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PETR  VOK  ROZMBERK* 

AN  HISTORICAL  DRAMA  EST  FIVE  ACTS 

By  Frantisek  Adolf  Hubert 

Translated  from  the  Bohemian  by  Beatrice  M.  Mekota 

CAST 

Petr  Vok  Rozmberk,  the  master  at  Tfebon 

Vaclav  Kinsky  from  Fchynic,  the  highest  Bohemian  gamewarden 

Hannewaldt,  secretary  to  King  Rudolf  II 

POLYXENA   HaNNEWALDOVA 

ZuZANKA,  a  mistress  of  Rozmberk 

BiLENT,  the  alchemist  at  the  castle  at  Tfebon 

Ctibor  z  Ujezda,  a  noble  at  the  court  of  Rozmberk 

Old  RICH,  an  attendant 

Anna        \ 

Eliska      ?  Mistresses  of  Rozmberk 

Lenka      ) 

LuKAN,  chief  of  the  military  people  and  keeper  of  the  town  tower 

Matous  Lhotka,  the  castle  priest 

The  court  of  Rozmberk^  Pages,  Servants  and  Guards 

Place:  The  castle  at  Tfebon 

Time:   1608 

ACT  I 

A  salon  in  the  palace  at  Tfebon^from  which  extends  a  long  bal^ 
cony.  In  the  salon,  the  alchemist  Bilent  a  hunchback,  is  talking 
with  Hannewaldt,  while  the  attendants,  Ctibor  and  Ujezda,  are 
entertaining  Polyxena  Hannewaldt.  Bilent,  in  the  midst  of 
his  talk,  moves  about,  gesticulating  expressively. 

♦Copyright  1920  by  THE  POET  LORE  COMPANY 
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2  PETR  VOK  ROZMBERK 

Scene  I 
BiLENT,  Hannewaldt,  Ctibor  and  Polyxena 

Bilent. — It  is  time  for  the  appearance  of  the  master,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary. 

Hannewaldt, — I  tried  to  be  here  at  the  very  minute  His  Grace 
mentioned  for  the  appointment. 

BilenU — ^He  will  truly  regret  that  he  did  not  appear  first. 

Hannewaldt. — ^Aj,  who  can  be  prompt  to  the  minute,  espe- 
cially with  a  thousand  and  one  duties  to  attend  to  such  as  fall 
upon  the  owner  of  a  castle.*^  And  you  sir,  you  devote  yourself  to 
alchemy,  do  you  not? 

Bilent  {As  though  he  were  buried  in  thought,  and  appearing  both 
serious  and  mysterious). — ^That  science  which  will  not  give  up  its 
secrets  though  the  flesh  and  blood  of  its  devotees  were  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  its  cause. 

Hannewaldt. — ^Trebon  and  Prague  were  formerly  its  princi- 
pal seats  in  Bohemia.  {Then  correcting  himself  quickly.)  They 
still  are. 

Bilent. — ^Too  bad  that  Trebon  was  formerly  of  more  conse- 
quence than  it  is  now. 

Hannewaldt. — During  the  time  of  its  predecessor,  Mr.  Vok- 
ova,  or  Mr.  Vilem.^ 

Bilent. — ^That  is  the  case.  The  present  master  does  not  de- 
vote as  much  time  to  the  science  as  he  should. 

Hannewaldt. — ^That  is  true  and  that  is  why  I  believe  that 
Prague  at  present  is  the  place  that  does  most  for  alchemy  and  its 
disciples. 

Bilent. — ^Yes,  the  King  and  Emperor,  Rudolf,  will  doubtless 
not  fail  to  obtain  successful  results  in  it. 

Hannewaldt. — There  are  now  accumulated  heaps  of  gold — 
gold  which  will  flood  every  one  who  but  partially  knows  that  mys- 
terious science. 

(Bilent  raises  his  head,  listening  with  keenest  interest  to  that 
which  Hannewaldt  is  saying.  The  two  walk  side  by  side  the 
length  of  the  room,  talking  eagerly  together.) 

Ctibor  of  Ujezda  {to  Polyxena). — If  fortune  would  but  smile 
upon  us,  and  cause  you,  gracious  lady,  to  like  this  place! 

Polyxena. — ^Who  would  not  recognize  this  country  of  lakes, 
which  seem  to  be  general  about  this  border,  as  a  region  of  beauty  f 
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Ctibor. — ^And  yet,  gracious  lady,  you  escaped  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible fropi  that  place  in  which  you  ruled  like  a  queen. 

Polyxena. — I  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  know  Trebon  for 
ref>orts  of  its  fame  and  beauty  had  reached  me  from  time  to  time. 

Ctibor. — ^And  Tfebon  is  fortunate  to  have  you  on  its  native 
soil.  (Folding  his  hands  upon  his  breast,)  The  heart  beats  faster 
here,  and  the  glance  from  your  eye  irradiates  all  upon  whom  it 
falls. 

Hannewaldt  {Turning  and  walking  with  Bilent  to  the  front  of 
the  salon), — It  is  a  simple  matter  for  me  to  find  admission  for  a 
man  at  the  court,  especially  one  who  is  engaged  in  your  science 
which  so  deeply  interests  His  Majesty. 

Scene    II 

The  same.  Rozmberk,  Zuzanka  and  pages  enter.  Later  the 
attendant  Old  rich. 

(Rozmberk  is  greeting  Hannewaldt,  while  Zuzanka  is  greet- 
ing Polyxena.) 

Rozmberk  (to  Hannewaldt). — Aj,  Master  Secretary,  forgive 
your  host  who  arrived  just  an  instant  later  than  yourself.  (To 
Polyxena.)  And  you  lovely  lady,  do  not  think  ill  of  your  host 
if  he  has  been  obliged,  contrary  to  his  will,  to  commit  a  breach  of 
courtesy. 

Hannewaldt. — ^And  we  are  even  more  to  blame  if  the  gracious 
hospitality  which  Your  Grace  now  shows  us  should  be  withhold- 
ing you  from  your  many  interests  and  duties. 

Rozmberk. — ^Not  our  duties,  but  a  slight  accident  detained  us. 

Zuzanka  (to  Polyxena). — ^We  were  just  ready  to  leave  when 
our  guest  was  announced.  (Hannewaldt  and  Rozmberk  turns 
toward  the  ladies.  Rozmberk  steadily  turns  his  glance  toward 
Polyxena.     Bilent  and  Ctibor  step  up  from  the  rear.) 

Polyxena. — ^And  certainly  a  hearty  greeting. 

Zuzanka. — ^Mr.  Kinsky  from  Vchynic. 

Hannewaldt  (Surprised). — ^Vaclav? 

Rozmberk. — It  is  he. 

Attendant  Oldrich  (Announcing  him  at  the  door). — His  Grace, 
the  highest  game  warden. 

(EnUr  KiNSKf .) 
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4  PETR  VOK  ROZMBERK 

Scene  III 
The  same.     Kinsk^  has  entered. 

Rozmberk  (To  Kinsk^). — I  welcome  you,  brother.  (They 
greet  each  other ^  Kinsky  greets  the  ladiesy  and  seeing  Hannewaldt, 
stirs  as  though  surprised^  but  goes  to  him  at  once,) 

Kinsky, — ^What  fortunate  freak  of  chance  grants  me  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  old  acquaintances  at  Trebon? 

Hannewaldt. — I  did  not  expect  to  find  my  pleasure  increased 
by  meeting  friends  from  Prague.  {Bows  to  him.  Aside)  He  was 
most  likely  sent  for  some  purpose. 

Kinsky. — Chance  has  arranged  it.  {Partly  to  the  ladies).  I 
have  come  from  that  courtly  circle  at  Prague  for  a  bit  of  entertain- 
ment.    {Aside)     I  am  on  the  trail. 

Hannewaldt. — ^And  I  who  wished  to  be  many  miles  away  to- 
day, am  still  loitering  here. 

Kinsky. — ^How  much  farther  will  your  journey  continue.^ 

Hannewaldt. — As  far  as  Vienna.  I  am  taking  my  brother's 
daughter  to  her  grandfather.  She  has  seen  enough  of  Prague, — 
better  let  her  acquaint  herself  elsewhere.  And  just  now,  at  least 
for  the  moment,  I  have  too  much  work  to  do  to  devote  my  time  to 
her. 

Kinsky. — Believe  me,  brother,  and  you  also.  Master  Secre- 
tary, I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  leave  my  work  behind  me  for  a  while. 

Rozmberk. — Is  it  lively  now  at  the  court? 

Kinsky. — ^Aj,  nothing  but  quarrels  and  strife — a  thousand 
endeavors  that  conflict  with  each  other.  I  don't  wish  to  have 
another  thing  to  do  with  it! 

Hannewaldt. — I  must  confess  that  was  my  chief  excuse  for 
absenting  myself  for  a  week  or  two,  to  escape  all  the  din. 

Kinsky  {Ironically). — So  the  same  star  has  led  us  both  here, 
the  star  of  pleasure.  ( To  the  ladies.)  And  with  the  consent  of  the 
ladies  and  our  host,  it  is  necessary  to  confess  that  this  selfish  pur- 
pose has  brought  us  here. 

Bilent  {With  a  grimace  at  Ctibor). — ^That  is  the  truth  itself, 
the  truth! 

Zuzanka  {To  KmsKf). — In  that  selfishness  of  yours,  Highest 
Game  Warden,  we  will  assign  our  part. 

Kinsky. — If  we  can,  on  our  part,  furnish  as  much  entertain- 
ment as  the  pleasure  of  the  ladies  accords  us,  we  will  indeed  be 
fortunate.     {Outside  is  heard  the  noise  of  fanfares.) 
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Rozmberk. — ^The  Tfebonsky  procession  is  beginning — if  it 
suits  the  pleasure  of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies,  let  us  go  out  on  the 
balcony. 

Kinsky. — The  procession? 

Rozmberk. — ^Yes.  The  town  has  given  itself  over  to  our 
amusement,  and  all  the  surrounding  country  has  contributed  its 
share  in  order  that  this  pastime  would  appear  to  good  advantage. 
I  am  doubly  glad  that  you  arrived  in  time  to  enjoy  it. 

Kinsky  {To  Zuzanka). — ^May  I,  lovely  lady,  offer  you  my 
arm?     (Zuzanka  accepts  his  hand.) 

Rozmberk. — I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  escorting  the  gracious 
lady  myself.  {Extending  his  hand  to  Polyxena.  All  walk  away 
with  Hannewaldt.  From  the  balcony  they  gaze  down  upon  the  pro- 
cession belowj  and  talk  together.) 

Scene  IV 

Ctibor  and  Bilent  in  the  hall. 

Ctibor  {Shortly). — She  has  hung  herself  upon  his  arm — I  can 
do  nothing  but  stand  aside  and  look  on. 

Bilent. — Not  so  fast,  young  man!  This  would  be  a  strange 
comedy  production  should  you  want  to  have  as  a  rival  the  old  mas- 
ter, your  own  guardian! 

{j4  stir  under  the  balcony ^  fanfares  and  shouting  at  intervals 

^^Long  live  the  master!     Viva  Mr.  RozmberkP^) 

Ctibor. — I  would  have  no  fear  even  of  him  did  I  think  that  my 
hope  might  be  confirmed. 

Bilent. — Just  tame  your  tongue  a  little,  noble  attendant,  lest 
the  pent  up  fire  in  you  should  blaze  up.  Just  look  over  there  at 
those  two,  Hannewaldt  and  Kinsky, — it  seems  to  me  that  one  is  of 
steel  and  the  other  is  flint. 

Ctibor. — And  yet  they  talk  together  as  though  they  were  the 
most  sincere  friends! 

Bilent. — It  would  not  surprise  me  at  all  were  I  to  learn  that 
Kinsky  has  come  after  the  king's  secretary.  But  it  is  my  opinion 
that  Hannewaldt  has  not  yet  mentioned  to  the  master  what  his 
real  object  is  in  coming. 

Ctibor. — I  hope  that  he  will  be  successful. 

Bilent. — Because  you  think  that  you  then  might  get  into  his 
favor  and  that  of  his  lovely  niece? 

{Under  the  balcony  music  is  heard) 
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Ctibor. — ^Heaven  knows,  her  eyes  have  started  a  storm  within 
me — (intimauly)y  and  I  told  her  so  yesterday  while  we  were  walk- 
ing through  the  garden, 

BilenU — ^You  fiery  youth,  I  ought  to  warn  the  lady  to  keep 
out  of  your  way. 

Ctibor. — She  need  have  no  fear  of  me.  I  only  hope  for  her 
sake  and  mine,  that  it  will  not  become  necessary  for  me  to  warn 
her  to  beware  of  others. 

(RoZMBERK  on  the  balcony  is  entertaining  Polyxena). 

Silent. — ^Aj,  aj,  possibly  before  that  one,  (pointing  to  the  bal- 
cony) who  seems  to  be  finding  her  so  attractive  1  And  even  now 
you  cannot  accustom  yourself  to  the  life  about  you  here,  but 
must  make  a  sour  face  while  the  rest  of  the  world  is  laughing  with 
delight.^ 

Ctibor. — I  cannot  and  do  not  wish  to  accustom  myself  to  that 
which  goes  beyond  pure  pleasure, — I  cannot  accustom  myself  to 
that  life  which  knows  nothing  else  but  to  drown  oneself  in  pleas- 
ure and  govern  everything  else  by  it! 

Bilent. — ^You  are  young,  very  young,  my  dear  friend.  Your 
head  is  filled  with  dreams,  and  you  wish  to  imagine  that  the  world 
is  what  you  think  it  is.  If  it  is  your  pleasure,  stay  with  your 
dreams.  But  I  earnestly  advise  you, — do  not  talk  audibly  about 
this  displeasure  of  yours,  this  nor  any  other,  for  that  matter.  If  it 
enters  your  head  again,  I  pray  you  remember  that  recently  you 
provoked  the  very  master  himself. 

Ctibor. — I  did  not  wish — 

Hannewaldt  {On  the  balcony ^  excusing  himself  to  the  others). — 
I  pray  you  excuse  me  for  a  while. 

Bilent  {Taking  Ctibor  by  the  hand^  to  caution  him  not  to  talk). 
— The  secretary. 

Scene  V 

Ctibor,  Bilent,  and  Hannewaldt 

Hannewaldt  {To  Ctibor  in  the  salon). — May  I  ask  for  some 
fresh  water  .'^ 

Ctibor. — I  will  order  it  at  once.  {Goes  to  the  door  to  give  the 
order  to  the  servants  outside.)  Fresh  water  in  a  vessel!  {Remains 
in  the  salon.) 

Hannewaldt  {Secretly  to  Bilent  in  order  not  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  KiNSKY  who  looks  at  him  from  time  to  time;  he  pretends  to  be 
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inspecting  the  halL) — Sir,  I  can  place  a  high  reward  within  your 
reach. 

BilenU — At  your  service! 

Hannewaldu — Look  carefully  after  all  of  Kinsky's  move- 
ments, and  report  everything  to  me.  (Bilent  makes  a  how. 
Ctibor  in  the  meantime  takes  the  vessel  of  watery  and  hands  it  to 
Hannewaldt.  Hannewaldt  drinks.)  It  is  going  to  be  a  burn- 
ing day. 

Ctibor  {Jesting  ironically). — It  appears  so,  dear  sir.  (Hanne- 
waldt quickly  leaves.    Ctibor  places  the  vessel  on  the  table.) 

Bilent  (to  himself). — ^A  real  battle  is  in  sight  here — Bilent, 
see  whether  it  will  be  some  advantage  to  you. 

Scene  VI 

Ctibor  and  Bilent 

Ctibor  (Gazing  at  the  balcony). — Just  see  how  playfully  the 
master  is  entertaining  himself.  How  spirited  he  seems  to  be. 
He  will  grant  any  request  should  Hannewaldt  ask  for  something 
today. 

Bilent. — ^And  here,  unfortunately,  is  Kinsky,  who  will  be  an 
obstacle  in  the  secretary's  path. 

Ctibor. — ^Then  their  ambitions  are  not  the  same.^ 

Bilent. — There  will  be  two  poinards  aimed  at  two  necks. 

Ctibor. — It  is  hard  to  tell  which  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
attaining  his  desire.  But  the  master  is  in  such  a  good  mood  today 
that  he'd  like  to  grant  the  whole  world  its  wishes. 

Bilent. — And  if  that  measure  should  become  upset  it  might 
flood  some  one  with  its  contents  and  float  his  head  away. 

Ctibor  (Jokingly). — You  fear  for  your  own.^ 

(The  passing  procession  sings  under  the  balcony.  The  music 
has  ceased.) 

Bilent. — ^As  you  see,  it  is  firmly  seated  here.  (Pointing  to  the 
deformity  on  his  body.)     Few  other  foundations  are  as  firm. 

Ctibor. — ^Well,  member  of  the  world-wide  profession  of  execu- 
tioners, our  Master  Burda  would  have  difiiculty  in  finding  the  neck 
between  the  body  and  the  head. 

Bilent. — Believe  me,  here  at  Trebon  it  may  be  a  very  good 
thing!  It  has  gone  worse  with  them  on  whom  the  neck  has  been 
discovered !  What  a  pity  those  times  are  now  no  more,  those  days 
of  the  master's  wife,  the  lady  Katherine  of  Ludanic!  In  those  days, 
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joy  and  mirth  were  reigning  here,  and  one  did  not  need  fear  with 
trembling  every  moment  that  the  temper  of  the  master  would 
break  forth,  giving  work  to  the  executioner  without  warning.  Oh, 
for  a  year  or  two  as  it  used  to  be,  when  a  person  could  live  here 
with  a  feeling  of  security!  {Trustfully)  I  would  then  sprout 
some  feathers  for  myself,  and  no  power  on  earth  could  hold  me 
longer  in  the  castle  Tfebonsky! 

Ctibor  (Jokingly). — ^A  careful  man! 

Kinsky  {Excusing  himself  on  the  balcony). — ^Just  a  slight  re- 
quest!    {Walks  into  the  salon.) 

Scene  VII 

Ctibor,  Bilent  and  Kinsky 

Bilent. — Silence,  Kinsky  is  coming! 

Kinsky  {to  Ctibor). — ^My  footman  Sever  is  either  somewhere 
near  me,  or  else  he  must  be  in  my  room.  Allow  me  to  have  him 
summoned,  dear  sirs.  (Ctibor  goes  away^  Kinsky  to  Bilent.) 
I  am  fortunate,  sir,  to  meet  you  here.  Somewhat  over  a  week 
ago,  something  was  discovered  in  my  castle.  Whether  this  is  but 
a  small  treasure,  or  one  of  nameless  value,  I  shall  rely  on  you  to 
decide.  I  have  purposely  taken  with  me  these  two  rings, — try 
them,  sir,  whether  they  are  of  pure  gold  or  not.  {Handing  him 
the  rings.) 

Bilent. — I  will  tell  Your  Grace  the  result  of  my  test  this  after- 
noon. 

Kinsky. — I  should  like  to  know  at  once;  we  were  just  now 
speaking  of  it  on  the  balcony. 

Bilent  {With  a  bow). — I  will  fulfill  your  request.  (To  him- 
self)   He  wants  me  out  of  the  way  for  a  while.     {Walks  away.) 

Ctibor  {Returning). — ^The  chamberlain  will  be  here  in  an  in- 
stant. 

Kinsky. — I  thank  you,  you  youthful  future  knight. 

Ctibor  {Bowing). — I  am  still  an  attendant  only,  Ctibor  of 
Ujezda. 

Kinsky. — ^Titles  and  honors  fall  easily  to  one  of  good  family. 
If  I  do  not  forget  you  in  the  king's  court,  you  may  yet  rise  higher 
than  your  present  position. 

Ctibor. — I  still  have  that  bold  hope. 

Kinsky. — ^But  your  hopes  may  be  fulfilled.    Listen,  I  will 
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not  forget  you.  (Ctibor  wishes  to  express  his  thanks,  but  Kinsky 
interrupts.)     But  may  I  ask  you  to  do  me  a  slight  service  ? 

Ctibor, — Command  me,  sir! 

Kinsky. — Secretary  Hannewaldt  is  here, — and  should  I  learn 
what  he  is  about  to  do,  today  or  tomorrow,  I,  Kinsky,  will  be  un- 
der obligations  to  you. 

Ctibor. — To  that  request,  sir,  I  cannot  bind  myself. 

Kinsky. — ^You  cannot.*^  {To  himself.)  I  have  doubtless 
come  too  late — he  is  in  the  hands  of  Hannewaldt!  (Aloud.) 
Well  then,  at  least  your  word  of  honor,  sir,  that  you  will  not  be- 
tray what  I  have  told  you.     I  rely  upon  you  as  a  future  knight. 

Ctibor. — I  give  it  willingly. 

Kinsky  (Aside). — ^He  will  yet  be  mine! 

(Kinsky's  chamberlain  enters.) 

Kinsky  (Advances  with  the  chamberlain;  aside  to  him). — ^Try 
at  once,  and  secretly  if  possible,  to  leave  Tfebon  and  the  castle, 
and  ride  quickly  to  Prague,  to  Budovec.  Just  tell  him,  that  I 
have  found  Hannewaldt  here,  and  that  I  will  watch  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cross  his  purposes.  (The  Chamberlain  withdraws: 
BiLENT  enters.) 

Scene  VIH 
BiLENT,  Kinsky,  Ctibor  and  Zuzanka  on  the  balcony. 

Bilent  (In  his  hand  are  the  rings.  He  gives  them  to  Kinsky)  . — 
Pure  gold,  Your  Grace. 

(Under  the  balcony  the  music  begins  again.) 

Kinsky. — I  thank  you.  Keep  this  reward.  Then  I  have  a 
small  fortune. 

Bilent. — I  would  be  fortunate  if  I  could  but  be  a  treasure  to 
you. 

Kinsky  (With  a  laugh). — ^Be  one  to  me.  (Secretly)  Watch 
Hannewaldt,  and  I  will  repay  you  well.  (Walks  out  on  the  bal- 
cony.) 

Zuzanka  (On  the  balcony  to  Kinsk^). — ^You  have  been  long 
detained.  Highest  Game  Warden,  and  the  procession  is  nearly  at 
an  end. 

Kinsky  (Bowing  to  Zuzanka  and  Polyxena). — I  have  some- 
thing to  gaze  at  here — the  reward  is  sufficient,  satisfying,  even 
though  I  see  nothing  else. 
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BiUnt  ( To  Ctibor)  . — ^What  did  Kinsky  say  to  the  chamberlain  ? 

Ctibor  {Putting  aside  the  curiosity  o/Bilent). — I  have  not  yet 
learned  to  listen  to  whispered  conversations. 

Bilent. — Too  bad.    And  did  he  say  something  to  you.^ 

Ctibor  (Jestingly). — I  do  not  always  hasten  even  with  my  an- 
swer. 

Bilent. — Even  worse.  {Aside)  He  is  won  over.  {With 
comical  reproach.)  You  are  very  severe  with  me,  friend,  refusing 
my  approaches  at  friendship.  {Under  the  balcony y  there  is  shout-- 
ing:  ^^Long  live  the  master!  Long  live  Rozmberk"  !) 

Ctibor  {Laughing). — ^Have  no  fear,  learned  master;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  always  well  to  loosen  the  rein  oif  curios- 
ity.    {On  the  balcony y  all  arise  and  enter  the  salon.) 

Scene  IX 

RoZMBERK,    KiNSKf,    PoLYXENA,    ZuZANKA,    HaNNEWALDT, 

Ctibor,  Bilent,  and  pages. 

Rozmberk  {As  though  closing  his  conversation  with  Polyx- 
ena). — ^That  is  a  scene  of  enjoyment  with  which  we  modify  the 
monotony  of  our  life  from  time  to  time. 

Kinsky. — ^A  quiet  life!  {Sharply)  Were  I  not  bashful  in 
the  presence  of  His  Majesty's  secretary,  I  would  say  that  the  life 
here  at  Trebon  is  almost  gayer  than  at  the  King's  court. 

Hannewaldt. — ^What  is  apparent  cannot  be  concealed.  In 
all  the  lands  governed  by  His  Majesty,  there  is  not  a  single  noble 
court  which  can  compare  for  its  gayety  with  Trebon. 

(Kinsky  talks  tuith  Zuzanka  and  Polyxena.) 

Rozmberk. — ^At  least  I,  Master  Secretary,  try  to  be  gay  and 
joyful  here.  In  the  afternoon,  lady,  we  will  have  a  celebration  in 
the  meadows.  If  you  have  not  as  yet  been  in  a  larger  town,  you 
may  be  interested  in  looking  on  and  regarding  the  people. 

Polyxena. — I  will  take  great  pleasure  in  it. 

Rozmberk. — ^We  shall  endeavor  to  give  pleasure  to  the  grace- 
ful ladies  and  brave  guests.  {Parting)  The  feast  will  begin  in  a 
half  hour.     If  it  pleases  you  we  will  go  together. 

Hannewaldt  {Parting). — In  the  meantime,  I  will  take  a  little 
trip  with  my  niece  to  the  town  which  shines,  today,  like  a  bride 
decked  with  streamers. 

Rozmberk. — My  Attendant  Ctibor  is  at  your  service. 
(Ctibor  leaves.) 
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Kinsky  {Taking  leave). — ^The  straightening  of  my  affairs  will 
require  my  time  at  present — everything  is  in  great  disorder. 
(Hannewaldt,  hearing  the  words  of  Kinsk^ ,  walks  off  to  the  right 
with  PoLYXENA  who  has  said  goodbye  to  Zuzanka  and  Rozmberk.) 

Rozmberk. — The  Attendant  Racek  received  a  command, 
brother,  to  look  after  you  in  my  name. 

(KiNSKf  takes  leave  0/ Rozmberk  and  Zuzanka,  and  walks  off 
to  the  right.) 

Zuzanka  (Flatteringly). — ^And  we,  my  master? 

Rozmberk. — ^With  great  expectation,  I  will  await  Zuzanka 
here. 

Zuzanka. — ^And  what  shall  I  carry  away,  for  myself  and  the 
others? 

Rozmberk. — My  most  ardent  love  for  yourself,  and  my 
favor  to  all  the  ladies. 

Zuzanka  (Laughing). — ^And  the  black  woman? 

Rozmberk  (Laughing). — ^To  her  especially, — only  deliver  the 
message  in  her  native  language. 

(Zuzanka  with  a  laughy  walks  off  to  the  left^  escorted  by  the 
pages.) 

Scene  X 

Rozmberk,  Bilent  and  later  Oldrich 

Rozmberk. — If  that  Hannewaldova  remains  before  my  eyes 
much  longer,  I  will  certainly  be  consumed ! 

Bilent. — Better  to  capture  her  than  tp  have  any  misfortune 
happen  to  the  master.  ' 

Rozmberk. — ^There  is  extraordinary  charm  in  her  eye.  From 
its  depths,  a  thousand  stars  seem  to  scatter.  That  fresh,  youth- 
ful form!  (With  a  laugh.)  Bilent,  see  to  it — better  that  she 
should  leave  us  sooner  than  later;  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  shall 
remember  my  duties  as  a  host! 

Bilent  (Intimately  and  jestingly). — It  depends  upon  Your 
Grace,  how  soon  we  should  get  her  away  from  here. 

Rozmberk  (Jestingly). — I  cannot  resolve  to  do  that  so  easily. 

Bilent  (Laughing). — ^Yes,  yes,  but  I  wonder  then  how  long  she 
will  stay,  and  we  must  also  consider  what  her  uncle  will  think  of  it. 

Rozmberk. — ^Why  should  I  care  for  her  uncle!  (With  a  laugh) 
I  must  confess  that  he  pleases  me  far  less  than  his  niece. 
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BilenU — I  have  an  idea  that  neither  he  nor  Kinsky'  came  here 
to  catch  magpies,  or  attend  the  festivites  at  Trebon, 

Rozmberk. — I  can  about  guess  the  purpose  for  which  each  one 
has  come.  But  to  the  present  time,  at  least,  neither  of  them  has 
spoken  of  his  affair  to  me,  and  I  only  know  that  of  the  two  I 
prefer — 

Bilent  {Ending  the  sentence  with  a  laugh). — ^Polyxena! 

Rozmberk  {Laughing) . — Polyxena !    On  my  faith,  that  is  true ! 

(Attendant  Oldrich  enters.) 

Oldfich. — ^The  Highest  Game  Warden  requests  a  short  inter- 
view with  Your  Grace. 

(Bilent  suddenly  starts.) 

Rozmberk. — ^What  an  idea!  I  send  my  excuses  for  the  pres- 
ent. I  am  occupied.  I  will  see  him  later!  (Oldrich  is  about  to 
leave.) 

Bilent  {Quickly). — ^Accept  him,  my  dear  master!  Then  at  least 
you  will  know  what  his  object  is  in  coming  here. 

Rozmberk. — It  is  all  the  same  to  me.  Let  him  come.  Sir, 
wait  for  us  here. 

Bilent.— G\2id\Y. 

(Kinsky  enters.) 

Rozmberk. — But  no.     You  had  better  go. 

( B I  LENT  looks  unpleasantly  surprised  as  he  leaves.  At  the  door 
he  looks  again  at  Kinsky  and  makes  a  motion  as  though  something 
had  just  occurred  to  him.     Then  passes  out.) 

Scene  XI 

Kinsky  and  Rozmberk 

Kinsky. — Excuse  me,  sir,  for  using  this  vacant  period  of  your 
time^for  almost  important  matter. 

Rozmberk  {Jestingly). — It  will  not  be  a  trivial  matter  if  I  wel- 
come it. 

Kinsky. — I  am  accus 
point. 

Rozmberk  {Jokingly).- 

Kinsky. — I  am  ready 
self)     I  have  come  from  1 

Rozmberk  {Wonderin 
How  long  is  it  since  we  ha 

Kinsky. — ^The  king  a 
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hernia.     But  the  King  of  Hungary,  though  he  is  not  as  yet  crown- 
ed, is  no  other  than  the  Archduke  Matthias. 

Rozmberk. — ^That  is  news  for  me. 

Kinsky. — ^Then  you  might  as  well  be  permitted  to  know  that 
in  the  family  council  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  it  was  decreed  that 
the  successor  of  the  childless  Rudolf,  as  king  and  emperor,  should 
be  Matthias.  A  heavy  illness  of  the  king,  both  intellectual  and 
bodily,  makes  it  necessary. 

Rozmberk. — ^That  much  we  already  know;  also  that  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  Matthias  is  asking  for  the  government  in 
Hungary,  Austria,  and  in  Moravia. 

Kinsky. — It  has  gone  much  further.  In  those  countries,  he 
has  already  been  accepted  as  king.  All  there  is  to  be  done  now, 
is  to  see  that  he  is  accepted  as  king  in  the  most  important  of  all 
countries,  which  is  our  own. 

Rozmberk. — That  will  not  happen.  You  expect  too  much  at 
once.  Rudolf  is  not  concerned  about  the  government,  but  he  will 
not  give  up  the  throne.  And  the  Cechs  will  accept  Matthias  as 
successor  to  Rudolf,  yet  they  will  not  arise  to  dethrone  him. 

Kinsky. — If  you  wish  it  to  occur,  it  will  certainly  happen.  If 
you  will  come  out  in  favor  of  Matthias,  the  nobility  will  follow  you 
and  Rudolfs  party  will  be  insignificant  in  the  country. 

Rozmberk. — The  first  is  not  yet  decided,  and  in  the  second 
place,  it  is  so  important  that  it  requires  consideration.  And  you, 
brother,  did  you  purposely  come  here  to  acquaint  me  with  this  de- 
sign of  yours? 

Kinsky. — ^Not  at  all.  But  it  is  necessary  to  win  you  for  the 
cause  and  carry  your  decision  to  Matthias. 

Rozmberk  (Jestingly). — Then  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  I  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Trebon  for  some  time. 

Kinsky  (Jokingly). — If  you  will  send  another  messenger  with 
your  decision,  I  will  gladly  remain.  I  probably  should  not  have 
come  to  annoy  you  with  such  a  weighty  matter  at  present  had  I 
not  learned  that  Hannewaldt  himself  was  on  the  way. 

Rozmberk. — ^He  is  going  to  Vienna. 
^     Kinsky. — ^He  is  going  there  to  turn  the  leader  of  the  Austrian 
nobility,  Cememel,  against  Matthias. 

Rozmberk. — ^That  mission  will  be  in  vain. 

Kinsky. -^l  think  so;  but  we  must  quickly  execute  this  matter 
which  Hannewaldt  is  concerned  about  at  Tfebon. 

Rozmberk  (Laughing). — ^Do  not  ask  me  to  act  hastily  in  so 
important  a  matter. 
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Kinsky. —  I  cannot  believe  that  you  would  show  any  inde- 
cision at  such  a  time  as  this,  now  that  you  know  what  is  happening. 
Why,  the  whole  matter  must  be  welcome  to  you.  Certainly  you 
have  not  forgotten  the  slight  which  you  received  at  the  court  of 
Rudolf.  (RoZMBERK  stirs  while  his  face  becomes  cloudy.)  When 
you  were  asking  for  a  hearing  against  your  enemies,  and  after  re- 
maining several  weeks  in  Prague,  were  not  even  admitted  to  the 
king!    No  other  Rozmberk  has  ever  been  so  treated  by  a  king! 

Roimberk  (Shortly). — Stop,  Kinsky!  I  have  not  forgotten — 
do  not  remind  me  now. — (Calmly  again.)  But  I  am  now  con- 
cerned about  other  things  than  theger which  touch  me  personally. 

Kinsky. — Certainly, — about  public  affairs.  And  you  must 
certainly  be  grateful  for  that  turn  which  your  negotiations  have 
taken  with  the  Hungarian  nobility,  and  first  of  all  with  Illezhazm 
of  Hungary,  with  Karl  Zerotinem  of  Moravia,  with  the  duke 
Kristianem  of  Anhalt,  and  Frederick  Falckym — with  all  these, 
the  incomplete  league  against  Rudolf,  which  only  requires  your 
generalship  at  their  head. 

Rozmberk. — If  you  believe  that  all  these  whom  you  have 
named  desire  above  all  things  to  dethrone  the  king,  I  will  tell  you 
that  I  as  yet  cannot  be  added  to  their  list. 

Kinsky. — You  can  no  longer  avoid  that  necessity.  I  have 
lately  been  in  tjie  court  of  Rudolf,  I  see  all  that  is  happening,  and 
I  realize  that  a  new  power  must  soon  be  recognized,  that  in  his 
place  the  throne  must  soon  be  filled  by  Matthias. 

Rozmberk. — And  in  whose  name  have  you  come  to  me? 

Kinsky. — In  the  name  of  the  Archduke  Matthias.  (Hands 
over  a  letter.)  Here  is  his  letter,  everything  else  that  you  may  wish 
to  know  is  given  there. 

Rozmberk. — I  will  read  it,  and  give  it  careful  consideration. 
(Rising.) 

Kinsky. — ^And  when  may  I  expect  an  answer  i 

Rozmberk. — At  present,  I  cannot  say. 

Kinsky. — I  hope,  dear  sir,  to  receive  it  soon. 

Scene  XII 

Rozmberk,  Kinsk^ ,  OldRich,  later  Hannewaldt 

Oldfich  (Entering). — ^The  Honorable  Secretary,  Hannewaldt, 
requests  a  hearing. 

(KiNSKf  stirs  slightly.) 
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Rozmberk  {Motions  to  Old  rich  to  close  the  door.  With  a  laugh.) 
The  gentlemen  have  met.     Did  you  tell  him  who  is  here  ? 

Oldfich. — I  was  not  so  commanded. 

Rozmberk  (To  Kinsky). — If  it  is  your  pleasure,  step  aside, 
friend,  and  wait  here.  (Points  to  the  room  at  the  left.  Kinsky 
enters  it.    Rozmberk  to  Old  rich)     Let  him  enter. 

(Oldrich  opens  the  door.  Hannewaldt  enters^  Oldrich 
goes  away.) 

Rozmberk. — ^What  is  your  pleasure,  my  honorable  guest? 

Hannewaldt. — ^Excuse  me,  Your  Grace;  I  have  a  most  im- 
portant matter  to  take  up  with  you,  and  it  concerns  the  King, 
Rudolf  himself. 

Rozmberk  (Bowing). — I  am  ready  to  listen.     {Seats  himself.) 

Hannewaldt. — It  is  known  to  Your  Grace,  that  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Hapsburg, — perhaps  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tion, yet  in  every  respect  a  mistaken  one, — ^have  taken  the  present 
insignificant  disease  of  our  king  as  an  excuse  to  crown  Matthias 
as  king  and  emperor  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Austria. 

Rozmberk. — It  is  also  known  that  the  Archduke  Leopold 
is  not  with  them,  but  remains  loyal  to  the  side  of  Rudolf. 

Hannewaldt  (Joyfully). — It  is  so,  and  without  a  doubt  this 
entire  enterprise,  started  in  behalf  of  Matthias,  will  fall  to  pieces 
in  a  short  time. 

Rozmberk. — I  doubt  whether  that  will  happen  easily.  Hun- 
gary, Moravia,  and  Austria  are  pledged  for  Matthias. 

Hannewaldt. — But  they  will  fall  away  from  him  the  moment 
that  the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia  comes  out  for  its  king  and  proclaims 
that  during  his  lifetime  the  people  will  tolerate  no  change. 

Rozmberk. — It  seems  to  me  that  you  look  too  trustfully  on  the 
present  condition  of  affairs.' 

Hannewaldt. — ^There  will  be  a  great  change  as  soon  as  King 
Rudolf  steps  up  to  his  defense.  He  has  not  as  yet  touched  his 
immense  treasure  vaults  nor  called  upon  his  warriors.  As  soon  as 
he  draws  the  sword,  he  will  overcome  Matthias  with  terrible  de- 
feat, but  only  if  this  kingdom  will  stand  by  him. 

Rozmberk. — Our  kingdom!  Certainly,  if  there  is  to  be  a 
change.  But  the  kingdoms  must  all  be  united,  or  the  Archduke 
Matthias  will  have  no  support  here! 

Hannewaldt  (Quickly). — He  has  none, — and  if  he  had,  it  is 
insignificant,  without  power,  while  it  does  not  join  with — 

Rozmberk. — ^A  foreign  ally? 

Hannewaldt  (With  emphasis). — Petr  Vok  Rozmberk! 
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Rozmberk. — That  as  yet  has  not  happened,  but  it  will  be  a 
different  thing  if  King  Rudolf  succeeds  in  keeping  all  those  who 
have  stood  by  his  side. 

Hannewaldu — The  ruler  does  not  doubt  that  the  brilliancy 
and  the  glory  of  the  court  of  Rozmberk  will  be  protected,  and  will 
yet  prosper  under  the  emblem  of  the  present  king. 

Rozmberk. — Our  king  is  a  very  gracious  one, — ^he  has  a  re- 
quest that  I  may  be  able  to  fulfill. 

Hannewaldu — ^His  wish  and  request  are  the  same:  that  you 
will  come  out  and  take  a  stand  for  his  side,  and  lead  the  allies  as 
richest  man  in  all  his  kingdom. 

Rozmberk. — That  is  an  extraordinary  honor,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  demand  it  makes  upon  me  is  so  great  that  I  must  have 
time  to  think  it  over. 

Hannewaldu — I  need  not  tell  Your  Grace  that  we  must  hasten 
your  decision.  You  know  all  the  details  of  what  is  happening,  and 
you  are  aware  that  there  are  now  but  two  passwords, — ^Rudolf  and 
Matthias. 

Rozmberk  {Rising  and  avoiding  an  answer.  Hannewaldt 
rises  at  the  same  time.) 

For  the  present,  remain  here,  Master  Secretary.  I  will  look 
after  the  entertainment  of  your  charming  niece,  and  of  yours. 
Where  the  affairs  of  several  countries  are  at  stake,  a  mistake  can 
be  easily  made  through  a  hasty  decision. 

Hannewaldt. — ^As  my  last  act,  I  fulfill  the  command  received 
from  His  Majesty,  the  King,  and  give  you  this  letter  from  the  hand 
of  King  Rudolf  himself.  (Hands  him  the  letter,  bows,  and  goes 
away.) 

Scene  XIII 

Rozmberk,  alone;  later  Kinsky  and  Hannewaldt 

Rozmberk  (With  a  laugh). — As  though  I  had  invited  both 
sides,  each  is  now  sending  me  its  representatives,  each  ready  to 
buy  me  at  a  greater  price  than  the  other.  The  more  bitter 
the  conflict  between  the  two,  the  easier  for  me  to  realize 
the  fulfillment  of  my  ambitions  with  the  one  party  or  the  other. 
(Covers  Rudolf's  letter,  and  opens  the  door  to  the  left  leading  into  the 
room.)     Brother,  the  coast  is  clear. 

Kinsky  (Entering). — Is  clear!  And  Hannewaldt  stayed  all 
this  time! 
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Rozwberk  {Avoiding  an  answer). — ^We  were  talking.  In  a 
minute,  we  will  see  each  other  again. 

Hannewaldi  {Enters  and  goes  to  Rozmberk). — Just  another 
word.  King  Rudolf  directed  me — {In  surprise  he  notices 
KiNSKf.)    Aj,  Highest  Game  Warden! 

Kinsky  {Surprised). — ^Mr.  Hannewaldt! 

Hanneweddi  {Sarcastically). — Are  you  through  with  your 
affairs? 

Kinsky  {Ironically). — ^Not  altogether.  And  you — you  are 
returning  from  your  walk? 

Hannewaldt. — I  was  going  just  now. 

Kinsky  {Sarcastically). — I  am  greatly  pleased  to  see  you 
again,  Master  Secretary! 

Hannewaldt  {Sarcastically). — ^My  pleasure  is  not  less  than 
yours,  Highest  Game  Warden! 

Rozmberk  {Jestingly  and  ironically). — And  the  greatest  plea- 
sure of  all  falls  to  me,  gentlemen,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  two  to- 
gether. 

ACT  n 

A  room  in  front  of  the  private  apartment  of  Rozmberk,  from 
which  a  door  leads  to  the  left;  at  the  right  another  door  leads  to  the  ante-- 
chamber  and  the  court.  In  the  left  corner  is  a  low  door  concealed  in 
the  wallj  leading  to  the  room  of  the  alchemist  which  lies  behind  the 
room  belonging  to  Rozmberk.  In  the  rear  to  the  right  is  a  large  win- 
dow leading  into  the  garden. 

Scene  I 

BiLENT,  Kinsky,  servant  of  KiNSKf  and  later  Zuzanka 

(BiLENT  coming  forth  from  the  apartment  of  Rozmberk;  Kins- 
ky, taking  the  letter  from  the  servant,  fails  to  notice  Bilent,  who  van- 
ishes through  the  secret  door.) 

Kinsky  {Opening  the  letter,  alone). — From  Matthias, — there 
is  need  of  haste!  {Reads) — "Gain  him  at  any  cost.  I  will  pledge 
myself  to  fulfillanypromisethatyoumay  seefit  to  make.  I  await 
your  answer  with  impatience.  Matthias.'*  {To  himself.)  I 
must  make  haste  so  he  will  not  have  time  to  consent  to 
Hannewaldt.  This  letter  gives  me  even  greater  freedom,  and 
Hannewaldt  must  not  score  a  victory  now!     {Hiding  the  letter,  he 
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is  about  to  enter  the  apartment  of  Rozmberk.  At  that  instant  he 
hears  the  rustle  of  skirts  behind  him.  He  looks  about  and  sees  Zu- 
ZANKA  in  the  act  of  entering  from  the  antechamber.) 

Kinsky  {Greeting  Zuzanka). — ^Aj,  what  a  fortunate  sign  this 
is! 

Zuzanka. — ^To  the  master? 

Kinsky. — I  intended  to;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  I  dare  en- 
ter now  since  the  lovely  lady  is  seeking  him. 

Zuzanka. — I  would  not  be  a  lucky  sign  for  you,  Highest  Game 
Warden,  were  you  obliged  to  return  on  my  account. 

Kinsky. — Your  words,  lovely  lady,  are  a  sign  of  the  favor  with 
which  you  regard  me  and  they  give  me  hope.  And  I  am  selfish 
enough  not  only  to  take  advantage  of  them  to  the  fullest  measure, 
but  I  even  ask  for  more, — that  you  would  prove  your  friendship 
by  being  present  at  my  interview  with  your  master,  as  a  spokes- 
man for  my  cause. 

Zuzanka. — ^How  can  I  be  grateful  that  the  Highest  Game 
Warden  should  place  himself  under  my  protection? 

Kinsky. — I  knew  that  I  would  not  be  refused.  For  if  my 
rival  feels  assured  of  the  support  and  friendship  of  the  ladies,  it  is 
fitting  for  the  other  lady  to  give  her  support  to  the  weaker  rival. 

Zuzanka. — ^Hannewaldt?   And  where  is  that  terrible  rival? 

Kinsk^. — ^He  saw  to  that  ahead  of  time.  She  came  along  at 
his  side. 

Zuzanka. — ^Mistress  Polyxena  ? 

Kinsky. — I  was  afraid  of  her  for  I  felt  that  a  word  from  her 
would  have  considerable  weight  with  Mr.  Rozmberk. 

Zuzanka  {Guardedly). — ^With  Mr.  Rozmberk,  you  say? 

Kinsky. — ^He  seems  to  be  giving  her  especial  favor  and  great 
attention. 

Scene  H 

Kinsky,  Zuzanka,  Rozmberk  and  later  Bilent 

Rozmberk  {Stepping  out  of  his  apartment  and  seeing  Kinsky 
with  Zuzanka). — ^Mr.  Kinsky  escorted  by  my  beauty. 

Kinsky. — ^The  shadow  of  that  beauty  begs  the  master  for  a 
few  words. 

Rozmberk. — I  will  gladly  grant  the  request;  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  present  is  the  opportune  moment.    Is  Bilent  present? 

Kinsky. — I  saw  nobody,  even  when  I  entered. 
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Rozmberk. — Then  he  must  be  in  his  own  den.  (Goes  to  the 
secret  entrance  and  taps  three  times.) 

Zuzanka  (To  Kinsky). — ^The  master  was  not  ready,  sir,  to 
grant  a  request  so  to  gain  time  for  consideration  he  has  gone  for  a 
walk  in  the  garden. 

(BiLENT  enters  from  the  room^  Rozmberk  talking  with  him.) 

Kinsky. — I  will  not  delay  this  matter  longer,  and  the  less  so, 
lovely  lady,  if  I  can  be  assured  of  your  assistance. 

Zuzanka. — ^But  your  words  must  be  calmer  than  they  were  a 
while  ago  when  you  were  speaking  of  Miss  Polyxena. 

Kinsky. — I  did  not  wish  to  hint  at  anything  more  than  this, 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  master  is  following  her  attentively 
about  and  it  may  aflFect  the  request  of  her  uncle  which  she  also  has 
at  heart. 

Rozmberk  (Secretly  to  Bilent). — And  Polyxena?  (Bilent 
answers  him.) 

Zuzanka. — ^And  as  yet  I  am  not  certain  that  she  has  referred 
to  Mr.  Hannewaldt  and  his  plans.  But  we  will  at  least  give  close 
attention  to  everything.  (Bilent  walks  away  to  Rozmberk's 
room.) 

Rozmberk. — ^Well  now,  brother,  your  request.^ 

Kinsky. — Is  it  possible  for  me  to  learn  how  soon  you  will  de- 
cide or,  better  still,  whether  your  decision  is  as  yet  made? 

Rozmberk. — In  regard  to  your  mission?  I  have  not  as  yet 
decided,  but  compose  yourself.  I  think  that  the  matter  is  not  so 
difficult  as  it  appeared  at  first.  Wait  until  tomorrow,  by  that 
time  I  ought  to  be  able  to  give  you  a  definite  answer,  at  least  in 
some  respects. 

Kinsky. — In  some  respects?  I  cannot  yet  hope  for  a  com- 
plete answer?  Then  perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  give  you  more 
information  than  I  could  give  you  in  our  first  interview? 

Rozmberk  (Ironically  and  jestingly). — The  Archduke  has 
something  else  to  tell  me  ?  (To  himself.)  Mr.  Kinsky  is  in  a  great 
hurry. 

(All  three  seat  themselves;  Zuzanka  near  Rozmberk,  with  a 
a  hand  on  his  shoulder^ 

Kinsky. — That  is  so.  For  he  does  not  ask  for  your  support 
for  himself  alone,  but  he  is  hoping  to  see  you,  in  the  near  future, 
in  such  a  position  as  your  past  as  well  as  your  family  summon  you. 

Rozmberk  (Laughing). — As  is  known  to  you,  brother,  I  am 
not  accustomed  to  seeing  members  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  dis- 
playing any  particular  friendship  for  one  another. 
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Kinsky. — Rudolf  is  not  Matthias, — and  Matthias  will  suceed 
by  himself,  be  assured  of  that,  in  not  only  esteeming  your  help  but 
in  taking  advantage  of  youradvice,  and  in  giving  you  opportunity 
to  take  an  active  part  in  all  coming  public  affairs. 

Rozmberk. — I  hope  that  Matthias  will  find  men  who  are  able 
to  give  him  sufficient  support  in  that  difficult  enterprise. 

Kinsky, — First  of  all,  he  is  concerned  about  a  military  leader. 
The  present  conflict  will  not  be  ended  without  a  struggle.  And 
Matthias  well  remembers  the  fame  that  you  acquired  in  the  Hun- 
garian uprising  against  the  Turks  as  the  highest  captain  of  the 
Bohemian  army.  And  the  Archduke  greatiy  desires  to  see  you 
make  your  present  military  glory  still  the  greater  by  taking  over 
supreme  command  of  the  military  forces  of  Matthias. 

Zuzanka  (Jestingly). — It  seems  to  me.  Highest  Game  Warden, 
that  you  have  already  discovered  the  best  means  of  winning  over 
our  master. 

Kinsky  {With  a  bow). — ^Your  presence,  lady,  is  not  the  least 
influence  in  my  favor. 

Rozmberk. — Before  you,  Kinsky,  I  need  not  conceal  the  fact 
that  I  am  pleased  with  the  attention  I  have  received  from  the 
Archduke.  It  is  even  possible  that  I  might  wish  to  serve  him  on 
the  field. 

Kinsky. — ^That  is  of  the  greatest  importance  as  the  first  step. 
But  as  soon  as  he  takes  the  throne,  he  will  need  your  assistance  in 
affairs  of  state. 

Rozmberk. — It  is  not  necessary  to  look  so  far  ahead.  But 
much  depends  on  other  matters,  Kinsky, — and  I  myself  would 
like  to  see  one  thing  realized. 

Kinsky. — And  that  is  ? 

Rozmberk. — I  am  informed  that  the  Archduke  Matthias  is 
ready  to  recognize  freedom  of  religious  belief  not  only  in  this  king- 
dom, but  in  all  other  lands  as  well.  If  he  wishes  to  gain  my  sup- 
port for  his  cause,  I  must  first  be  assured  that  this  is  firmly  his  in- 
tention. Individualism  among  our  brothers  is  still  frowned  upon 
and  suppressed  as  though  it  were  an  evil  thing,  and  a  menace  to 
unity  of  belief.  Yet  there  is  not  a  church  on  earth  which  would 
shine  more  and  favor  people  with  purer  laws. 

Kinsky  {Zealously). — Be  assured  that  Matthias  will  proclaim 
not  only  freedom  of  religious  faith,  but  freedom  of  conscience  as 
well.  No  faith  shall  any  longer  be  suppressed,  the  least  that  union 
of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  to  which  you  yourself  belong. 

(BiLENT  enters  the  room  guardedly  ^  trying  to  catchthe  last  words.) 
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Rozmberk. — I  am  an  individualist;  but  were  I  not,  I  still  be- 
lieve I  would  proclaim  myself  in  favor  of  freedom  of  religious  be- 
lief. If  the  Archduke  is  ready  to  grant  this  wish  of  mine,  I  assure 
you  that  I  am  ready  to  align  myself  with  him,  and  to  help  him 
win  the  kingdom  he  desires.  King  Rudolf  opposes  this  religious 
freedom  we  desire, — and  I  do  not  think  he  is  serving  either  himself 
or  others  by  his  opposition. 

Kinsky. — Only  those  who  intentionally  keep  that  sentiment 
alive  within  him, — ^foreigners  in  the  country,  and  our  chief  oppo- 
nents. 

Rozmberk  (Rising;  KiNSKf  and  Zuzanka  rise  also). — That  is 
true.  But  excuse  me  for  a  while.  Just  remain  here,  and  in  the 
morning  I  will  give  you  my  definite  answer. 

Kinsky. — ^And  can  I  possibly  hope  that  it  may  be  given  soon- 
er.? 

Zuzanka  {Hanging  on  the  arm  of  Rozmberk). — It  seems  to  me 
that  you  can  consider  the  answer  final.     {They  walk  away.) 

Scene  III 

BiLENT  alone.  Later  Old&ich  and  the  mistresses  of  Rozm- 
berk enter. 

Bilent. — ^The  dice  are  beginning  to  turn  wrong  and  if  I  did  not 
adjust  them  at  times  I  know  not  how  the  game  would  end  after  a 
while.  {Steps  to  the  door  from  which  Rozmberk  stepped  out.)  Old- 
rich!  (OldSich  enters.)  Just  as  soon  as  the  master  comes,  and 
Kinsky  goes  to  his  own  room — 

Oldfich. — Kinsky  has  gone  with  him. 

Bilent. — Then  Kinsky  must  have  stepped  out  from  the  castle; 
all  the  better. — Go  to  the  Secretary  Hannewaldt  and  tell  him, — 
but  alone,  of  course, — that  the  master  commanded  me  to  make  an 
announcement  to  him.  (Oldrich  goes  away.)  Here  is  need  of 
action  swifter  and  sharper  than  any  taken  by  the  smooth  court 
eel,  the  Highest  Game  Warden.  And  now  it  is  time  to  turn  loose 
the  golden  pheasant  and  all  its  chickens.  {Opens  the  door  leading 
into  the  room  of  Rozmberk.)  Fly,  fly  away,  you  pretty  birds,  lest 
your  long  captivity  should  cripple  your  wings. 

{From  the  room  proceed  the  mistresses  of  Rozmberk,  fifteen  in 
number.  Of  them,  three  are  Bohemian, — Anna,  Eli  ska,  and  Len- 
ka,  one  a  Turkish  girl,  others,  Spanish,  Roumanian,  Indian,  Jew- 
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ishj  Polish  J  German  J  French,  Russian,  Bosnian,  Madgar,  and  final- 
ly a  Moor,) 

Anna. — Is  the  master  here  ? 

BilenU — ^Yes,  yes,  fine  ladies.  {Greeting  the  others.)  Aj,  dona 
signora, — ^how  beautiful  you  are,  and  you,  you  lovely  pearls  from 
the  Sultanas  harem — 

Eliska. — Silence,  Master  Wizard,  your  tongue  behind  your 
teeth! 

Bilent. — ^Terrifying  commandant,  how  can  I  be  serious  and 
conduct  myself  gravely  when  I  see  so  many  lovely  creatures 
around  me!  {The  Moor  steps  up  to  him  and  laughs  with  a  leer  in 
her  face.  I&ii^e^t  backs  away,  looking  frightened.)  Ha,  you  she- 
devil,  would  that  Satan  had  left  you  in  your  own  country! 

Lenka  {Quickly  finishing). — From  which  I  flew  away! 

Bilent  {With  comical  feigned  anger). — Certainly  nobody  else 
on  earth  cared  for  you!  {All  the  others  leave;  in  the  meantime 
Hannewaldt  enters.) 

Scene  IV 

Bilent  and  Hannewaldt 

Hannewaldt. — ^What  is  this  aggregation  of  girls  and  nation- 
alities which  has  just  now  passed  me? 

Bilent. — ^Aj,  the  harem  of  the  master,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Hannewaldt. — ^Then  these  are  his  mistresses,  of  whom  we  hear 
everywhere  we  go?    How  long  have  they  been  here? 

Bilent. — ^A  number  of  years;  although  they  are  occasionally 
exchanged.  The  master  was  born  under  the  Gemmi, — and  he  is 
all  the  while  looking  for  his  twin, — though  he  seeks  for  it  only 
among  the  members  of  the  female  sex. 

Hannewaldt  {Laughing).  — ^And  when  was  this  collection 
made  ? 

Bilent. — During  the  lifetime  of  the  Lady  Katherine,  wife  of 
the  master.  The  lovely  Zuzanka  was  then  present,  also  some  five 
or  six  of  the  girls. 

Hannewaldt. — ^The  Lady  Katheriae  allowed  it? 

Bilent. — Aj,  the  one  was  ready  to  grant  a  little  happiness  to 
the  other.  {Quietly,  intimately.)  The  Lady  Katherine  was  fond 
of  entertaining  herself  with  the  young  attendants, — and  Hendrych 
Sobek  of  Komic  was  especially  favored  by  her. 
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Hannetvaldt  {Laughing). — So  she  could  not  object  when  His 
Grace  started  a  special  harem  for  himself. 

Bilent  {Laughing). — ^Yes,  yes,  Master  Secretary. — ^And  now 
His  Grace  has  fifteen  women  altogether, — afresh,  active,  loving, — 
almost  each  one  of  a  different  nationality.  Two  weeks  ago  he 
bought  the  last  one,  the  Moor,  brought  in  from  Africa  by  way  of 
Venice. 

Hannetvaldt. — So  I  can  see  that  you  are  gay  here  at  Tfebon. 

Bilent. — The  collection  was  formerly  even  larger  than  now. — 
{Seriously). — But  I  have  a  serious  matter  to  take  up  with  you. 

Hannetvaldt  {Surprised). — ^Unhappy  news! 

Bilent. — ^To  some  extent.  The  master  is  inclining  toward 
Kinsky, — ^he  has  promised  to  give  him  a  certain,  and  as  it  now  ap- 
pears, a  favorable  answer  by  tomorrow. 

Hannetvaldt. — ^Then  my  cause  is  going  down! 

Bilent. — Even  now  it  is  not  altogether  lost.  You  may  yet 
win  Rozmberk, — ^he  does  not  stand  solid,  he  vacillates  every  other 
moment. 

Hannetvaldt. — But  if  he  has  given  his  word? 

Bilent. — ^He  gave  it  for  the  present;  he  may  change  his  mind 
again.  It  all  depends  on  you  and  the  time  and  manner  in  which 
you  speak  with  him. 

Hannetvaldt  {Taking  Bilent  by  the  hand  as  though  to  ask  a 
favor.) — ^How  shall  I  act? 

Bilent. — First  select  an  opportune  moment  when  he  shall  be 
in  a  pleasant  mood. 

Hannetvaldt. — ^That  time  is  best  known  to  you. 

Bilent. — ^Then  bear  in  mind  two  things;  strike  at  his  ambition 
and  guard  against  irritating  him  by  an  untimely  word.  You  have 
a  difficult  part  to  play, — ^for  more  than  two  years  the  enemies  of 
Rudolf  have  been  trying  to  win  him,  and  now  the  devil  has 
brought  Kinsky  here  at  just  this  time.     But  all  may  yet  be  well. 

Hannetvaldt. — ^His  ambition  I  may  fulfill,  but  how  can  I  be 
assured  that  I  will  not  arouse  his  anger. 

Bilent. — I  have  a  small  recipe;  do  not  offend  him  in  anything 
and  if  possible  see  that  Kinsky  falls  into  that  mistake.  Promise 
him  that  Rudolf  the  King  proclaims  religious  freedom  to  all  creeds 
— especially  to  the  order  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren. 

Hannetvaldt. — ^That  I  must  not,  I  cannot  do!  The  Emperor 
would  never  consent!  (To  himself)  And  I  have  been  the  fore- 
most to  hold  him  back! 
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(Enter  Ctibor  of  Ujezda.  Both  bow.  Ctibor  stops  on  see- 
ing  Hannewaldt.) 

Scene  V 
BiLENT,  Hannewaldt  and  Ctibor  of  Ujezda 

Bilent  {Approaching  Ctibor). — ^The  master  is  not  here. 

Ctibor. — I  am  not  seeking  him.  I  was  just  coming  to  you. 
{Secretly)  You  can  do  it  now  as  easily  as  another  time, — speak 
a  word  for  me  to  Hannewaldt. 

Bilent. — I  will  do  so,  wait  right  here;  perhaps  you  may  be  of 
service  to  him  yourself.     {Goes  to  Hannewaldt.) 

Hannewaldt  {Quietly). — It  is  necessary  to  go. 

Bilent. — ^He  is  our  friend. 

Hannewaldt. — But  still  I  hesitate  to  act  in  his  presence. 

Bilent. — ^Would  you  care  to  step  into  my  laboratory? 

Hannewaldt. — No,  not  there. 

Bilent. — ^Then  into  the  observatory.  {Aloud.)  Here  is 
where  my  realm  begins.  (Ctibor  approaches  him.  Bilent  points 
to  the  secret  door.) 

Ctibor  {Jokingly). — Do  not  venture  into  those  places, — that 
is  the  antechamber  of  the  archdevil. 

Hannewaldt. — ^What  is  here? 

Bilent. — First  the  laboratory  for  my  alchemistic  experiments 
which  extends  beyond  the  master's  apartments,  to  the  main  door. 
The  other  one  is  underground.  Upstairs  is  the  astrological  obser- 
vatory where  the  master  tries  out  his  experiments  and  cabalistic 
rites,  in  which,  however,  I  have  but  little  faith.  And  this  space  here 
{pointing  to  the  room  in  which  they  were  standing)  also  has  its 
own  history,  more  erotic  than  terrible:  more  than  one  dove  has 
been  captured  here. 

Ctibor  {Maliciously). — ^Birdcatcher  Bilent! 

Bilent. — I  promise  you  freedom  of  both  body  and  soul.  Pray 
enter.  If  you  fear  the  laboratory,  we  will  step  into  the  observa- 
tory only.  (Hannewaldt  vanishes  in  the  doorway.)  You,  friend, 
remain  for  the  present  in  my  place.  ( Vanishes.  As  he  is  closing  the 
door,  PoLYXENA  enters  the  room  from  the  antechamber.  Ctibor 
hastens  to  her.) 
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Scene  VI 
Ctibor  and  Polyxena 

Ctibor. — ^Miss  Polyxena! 

Polyxena. — I  have  found  you,  Mr.  Ujezda! 

Ctibor. — ^Have  you  a  request  that  I  can  grant? 

Polyxena. — ^My  uncle  has  been  summoned  for  an  interview 
with  the  master,  and  a  fast  courier  has  just  arrived  with  a  letter 
which  should  be  delivered  instantly,  especially  if  he  is  with  the 
count.  So  I  myself  took  special  charge  of  it  in  order  that  my  uncle 
receive  it  at  once. 

CtibcT. — Count  Rozmberk  is  still  below  in  the  garden.  Mr. 
Hannewaldt  went  with  the  master  of  Alchemy  to  the  laboratory, 
but  both  will  return  very  soon. 

Polyxena  {Looking  frightened). — Into  the  alchemist^s  vault? 
That  is  not  a  cheerful  place. 

Ctibor. — I  am  not  afraid,  but  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  disgust  that 
I  enter  the  laboratory  myself,  and  I  perceive  that  you  are  afraid  of 
the  spot. 

Polyxena. — You  are  my  protector,  and  I  need  have  no  fear. 

Ctibor  {Ardently). — ^Your  protector, — but  how  brief  must  be 
my  dream!  A  day  or  two  will  pass  by,  and  you  will  be  taken 
away, — taken  away  from  me! 

Polyxena. — ^And  though  it  were  even  harder  to  endure  the  ab- 
sence, it  cannot  be  prevented. 

Ctibor. — It  lies  entirely  in  your  hands. 

Polyxena. — ^That  is  not  the  case. 

Ctibor. — It  frightens  me  to  think  that  you  will  go  away,  lady, 
it  frightens  me  when  I  realize  that  I  may  lose  you.  Perhaps  there 
will  be  no  other  opportunity  before  your  departure  for  me  to  talk 
with  you  alone.  {With  growing  earnestness.)  Let  your  absence 
from  me  be  but  very  brief,  and  let  your  soul,  your  heart,  be  mine, 
for  I  cannot  tear  my  thought  away  from  you. 

Polyxena  {Ardently). — And  if  I  myself  desired  to  be  near  you, 
how  would  it  be  possible  to  fulfill  that  wish  ? 

Ctibor. — Be  mine! 

Polyxena  {Gazing  at  Ctibor,  who  is  drawing  her  closer  to  him). 
Ctibor,  what  can  possibly  come  of  this  mutuality  and  love  but 
pain? 

Ctibor. — ^Not  at  all,  not  at  all,  you  shall  be  mine,  you  must  be 
mine.    And  if  happiness  is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world  it 
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must  live  and  dwell  with  us.  I  have  a  small  estate  and  it  is  pos- 
sible for  me  to  acquire  some  of  the  things  in  life  that  I  have  pursued. 

Polyxena. — ^You  are  free,  but  I  am  not. 

Ctibor. — I  will  ask  your  uncle  for  your  hand  and  heart,  and 
should  he  be  opposed,  my  master,  who  has  been  a  second  father 
and  a  guardian  to  me,  will  also  be  my  spokesman. 

Polyxena. — Ctibor!     (Falling  on  his  breast.) 

Ctibor  {Embracing  her). — ^Heaven  has  showered  me  with  bless- 
ings!    (Kisses  her.) 

Scene  VII 

Ctibor,  Polyxena,  Hannewaldt  and  Bilent 

Bilent  (Stepping  from  the  laboratory  with  Hannewaldt). — 
Those  are  my  hiding  places, — and  if  you  have  been  uneasy  in  them 
you  may  take  a  long  breath  and  rest  at  ease. 

Polyxena  (Seeing  Hannewaldt  stepping  out^  hastens  to  meet 
him.). — ^Uncle,  here  is  an  important  letter!     (Handing  it  to  him.) 

Hannewaldt  (Looks  at  it  and  starts). — ^Nobody  else  has  had  this 
in  his  hands? 

Polyxena. — It  has  not  left  my  hands.  (Hannewaldt  ap- 
proaches her  J  quickly  opens  the  letter  and  reads.  It  is  apparent  there 
are  two  letters  sealed  together.) 

Bilent  (To  Polyxena). — ^Would  the  lady  like  to  look  into  my 
apartments? 

Polyxena  (Frightened). — Not  at  all,  sir.  (Walks  off  toward 
Ctibor.)     I  feel  oppressed  when  I  am  even  in  sight  of  them. 

Hannewaldt  (Reads  the  letter  with  clouded  face). — ^Wait  for  me, 
Polyxena,  in  the  room.  (Polyxena  walks  away^  escorted  to  the 
door  by  Ctibor.)  Mr.  Bilent,  I  must  speak  at  once  w^th  the  mas- 
ter! 

Bilent. — ^That  is  impossible.  If  the  master  is  entertaining 
h'mself  among  his  mistresses,  nobody  must  disturb  him. 

Hannewaldt  (Emphatically). — ^There  is  much  need  of  haste, 
the  matter  is  important!  Sir,  I  will  give  you  anything  you  may 
desire,  only  gain  a  hearing  for  me  with  the  master. 

Bilent. — ^Wait  then,  sir,  an  hour  or  a  half  hour.  As  soon  as 
Mr.  Rozmberk  returns,  it  may  be  possible  to  speak  with  him. 

Hannewaldt. — ^And  in  a  half  hour's  time  everything  may  be 
lost! 

Ctibor  (Turning  at  the  door). — If  an  important  matter  is  at 
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stake  there  must  be  no  delay.  If  is  is  agreeable  to  you,  sir,  I  will 
try  to  gain  a  hearing  for  you. 

Hannewaldt  {Quickly). — I  will  be  grateful  to  you,  young 
knight! 

Bilent. — ^All  is  useless!  The  master  is  quick-tempered  and 
you  will  only  arouse  him  against  yourself. 

Ctibor. — I  will  try  by  peaceful  measures  to  win  him  to  our 
frame  of  mind. 

Hannewaldt. — Do  so — I  must  now  make  use  of  all.  (Ctibor 
walks  away.) 

Scene  VIII 

Hannewaldt,  Bilent  and  later  Ctibor 

Bilent. — ^Why  such  haste? 

Hannewaldt. — ^The  president  of  the  king^s  council,  Cardinal 
Dietrichstein,  writes  and  commands  me  {pointing  to  the  letter)  to 
win  Rozmberk  at  any  price,  and  herewith  gives  me  full  power  to 
do  and  act  as  I  please. 

Bilent. — ^This  may  favor  your  cause,  and  you  may  yet  gain 
your  aim. 

Hannewaldt  {Turning  to  Bilent,  tvith  emphasis). — And  first 
of  all,  I  must  gain  others.  Help  me  to  persuade  Rozmberk  to  ac- 
cept my  proposition  and  you  shall  become  the  first  alchemist  in  the 
kingdom. 

Bilent  {Overcome  with  surprise). — My  word  on  it,  Master 
Secretary!  I  am  entirely  yours,  and  I  hope  to  be  of  great  service 
to  you!     (Ctibor  quickly  approaches.) 

Hannewaldt. — ^What  news? 

Ctibor. — For  the  present,  luck  is  against  us, — it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  give  all  your  strength  to  this. 

Bilent. — You  have  been  at  the  master^s? 

Ctibor. — ^Not  yet.  But  I  heard  reports  on  the  way  which  you 
ought  to  know  before  we  proceed  any  further. 

Hannewaldt. — ^What  is  it? 

Ctibor. — ^The  master  has  invited  Kinsky  to  take  a  walk  in  the 
garden  with  him  and  his  mistresses. 

Bilent  {Crushed). — ^Then  we  are  lost! 
.     Hannewaldt. — ^Why? 

Bilent. — ^That  signifies  that  the  master  is  his.     Such  a  favor 
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he  has  never  before  conferred  upon  any  strange  guest.  I  fear  this 
is  the  end  of  everything  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Ctibor. — And  I  have  yet  more  to  tell  you, — ^I  heard  it  from 
Chamberlain  Vladislav,  the  acting  attendant.  The  master  talked 
with  Kinsky  about  King  Rudolf,  and  approved  of  certain  demands 
of  Kinsky^s. 

BiUnt  {Without  hope). — I  said  so,  and  it  is  the  truth.  No- 
body else  could  have  helped  him  except  Zuzanka.  Kinsky  must 
have  won  her. 

Hannewaldt  {Thoughtfully). — Only  one  way  is  left, — ^Kinsky 
must  be  stopped  before  he  carries  on  any  further  negotiations  with 
Rozmberk. 

Ctibor  {Eagerly). — I  will  take  the  responsibility  upon  myself. 

Hanruwaldt  {Agitated). — ^My  young  friend,  if  you  can  succeed 
in  doing  so,  I  will  help  you  realize  your  dreams  while  they  are 
still  yours,  and  open  to  you  the  gate  to  the  king's  court. 

Ctibor. — ^Then  will  you  grant  me  the  request  which  I  will  lay 
before  you? 

Hannewaldt. — Every  one! 

Ctibor. — I  will  bring  the  master!     {Disappears.) 

Scene  IX 
Hannewaldt  and  Bilent 

Hannewaldt. — I  have  full  power  to  act.  I  will  offer  him  any 
national  office  he  may  desire, — even  that  of  minister  of  Interior 
Government  under  Rudolf. 

Bilent. — ^Will  Rudolf  and  Dietrich  consent? 

Hannewaldt. — ^They  will,  for  they  will  likewise  be  protected. 

Bilent  {Deliberating  the  words  of  Hannewaldt). — ^Master 
Secretary,  I  know  of  something  that  may  help. 

Hannewaldt. — ^What  is  it? 

Bilent. — ^Possibly  your  offers  will  win  him;  I  doubt  it.  If  all 
your  efforts  should  fail  you,  then  it  will  be  time  to  leave  further 
negotiations  in  the  hands  of  Polyxena. 

Hannewaldt. — I  fail  to  understand  you. 

Bilent. — If  you  will  make  a  very  brilliant  offer  to  Rozmberk, 
it  is  possible  that  you  may  catch  him  with  it.  But  you  can  accom- 
plish more  than  the  minister  of  the  king*s  council  himself  can  do, 
by  blinding  him  with  the  charms  of  your  niece.     Put  the  respon- 
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sibility  upon  her,  let  her  confer  with  Rozmberk  about  this  affair  of 
yours. 

Hannewaldt. — Impossible.  She  knows  nothing  about  it.  I 
only  took  her  along  to  conceal  the  real  purpose  of  my  trip. 

BiUnU — She  need  not  do  much.  Just  let  her  know  what  is 
happening,  so  she  will  try  to  win  the  favor  of  Rudolf  {quickly) — 
and  use  it  to  your  advantage. 

Hannewaldt  {Gazing  awhile  at  Bilent.) — She  will  never  lend 
herself  to  that! 

Bilent. — ^Then  you  must  give  up  your  project. 

Hannewaldt  {Agitated). — I  am  compelled  to  win  him.  And, 
were  I  to  accept  your  advice,  who  will  guarantee  me  that  I  can  win 
Rudolf? 

Bilent. — I  and  the  passion  of  Rozmberk.  He  is  carried  away 
with  your  niece. 

Hannewaldt. — I  will  just  try  promises  that  touch  upon  his  am- 
bition. 

Bilent. — ^He  will  reject  them.  Kinsky  has  already  made 
them,  and  Rozmberk  is  far  closer  to  Matthias  than  he  is  to  Rudolf. 

Hannewaldt. — There  is  no  reason  for  it. 

Bilent. — ^There  is.  Matthias  has  for  a  long  time  been  in  favor 
of  religious  freedom,  especially  of  the  order  of  Bohemian  Brethren 
to  which  Rozmberk  belongs,  and  the  teachings  of  Luther  which 
the  German  princes  adopted.  Rudolf  will  make  concessions  to 
none  other  than  the  Catholic  faith.  If  you  fail  to  win  Rozmberk 
with  the  bait  I  have  mentioned,  then  all  your  negotiations  will  be 
in  vain. 

Hannewaldt. — I  cannot  make  a  sacrifice  of  Polyxena, — she  is 
my  niece! 

Bilent. — ^Then  you  must  make  a  sacrifice  of  yourself. 

Hannewaldt. — ^That  must  not  happen.  {To  himself y  quickly.) 
If  I  fail  in  the  mission  which  the  king  and  Dietrich  have  imposed 
upon  me,  it  will  mean  the  end  of  me  and  all  my  plans.  Anything 
that  I  may  ask  will  be  mine,  if  I  can  but  gain  Rozmberk, — and 
should  I  fail  in  this  mission,  I  am  ruined! — {Aloud)  Bilent,  if 
all  my  other  offers  are  made  in  vain,  I  will  place  Polyxena  in  his 
hands! 

Scene  X 

Hannewaldt,  Bilent  and  Ctibor 

Ctibor  {Entering  quickly). — The  master  will  be  here  instantly! 
I  have  stirred  him  up.     I  fought  my  way  into  his  privacy.     I  dis- 
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turbed  his  rest.  He  has  told  Kinsky  that  he  will  keep  all  his  prom- 
ises. Nevertheless,  he  is  ready  to  give  you  a  hearing.  He  is  curi- 
ous to  know  what  this  important  matter  may  be. 

HannewaldU — I  thank  you.  For  this  act,  I  will  reward  you 
in  the  name  of  the  King. 

Ctibor. — I  ask  for  my  reward  at  your  hands  sir;  fulfill  my  one 
request,  and  I  gladly  relinquish  all  others. 

HannewaldU — ^And  that  is  .^ 

Ctibor. — ^The  hand  of  Miss  Polyxena! 

Hannewaldt  {Wildly). — ^You  are  mad! 

Ctibor. — ^Do  not  fear  that  my  demand  is  too  great! 

Hannewaldt  (Faintly). — But  I  cannot  grant  it! 

Ctibor. — Good  Heavens! 

Hannewaldt. — I  cannot  decide  about  the  hand  of  my  niece. 

Ctibor  (Joyfully). — I  have  her  consent! 

Hannewaldt. — I  do  not  believe  it — she  is  promised  to  another! 

Ctibor. — Impossible,  her  lips  and  heart  cannot  lie! 

Hannewaldt. — I  wanted  to  say,  she  is  intended  for  another. 

Ctibor. — By  you.^ 

Hannewaldt. — By  me. 

Ctibor. — Oh  give  her  to  me,  give  her  to  me ! 

Hannewaldt  (Thoughtfully.)    All  is  in  vain, — ^give  her  up. 

(Ctibor  giddily  sinks  down  into  a  seat,  supported  by  Bilent. 
RoZMBERK  just  then  enters.  Bilent  leads  Ctibor  away^  un- 
noticed by  RoZMBERK,  into  the  antechamber.) 

Scene  XI 

RoZMBERK  and  Hannewaldt 

Rozmberk. — ^What  is  so  important,  Master  Secretary?  See 
how  obliging  I  am  to  you. 

Hannewaldt. — ^The  urgency  of  the  commands  which  have  been 
imposed  upon  me  by  the  king  excuse  my  boldness. 

Rozmberk. — ^And  they  are.^ 

Hannewaldt. — ^The  Archduke  Matthias  is  preparing  for  an 
apparent  uprising.  Therefore,  the  King  desires  to  know  who  will 
be  his  friends,  and  who  will  stand  by  Matthias. 

Rozmberk. — And  what  is  your  desire,  or  the  King*s  further 
commands.^ 

Hannewaldt. — I  am  empowered  to  offer  to  Your  Grace  the 
highest  office  in  the  realm.     You  may  name  whatever  you  desire. 
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Cardinal  Dietrich  pledges  himself  to  fulfill  the  promise,  if  you  will 
come  forth  and  proclaim  yourself  in  favor  of  the  King. 

Rozmberk  {Surprised  and  laughing). — I  cannot  think  ill  of  you, 
sir,  for  wishing  to  tell  me  about  it.     However, — 

Hannewaldu — However, — 

Rozmberk, — You  can  understand  why  the  offer  carries  no 
great  weight  at  a  time  when  the  throne  is  liable  to  change  its  rulers. 

Hannewaldt, — But  that  will  not  happen! 

Rozmberk. — ^Many  things  lie  outside  one's  power. 

Hannewaldt. — ^Well,  even  though  it  were  possible  that  a 
change  might  occur,  with  your  aid,  Your  Grace,  it  can  never  hap- 
pen. 

Rozmberk. — Who  can  tell  how  things  will  turn  out? 

Hannetoaldt. — All  is  well  should  Your  Grace  but  accept  the 
King's  offer,  a  part  in  the  government  of  his  realm. 

Rozmberk  {to  himself). — ^A  part  in  the  government  of  the 
realm — {Aloud)  For  me  that  is  an  honorable  offer.  But  I  do 
not  even  ask  what  part  in  the  government  that  would  be.  For 
how  would  it  be  possible  to  govern  in  the  midst  of  all  this  turmoil, 
— ^when  His  Majesty,  the  King  himself  is  almost  opposing  peace 
and  order  in  the  realm? 

Hannewaldt. — I  do  not  understand  you,  my  master.  For 
what  could  be  pleasanter  than  to  help  rule  in  the  country  after  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  present  turmoil? 

Rozmberk. — If  the  king  is  really  in  earnest,  he  can  readily  es- 
tablish peace.  What  has  been  and  now  is  the  chief  cause  of  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  kingdom?  Just  this,  that  His  Majesty,  allow- 
ing himself  to  be  swayed  by  one  influence  at  court,  will  not  allow 
us  religious  freedom,  and  freedom  of  conscience  and  conviction  as 
well.  (Hannewaldt  displays  apparent  surprise  and  looks  ill  at 
ease.)  That  is  the  cause  of  all  this  unrest  which  is  stirring  up  such 
mighty  waves  that  they  threaten  to  undermine  the  very  throne. 
And  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  able  to  promise  that  the  king  will 
yield  to  our  demands,  that  we  can  expect  him  to  grant  us  freedom 
in  religious  affairs? 

Hannewaldt  {Trying  to  find  a  means  oj  escape). — I  do  not  be- 
lieve. Your  Grace,  that  you  need  attach  so  much  importance  to 
this  issue.  What  is  a  difference  of  religious  opinion  compared 
with  other  more  important  matters  which  are  at  stake  just  now? 

Rozmberk. — Well,  since  our  request  concerns  a  matter  so  in- 
significant, surely  the  king  will  not  refuse  to  grant  it.     Have  you 
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the  power,  Master  Secretary,  to  give  some  sort  of  a  definite  prom- 
ise in  regard  to  the  same  ? 

Hannewaldt  {Trying  to  suppress  his  discomfort). — I  have  not 
the  power  to  do  so,  tiie  matter  was  not  taken  up  by  the  king. 

Rozmberk. — Then  I  fear  that  our  conference  will  be  sadly 
eflFected. 

Hannewaldt. — Then  Your  Grace  considers  my  offer  so  lightly? 
Not  only  a  part  of  the  government  does  the  king  offer  you,  but 
whichever  part  you  may  desire. 

Rozmberk. — And  our  faith  ?    Religious  freedom  ? 

Hannewaldt  {Agitated). — Religious  freedom,  absolute  reli- 
gious freedom,  to  the  Lutherans  and  the  Bohemian  Brethren? 

Rozmberk. — ^That  is  the  case,  and  I  desire  it  above  all  things. 

Hannewaldt  {Decidedly). — That  is  impossible  to  grant. 

Rozmberk. — ^And  you  will  not  even  promise  to  ask  for  this  of 
the  king? 

Hannewaldt. — I  cannot,  I  cannot!  I  am  a  Catholic  {to  him-- 
self)  and  the  king  must  not  escape  from  our  hands. 

Rozmberk. — Then  it  will  be  useless  to  discuss  the  matter  fur- 
ther. 

Hannewaldt  {Frightened). — ^And  you  are  willing.  Count,  to 
reject  everything  else  without  further  consideration? 

Rozmberk. — My  words  are  clear. 

Hannewaldt  {To  himself). — I  must  yield,  even  in  this  case,  I 
must  yield.  {Aloud)  Well  then,  Mr.  Rozmberk,  I  will  sacrifice 
all  that  it  is  f)os8ible  to  offer.  I  will  advise  His  Majesty  to  pro- 
claim religious  freedom,  and  will  use  my  influence  to  bring  this 
measure  about. 

Rozmberk  {Decidedly^  with  a  laugh). — And  now  you  must  ex- 
cuse me.  Master  Secretary,  if  I  no  longer  ask  for  any  further  sacri- 
fice at  your  hands.  You  have  declared  yourself  so  plainly  that  I 
could  not  possibly  consider  what  you  say. 

Hannewaldt  {Quickly). — I  will  give  you  a  guarantee,  an  ab- 
solute guarantee. 

Rozmberk. — ^And  that  is? 

Hannewaldt. — ^This  letter  {pointing  to  the  smaller  of  the  two 
which  he  took  from  the  one  envelope)  y  a  letter  written  in  the  name 
of  King  Rudolf  by  Cardinal  Dietrich  through  which  he  binds  him- 
self to  fulfill  any  promise  that  I  may  consider  expedient  to  make. 

Rozmberk  {With  a  laugh). — ^And  a  similar  guarantee  comes  to 
me  from  the  other  side. 
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Hannewaldt  {As  though  he  did  not  hear  the  last  words,  speak-- 
ing  quickly). — ^Yes,  but  if  necessary  {easily  and  zaith  growing 
emphasis)  I  will  increase  that  guarantee. 

Rozmberk. — I  am  interested! 

Hannewaldt, — ^Here  is  Dietrichstein's  letter,  and  besides  a 
guarantee  from  the  king,  I  promise  you  even  my  niece. 

Rozmberk. — Polyxena ! 

Hannewaldt. — I  will  leave  her  here,  so  you  will  believe  what 
I  have  said.     In  a  short  time,  you  will  acquire  the  highest  honors. 

Rozmberk  {Overcome  with  surprise) . — ^You  surely  do  not  mean  it ! 

Hannewaldt. — ^You  have  heard  me;  I  am  awaiting  your  deci- 
sion. 

Rozmberk  {Quickly  walks  across  the  room,  his  eye  lighting  up. 
Steps  before  Hannewaldt.  In  a  subdued  voice). — If  what  you 
have  said  is  really  true  and  if  you  are  sure  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  about  it, — it  may  yet  be  possible, — after  a  short  considera- 
tion, to  grant  your  request. 

Hannewaldt  {Quickly). — ^You  pledge  your  word! 

Rozmberk. — ^As  soon  as  I  am  sure  of  you. 

Scene  XII 
Rozmberk,  Hannewaldt  and  Bilent 

Silent  {Appearing). — Mr.  Kinsky  wishes  to  enter. 

Rozmberk. — I  cannot  see  him.  Tell  him  for  me,  sir,  not  to  en- 
tertain any  doubtful  hopes,  for  my  words  were  in  no  manner  bind- 
ing promises. 

Hannewaldt  {Privately  to  Bilent). — Go  down,  sir,  to  see  her — 

Bilent. — To  your  niece  .^ 

Hannewaldt. — ^And  tell  her  that  the  master  invites  her  to  step 
up  here. 

Bilent. — It  is  agreed — 

Hannewaldt. — Yes. 

Bilent. — Splendid ! 

Rozmberk  {to  Bilent). — I  will  give  you  the  key  from  the 
jewels,  to  hold  her  for  awhile. 

Bilent  {With  a  laugh). — It  shall  be  done,  I  shall  do  so! 
{Quickly  walks  away) 

Rozmberk. — I  am  here.  Master  Secretary,  in  my  own  rooms. 
Bilent  has  received  orders.     {Quickly  walks  away.) 

Hannewaldt  {Alone). — ^This  is  a  terrible  deed!     But  it  cannot 
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be  otherwise!  If  I  would  save  myself,  and  rise  in  my  service,  I 
must  sacrifice  all,  everything,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  stormy 
seas,  though  it  be  necessary  to  cast  my  own  child  into  its  angry 
waves.  Where  a  higher  necessity  is  at  stake,  even  human  life 
must  not  be  considered,  and  after  all,  what  has  been  lost  if  one 
young  woman  be  the  sacrifice  to  a  cause  where  she  may  possibly 
become  a  ruler. 

Scene  XIII 

RozMBERK,  Hannewaldt,  Bilent  and  Polyxena 

Rozmberk  {Entering  from  the  room.  To  himself), — I  cannot 
resist  the  desire  to  look  at  her.  (Polyxena  enters  with  Bilent. 
Rozmberk  eagerly  hastens  to  meet  her.)  You  are  so  beautiful,  Miss 
Polyxena,  that  you  engage  the  thoughts  of  all  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  near  you.  Permit  me  to  at  least  indicate  how  in- 
terested I  am. 

Polyxena. — You  are  extremely  gracious,  dear  master. 

Rozmberk. — ^Your  honorable  uncle,  to  my  sorrow,  is  prepar- 
ing for  a  hasty  departure.  But  Master  Bilent  has  been  command- 
ed to  give  you  anything  that  you  may  desire. 

Polyxena. — I  do  not  wish  to  give  you  offense,  dear  master, 
but  I  fear  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  me  to  accept  at  present. 

Rozmberk. — Oh  do  not  refuse  me  this  pleasure.  It  will  be 
accepted  with  the  knowledge  of  your  uncle.  {Bows  to  Polyxena, 
who  returns  the  bow  as  she  walks  away.  Aside  /o  Bilent.)  Is  the 
antechamber  prepared.^ 

Bilent. — I  had  it  closed.    The  attendant  has  left. 

Rozmberk. — ^Very  well.  {Bows  to  Polyxena  once  more^  and 
walks  off  to  his  room.) 

Hannewaldt  {Takes  Polyxena  aside.  Greatly  agitated). — No 
reason  why  you  should  refuse.  And  one  thing  more.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  a  most  important  matter.  If  I  fail  to  win  Rozmberk 
for  the  king,  then  I  myself  will  fall,  and  all  those  who  depend  upon 
me,  even  yourself  will  fall  with  me. 

Polyxena  {Obligingly). — If  it  will  help  you,  I  will  also  speak 
to  him. 

Hannewaldt. — Do  so, — you  shall  speak  to  him.  But  first  of 
all,  whatever  may  occur,  see  that  you  do  not  arouse  his  anger,  or 
we  both  are  lost! 

Polyxena. — I  will  not  incense  him, — but  your  words  are  so 
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strange,  I  cannot  grasp  their  meaning.     Why  should  I  make  him 
angry? 

Hannewaldt. — I  cannot  say  more, — just  conduct  yourself  as 
I  have  told  you.  {Walks  away  after  Rozmberk.  Polyxena 
gazes  after  him  with  a  puzzled  expression.) 

Scene  XIV 

BiLENT  and  Polyxena 

Bilent. — Graceful  lady,  I  will  now  perform  a  very  welcome 
duty. 

Polyxena. — ^The  whole  matter  is  so  mysterious  that  I  cannot 
grasp  it. 

Bilent. — It  is  an  idiosyncrasy  of  our  ruler.  Unusual  beauty 
always  captivates  him,  then  he  wishes  to  confer  favors  and  be- 
stow jewels  and  riches  uf)on  the  one  that  he  admires. 

Polyxena. — ^Yes,  I  have  heard  something  to  that  effect  about 
his  generosity,  but  I  did  not  expect  to  share  it. 

Bilent. — ^And  I  thought  so  at  once.  If  it  is  your  pleasure,  seat 
yourself,  and  I  will  open  this  at  once.  {Agitated^  walks  over  to  the 
table  to  open  a  jewel  case.)  Here  you  see,  lady,  what  faith  the  mas- 
ter imposes  in  me.  In  this  box  there  are  riches  valued  at  how 
many  hundreds,  I  cannot  say.  I  would  not  lie  were  I  to  state 
that  their  value  might  be  placed  at  thousands.  What  is  the  mat- 
ter that  I  cannot  open  it.  But  here  it  is.  {Opening)  Just  look 
pretty  lady, — you  do  not  see  as  yet — 

Polyxena. — ^Then  how  am  I  to  look? 

Bilent. — ^Ha,  ha,  {wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead) 
I  meant  to  say  that  here  we  have  just  the  cases.  You  will  find  the 
treasures  within  them.     {Opening  one.) 

Polyxena. — ^Ah ! 

Bilent. — ^Just  determine  which  one  you  will  have. 

Polyxena. — If  the  master  is  pressing  the  offer,  I  must  not  re- 
ject it,  and  I  will  accept  these  ear  rings. 

Bilent. — ^Aj,  mere  ruby  sparks,  of  very  little  value.  It  would 
not  go  well  with  me  were  I  to  permit  you  to  accept  them.  I  dare 
not  offer  you  less  than  this  diamond  pin.  That  is  the  very  least 
that  can  be  conferred  at  Trebon  on  such  a  beauty  as  you. 

Polyxena. — Such  a  valuable  gift  I  dare  not  accept. 

Bilent. — Then  you  will  vex  Count  Rozmberk. 
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Polyxena. — I  will  take  it  then,  even  though  my  hand  trem- 
bles as  I  reach  out  for  it.     {Takes  it  in  her  hand.) 

BilenU — ^That  is  but  a  trifle.  The  count  would  gladly  oflFer 
you  all  the  jewels  that  he  has  here,  if  you  desire  them  for  yourself. 

Polyxena  {Laughing), — ^That  is  a  fine  jest! 
BilenU — ^And  I  could  back  it  up  with  my  own  life.    And 
finally  what  is  that.     If  you  would  consentto  live  atthe  palace  for 
some  time,  if  you  will  only  remain  with  us — 

Polyxena. — ^But  how  could  I  ? 

BilenU — ^Your  uncle  has  several  other  trips  to  take — and  the 
master,  in  the  meantime,  will  be  pleased  to  keep  you  here.  You 
will  be  a  real  commandant  over  Trebon — 

Polyxena  {Rising). — I  cannot  consider  such  a  thing.  {HasU 
ily)  I  will  go  to  His  Grace,  and  if  it  is  possible — {looking  f rights 
ened) — but  no — I  have  heard  rep)orts  about  the  castle — I  myself 
do  not  know — 

BilenU — ^Ha  ha,  so  they  have  frightened  you  with  fairy  tales  .^ 
— Nothing  but  wild  reports.  But  just  wait  a  moment,  I  beg,  the 
master  himself  would  like  to  have  a  word  with  you — 

Polyxena. — I  will  come,  I  will  come  back  with  my  uncle. 

BilenU — ^Then,  gracious  lady,  you  refuse  otherwise  to  remain.^ 

Polyxena  {Horrified). — ^Away  from  here,  away!  {Tries  to 
reach  the  door.) 

Bilent. — ^Then  it  becomes  my  duty  to  entertain  you  for  awhile. 
{Leaps  to  the  door.) 

Polyxena. — Let  me  go! 

Bilent  {Laughing). — ^Not  here,  beautiful  fairy,  this  door  is 
closed. 

Polyxena.— ^\i9it  is  happening  here.^  {Looking  around.) 
Good  Heavens!     {Hastens  to  the  door  which  leads  to  the  apartment 

of  RoZMBERK.) 

BilenU — ^Ha  ha  ha!  We  have  taken  precaution  not  to  let  the 
bird  escape! 

Polyxena  {Vainly  trying  to  open  it). — Locked! 

Bilent. — Locked,  my  lovely  captive! 

Polyxena  {Looking  toward  the  window  frightened). — ^Then  there 
is  only  one  way.     {Runs  to  the  window.) 

Bilent  {Runs  after  her  and  stamps  his  foot). — Rise  up,  spirits, 
and  close  the  entrance!     {An  iron  grate  rises  before  the  entrance.) 

Polyxena  {Backs  away  in  terror). — ^This  is  an  ugly  play  of  the 
spirits.     I  am  captured  and  in  their  power. 
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BiUnt  (Advancing  and  making  a  sweeping  bow). — Imprisoned, 
beauty,  imprisoned  by  love,  and  for  the  love  of  Rozmberk. 
(PoLYXENA  screams.) 

ACT  III 

Rozmberk's  apartment.  Doors  leading  to  it  from  both  sides. 
Another  door  at  the  right  leading  to  the  wardrobe.  In  the  center ,  at 
the  rear^  is  a  black  iron  door^  a  grated  window  beside  it,  leading  into 
the  alchemist^ s  laboratory. 

Scene  I 

ZuZANKA  seated  at  the  spinning  wheel;  Ctibor  stands  before  her, 
greatly  agitated;  later  KiNSKf . 

Zuzanka. — ^What  are  you  saying? 

Ctibor. — ^Not  a  sign  of  her  anywhere.  Hannewaldt  has  her 
hidden  outside  of  his  own  apartments. 

Zuzanka  {Quickly). — ^Where  else  could  she  be? 

Ctibor. — I  do  not  know.  I  have  been  watching  Hannewaldt's 
apartments  and  I  know  that  Polyxena  did  not  return  to  them. 

Zuzanka  {With  growing  suspicion). — Then  some  one  else  sure- 
ly knows  where  she  is  concealed.  I  must  find  out  where  she  is, 
and  if  you  should  learn  something  in  the  meantime,  Ctibor, — ^Then 
Kinsky  was  right,  after  all. 

Kinsky  {Appears  in  the  door  at  the  left,  gloomy,  cool,  but  cour- 
teous).— I  am  looking  for  the  master  of  the  castle,  and  instead  I 
find  the  mistress. 

Zuzanka. — I  also  am  waiting  for  the  master,  and  do  not  know 
what  is  delaying  him. 

Kinsky. — I  could,  at  least,  lovely  lady,  oflFer  a  supp)osition. 

Zuzanka  {Quickly). — ^Mr.  Kinsky: 

Kinsky. — ^A  supposition  which  would  be  suitable  for  your 
ears  alone. 

Zuzanka. — I  will  let  you  know,  Ctibor,  as  soon  as  the  master 
appears.     (Ctibor  leaves  through  the  door  at  the  left.) 

Scene  II 

KiNSKf  and  Zuzanka 

Zuzanka  {Anxiously  and  fearfully). — ^What  do  you  know? 
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Kinsky. — ^That  the  very  thing  has  happened  which  I  sus- 
pected as  soon  as  I  arrived — ^that  to  which  I  called  your  attention, 
lovely  lady. 

Zuzanka. — Imp)ossible. 

Kinsky. — I  must  admit  that  it  sounds  improbable  as  long  as 
Trebon  is  ruled  by  her  whom  the  world  calls  beautiful  Zuzanka. 

Zuzanka. — Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  Polyxena — of 
Rozmberk? 

Kinsky. — Where  Count  Rozmberk  may  be  at  this  moment, 
I  do  not  know;  I  was  seeking  him  here  for  I  am  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  everything  that  I  have  gained.  But  I  am  able  to  tell  you 
where  Polyxena  is. 

Zuzanka. — Say  it! 

Kinsky. — In  the  apartments  of  Count  Rozmberk! 

Zuzanka. — For  heaven's  sake,  that  cannot  be! 

Kinsky. — It  is  the  case.  I  positively  know  that  she  was  es- 
corted to  Rozmberk's  apartments  while  Hannewaldt  was  with 
him.     Her  uncle  went  away,  but  no  one  has  seen  Polyxena  since. 

Zuzanka. — ^Then  they  have  an  understanding!  She  is  in  it 
with  them. 

Kinsky. — For  that  reward,  Rozmberk  has  deserted  the  Arch- 
duke and  me, — he  has  found  one  more  pleasing  than  you  are,  lady, 
and  will  give  her  control  of  the  palace  in  your  place! 

Zuzanka  (Agitated). — ^That  shall  not  happen! 

Kinsky  (Obligingly). — I  will  help  you  in  everything,  just  com- 
mand me.     I  will  exert  myself  to  obey  you. 

Zuzanka  (Jealously). — If  she  is  in  the  Count's  apartments,  I 
shall  find  her;  I  must  find  her,  wherever  she  is.  Then  see  to  it  that 
^he  is  taken  from  here,  that  she  is  lost  to  the  count  so  he  will  never, 
never  see  her  again. 

Kinsky. — I  will  do  it  if  I  must  risk  my  very  life.  I  must  not 
leave  Rozmberk  in  her  power,  and  if  I  can  rely  upon  your  aid, 
lovely  lady,  all  may  yet  be  well  with  my  cause. 

Zuzanka. — I  will  workforyour  interests  against  Hannewaldt's 
if  you  will  only  help  me  get  rid  of  her! 

Kinsky. — ^Then  I  still  have  hope  and  will  yet  be  victorious! 
Your  charms  are  not  so  insignificant,  lovely  lady,  that  you  could 
so  easily  be  defeated  by  a  rival.  But  you  have  even  more  at  stake 
than  I  have,  pretty  lady.  The  master  may  appear  at  any  mo- 
ment.    What  are  your  plans  ?    How  may  I  serve  you  ? 

Zuzanka. — If  she  is  in  this  wing  of  the  palace  we  surely  can 
find  her.  I  have  the  keys  to  all  the  rooms  of  Rozmberk's  apart- 
ments. 
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Kinsky. — I  am  certain  that  she  must  be,  unless  unseen  spirits 
have  carried  her  away  under  the  very  eyes  of  those  who  are  now  on 
guard  for  me. 

Zuzanka. — We  will  soon  know.  {Opens  the  door  at  the  right 
and  enters.)     Nobody  is  here. 

Kinsky  {Alone). — ^Then  a  little  further  away,  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room!  {to  himself)  Everything  is  a  lottery  now,  and  one 
haMrdous  play  may  yet  restore  to  me  what  I  have  gained  and  lost. 

{Screams  from  the  adjoining  room.  Polyxena  rushes  out  fol- 
lowed by  Zuzanka.) 

Scene  III 

Kinsky,  Zuzanka,  and  Polyxena 

Polyxena. — Save  me,  save  me.  Lady! 

Zuzanka  {Trembling  with  fear  while  she  hangs  to  a  chair). — 
Save  you,  lady.^  It  appears  to  me  that  I  would  serve  you  to  a 
poor  purpose  by  doing  so. 

Polyxena.-— Oh  take  pity  on  me,  and  if  possible  help  me  to  es- 
cape from  this  dreadful  place! 

Zuzanka  {Surprised). — ^You  wish  to  flee.? 

Kinsky  {Aside  to  Zuzanka). — We  were  mistaken.  She  seems 
to  be  innocent. 

Polyxena. — I  was  trapped !  Bilent  imprisoned  me,  then  turn- 
ed a  deaf  ear  to  all  my  pleas.     He  went  away,  leaving  me  alone! 

Zuzanka  {Quietly  to  Kinsky). — ^Rozmberk  had  her  trapped. 

Kinsky  {To  Zuzanka). — But  surely  with  Hannewaldt's  con- 
sent. Away  with  her,  away  from  here!  In  the  interest  of  your 
own  cause,  prevent  Rozmberk  from  seeing  her  again.  {To  Poly- 
xena) If  you  have  faith  in  us,  the  lady  will  hide  you  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  I  will  take  you  from  the  palace  as  soon  as  the  way  is  clear. 

Polyxena  {To  Zuzanka  and  KiNSK'f). — ^Do  so,  protect  me! 

Zuzanka. — Gladly,  I  will  gladly  help  you.  But  first  you 
must  leave  this  room,  and  go  to  my  apartment. 

Kinsky. — Is  it  possible  to  get  her  out  of  here } 

Polyxena. — I  will  run  away  if  I  must  fight  an  opening  through 
a  multitude. 

Kinsky  {Goes  to  the  door  at  the  left  and  opens  it). — ^AU  in  vain! 

Polyxena  and  Zuzanka  {Simultaneously). — ^What  did  you  say? 

Kinsky. — ^Here  is  Rozmberk! 

Polyxena. — Good  Heavens! 
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Zuzanka. — Lock  the  dcor  so  he  cannot  enter. 

Kinsky. — ^Then  we  surely  would  be  lost.  Quickly,  this  way! 
(Points  to  the  wardrobe  door.) 

Zuzanka. — ^We  will  hide  you! 

Polyxena. — ^Where  can  I  go? 

Zuzanka. — Step  in  here  for  the  present,  and  do  not  expose 
yourself.     (Pointing  to  the  wardrobe.)     I  will  be  responsible  for  you. 

(Polyxena  slips  into  the  wardrobe^  Kinsk^  closing  the  door 
after  her.     Then  Zuzanka  closes  the  door  leading  from  the  right.) 

Zuzanka  (Seating  herself). — Let  us  be  composed. 

Kinsky  (As  though  continuing  their  conversation). — It  seems  to 
me  that  it  will  be  useless  to  wait  any  longer.  (Rozmberk  and 
BiLENT  enter  the  room.) 

Scene  IV 

Rozmberk,  Bilent,  Zuzanka,  Kinsky 

Zuzanka. — ^The  master  has  finally  come.  You  allowed  us  to 
wait  a  long  time.     (Bilent  walks  off  to  the  laboratory.) 

Rozmberk. — I  did  not  expect  to  keep  you  waiting. 

Kinsky. — I  have  come  to  request  Your  Grace  for  a  short  inter- 
view. I  take  it  that  I  need  not  place  any  faith  in  the  statement 
made  to  me  a  short  time  ago  by  Mr.  Bilent.  You  were  doubt- 
less preoccupied  and  I  irritated  you  at  an  inopportune  moment. 

Rozmberk. — Not  at  all.  I  never  allow  myself  to  be  irritated 
by  my  friends.  You  are  as  dear  to  me  now,  my  brother,  as  you 
formerly  were,  and  happen  what  may,  nothing  must  touch  our 
friendship, 

Kinsky. — Do  not  complete  the  second  half,  Rozmberk,*  but 
keep  good  faith  with  me  with  these  words. 

Rozmberk. — I  will  not  finish,  since  that  is  your  request,  and  it 
pleases  me  only  too  well  that  the  conversation  regarding  this  sub- 
ject need  not  be  continued. 

Zuzanka. — ^Then  our  guest  may  still  feel  that  the  answer  you 
gave  him  in  the  garden  is  binding  and  a  final  one. 

Rozmberk. — Bilent  informed  Mr.  Kinsky  of  my  final  decision. 

Kinsky. — But  I  still  hope  the  decision  is  not  a  final  one,  and 
that  you  are  willing  to  weigh  the  matter  from  every  point  of  view. 

Rozmberk. — Sir,  you  have  heard  my  decision.  I  will  never 
become  an  ally  to  gain  the  measures  for  which  the  archduke  is 
striving.     (KiNSKf  starts  uneasily.)    That  is  my  reply. 
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Kinsky. — If  I  have  lost  all  which  I  was  led  to  believe  I  had 
gained,  make  at  least  one  promise  which  your  interest  demands. 

Rozmberk. — ^And  what  is  that? 

Kinsky. — ^Matthias  will  surely  win.  If  not  at  once,  as  we 
hoped  to  do  with  your  aid,  surely  he  will  do  so  in  a  very  short  time. 
If  you  will  not  align  yourself  with  Matthias,  then  at  least  with- 
draw your  aid  from  Rudolf. 

Rozmberk  {Waving  him  away). — ^Any  further  decision  I  must 
be  free  to  make  by  myself.  {Goes  to  Kinsk^  and  takes  him  by  the 
hand.)  As  long  as  you  desire  to  remain,  you  my  brother  shall  be 
be  a  dear  and  welcome  guest  at  Trebon.  (Kinsky  bows  to  Rozm- 
berk and  ZuzANKA,  at  whom  he  looks  meaningly  ^  and  walks  away.) 

Scene  V 

Rozmberk  and  Zuzanka 

Zuzanka  {In  a  flattering  manner). — ^You  have  just  refused  to 
grant  a  favor,  and  I  was  coming  to  ask  for  one. 

Rozmberk. — ^What  can  I  do  to  gratify  you.^ 

Zuzanka. — Gratify!  Formerly  you  used  to  ask  me  what  you 
might  do  to  win  my  love! 

Rozmberk  {Good  naturedly). — ^Aj,  you  surely  are  not  complain- 
ing? 

Zuzanka. — I  no  longer  merely  suspect, — I  now  know  beyond 
a  doubt  that  your  love  belongs  to  another. 

Rozmberk  {Stirring  uneasily^  to  himself). — ^How  much  does  she 
know?  {Aloud)  What  news  have  you  for  me?  I  notice  that  a 
thundercloud  is  appearing  upon  that  smooth  white  brow  of  yours, 
and  I  fear  the  flashes  of  lightning  which  may  soon  strike  all  about 
me. 

Zuzanka. — ^No,  not  around  you,  Mr.  Vok,  not  at  all.  They 
are  aimed  at  you  directly,  and  they  must  not  miss  their  aim. 

Rozmberk. — ^Then  I  only  pray  they  may  be  somewhat  less 
destructive  than  they  are  wont  to  be.  What  would  become  of  me 
if  one  of  them  should  strike  and  fell  me. 

Zuzanka. — ^There  will  be  many  of  them,  not  only  one! 

Rozmberk. — Cruel  one,  you  desire  nothing  but  my  death! 
But  I  know  a  way.  Go,  and  let  them  strike,  release  them  all,  but 
through  the  medium  of  your  wonderful  eyes.  As  they  flash 
through  those  moist  depths,  their  fatal  power  will  be  destroyed! 
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Zuzanka. — You  take  me  lightly  and  laugh  at  me,  yet  I  know 
you  are  deceiving  me! 

Rozmberk. — ^With  what,  my  beauty? 

Zuzanka. — ^You  are  hiding  the  lady  that  Hannewaldt  has 
brought. 

Rozmberk  {With  a  start).— Vf ho  told  you  that? 

Zuzanka. — ^No  one  had  to  be  present.  One  can  guess  where 
she  is  for  she  entered  your  apartment  and  has  never  left  it. 

Rozmberk. — ^How  carefully  my  apartment  must  be  watched 
when  my  Zuzanka  can  tell  me  of  every  one  who  comes  and  goes 
and  leaves  or  enters. 

Zuzanka  {Hanging  on  his  arm). — Count,  command  the  lady 
to  leave  the  palace.  Quiet  me  once  more,  and  restore  my  peace  of 
mind. 

Rozmberk  {With  a  laugh). — ^We  will  speak  of  it  later,  lovely 
one.  Hannewaldt  wishes  to  speak  with  me  about  a  most  impor- 
tant matter. 

Zuzanka. — Do  not  send  me  away.  Let  Hannewaldt  wait 
when  it  is  I  who  asks  permission  to  be  with  you  yet  a  while.  And 
besides,  you  have  promised  Trebon  to  walk  over  the  meadows 
toward  evening  with  the  entire  court.  Let  us  go  together,  and  I 
will  accompany  you. 

Rozmberk  {To  himself). — She  wants  to  draw  me  out  of  the 
house.  No,  no,  I  must  not  allow  it.  {Aloud)  We  will  go  in  a 
half  hour  and  take  a  stroll  over  the  meadows.  In  the  meantime, 
dress  yourself  for  me — as  prettily  as  you  can.  Now  I  must  be 
alone,  and  do  my  work. 

Zuzanka  {Ardently). — Without  me!  I  go  now.  Count,  I  will 
go,  and  your  cruel  command  is  altogether  unnecessary.  {Aside.) 
How  shall  I  get  her  out  now?     {Walks  away.) 

Scene   VI 

Rozmberk,  then  Hannewaldt  and  Bilent 

Rozmberk. — Wait!  But  it  is  as  well  that  she  is  out  of  hear- 
ing. {Hastens  to  the  alchemists  laboratory  and  raps  on  the  door.) 
Bilent!  (Bilent  steps  out.  At  the  same  time^  Hannewaldt  ap- 
pears in  the  door  at  the  left.) 

Hannewaldt  {With  a  letter  in  his  hand). — ^Here  is  an  imp)ortant 
letter,  Your  Grace.  Will  you  sign  it  as  the  confirmation  to  your 
decisicn. 
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Rozmberk. — I  will  do  so,  Master  Secretary.  Leave  it  with 
me.  I  will  give  it  careful  inspection,  and  will  sign  it  and  stamp  it 
with  my  seal  before  I  go  out. 

Hannewaldu — I  am  preparing  to  leave  at  once.  Do  not  con- 
sider my  haste  improper. 

Rozmberk. — In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  latest,  I  will  do 
your  bidding.  (Hannewaldt  «/tf/ij  ^iw^iy.)  Quickly  now.  Here 
is  the  key.  {Taking  it  out  from  his  clothes)  I  have  kept  it  my- 
self so  that  an  accident  could  not  possibly  happen.  I  will  speak 
with  her  to  determine  whether  she  is  inclined  toward  me  at  least 
a  trifle.  {Opens  the  door  to  the  right  and  enters,)  What  has  hap- 
pened here  t  The  other  door  is  open ! 

Bilent  {Frightened^  begins  to  tremble). — What  devil  has  opened 
it?    The  doors  were  all  locked! 

Rozmberk  {Within). — ^All  is  empty!  Bilent!  {Suddenly  goes 
out.)     Bilent, — where  is  Polyxena.'^ 

Bilent. — She  must  be  there, — ^what  could  have  become  of  her? 

Rozmberk. — Bring  her  to  me,  and  do  not  dare  to  show  your- 
self without  her!     It  will  go  ill  with  you! 

Bilent. — I  do  not  care  to  appear  alive  if  she  is  lost!  {Dis- 
appears into  the  room.) 

Rozmberk. — She  isn't  there!  This  is  a  conspiracy,  it  was 
agreed  upon!  Only  Bilent  could  have  done  this!  How  could 
Zuzanka  have  found  out, — yes,  and  Hannewaldt — So  this  is  the 
cause  of  his  haste,  of  his  breathless  departure!  He  wanted  to  bind 
my  hands  so  they  could  not  be  released  from  my  decision,  and  in 
the  meantime  it  was  agreed  between  himself  and  Bilent  that  the 
girl  should  be  protected  !  I  swear  it,  I  shall  break  up  this  conspir- 
acy.    Bilent,  have  you  found  her? 

Bilent  {Returning^  bewildered). — She  is  not  there,  she  has  van- 
ished ! 

Rozmberk. — ^You  have  released  her,  you  had  an  understand- 
ing with  Hannewaldt  and  Zuzanka!  If  you  know  where  she  is 
hidden,  tell  me  if  you  value  your  own  head.  If  you  will  not  tell, 
or  do  not  know,  I  swear  that  you  will  not  live  through  another  day! 

Bilent. — Mercy,  have  mercy  on  me,  master!  I  would  swear 
it  as  solemnly  as  though  it  were  my  judgment  day,  I  cannot  say, 
I  do  not  know  where  she  has  vanished.  I  have  told  no  one  where 
she  is  hidden,  I  have  been  with  you  only — 

Rozmberk. — You  rascal!  {Rings j  shouting  through  the  door) 
Lukan!  Guards! 

Bilent  {Kneeling). — Your  mercy,  master,  your  mercy!     By 
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all  that  is  on  earth  and  beside  it,  by  all  the  almighty  secret  powers 
I  swear  to  you  that  I  am  innocent!    I  know  not  where  she  is! 
(LuKAN  enters  with  two  guards.) 

Scene  VII 

RoZMBERKy  BiLENT,  LuKAN  and  guards.  Later  Zuzanka, 
OldS.ich  and  Ctibor. 

Rozmberk. — ^To  the  dungeon  with  this  criminal  (pointing  to 
Bilent).  The  palace  must  instantly  be  closed  and  nobody  must 
leave  it  under  the  penalty  of  a  death  sentence.  Let  every  inch  of 
ground  be  examined  from  the  hills  to  the  breastworks,  and  if  the 
niece  of  Hannewaldt  is  in  hiding,  let  her  be  brought  to  me  at  once. 

Lukan. — ^Your  Grace,  your  commands  shall  be  fulfilled. 

(Bilent  goes  away  in  despair  between  the  guards.) 

Rozmberk. — Bilent  has  betrayed  me.  He  knew  at  the  time 
we  were  talking  the  matter  over  that  she  had  escaped.  (Zuzanka 
enters.)  You  helped  her  get  away,  you  had  an  understanding 
with  Bilent! 

Zuzanka. — I  did  not  see  him  until  he  came  here  with  you. 
But  to  prove  to  you  how  unjust  your  suspicion  is,  I  came  to  tell 
you  that  I  saw  her  escaping. 

Rozmberk. — ^You  know  where  she  is? 

Zuzanka. — I  do. 

Rozmberk. — Where  is  she  now.? 

Zuzanka. — ^Just  a  short  time  ago,  I  saw  a  young  woman  that 
looked  like  Polyxena,  dressed  in  her  clothes,  fleeing  from  the  castle. 

Rozmberk. — ^Where  ? 

Zuzanka. — ^To  the  gates.  Most  likely,  she  is  trying  to  save 
herself  or  {with  emphasis)  attempting  to  take  her  own  life ! 

Rozmberk. — On  my  account?  On  account  of  this  joke? 
{Calls.)  Oldrich,  Ctibor!  (Rings.)  Bringthe  horses  out!  (Old- 
Rich  and  Ctibor  enter.) 

Rozmberk. — Bring  the  horses!  Whoever  will  overtake  and 
save  Mistress  Hannewaldova  will  receive  a  hundred  ducats! 

Zuzanka  (Joyously  to  herself). — ^AU  is  going  well!  (Aside  to 
Ctibor.)  Ride  with  the  others!  I  will  save  Polyxena!  (Aloud) 
Make  haste,  before  any  misfortune  happens!  (Ctibor  hurries 
away.) 

Rozmberk. — ^My  wrap! 

Zuzanka  (Screams). — Good  Lord! 
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Roimberk. — ^What  is  it? 

Zuzanka. — Go,  do  not  delay,  she  might  in  the  meantime  be 
be  lost!     (Oldrich  goes  to  the  wardrobe.) 

Rozmberk. — Run  and  overtake  her!  Here,  my  wrap,  I  can- 
not go  without  it!  (ZuzANKA  gazes  anxiously  at  the  wardrobe. 
Old&ich  suddenly  opens  the  door^  Rozmberk  after  her^  and  there 
is  PoLYXENA  in  full  view.) 

Rozmberk. — ^What  clothes  are  these!  It  is  she!  (Zuzanka 
screams^  and  seeing  that  her  trick  is  exposed^  flees  from  the  room.) 

Scene  VIII 

PoLYXENA,  Rozmberk  and  Oldrich 

Rozmberk  {Leading  Polyxena  from  the  wardrobe  overcome  with 
surprise). — Lady,  why  were  you  hiding? 

Polyxena  (Despairingly). — ^Your  Grace,  save  me,  protect  me! 

Rozmberk. — Then  it  was  actually  a  conspiracy  against  me 
after  all.     We  will  yet  bring  the  conspirators  to  light. 

Polyxena. — I  myself  wanted  to  escape  and  I  will  not  stay  here 
at  least  not  alive! 

Rozmberk  (To  Oldrich). — Go  to  Lukan;  tell  him  to  release 
Bilent  at  once.  Let  him  come  to  me.  And  all  the  other  com- 
mands which  I  gave,  I  recall  them  also.     (Oldrich  goes  away.) 

Rozmberk  {To  Polyxena,  half  jestingly). — ^What  frightened 
you,  lady,  that  you  should  appear  as  panic-stricken  as  though  your 
very  life  were  threatened? 

Polyxena. — On  account  of  you,  sir,  and  I  beg  you  to  remem- 
ber the  courtesy  you  owe  me  as  a  host  and  release  me  at  once! 

Rozmberk. — I  cannot,  lovely  creature.  You  were  placed  un- 
der my  protection  during  the  time  that  your  uncle  is  absent  from 
Trebon. 

Polyxena. — I  would  have  no  respect  for  his  wishes  if  you  are 
telling  me  the  truth  in  regard  to  his  absence. 

Roxmberk — I  intended  you  no  harm.  Surely  you  do  not 
think  that  I  would  injure  you  in  any  way,  that  you  seem  to  fear 
me  so? 

Polyxena. — Had  I  not  heard  your  conversation  from  my  hid- 
ing place,  and  if  the  former  mysterious  conduct  of  my  uncle  and 
yourself  were  not  as  clear  as  the  day  to  me  now,  I  would  suppose 
that  the  servant,  your  alchemist,  had  criminal  designs  and  that  he 
alone  is  the  guilty  one. 
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Rozmberk  (Softly). — ^The  blame  is  not  mine.  For  you  must 
not  blame  me  too  severely  if  I  am  bewitched  with  your  wonderful 
beauty  and  charm.  All  you  may  desire  will  be  granted  to  you  if 
you  will  stay  at  the  palace  for  at  least  a  while.  My  wishes  are 
considered,  and  my  word  has  weight  not  only  in  this  kingdom,  but 
in  all  the  surrounding  principalities  which  are  not  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  us.  And  your  commands  will  be  considered  as  readily 
as  my  own,  Polyxena,  if  you  will  only  stay  to  rule  my  palace  with 
me. 

Polyxena  {Backing  away  from  him) — Master,  my  liberty, 
give  me  my  freedom!  Save  your  dignity,  your  self  respect  and 
mine!    You  will  never  gain  my  consent  to  this  deed! 

Rozmberk  {Angry  and  disturbed) . — ^Never,  you  say  }  Consider 
well  the  power  of  my  command  and  my  word ! 

Scene  IX 

Rozmberk,  Polyxena  and  Bilent 

Bilent  {Enters  hastily), — I  thank  you,  Your  Grace!  I  am 
your  faithful  servant,  and  have  been  at  fault  in  nothing. 

Rozmberk. — Save  your  words.  {To  Bilent,  alone.)  Go  to 
your  room  at  once.  Follow  up  the  directions  which  I  gave  you. 
( To  Polyxena,  after  Bilent  has  gone.)  Listen  my  beauty,  for  my 
threats  as  well  as  my  promises  will  surely  be  fulfilled.  I  ask  for 
nothing,  lady,  except  the  pleasure  of  your  lovely  presence  around 
the  palace  for  a  while* 

Polyxena  {Decidedly). — ^And  were  I  to  lose  my  very  life,  I  can- 
not and  will  not  be  a  victim  to  your  purposes. 

Rozmberk. — ^Never,  not  even  should  I  threaten  you  with  ac- 
tual punishment.^ 

Polyxena. — Never!  I,  Polyxena  answer  you.  But  there  is 
one  here  who  remains  to  avenge  me.     Release  me,  I  am  betrothed ! 

Rozmberk  {Surprised). — Betrothed.'*  Then  you  reject  me  be- 
cause you  are  pledged  to  another.'*  Do  not  deceive  yourself, 
Polyxena,  for  I  am  a  stern  man  when  my  anger  is  aroused.  {From 
the  window  of  the  laboratory  the  red  glow  of  aflame  is  seen.) 

Polyxena. — Let  your  anger  destroy  me  if  you  will,  but  I  shall 
not  change  the  answer  I  have  given  you.  {Watches  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  leap  to  the  door  at  the  left.     Rozmberk  prevents  her.) 

Rozmberk. — Do  you  see  that  door?  {He  turns  Polyxena 
around^  holding  her  by  the  wrist  while  pointing  to  the  door  of  the  lab- 
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oratory.)  It  leads  to  the  alchemist's  laboratory.  Look  at  that 
flame  glowing  through  yonder  window!  That  terrible  man  who 
imprisoned  you  is  a  master  of  fire  and  flame,  and  his  evil  power 
fills  the  entire  room.  Look  at  that  awful  place,  and  remember 
that  the  wizard  working  there  is  able  either  to  preserve  your 
beauty  and  youth  so  they  become  imperishable  and  invulnerable 
to  the  ravages  of  disease  and  time,  or  else,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
may  destroy  them  in  one  breath  of  flame  so  they  can  never  be  re- 
stored. 

(PoLYXENA  screams  with  terror  and  despair.) 

Scene  X 

RozMBERK,    PoLYXENA,    ZuzANKA    and    the    mistresses    of 

ROZMBERK. 

{During  Rozmberk's  last  speech^  Zuzanka  and  the  other  mis- 
tresses enter  the  room  unnoticed.) 

Rozmberk  {to  Polyxena). — ^Think  of  what  is  awaiting  you, 
Miss  Polyxena,  remember  that  you  will  fall  into  the  complete  pow- 
er of  the  alchemist  in  his  unearthly  workshop.  Bear  all  that  in 
mind,  consider  it  well,  then  tell  me  whether  you  are  ready  to  place 
yourself  under  my  protection,  or  if  you  still  intend  to  defy  me. 

Polyxena. — ^Take  my  very  life  if  you  will,  I  cannot,  I  will  not 
belong  to  you !  {Gazing  abouty  she  sees  Zuzanka  and  the  other  mis- 
tresses.)  Save  me!  For  the  sake  of  all  that  is  on  earth,  protect 
me !  {Runs  to  the  women  who  take  her  into  their  group.  Rozmberk 
goes  after  her^  but  Zuzanka  blocks  the  way.) 

Zuzanka. — Master,  what  are  you  doing,  what  madness  is 
is  this.? 

Rozmberk  {Roughly). — Out  of  my  way,  and  give  up  that  girl! 
{Seizes  Polyxena,  drawing  her  away.  The  mistresses  form  a  circle 
around  them,  looking  on  horrified.) 

Zuzanka. — For  Heaven's  sake,  master,  let  the  girl  go!  Con- 
sider what  you  are  trying  to  do! 

Rozmberk  {Sternly). — Silence!  Not  another  word  from  any 
of  you!  (7*0  Polyxena.)  I  ask  you  once  more,  do  you  wish  to 
to  stay  here.?     {Silence j  Polyxena  wringing  her  hands.) 

Zuzanka  {After  a  short  silence). — Say  that  you  will  relent 
at  once,  relent,  and  save  yourself! 

Polyxena. — I  cannot,  I  cannot,  let  him  do  what  he  will! 

Rozmberk. — ^Then  bear  the  consequence  of  your  decision. 
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{Flings  open  the  door  leading  into  the  laboratory  y  which  is  filled  with 
Jflamesj  and  calls)  Bilent!  Here,  take  the  girl!  (Pushes  Poly- 
XENA  into  the  laboratory.  Polyxena  screams  with  terror^  and 
Bilent's  laugh  answers  her.  The  door  closes,  the  mistresses  fiee, 
shrieking  with  frighty  Zuzanka,  Eli  ska,  and  Lenka,  done  remain. 
RoZMBERK  gazes  after  the  fleeing  figures  ^  laughs  and  hastens  through 
the  door  at  the  right.) 

Scene  XI 

ZuzANKA,  Eli  SKA  and  Lenka 

(ZuzANKA,  tremblings  clings  to  a  chair.) 

Eliska. — ^An  evil  spirit  has  taken  possession  of  him!  He  is 
completely  in  its  power,  and  in  his  madness  has  given  up  his  vic- 
tim to  be  destroyed!  Woe,  woe  unto  us,  what  evil  will  he  yet  do 
today? 

Lenka  (Frightened  but  listening  intently  to  the  sounds  that  come 
from  the  laboratory). — I  hear  wild  laughter,  groans, — the  hissing  of 
flame,  wild  unknown  voices, — a  hellish  orgy!  He  has  destroyed, 
murdered  her!  Now  all  is  quiet  again,  and  I  only  hear  that  wild, 
unearthly  laughter!  (The  sound  of  something  falling  is  heard  from 
the  laboratory y  the  fiame  dies  down.  Panic-stricken^  Eli  ska  and 
Lenka  both  flee  away^  screaming,  Zuzanka  sinks  down  upon  a 
chair.) 

Zuzanka  (Alone). — ^Human  happiness  will  abide  here  no 
longer!  Oh,  where  are  those  days,  when  light-winged  joy  hovered 
above  us,  scattering  flowers  all  around,  when  the  heavens  were 
smiling,  and  the  clouds  of  pain  and  sorrow  could  not  be  found! 
How  terrible  is  that  devil  which  controls  you,  how  awful  is  that 
power  which  breathes  desolation  and  destruction  over  your  garden  * 

Scene  XH 

Zuzanka,  Chamberlain  Oldrich;  later  Ctibor 

Oldfich  (Enters  terrified). — For  Heaven's  sake,  lady,  what  has 
gone  wrong  with  the  master? 

Zuzanka. — ^What  is  it,  what  is  happening? 

Oldfich. — ^They  are  saying  in  the  castle,  that  he  caused  the 
niece  of  Hannewaldt  to  be  put  to  death  in  a  fit  of  anger.     He  has 
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stepped  outside  and  the  horror  which  is  petrifying  one  and  all  of 
of  us  has  turned  to  a  wicked  leer  on  his  face. 

Ctikor  {Enters  terribly  agitated). — ^Zuzanka  {correcting  him- 
self) my  lady, — ^what  is  this  terrible  report  which  is  making  the 
rounds  of  the  castle? 

Zuzanka  {Attempting  to  calm  him). — People  always  say  more 
than  is  true.     What  have  you  heard  .»* 

Ctibor. — Is  it  possible,  this  rumor  in  the  air.? — Oh  I  believe 
you !  I  believe,  my  lady,  surely  they  have  been  lying  to  me.  They 
only  wished  to  frighten! 

Zuzanka. — ^What  did  they  tell  you.'^ 

Ctibor. — I  do  not  even  wish  to  say  {looking  around)  y — then 
it  must  have  happened  here,  in  that  room,  the  lair  of  the  devil! 
{Pointing  to  the  room.) 

Zuzanka. — ^Well,  but  who  has  been  telling  you.*^ 

Ctibor. — It  affected  me  like  a  lead  of  bullet.  The  women  of 
the  master, — pardon  me,  the  mistresses  Eli  ska  and  Lenka,  came 
running  to  tell  me  they  were  on  the  very  spot.  And  the  room 
is  dark  and  closed, — I  shall  surely  go  mad  unless  I  learn  the  truth! 
Oh  tell  me,  lady,  kind  lady,  where  is  Polyxena  ? 

Zuzanka. — Shake  yourself  out  of  your  stupor,  Ctibor.  We 
must  away  from  this  spot,  I  will  go  with  you  before  the  master  re- 
turns. 

Ctibor. — ^Your  words,  lady,  are  like  the  wind  which  does  not 
quench  the  flame  but  rather  fans  it  the  more. 

Zuzanka. — Compose  yourself;  you  must  do  nothing  until  we 
determine  if  this  rumour  be  true.  No  one  knows  anything  except 
that  the  lady  was  taken  by  force  into  that  room — 

Ctibor. — ^Then  it  is  true !  Oh  give  me  the  strength,  my  Lord, 
to  tear  these  walls  to  pieces  and  bury  everything,  even  myself,  in 
their  ruins!  {Tears  himself  loose  from  Zuzanka,  and  looks  for  an 
opportunity  to  break  through  the  door  leading  into  the  laboratory.) 

Oldfich.—Ctihorl 

Zuzanka. — Ctibor,  wait,  remember  what  you  are  doing!  You 
are  breaking  into  that  room  that  no  one,  save  the  master  and  the 
wizard,  dare  enter.  You  are  stirring  up  supernatural  powers,  and 
will  ruin  yourself  and  me! 

Ctibor. — Closed,  everything  is  locked  so  it  might  be  kept  a 
secret,  that  deed  committed  in  the  name  of  hell,  whose  faithful 
servant  he  surely  is!  But  I  will  find  a  way  to  enter,  and  I  swear 
by  all  the  powers  of  heaven  and  hell  that  I  will  send  all,  everyone 
who  may  stand  in  my  way,  to  the  infernal  regions!     {Vanishes.) 
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Scene  XIII 
ZuzANKA,  Old^ich,  latcf  Ctibor 

Zuzanka, — Where  can  I  find  help  in  this  terrible  moment,  who 
will  now  prevent  the  disaster  which  must  now  follow  his  frenzy 
and  despair.  I  cannot  go  farther  {catching  hold  of  a  chair  jot  sup- 
port).  My  body  is  as  lead,  and  I  tremble  like  a  quaking  asp  leaf! 
Oldrich,  go  for  Lukan,  the  servants,  the  guards!  (Old^ich 
disappears.)  No  one  is  here !  If  some  one  would  only  come  to 
prevent  his  madness  before  the  master  returns!    He  is  here! 

Ctibor  {Returns  with  an  ax  in  hands). — Lady,  do  not  call  any 
one  to  interfere — unless  you  send  for  Rozmberk  himself,  that  I 
may  fell  him  on  the  very  spot  where  my  Polyxena  perished.  Be- 
fore my  own  head  falls,  I  must  be  avenged! 

{Strikes  the  door  a  mighty  blow  with  the  ax.  Zuzanka  screams ^ 
lowering  her  headj  so  she  will  not  see  what  is  happening  within.  The 
door  flies  open.  Nothing  but  darkness  in  the  laboratory.  Ctibor 
entersy  looks  abouty  then  steps  into  the  room^  saying:)  What  does  it 
mean!  {Suddenly  Polyxena  comes  forth  laughing^  followed  by 
BiLENT.  The  ax  drops  from  Ctibor's  hand.  A  moment  of  silence 
follows.) 

Scene  XIV 
Polyxena,  Ctibor,  Zuzanka  and  Bilent 

Zuzanka  {Who  has  noticed  everything). — Miss  Polyxena! 

Polyxena. — Ctibor ! 

Ctibor  {As  though  in  a  dream). — Polyxena, — are  you  alive.? 

Zuzanka. — ^And  uninjured  .'^ 

Ctibor. — I  do  not  believe  my  eyes — 

Polyxena. — It  is  I.     Nothing  happened  to  me. 

Ctibor. — ^How  is  that  possible.? 

Zuzanka. — But  you  were  in  the  flames! 

Bilent. — Ha,  ha,  ha !  And  all  singed !  ( Vanishes  into  the  next 
room.) 

Polyxena. — Not  at  all.     It  was  just  a  scheme  to  frighten  me. 

Ctibor. — Only  a  terrible  joke  of  the  master's  ? 

Polyxena. — ^A  terrible  jest, — doubtless  his  own  idea,  but 
nevertheless  a  jest! 
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Zuzanka. — Good  Heavens,  how  I  have  wronged  him! 

Polyxena. — ^They  were  not  real  flames  which  enveloped  me. 
In  a  strange  unnatural  perfume,  I  remained  enveloped  for  awhile 
as  though  in  a  stupor,  but  opening  my  eyes,  I  saw  myself  in  that 
room,  in  the  midst  of  the  girls  and  the  pages.  And  after  a  while 
Count  Rozmberk  himself  came  to  me  to  shower  me  with  gifts  and 
tokens  of  affection. 

Ciibor. — It  is  all  a  dream, — I  cannot  understand  you. 

Zuzanka. — ^But  why  did  he  do  it? 

Polyxena. — ^He  confessed  to  me  himself.  He  said  this  severe 
jest  was  practised  upon  me  so  that  his  love  would  be  the  more  in 
evidence  while  I  was  in  the  pangs  of  the  greatest  fear.  He  did  not 
wish  to  injure  me  in  any  way,  and  only  hoped  to  find  me  somewhat 
inclined  toward  him,  seeing  his  devotion  for  me. 

Zuzanka. — I  can  see  him  in  every  step  of  this  jest,  but  un- 
fortunately this  severe  joke  may  end  in  a  fearful  reality. 

Polyxena  (Frightened). ^-What  do  you  mean,  lady.'^  What 
might  happen? 

Zuzanka. — If  Ctibor  had  been  held  but  a  moment  longer  from 
his  rash  deed,  all  might  end  well.  As  soon  as  the  master  appears 
and  learns  that  Ctibor  forcibly  broke  and  entered  his  most  pri- 
vate apartment,  woe  unto  Ctibor!     It  means  the  end  of  him! 

Polyxena. — For  Heaven's  sake,  Ctibor,  save  yourself! 

Zuzanka. — Leave  us,  Ctibor,  go  at  once!  Your  very  life  is 
threatened  now  unless  you  can  appease  the  master's  wrath ! 

Polyxena. — But  surely  there  is  nothing  to  fear!  If  the  mas- 
ter did  not  intend  to  destroy  me,  then  surely  he  will  not  destroy 
another! 

Zuzanka. — Do  not  give  yourself  up  to  such  a  supposition  or 
to  vain  hope.  Even  though  the  master  were  disposed  to  jest  today 
this  deed  of  Ctibor's  would  arouse  his  anger. 

Polyxena. — I  will  throw  myself  upon  my  knees  to  plead  for 
Ctibor's  life! 

Zuzanka. — I  hope,  lady,  that  you  may  be  successful, — how- 
ever, before  you  realize  your  aim,  all  may  be  at  an  end  with 
Ctibor! 

Ctibor. — You  tell  the  truth,  lady.  Now  I  am  beginning  to 
realize  what  I  have  done,  led  on  by  my  despair.  Save  me,  lady, 
since  one  life  has  been  spared  today,  let  the  other  be  saved  also 
from  destruction! 

Zuzanka  (to  Ctibor). — ^You  must  flee  this  instant.  At  the 
gate,  by  the  water,  stands  the  horse  with  which  Kinsky  had  hoped 
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to  save  the  life  of  Polyxena.  Take  it  to  save  yourself,  and  remain 
in  hiding  at  least  for  a  day,  perhaps  for  two,  until  the  wrath  of  the 
master  has  cooled  a  bit.  Some  one  is  coming !  (OldIuch,  Lukan, 
and  the  guards  appear  in  the  door  at  the  right.  To  Lukan.)  No 
longer  any  need  of  you.     All  has  been  explained.     Let  him  go. 

(To  Ctibor)     Quickly,  quickly  away  from  here! 

Ctibor  {To  Polyxena). — ^May  heaven  protect  you  and  bring 
us  together  again! 

Scene  XV 

RoZMBERK,  ZUZANKA,  CtIBOR,  PoLYXENA,  LuKAN,OlDRICH, 

and  the  guards. 

Rozmberk  {Entering  the  door  at  the  right). — ^What  is  the  game 
which  is  proceeding  here.*^ 

Polyxena  J  Ctibor ,  Zuzanka  {Together). — ^The  Master! 

Rozmberk. — ^Polyxena,  are  you  here.*^  And  why  Lukan — and 
the  guards.^ 

Lukan. — ^The  gracious  lady  sent  for  us  to  prevent  the  mad 
deed  of  Chamberlain  Ctibor.  He  entered  with  an  ax.  He  tried 
to  force  an  entrance  into  the  room,  and  threatened  the  very  life 
of  the  master. 

Rozmberk  {Shortly) . — Ctibor ! 

Ctibor  {Kneeling  before  Rozmberk). — I  have  made  a  mistake. 
I  believed  the  report  about  the  death  of  Polyxena,  who  is 
betrothed  to  me  (Rozmberk  and  the  others  start)  and  frantic 
with  despair,  I  attempted  to  break  into  the  room  to  avenge  her 
death.  Forgive  me.  Your  Grace,  forgive  for  the  sake  of  my 
love! 

Rozmberk  {Calmly  and  coldly). — ^Your  confession  is  sufficient. 
{To  the  guards.)  Take  him  off  to  the  dungeons,  and  let  the  exe- 
cutioner appear  at  once. 

Polyxena  {Screams). — Condemned! 

Rozmberk. — ^You  have  said  it. 

Polyxena. — Condemned  to  die! 

{Falls  into  the  arms  of  Zuzanka,  Lukan  seizes  Ctibor) 
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ACTIV 
Rozmberk's  apartment  as  in  act  hi 
Scene  I 

POLYXENA,  ROZMBERK,  ZuZANKA  and  KlNSK^ 

Polyxena  {Seriously  to  Rozmberk). — Forgive  him,  Count;  do 
not  destroy  in  your  wrath  one  who  would  gladly  give  his  life  for  you. 

Rozmberk  {With  icy  malice). — I  take  you  at  your  word.  If, 
as  you  have  just  said,  lady,  he  feels  this  great  devotion  for  me,  he 
will  not  find  it  hard  to  die  in  obedience  to  my  command. 

Polyxena. — But  that  life  will  be  lost  to  me,  to  me!  Master 
if  you  have  ever  felt  the  strength  and  wonder  of  love,  if  you  have 
everfelt  that  mysterious  power  which  draws  two  mortals  together, 
let  me  plead  with  you,  in  the  name  of  that  love,  do  not  inflict 
the  penalty  of  death  upon  the  object  of  my  devotion. 

Rozmberk, — ^You  are  using  weak  excuses,  lady,  in  making 
your  appeal  to  me. 

Polyxena. — Do  not  talk,  master,  I  pray  you,  as  though  you 
had  lost  all  humane  feeling  toward  others. 

Rozmberk  {Haughtily). — But  I  expect  discretion  of  speech, 
lady,  even  from  those  who  are  my  guests. 

Kinsky  {Who  has  been  talking  aside  to  Zuzanka,  says  secretly). 
You  sent  for  me.  I  will  act  according  to  your  wishes,  but  pray  do 
do  not  forget  my  interests. 

Polyxena  {to  Rozmberk). — Do  not  take  offense,  sir,  at  the 
solicitude  of  a  guest — 

Rozmberk  {Graciously). — Should  you  so  desire,  lady,  you  may 
yet  realize  the  consummation  of  your  wishes. 

Polyxena. — ^Punish  me,  then.  It  is  on  my  account  that 
Ctibor  committed  that  offense  for  which  you  now  would  punish 
him.  I  am  to  blame.  So,  master,  inflict  the  punishment  on  me, 
but  let  Ctibor  be  spared! 

Zuzanka  {Hanging  on  the  arm  of  Rozmberk). — ^Have  mercy 
on  him,  master;  remember  that  your  joke  was  the  cause  of  his 
fatal  jest. 

Kinsky. — He  deserves  to  be  punished;  his  offence  is  very 
great.  But  be  merciful,  brother,  to  one  who  has  been  bewitched 
by  a  woman's  charm  and  beauty.  Let  him  live;  do  not  destroy 
their  love  by  the  sharp  edge  of  the  sword. 
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Rozmberk. — Brother,  if  you  are  sf)eaking  regarding  a  matter 
which  I  have  commanded,  and  with  which  I  am  concerned,  cease 
before  you  incense  me  even  more.  I  do  not  desire  to  be  cruel  or 
to  be  avenged  on  anyone, — ^Mistress  Polyxena  knew  before  this 
that  she  was  free.  But  justice  and  the  right  must  be  observed, 
though  somebody's  head  must  fall  at  his  feet  in  the  execution  of 
justice. 

Zuzanka. — But  even  I,  your  Zuzanka,  is  pleading  for  him. 
I  myself  am  more  or  less  to  blame  for  that  which  has  happened. 
{Aside  to  Rozmberk.)  I  feared  that  you  were  hiding  Polyxena, 
and  incited  Ctibor  to  set  her  free. 

Polyxena  {Kneeling  before  Rozmberk). — Master,  be  merciful 
to  him  who  is  my  betrothed ! 

Rozmberk  (Icily). — You  are  free,  lady,  and  had  better  return 
to  your  uncle.     (Turns  away  from  her.) 

Polyxena. — Woe  unto  us!  (Zuzanka  steps  up  to  her^  talking 
4issuringly  while  Kinsk^  speaks  with  Rozmberk 

Zuzanka  (Secretly  to  Polyxena). — Do  not  fear  that  you  must 
return  to  your  uncle,  I  will  take  you  into  my  own  protection. 

Kinsky. — Master,  all  for  which  I  have  been  thus  far  striving 
has  gone  against  me  and  I  have  failed  in  my  mission.  Import- 
ant and  urgent  matters  hasten  my  departure  for  Prague,  and  I 
cannot  accept  your  hospitality  longer.  But  in  one  thing  at  least, 
make  a  concession,  and  thus  give  me  proof  of  your  friendship. 

Rozmberk. — What  may  it  be? 

Kinsky. — Show  mercy  toward  your  relative.  For  you  are 
his  own  uncle. 

Rozmberk. — For  that  very  reason,  his  punishment  should  be 
the  greater. 

Kinsky. — Tear  yourself  loose  from  these  perverted  thoughts 
prompted  by  a  strange  and  evil  spirit,  which  would  forever  mar 
for  you  the  beauty  and  the  joy  of  coming  days. 

Rozmberk. — From  your  lips,  bitterness  is  comprehensible. 

Kinsky. — Pay  no  attention  to  the  request  which  I  formerly 
made  for  my  cause.  I  did  not  realize  my  purpose, — and  that 
which  hinges  upon  it,  the  game  played  for  country  and  crown.  If 
one  remains  victorious,  then  the  other  must  be  the  loser,  and  since 
Hannewaldt  has  won,  it  means  that  I  am  the  loser  of  the  game. 
But  it  is  true  that  Hannewaldt  has  been  granted  too  much  at  your 
hands,  so  that  on  his  account,  your  own  relatives'  lives  should  be 
sacrificed,  and  heads  should  fall  at  Trebon. 

(Amid  the  words  of  Kinsky,  Polyxena  bids  Zuzanka  farewell. 
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She  nufts  Hannewaldt  who  is  entering  as  she  is  about  to  leave.) 

Scene  II 
Hannewaldt,  Polyxena,  Zuzanka,  Rozmberk  and  Kinsk'J^ 

Hannewaldt  (Seeing  Polyxena  about  to  leave  directs  Rozm- 
berk's  attention  to  her.) — Polyxena! 

Rozmberk. — She  is  free  to  go. 

Hannewaldt  {Surprised^  wondering  what  has  happened  for 
Rozmberk  to  turn  Polyxena  away.) — Go  to  my  apartment, 
Polyxena! 

Polyxena  {Angrily).— ^ir.  Hannewaldt,  you  no  longer  have 
the  right  to  command  me! 

Hannewaldt. — Polyxena ! 

Polyxena. — Hannewaldt,  in  the  future  you  are  a  stranger  to 
me  as  I  am  to  you.  {To  him  alone.)  I  have  heard  of  many  crim- 
inals but  I  did  not  expect  to  find  my  own  uncle  the  most  despicable 
of  them  all. 

tiannewaldt  {to  Polyxena,  sharply). — Silence,  if  you  do  not 
wish  to  feel  my  anger! 

Polyxena  {Aloud). — Your  anger.^  Just  tell  me  what  I  can  do 
to  arouse  it!  In  the  meanwhile,  let  me  assure  you  that  my  con- 
tempt for  you  is  as  great  {to  him  alone)  as  the  miry  abyss  of 
your  thoughts  from  which  your  foul  deed  has  sprung. 

Hannewaldt. — Master,  do  not  allow  her  to  speak  of  me  so  in 
your  presence. 

Rozmberk. — I  have  heard  nothing. 

Zuzanka. — ^The  lady  is  free,  and  no  one  will  try  to  place  any 
restraint  upon  her  actions. 

Hannewaldt  {Surprised  by  the  words  of  Zuzanka.  To  himself) 
So  severe  toward  me  ?  I  must  separate  her  from  them.  {To  Pol- 
yxena.) Go  to  my  apartment  and  await  me  there,  and  see  that 
you  do  not  call  forth  the  displeasure  of  the  master  again. 

Polyxena. — I  am  going  to  the  prison,  to  confinement  with 
Ctibor  who  is  to  lose  his  life  on  my  account.  I  go  to  prison  gladly 
rather  than  return  to  you  and  place  myself  under  your  power,  and 
never,  never  again  will  I  return,  though  you  were  to  summon  all 
the  power  that  you  are  able  to  command!     {Walks  away.) 
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Scene  III 
Hannewaldt,   Rozmberk,  Zuzanka  and  Kinsk'J^ 

Hannewaldi  {Hurrying  after  Polyxena). — ^He  will  not  per- 
mit it !  {Returning)  Master,  prevent  the  disgrace  which  is  about 
to  befall  me.     Do  not  permit  her  to  enter  his  cell! 

Zuzanka. — I  trust  that  you  will  have  too  much  consideration 
for  your  host  to  burden  him  with  another  request. 

Kinsky  {to  himself). — ^Another  attack!  {To  Rozmberk.) 
The  Venerable  Secretary  does  not  know  how  to  offer  other  counsel 
regarding  a  mere  girl,  so  it  is  apparent  that  you,  master,  should  be 
responsible  for  everything  that  he  has  stirred  up. 

Hannewaldt  {Defiantly  to  Kinsky). — ^Not  myself,  but  he,  the 
Highest  Game  Warden  is  to  blame  {with  a  glance  at  Zuzanka) 
who,  it  seems,  has  enlisted  the  help  of  yet  another. 

Kinsky. — I  trust  that  you  will  explain  your  words,  Master 
Secretary,  not  only  to  me  but  also  to  the  lady  upon  whom  you 
seem  to  be  casting  your  eye. 

Rozmberk  {to  Hannewaldt). — ^What  do  you  mean .f^ 

Hannewaldt  {to  Kinsky). — ^Very  obligingly,  be  convinced. 
{To  Rozmberk)  I  mean  nothing  more  than  that  her  flight  was 
prepared  and  planned,  her  resistance  strengthened  by  the  Highest 
Game  Warden,  who  won  over  the  lady  of  this  palace  to  help  him 
effect  the  deed. 

Kinsky. — ^That  is  a  lie  for  which  I  call  you  to  account. 

Hannewaldt. — ^As  you  please,  I  would  say.  But  I  really 
ought  to  pity  you.  You  were  defeated  by  me  as  a  representative 
of  the  usurping  king,  and  I  could  not  expect  you  to  stoop  to  me 
now. 

Zuzanka. — ^Who  dares  to  boast  vain  gloriously  regarding  the 
decision  of  the  master  .f^ 

Kinsky. — I  could  expect  cowardice  where  deception  is  cloak- 
ing itself,  but  I  hope  that  the  adventurer  can  wield  a  sword  if 
necessary  to  enforce  his  power. 

Hannewaldt. — ^Adventurer!  Well,  that  adventurer  will  prove 
to  you  that  you  are  not  mistaken  in  him!     What  is  your  pleasure  ? 

Kinsky. — ^That  we  proceed  without  delay.  (Hannewaldt 
walks  off  to  the  right.) 

Zuzanka. — ^Master  Kinsky,  you  are  going  to  fight  a  duel ! 

Kinsky. — I  hope  to  avenge  the  insult  which  touches  the  mas- 
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ter  and  you,  lady,  even  if  with  my  life.     {Hastens  after  Hanne- 

WALDT.) 

Scene  IV 
RozMBERK  and  Zuzanka 

Rozmberk. — Surely  the  demon  of  passion,  discord,  and  dissen- 
sion occupies  the  castle  today,  and  controls  it  under  his  evil  power. 
What  occasion,  ZuMnka,  have  you  given  Hannewaldt  for  speak- 
ing of  you  as  he  did  today? 

Zuzanka. — First  of  all,  that  he  is  angry  at  me.  It  is  not  true 
that  Kinsky  engaged  me  to  stir  up  the  resistance  of  Polyxena.  I 
conceived  the  plan  for  her  escape,  I  alone,  out  of  fear  of  losing 
your  favor,  my  master.  Hannewaldt  does  not  know  even  now 
that  you  intended  to  release  Polyxena  later.  He  suspects  that  I 
am  the  cause  of  it, — ^he  is  also  certain  that  you  will  now  sign  the 
agreement  with  King  Rudolf;  that  is  why  he  dares  speak  slight- 
ingly of  me  now. 

Rozmberk. — I  swear  that  I  would  be  only  too  glad  to  see  both 
conspirators  far  from  the  castle! 

Zuzanka. — ^They  have  brought  a  train  of  discord  and  un- 
rest,— so  get  rid  of  them,  my  master.  (Ironically)  Sign  without 
further  delay  the  agreement  which  Hannewaldt  has  laid  before 
you, — he  asks  nothing  more, — for  its  realization  he  is  willing*  to 
sacrifice  all,  not  only  his  own,  but  the  honor  of  your  house  as 
well, — sign  it  quickly,  let  him  leave  at  once  to  give  the  king  the 
news  that  he  has  won  a  promise  from  you. 

Rozmberk. — ^You  need  irritate  me  no  more  today,  Zuzanka! 

Zuzanka. — How  could  you  be  irritated  by  the  truth,  master, 
which  I  am  telling  you  in  regard  to  this  adventurer?  You  must 
admit  to  yourself  that  he  undermined  your  decision,  that  he  wish- 
ed to  bribe  you  to  an  agreement  with  him!  But  why  waste  fur- 
ther words.  Better  sign  it  at  once,,  so  we  shall  have  no  more  dis- 
turbances at  Trebon.  Would  that  he  would  leave  us  soon, — ^yes, 
if  he  escapes  from  this  duel  alive  and  well. 

Rozmberk. — I  will  make  a  decision  according  to  my  best  con- 
viction, and  nobody  must  say  that  it  was  gained  from  me  through 
trickery! 

Zuzanka  {Gazing  through  the  window). — Look, — they  are  in 
the  garden,  preparing  for  a  duel! 

Rozmberk  {Running  after  her). — I  swear  it,  I  will  have  no 
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bloodshed  in  the  castle! 

Zuzanka. — Stop  the  duel! 
{Rozmberk  disappears  to  the  right,) 

Scene  V 

ZuzANKA  alone 

Zuzanka  {Opens  the  window). — Stop! — ^All  in  vain, — he  will 
arrive  too  late!  The  swords  are  mixing!  Kinsky  is  backing — 
away — Hannewaldt  is  pressing  him — a  flash  and  a  thrust — he 
parries!  Flashes  ripple  along  the  edge  of  the  blade — Kinsky  is 
weakening — there  is  Rozmberk!  All  in  vain,  nobody  hears  him, 
they  will  not  listen — ^the  sword  of  Hannewaldt  is  wavering,  his 
hand — he  is  wounded,  wounded!  Kinsky  is  the  victor! 

(Lukan  enters.) 

Zuzanka  {Looking  up). — ^What  is  happening  in  the  tower? 

Lukan. — ^The  priest  has  been  called.  It  is  a  sad  sight  to  see 
those  two  people.  But  I  have  come  to  tell  the  count — and  I  fear 
his  temper  for  the  executioner  is  not  to  be  found.  We  must  wait 
until  his  people  discover  where  he  is. 

Zuzanka. — Do  not  hurry  that  execution.  I  myself  will  ex- 
plain to  His  Grace  why  it  must  be  delayed.  And  listen,  Lukan. 
The  execution  will  not  take  place  in  the  tower,  but  there  under 
that  window,  in  the  court  leading  toward  the  gardens. 

Lukan. — I  received  no  such  command.  I  have  no  desire, 
lady,  to  arouse  the  wrath  of  the  master  against  myself,  and  espe- 
cially at  this  moment. 

Zuzanka. — I  shall  be  responsible  for  everything  myself. 
Otherwise,  this  shall  be  the  last  day  for  Lukan  at  Trebon,  unless 
my  wish  is  fulfilled ! 

Lukan  {to  himself). — She  speaks  so  decidedly  of  her  power 
that  I  dare  not  refuse.  {Aloud)  I  do  not  wish  to  be  defiant,  but 
the  wrath  of  the  master  is  terrible! 

Zuzanka. — I  will  protect  you, — do  not  be  afraid.  You  will 
do  a  good  deed.  We  must  exert  ourselves  to  save  the  life  of  that 
rash  young  man — though  in  reality  there  is  but  little  hope  left. 

Lukan. — ^Truly,  the  past  year  here  has  been  a  strange  one, 
just  exactly, — pardon  me,  lady, — as  it  was  among  those  accursed 
Turkish  Pashas,  whom  His  Grace,  the  master,  drove  before  him 
like  a  drove  of  cattle  down  in  Hungary.  It  is  merry  here  for  a 
month  or  two,  all  Trebon  is  a  paradise,  then  as  though  a  thunder- 
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bolt  had  struck,  a  head  rolls  oflF  here,  another  there,  like  so  many 
ninepins. 

Zuzanka. — ^We  must  try  to  prevent  a  reign  of  terror  here. 
If  we  cannot  offset  the  command  of  the  master  today,  what  may 
hapf)en  tomorrow,  and  on  future  tomorrows.*^ 

Lukan. — ^That  is  true.  I  will  do  your  bidding.  The  execu- 
tion shall  be  delayed.  (Zuzanka  tumbles.)  But  remember  to 
shield  me  lady,  lest  the  wrath  of  the  master  should  pulverize  me 
as  easily  as  the  sparrow  seizes  the  worm.  {Walks  away;  Rozm- 
BERK  enters.) 

Scene  VI 

Zuzanka,  Lukan  and  Rozmberk 

Rozmberk  (Noticing  Lukan). — ^Has  the  penalty  been  executed? 

Lukan. — I  just  came  to  inform  Your  Grace  that  the  execu- 
tioner will  arrive  after  a  time. 

Rozmberk. — ^Why  does  he  delay? 

Lukan. — He  could  not  be  found. 

Rozmberk. — Let  him  be  here  at  the  appointed  time, — I  shall 
hold  you  for  it. 

Lukan  (to  himself). — It  appears  that  two  heads  will  fall  to- 
day,— and  the  second  will  probably  be  mine!     (Walks  away.) 

Rozmberk. — It  seems  that  everything  has  arraigned  itself 
against  me,  everywhere  resistance,  conflict,  and  trouble.  I  shall 
yet  have  my  will  obeyed — they  who  themselves  could  not  exist 
without  me,  are  they  to  regard  me  as  their  plaything,  a  mere  toy? 

Zuzanka. — ^All  the  time  more  and  more  angry!  Surely  noth- 
ing more  has  happened  than  the  occurrence  of  that  duel  ? 

Rozmberk. — Nothing  more,  you  say?  I  believe  it  is  enough 
when  the  conflict  is  taking  place  under  my  very  eyes,  when  the 
sharp  edges  of  swords  are  flashing  in  the  game  for  my  support, — 
and  finally,  as  it  seems,  against  me! 

Zuzanka  (Changing  the  subject). — Is  Hannewaldt  seriously 
wounded  ? 

Rozmberk. — Fortunately,  only  enough  to  end  the  duel  and 
allow  him  to  leave  this  place  at  once. 

Zuzanka  (To herself). — ^Ah,  how  welcome!  (Aloud)  Give 
him  orders,  I  pray  you,  to  leave. 

Rozmberk  (Decidedly). — ^And  Kinsky  with  hinu^ 
stirs  uneasily.) 
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Scene  VII 
Hannewaldt,  Rozmberk,  Zuzanka 

Hannetvaldt  {Enters  with  his  right  hand  bound  up  in  a  handker- 
chief; he  has  lost  his  sword;  his  hair  is  dishevelled.)  Against  your 
wishes,  I  have  fortunately  been  the  cause  of  disturbing  the  peace 
of  the  palace.  I  ask  for  indulgence,  Your  Grace.  My  innocence 
in  this  measure  you  must  surely  recognize,  Your  Grace,  for  to 
please  you  I  tried  to  avoid  it  as  long  as  possible,  though  on  my 
faith,  I  felt  that  I  was  justified  in  proceeding. 

Rozmberk. — I  do  not  deny.  Master  Secretary,  that  this  mis- 
hap is  exceedingly  displeasing  to  me,  as  no  doubt  it  must  be  to  you. 

Hannewaldt. — ^Neither  you  nor  I  are  always  in  control  of 
strange  passions  while  possessed  by  them. 

Zuzanka. — It  does  not  seem  honorable  to  me  to  excuse  a  com- 
mitted oflFence  by  an  untruth.  {Ironically)  I  am  certain,  mas- 
ter, that  you  will  obey  the  wishes  of  the  secretary  so  he  may 
know,  when  he  desires  to  revisit  Trebon,  how  he  should  work 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  his  wishes.     {Hurriedly  leaves.) 

Hannewaldt. — ^The  noble  lady  injures  me,  count.  You  know 
yourself  that  I  am  not  the  cause  of  her  anger,  and  that  I  am  neither 
responsible  for  this  unpleasantness  nor  its  ending. 

Rozmberk. — I  would  rather  not  discuss  the  matter, — and 
finally,  both  of  us  are  concerned  with  more  important  matters 
than  this  unpleasant  duel.  You  laid  before  me  a  draft  of  an  agree- 
ment with  His  Majesty,  the  King — 

Hannewaldt. — ^And  I  have  come  to  ask  for  your  signature,  so 
that  in  the  strength  of  that  agreement,  I  would  be  at  liberty  to 
proceed  toward  the  fulfillment  of  all  that  I  have  promised  you. 

Rozmberk. — I  meant  to  sign  it,  but  the  discord  in  the  palace 
today  has  not  prompted  me  to  decide  on  so  important  a  step. 

Hannewaldt  {to  himself). — ^He  is  undecided  again,  wavering 
once  more! 

Rozmberk. — If  it  is  necessary,  Master  Secretary,  that  you 
should  take  leave  of  Trebon,  leave  the  draft  with  me,  and  I  will 
send  the  announcement  of  my  decision  to  Prague  or  Vienna, — as 
I  choose,  in  due  time. 

Hannewaldt. — It  is  not  possible,  count,  that  you  would  recall 
your  word !     (Kinsky  enters.) 

Rozmberk  {Angrily). — I  have  not  given  you  my  promise  as 
yet, — and  the  agreement  with  King  Rudolf  I  will  never  signt 
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Scene  VIII 
KiNSKY,  RozMBERK  and  Hannewaldt 

Kinsky  (Joyfully  to  Rozmberk). — I  hear  your  answer,  which 
awakens  hope  within  me,  and  gives  me  some  reason  to  think  that 
Mr.  Hannewaldt's  former  derision  may  be  turned  upon  himself. 
He  said  that  he  was  the  victor,  and  now  he  seems  to  see  fleet 
winged  victory  fluttering  away  from  him! 

Rozmberk  {Proceeding  calmly  as  before), — ^And  I  wish  to  add 
that  I  shall  make  no  agreement  with  Matthias! 

Kinsky  (to  himself), — Spoiled!  (J loud)  Brother,  I  trust, 
not  only  to  the  advantage  of  the  Archduke,  but  also  for  your  own 
sake,  that  you  will  reconsider  that  answer. 

Rozmberk  (Shortly). — ^As  you  will;  from  me  there  is  no  other 
forthcoming. 

Kinsky. — ^Then  all  is  lost! 

Hannewaldt. — Count,  you  cannot  remain  neutral  at  a  time 
like  this, — ^you  must  either  take  up  the  cause  of  Rudolf  or 
Matthias! 

Rozmberk. — ^And  who  will  compel  me  to  do  so.*^ 

Kinsky. — ^Your  power,  and  the  honor  of  the  House  of 
Rozmberk,  which  will  not  permit  you  to  remain  of  less  consequence 
to  the  cause  than  the  meanest  yeoman  who  is  fighting  for  a  palm- 
ful  of  land. 

Hannewaldt. — King  Rudolf  offers  you  all  you  may  wish. 

Kinsky. — ^The  most  brilliant  future  awaits  you,  count,  under 
Matthias.  Just  remember  that  in  Hungary  there  is  lUeshazy, 
Cemembl  in  Austria,  andZerotin  of  Moravia,  leading  the  nobility 
in  the  cause  for  Matthias, — in  Bohemia,  that  leadership  rightfully 
belongs  to  you. 

Hannewaldt. — ^The  Bohemian  nobility  is  taking  a  stand  with 
Rudolf,  and  the  Archprince  Leopold  is  gathering  his  forces,  which 
may  come  to  the  aid  of  the  king  at  any  moment.  In  Hungary, 
Moravia,  and  Austria,  the  cause  of  Rudolf  is  the  stronger — 

Kinsky. — If  His  Majesty  can  employ  some  sorcerer's  charm 
to  gain  that  end.     Otherwise  all  three  of  those  lands  are  lost  to  him. 

Hannewaldt. — ^And  they  will  not  be  lost  (to  Kinsky)  even 
though  you  made  the  assertion  still  stronger,  and  even  though  the 
Archduke  Matthias  had  promised  you,  for  your  support,  even 
greater  estates  than  Chlumec  and  Kolin.    (Rozmberk  is  surprised^ 
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KiNSKY  Stirs  uneasily.  Hannewaldt  to  Rozmberk.)  Just  re- 
member that  glory  awaits  you  there  where  you  ought  to  align 
yourself,  that  you  really  belong  with  the  crowned  king — 

Rozmberk. — It  seems  to  me,  Master  Secretary,  that  in  a  short 
time,  you  will  be  trying  to  tell  me  whom  and  where  I  must  serve. 
Try  to  curb  your  zeal  a  bit,  and  be  assured  for  your  answer  that 
the  agreement  with  Rudolf  which  you  gave  me,  I  have  not  signed 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  sign!  (Hannewaldt  makes  a  gesture  of  de- 
spair.) 

Scene  IX 

Matous,  Lhotka,  Rozmberk,  Kinsk^  and  Hannewaldt. 

Lhotka  {Approaching  Rozmberk). — On  account  of  the  press- 
ing nature  of  the  matter,  sir,  I  beg  you  have  me  excused. 

Rozmberk. — ^What  is  it.^ 

Lhotka. — ^An  important  thing!  The  chamberlain  Ctibor  is 
preparing  for  death.     But  he  and  Mistress  Polyxena — 

Hannewaldt. — ^My  niece! 

Lhotka. — Desire  to  be  married  first  by  a  priest. 

Hannewaldt  (Shrieks). — ^To  a  condemned  man! 

Lhotka. — ^They  are  asking  the  count,  as  master  and  judge  of 
the  condemned  man,  to  grant  his  consent  to  the  deed. 

Hannewaldt. — I  must  prevent  it!  I  will  not  consent  to  give 
her  to  one  who  is  to  be  a  victim  of  the  executioner's  ax,  and  though 
I  must  put  her  to  death  myself,  I  will  do  it  before  I  will  allow  such 
disgrace  as  this  to  befall  me! 

Rozmberk  (Calmly). — Go  at  once,  Lhotka,  and  see  that  they 
are  married.  That  young  woman  shall  not  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  secretary  again, — she  is  to  be  independent  of  him 
and  at  liberty  to  be  her  own  mistress.  Go  at  once,  and  do  what 
I  command  you.  (Lhotka  walks  away.)  And  Hannewaldt 
must  be  kept  back.  (Hurries  to  the  window  to  open  it.  Steps  back 
in  surprise.)  Who  erected  this  scaffold  there  under  my  window.^ 
Who  has  done  it.'*     Who  is  responsible.^     Lukan! 

Scene  X 

ZuzANKA,   Rozmberk  and  Kinsk^ 

Zuzanka  (Entering). — I  announce  myself  guilty! 
Rozmberk. — Zuzanka ! 
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Zuzanka. — I  commanded  it  done.  For  I  was  convinced  that 
you  would  desire  to  have  the  act  made  pubh'c  when  you  are  mak- 
ing an  example  of  the  culprit. 

Rozmherk. — Has  every  one  conspired  against  me  today,  is 
there  no  one  here  who  will  obey  my  commands.'* 

Zuzanka. — Not  at  all,  my  master.  For  you  yourself  expressed 
the  wish  that  the  slightest  shadow  of  today  might  disappear  and 
be  forgotten.  See,  the  entire  town  and  all  the  surrounding  coun- 
try united  to  celebrate  this  day  with  you, — the  Highest  Game 
Warden  came  to  tell  you  that  your  wishes  would  be  realized  in  all 
the  countries  which  have  stepped  away  from  King  Rudolf, — and 
in  this  victorious  moment  a  human  life  is  to  be  sacrificed,  and  that 
trifling  incident  of  today  is  to  be  baptized  with  blood  } 

Rozmherk. — ^And  it  shall  be,  it  must  be,  for  you  have  spoiled 
every  other  possibility.  Why,  I  might  have  granted  him  pardon 
just  to  spite  Hannewaldt,  if  it  were  not  for  this  crazy  idea,  of  erect- 
ing a  scaffold  under  my  very  eyes.  You  have  beheaded  him  your- 
self! 

Zuzanka. — ^Aj,  I  should  rather  have  relented  so  the  execu- 
tioner could  cut  his  head  off  in  the  darkness  of  the  tower, — I 
should  not  have  used  my  wits  to  make  you  see  and  understand  the 
terrible  issue  which  must  follow  your  command!  Tremble  at 
your  own  command, — I  adjure  you,  do  not  allow  this  order  to  be 
enacted! 

Rozmherk. — ^And  were  there  no  other  reason  for  the  fulfillment 
of  the  penalty,  your  deed  is  sufficient  reason  why  I  should  not  re- 
lent! 

Zuzanka. — ^My  master! 


Scene  XI 
Hannewaldt,  Zuzanka,  Rozmberk,  Kinsky 

Hannewaldt  {Hurrying  in). — ^Master,  I  entreat  you  to  prevent 
this  disgrace  which  is  to  befall  my  niece  as  the  result  of  her  insane 
decision.  Recall  your  permission  to  have  this  ceremony  take 
place, — a  ceremony  in  which  the  priest  is  to  be  replaced  by  the 
executioner,  and  the  beheading  block! 

Rozmherk  (Shortly). — ^Mr.  Hannewaldt! 

Hannewaldt  (Deeply  agitated). — Count  Rczmberk,  I  pray  you 
consider  my  request!     If  I  am  not  sufficiently  powerful  alone,  re 
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member  that  I  can  call  upon  the  king,  who  will  avenge  me  for  this 
insult  while  punishing  you  for  your  withdrawal  from  his  side. 
The  armed  troops  of  the  Archprince  are  waiting  now,  to  see  whether 
you  will  step  away  from  the  king, — and  your  vast  estate  may 
be  forfeited  in  one  instant.  I  can  prevent  it  and  save  you,  and 
though  you  will  not  support  the  crowned  king,  I  pray  you  prevent 
the  shame  that  is  about  to  befall  my  niece! 

Rozmberk  {Stiffly). — Since  when  has  it  become  customary  to 
threaten  Rozmberk  with  the  power  of  King  Rudolf.^  I  give  you 
full  permission, — chasten  at  once  to  tell  him, — I  give  you  per- 
mission to  tell  the  king  that  I  repel  both  his  commands  and  his 
threats.  {Stepping  up  to  Hannewaldt.)  Do  you  know,  Hanne- 
waldt,  how  I  was  received  by  the  king,  at  his  very  court,  when  I 
came  to  ask  him  for  a  hearing?  They  conspired  against  me  then — 
Rudolf,  his  couriers,  the  entire  court!  My  enemies  at  court  charg- 
ed me,  Rozmberk,  with  ignoble  deeds,  which  I  have  yet  to  commit! 

Kinsky  {Quickly  to  Hannewaldt  and  Rozmberk). — ^They 
desired  to  destroy  you,  in  order  to  deprive  you  of  your  power  and 
all  your  estates.  That  is  why  they  prejudiced  the  king  against 
you! 

Rozmberk. — I  set  out  for  the  court  of  the  king, — and  the  king 
and  his  court?  For  one  entire  week  they  put  me  off,  treating  me 
with  contempt  before  the  eyes  of  all  the  world.  I  was  not  admit- 
ted to  the  king, — the  Jesuits  at  the  court  saw  to  it  that  Rozmberk 
returned  to  Krumlov  without  a  hearing! 

Kinsky. — ^And  today,  the  same  king  is  asking  you  for  aid  and 
turning  to  the  House  of  Rozmberk  for  safety  and  protection. 
Moreover,  the  servant  of  the  king  {pointing  to  Hannewaldt)  is 
threatening  you  with  the  power  and  wrath  of  Rudolf.  Now  there 
can  be  but  one  answer  forthcoming — 

Rozmberk. — ^And  I  will  give  it,  I  will  give  it  at  once!  Go, 
Kinsky,  write  the  agreement  to  which  I  shall  bind  myself.  I  will 
take  a  stand  for  the  Archduke  against  every  one,  I  say — 

Kinsky. — Even  the  king! 

Rozmberk. — and  against  the  cause  of  Rudolf,  I  will  set  aside, 
as  soon  as  it  may  be  needed,  30,000  Hungarian  gold  coins,  and  as 
soon  as  it  may  be  necessary,  I  will  support  Matthias  with  my 
people  and  my  court! 

Kinsky. — ^The  agreement  is  made! 

Zuzanka{to  Kinsky). — Ctibor!  Now  you  must  save  Ctibor. 

Kinsky  {to  Zuzanka). — My  word  on  it,  lovely  lady.  I  think 
I  can  save  him.     I  have  the  agreement  drawn  up;  I  will  write  yet 
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another  paper.     {Walks  off  to  the  left  to  the  room  of  Rozmberk.) 

Scene  XII 
LuKAN,  Rozmberk,  Hannewaldt  and  Zuzanka 

Lukan  {Entering). — ^Master  Burda  has  been  found.  Your 
Grace,  we  are  waiting  for  your  orders. 

Rozmberk. — I  have  already  given  them, — ^let  them  be  fulfilled. 

Zuzanka. — For  Heaven's  sake,  master,  recall  your  command! 

Rozmberk  {To  Lukan). — Do  not  delay  any  longer!  (Lukan 
walks  off  to  the  right.) 

Zuzanka  {to  herself). — Oh,  will  Kinsky  save  his  life!  {Hur- 
ries off  to  KiNSKf .) 

Hannewaldt  {Seeing  Rozmberk  alone). — Grant,  sir,  my  one 
request.  I  ask  nothing  more  for  myself.  I  recall  everything 
which  has  been  offensive  to  you  and  the  mistress  of  the  palace. 
Forget  that  I  have  asked  you  to  give  your  support  to  the  cause  of 
Rudolf  and  deal  with  me,  alone,  as  you  may  see  fit.  But  one  thing 
only  promise  me, — do  not  sign  the  agreement  with  Matthias! 

Rozmberk  {Emphatically). — Not  another  word.  Master 
Hannewaldt! 

Scene  XIII 

Zuzanka,  Kinsky,  Rozmberk,  Hannewaldt  and  Bilent 

Zuzanka  {Approaching  with  Kinsky.  Bilent  is  unnoticed  be- 
hind them.  Zuzanka  joyfully). — ^Here  is  the  paper  which  you  de- 
sire, master! 

Rozmberk. — ^Aj,  just  listen  to  the  reading.  Master  Hanne- 
waldt, before  you  go  away.     Read  the  agreement,  Kinsky. 

Kinsky  {Reeds). — "Vaclav  Kinsky  of  Vienna,  Highest  Game 
Warden  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia!  As  a  man  and  brother  ex- 
ceedingly dear  to  me !  Since  you  have  sought  me  in  order  that  I 
might  declare  myself  as  to  my  attentions  in  the  future  regarding 
the  country  and  its  religious  freedom,  and  the  granting  of  both 
sacraments,  especially  recognition  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  and 
the  protection  of  every  individual  who  declares  his  religious  faith, 
I  declare  myself  by  the  signing  of  this  document,  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  the  above-mentioned  principles,  and  an  adherent  of  the 
Highest  Archduke,  Matthias,  a  protector  of  religious  and  national 
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rights.  With  the  signing  of  this  declaration,  I  am  ready  to  place 
30,000  Hungarian  florins  at  the  disposal  of  His  Grace,  and  bind 
myself  to  the  offer  by  the  signing  of  this  agreement.  Dated, 
Trebon,  2nd  of  May." 

Rozmberk. — ^That  is  how  I  want  it.  {Turning  for  the  pen.) 
Bring  me  the  pen.  (Bilent  goes  to  get  it.  Kinsky  just  then  hands 
him  a  paper  to  sign,)  You  see  this.  Master  Hannewaldt,  and  in- 
form your  king  of  the  step  to  which  you  have  moved  me.  Here 
to  this  binding  agreement,  which  holds  me  to  the  cause  of  Mat- 
thias, I  affix  my  own  signature.  (Signs.)  "Petr  Vok  Rozmberk, 
ruler  of  the  House  of  Rozmberk,  his  own  hand." 

Hannewaldt  {In  despair). — ^Woe  unto  me!     {Walks  away.) 

Scene  XIV 

KiNSKY,  ZUZANKA,  RoZMBERK  and   BiLENT 

Kinsky. — Long  live  the  great  master  of  Trebon,  who  has 
granted  mercy  and  grace  to  Ctibor  of  Ujezda! 

Rozmberk  {Surprised). — ^What  trick  is  this,  brother! 

Zuzanka  {Goes  to  the  window^  and  shouts  as  she  waves  her  hand- 
kerchief).— Grace  has  been  granted!     {Hurries  below.) 

Kinsky. — You  signed  the  pardon  for  your  ward. 

Rozmberk. — ^Are  you  all  crazy?  Where  is  the  paper?  {Takes 
it  from  the  hand  of  Kinsky,  and  after  looking  at  it^  says)  That  is 
a  trick,  Kinsky, — you  gave  me  another  agreement  to  sign  than  the 
one  which  you  read ! 

Kinsky  {Calmly). — Yes,  I  made  use  of  trickery  to  gain  the 
pardon  for  Ctibor.  Here  is  the  other  agreement  which  I  read. 
{Hands  it  to  him.) 

Rozmberk. — Do  you  suppose,  Kinsky,  that  I  am  here  to  be 
trifled  with  in  my  own  house? 

Kinsky. — By  my  deception  I  saved  not  only  a  human  life  but 
your  own  nobility  which  seemed  to  be  going  to  pieces  upon  the 
crags  set  up  by  Hannewaldt. 

Rozmberk  {Stiffly). — I  do  not  need  a  protector.  Return  to  me 
the  paper  which  I  signed  against  my  own  will. 

Kinsky. — It  is  more  precious  to  me  than  anything  else, — I 
will  not  return  it. 

Rozmberk. — Remember,  Kinsky,  what  you  have  at  stake  and 
what  you  are  striving  to  gain.  You  will  either  return  that  paper 
to  me  or  else  for  the  sake  of  saving  one  human  life  you  will  betray 
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the  cause  you  represent,  and  lose  my  support  for  Matthias.  I  will 
not  sign  the  second  until  the  first  has  been  returned. 

Bilent. — If  anything  can  save  Hannewaldt  now,  this  trick  of 
Kinsky's  will  surely  do  it. 

Kinsky. — I  will  not  be  the  cause  of  a  man's  death  in  order  to 
gratify  my  ambition.  You  would  never  have  been  influenced  for 
the  cause  of  Matthias  had  it  not  been  for  this  misfortune  of  poor 
Ctibor's.  If  I  am  acting  ill,  refuse  to  sign  the  other  agreement, 
but  otherwise  I  cannot  act. 

Rozmberk. — ^You  have  chosen;  keep  the  paper  with  my  signa- 
ture, but  consider  my  support  withdrawn  from  Matthias. 

Bilent  {Quickly). — I  will  call  Hannewaldt.  But  that  is  hardly 
necessary.     Here  is  the  agreement  {handing  it  to  him)  sign  it  here. 

Kinsky. — ^Ah,  you  zealous  helper  of  the  servant  of  the  king! 

Rozmberk  {Angrily). — Bilent,  go  off  to  the  cells  and  consider 
yourself  fortunate  if  your  head  is  spared  on  your  shoulders!  (Bil- 
ent goes  away.) 

Bilent. — ^All  the  fiends  of  hell  must  have  prompted  me  to  this 
service  for  Hannewaldt!  But  a  trifle  more,  and  my  head  would 
be  rolling  on  the  ground! 

{He  disappears.  At  the  same  time,  Zuzan  ka  enters  from  the  lefty 
behind  her  Ctibor  and  Polyxena.) 

Scene  XV 

ZuzANKA,  Rozmberk,   Kinsky,   Ctibor,  Polyxena,  later 

LUKAN. 

Zuzanka. — ^Master, — here  are  the  two  betrothed;  in  their 
hearts,  joy  did  not  become  extinguished  when  it  shook  hands  with 
sorrow.  {fFith  her  words,  a  struggle  seems  to  be  playing  in  the  heart 
of  Rozmberk,  expressing  itself  in  his  face  as  he  watches  the  two  lov- 
ers.) 

Polyxena. — If  I  have  offended  you  in  any  way,  I  ask  for  for- 
giveness. I  am  drowning  in  a  sea  of  happiness  and  thank  you 
from  the  very  depths  of  my  heart. 

Ctibor. — ^My  master,  you  have  returned  my  life  to  me;  it  is 
yours,  whenever  you  need  it  in  your  service. 

Rozmberk  {Deliberating). — Ctibor  of  Ujezda,  you  have  my 
forgiveness! 

Kinsky. — ^Value  it  highly,  my  friend^  for  you  do  not  know  the 
price  with  which  it  was  bought. 
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Rozmberk  {After  a  moments  silence). — "My  brother, — the  price 
IS  the  result  of  my  deliberation. 

Kinsky. — Is  it  possible? 

Rozmberk. — ^Your  act  has  been  too  noble  to  shame  me  with  it. 
I  do  not  wish  to  have  the  mercy  granted  to  Ctibor  purchased  at 
such  a  price.  I  will  sign  the  agreement  with  Matthias, — I  am  and 
shall  remain  on  his  side,  to  give  him  all  my  support. 

Kinsky  (Handing  him  the  paper). — Bohemia  is  ours  with  the 
signing  of  your  signature. 

Lukan  {Entering). — ^The  town  people  have  come  to  the  castle 
and  the  mayor  asks,  my  master,  that  you  should  be  present  at  the 
celebration  on  the  meadows. 

Rozmberk  {Rising). — ^Here  is  the  agreement  {giving  it  to  Kin- 
sky) and  let  the  celebration  end  merrily  in  the  marriage  feast 
for  Ctibor  and  Mistress  Polyxena.  {Giving  his  hand  to  Polyxena 
with  a  bow.)  Let  all  the  court  proceed  to  the  meadows,  and  let 
discord  and  dissension  end  with  music  and  merrymaking. 

{Noise  of  fanfares  are  heard  from  below.) 

Curtain 
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A  PSYCHOANALYTIC  STUDY  WITH  SPECIAL 
REFERENCE  TO  THE  OEDIPUS  COMPLEX 

By  Axel  Johan  Uppvall 

PREFACEt 

This  dissertation  represents  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  writer 
to  approach  Strindberg's  exceedingly  complex  personality  from  a 
psychoanalytic  point  of  view. 

It  claims,  of  course,  none  of  that  excellence,  originality  and 
completeness  characteristic  of  the  works  of  Freud  (22),  Abraham 
(2),  Hitschmann  (32),  Jones  (35),  Pfister  (44),  Sadger  (51), 
Sperber  (54),  Zoepf  (79)  and  others.  Compared  with  them  it  is  a 
mere  statement  of  a  few  but  fundamentally  important  facts,  upon 
the  basis  of  which  a  complete  analysis  may  be  achieved. 

While  the  writer  is  in  no  sense  so  entirely  committed  to  any 
one  of  the  psychoanalytic  theories  as  to  be  blind  to  the  merits  of 
the  others,  even  a  casual  perusal  of  this  analysis  will  show  that 
it  has  been  worked  out  mainly  along  Freudian  lines.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean,  however,  that  the  writer  accepts  the 
most  radical  Freudian  teachings  with  reference  to  sex,  such  as 
this,  for  instance,  that 

Whoever  would  be  really  free  and,  therefore,  happy  in  his  love-life, 
must  needs  give  up  respect  for  women  and  adapt  himself  to  the  idea  of 
incest  with  mother  and  sister.^ 

On  the  contrary,  the  writer  has  in  the  course  of  his  study  of 
the  New  Psychology  become  more  and  more  convinced  of  the 
truth  expressed  by  Jung  and  repeatedly  emphasized  by  President 
Hall  in  his  inspiring  lectures  on  Psychoanalysis,  The  Psychology 

•A  Dissertation  submitted  to  the  Facultjr  of  Qark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  in 
partial  fulfilment  of  the  reauirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  accepted 
on  the  reoommendatbn  ot  G.  Stanley  Hall. 

fRefer  to  bibliography  at  end  of  article  for  numerical  and  page  references. 

'  Beitri^e  zur  Psychologic  des  Liebesleben.  Jahrb.  f .  psychoanaly tische  und  psy- 
chopathologische  Fortchungen.    Bd.  IV,  Heft  I,  p.  46. 
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of  War,  Glandular  Psychology  (Pawlow)  and  the  Psychology 
of  Nutrition  (Turro)  that  the  theories  of  Freud  and  Adler  arc 
exceedingly  one-sided,  neither  one  of  them  being  of  sufficient 
scope  and  flexibility  to  do  justice  to  the  almost  numberiess  and 
tantaliaungly  complex  problems  of  psychic  life. 

An  analysis  of  Strindberg,  or  of  any  other  individual  for  that 
matter,  would,  therefore,  in  order  to  be  able  to  claim  at  least  ap- 
proximate completeness  and  validity,  have  to  transcend  the 
comparatively  narrow  limits  of  the  Freudian  Theory  of  Sex  (now 
somewhat  invalidated  through  the  results  of  the  study  of  shell- 
shock  and  war  psychoses  in  general),  the  strictly  personal  Un- 
conscious, and  the  Adlerian  Ichtrieb  and  explore  the  immeasurably 
greater  realm  of  the  Collective  or  Absolute  Unconscious  postulated 
by  Jung,  a  concept  which,  roughly  speaking,  corresponds  to  the 
Race  or  Folk-Soul  of  G.  Stanley  Hall.  This  would  be  to  attack 
the  problem  from  the  truly  genetic  point  of  view.  For,  as  Jung 
says  (36): 

The  contents  of  the  Absolute  Unconscious  are  not  merely  the  residue 
of  archaic  human  functions,  but  also  the  residue  of  functions  of  the 
animal  ancestry  of  mankind,  whose  duration  of  life  was  indeed  vastly 
greater  than  the  relatively  brief  epoch  of  specifically  human  existence. 

Yet  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  many  objections  raised 
against  the  Freudian  Theory,  the  writer  has  chosen  to  apply  its 
fundamental  principles  to  Strindberg.  The  main  reasons  for  this 
may  be  stated  as  follows:  First  of  all,  Freud's  Theory  is  still 
the  foundation  of  all  psychoanalysis.  Secondly,  its  simplicity 
as  compared  with  the  anagogic  interpretation  of  psychic  pheno- 
mena by  Jung,  Silberer^  Maeder^  and  others,  naturally  appeals 
strongly  to  the  inexperienced  analyst. 

And  finally,  the  sexual  element  in  Strindberg  seemed — and 
still  seems — to  the  writer  so  conspicuous,  to  such  extent  is  the 
great  Swedish  Author  a  Freudian-Adlerian  typ>e,  that  no  one 
could  justly  be  accused  of  being  biassed  in  favor  of  the  School  of 
Vienna  for  applying  its  principles  to  him  in  an  attempt  to  inter- 
pret his  unconscious  motivations — the  very  woof  and  web  of  his 
almost  tragic  existence — in  terms  of  the  Oedipus  Complex. 
The  writer  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  his  deep 

•Silbercr,  Herbert 

ProbUms  of  Mysticism  and  its  Symbolism,  Transl.  by  S.  E.  Jelliffe,  New  York,  Moffat 
Yard  Co.,  1917.  45<  P- 
•Maeder,  Alphonse  E. 
Guitison  et  Evolution  dans  lavie  de  V  ame,  etc.    Zurich,  Rascher,  19 18.  69  p. 
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gratitude  to  all  who  have  in  any  way  facilitated  his  work.  He 
is  especially  indebted  to  Karl  Johan  Karlson,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
William  H.  Bumham,  Ph.D.,  and  above  all  to  his  chief  instructor, 
President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  for  his  unfailing  kind- 
ness, constructive  criticism  and  helpful  suggestions  in  the  pre- 
paration of  this  dissertation,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
guidance  and  encouragement,  would  never  have  seen  the  light  of 
day. 

I 

Ich  Hebe  sie^  liebe  sie,  so  wie  sie  sick  mir  beim  Abschied 
offenbart  hat;  und  die  Erinnerung  an  die  ersten  Tage 
unserer  Verbindung  steigt  in  mir  auf,  wie  sie,  Weib  und 
Mutter  zugleichy  sanft  und  zartlich  mich  wie  ein  kleines  Kind 
liebkost  und  hatschelt. 

Und  so   liebe   ich,   begehre  sie  gluhend  turn    Weibe, 

1st  das  ein  widernaturlicher  Trieb?  Bin  ich  das  Pro- 

dukt  eines  Naturspiels?    Sind  meine  Gerfuhle  entariet,  weil 

ich  ja  meine  Mutter  besitze?  1st  das  unbewusste  Blutschande 

des  Henens? 

Die  Beichte  eines  Thoren. 

JOHAN  August  Strindberg  was  bom  in  Stockholm, 
January  22,  1849,  ^s  the  fourth  son  of  Oscar  Strindberg, 
a  merchant  and  shipping  agent,  and  Ulrika  Eleonora  nee 
Norling.  The  marriage  of  the  parents  had  been  legalized 
but  a  short  time  before  the  birth  of  the  boy,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  own  opinion,  he  was  not  a  welcome  addition  ( 
to  the  family.  At  the  age  of  five  he  was  sent  to  the  kindergarten. 
From  there  he  passed  to  the  elementary  schools  and  entered  the 
Lyceum  in  1861.  In  1862  he  lost  his  mother  and  the  following 
year  he  entered  the  Gymnasium,  was  confirmed  in  1864  and 
graduated  from  the  Gymnasium  in  1867  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  went  to  the  University  of 
Uppsala,  but  remained  there  only  one  term,  partly  because  of  lack 
of  funds  and  partly  because  of  the  slow  pedantic  methods  which 
were  distasteful  to  his  impatient,  critical  and  neurotic  nature. 
Returning  to  the  capital  he  secured  a  position  as  teacher  in  Clara 
School,  where  he  had  formerly  been  a  student.  Soon  discovering 
that  he  had  missed  his  calling,  he  decided  to  study  medicine. 
But  finding  this  even  as  little  to  his  taste  as  school  teaching  and 
feeling  the  creative  artist  stirring  within  his  soul,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  histrionic  arts.     After  six  months  of  the  most  ener- 
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getic  preparations,  unspeakable  turmoil  of  soul,  and  dreams  of 
fame  he  made  his  debut  at  the  Dramatic  Theatre  in  Bj6mson*s 
Maria  Stuart  with  one  solitary  line  to  recite.  This  was  in  1869. 
It  was  an  insult  to  him  and  two  months  later  he  demanded  to  be 
heard  in  a  classical  role.  He  was  granted  a  trial,  but  failed,  and 
was  advised  to  enter  the  school  of  dramatic  acting.  To  him  who 
had  felt  since  early  childhood  that  he  was  ever  being  held  back, 
this  was  an  unbearable  blow  and  he  went  home  fully  determined 
to  take  his  own  life.  To  this  end  he  swallowed  an  opium  tablet, 
but  a  friend  who  happened  to  call  persuaded  Strindberg  to  go  out 
with  him.  He  did  so  and  in  a  night  of  revelries  he  drowned  his 
sorrow  and  escaped  the  effects  of  the  poison. 

The  following  day  was  a  memorable  one  for  the  young  poet. 
The  strained  relations  with  his  father  and  stepmother  had  long 
weighed  heavily  upon  him  and  while  lying  on  the  sofa  in  his  room 
he  tried  to  devise  a  scheme  through  the  instrumentality  of  which 
his  stepmother  might  reconcile  him  with  his  father.  In  two 
hours  he  had  visualized  a  comedy  in  two  acts,  and  in  four  days  the 
play  was  complete.  It  was  refused  but  he  felt  that  his  honor  was 
saved,  inasmuch  as  it  drew  some  compliments  from  the  theatrical 
authorities. 

He  was  now  seized  with  a  veritable  passion  for  writing  and 
in  less  than  two  months  he  had  completed  two  comedies  and  a 
tragedy  called  Hermione.  The  latter  was  later  accepted  and 
played.  It  was  now  suggested  to  him  that  since  he  had  given 
evidence  of  the  powers  of  literary  creation  he  should  return  to 
Uppsala  and  read  for  a  degree,  since  literary  success  depended 
very  largely  upon  such  an  education. 

But  his  second  term  at  the  University  was  largely  spent  in 
the  company  of  his  friends  and  at  the  "Runa"  Club,  and  devoted, 
not  to  his  academic  studies,  but  to  the  writing  of  plays.  The 
play  called  In  Rome  was  then  produced  and  sent  to  the  Dramatic 
Theatre  in  Stockholm,  where  it  was  accepted  and  played  in 
August  1870.  Shortly  after,  he  produced  The  Outlaw^  in  which 
he  showed,  for  the  first  time,  real  originality  and  exceptional 
powers.  This  play  was  also  accepted  and  performed  at  the 
Royal  Theatre  in  the  fall  of  187 1. 

In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  returned  to  the  University  after 
a  violent  quarrel  with  his  father,  without  a  dollar  in  his  pocket, 
and  no  prospects  of  obtaining  any  funds.  But  fortune  favored 
the  brave,  almost  despairing  young  author.  King  Charles  XV 
had  been  present  at  the  performance  of  The  Outlaw^  and  the 
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Viking  play  had  appealed  to  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  com- 
manded the  author  to  appear  before  him.  Strindberg,  after  some 
hesitation,  fearing  foul  play,  put  in  appearance  and  was  offered 
a  scholarship  of  800  Crowns  per  annum  which  was  gratefully 
accepted. 

Now  he  returned  to  Uppsala  once  more  feeling  somewhat 
elated  and  contented  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  He  took  up  his 
work  in  earnest.  The  year  1871  closed  very  favorably  for  him, 
for  in  addition  to  his  recognition  by  the  theatrical  authorities  and 
the  king,  he  also  became  the  recipient  of  honorable  mention  from 
the  Swedish  Academy  on  account  of  his  Greek  drama  Hermione. 
But  despite  his  success  he  soon  began  to  chafe  under  the  academic 
work,  and  when  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  scholarship  was 
withdrawn  in  the  spring  of  1872  he  left  Uppsala. 
^  For  a  few  months  he  tried  to  glean  a  living  from  newspaper 
work.  But  the  creative  impulse  left  him  no  rest  and  finally  he 
bought  a  few  quires  of  paper  and  started  for  Kymmendo,  a  small 
island  in  the  Stockholm  archipelago.  Here  in  his  twenty-third 
year  he  created  his  first  masterpiece  Master  Olof.  Highly  de- 
serving as  it  was,  an  epoch-making  play  from  every  point  of  view, 
it  was  refused  by  the  theatrical  authorities  and  was  not  produced 
until  seven  years  later,  in  the  year  of  1880. 

Again  he  had  to  resort  to  newspaper  work  and  thus  barely 
succeeded  in  keeping  body  and  soul  together.  Then  fortune 
smiled  upon  him  once  more.  In  1874  he  received  an  appointment 
as  amanuensis  in  the  Royal  Library  in  Stockholm.  Now  he 
inunediately  plunged  into  the  study  of  the  Chinese  language. 
A  treatise  which  he  wrote  on  the  subject  of  some  old  manuscripts 
earned  him  medals  from,  and  membership  in,  many  learned  so- 
cieties, and  recognition  from  the  French  Institute  soon  followed. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  good  fortune  he  met  his  evil  genius. 
He  was  introduced  to  and  fell  in  love  with  Baroness  Wrangel,  nee 
von  Essen^,  whom  he  married  on  December  31,  1877.  This  new 
life  revived  in  him  the  creative  impulse  and  when  he  left  Sweden 
in  1883  in  a  rather  serious  physical  and  mental  condition,  he  had 
a  score  of  recognized  works  to  his  credit,  such  as:  From  Fjdrdingen 
and  Svartbdckerty  The  Red  Room^  From  the  Sea,  Here  and  There^ 
The  Secret  of  the  Guild,  Sir  Bengt^s  JVife,  The  Journey  of  Lucky 
Peter,  Studies  in  the  History  of  Culture,  the  Swedish  People,  The 
New  Kingdom  and  Poems  in  Verse  and  Prose. 

'Her  full  maiden  name  was  Sophia  Mathilda  Elizabeth  Von  Esten.  She  is  often 
referred  to  by  writers  as  Siri,  and  in  The  fooTs  Confession  Strindberg  speaks  of  her  as 
Maria. 
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In  France  he  joined  a  cosmopolitan  group  of  painters  at  Grez 
par  Nemours.  During  his  stay  abroad  between  the  years  of  1883 
and  1889,  residing  alternately  in  France,  French  Switzerland, 
German  Switzerland,  Bavaria  and  Denmark,  he  published  a 
number  of  famous  works,  the  most  important  of  which  are: 
Marrifdy  Real  Utopias^  his  Autobiography  in  four  volumes,  The 
Father,  Lady  Julia  and  Comrades. 

In  the  year  of  1889  Strindberg  returned  to  Sweden  with  the 
intention  of  settling  down  permanently.  But  in  1892  he  again 
turned  his  back  to  his  native  land.  Ever  since  his  stay  in  Swit- 
zerland the  relations  between  himself  and  his  wife  had  been 
unbearable.  According  to  Uddgren  (72  p.  154)  a  Swiss  woman 
had  forced  herself  between  them  and  did  not  even  leave  them 
alone  in  Sweden.  The  result  was  that  he  sought  divorce  in 
January  1891.  The  history  of  this  exceedingly  unhappy  union 
of  fifteen  years  is  related  in  A  FooVs  Confession,  published  in  1893. 
The  divorce  proceedings  which  followed  and  dissolved  the 
marriage  in  1892  are  touchingly  described  in  his  drama  The  Link, 
published  in  1897. 

During  the  years  of  1891-92  he  led  the  life  of  a  hermit  on  the 
island  of  Kymmendo  where  he  wrote  and  painted  a  large  number 
of  canvases,  which  at  the  time  received  considerable  attention 
and  recognition.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  started  for 
Germany  and  settled  down  in  Berlin  where  he  delved  into  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences. 

His  reception  in  Germany  was  extraordinary.  Richard 
Dehmel  greeted  him  with  a  poem  called  An  Immortal.  In  the 
shop  windows  his  photograph  hung  alongside  that  of  the  Iron 
Chancellor,  and  his  plays  were  on  the  repertoire  of  the  foremost 
theatres  all  over  the  continent. 

It  was  during  this  stay  in  Germany  that  Strindberg  became 
the  centre  of  attraction  Zum  Schtvarzen  Ferkel.  This  important 
period  in  Strindberg's  life  has  been  presented  in  a  sympathetic 
manner  by  Dr.  Schleich  (53  p.  25  ff.)  in  his  Erinnerungen  an 
Strindberg. 

It  was  in  1892  also  that  he  met  Frida  Uhl,  a  young  Austrian 
writer,  to  whom,  after  a  great  deal  of  hesitation,  he  was  married 
in  the  spring  of  1893. 

The  so  called  Inferno  period,  properly  speaking,  begins 
shortly  after  Strindberg's  arrival  in  Berlin  if,  indeed,  it  may  not 
be  said  to  have  begun  earlier.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  spirit  of 
William  Blake  had  cast  a  spell  over  the  whole  of  artistic  Europe 
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and  spiritism  had  been  replaced  by  theosophy.  Schleich  (op. 
cit.  p.  12  ff.)  tells  us  that  Strindberg,  when  he  first  met  him,  ad- 
hered to  a  mechanistic  Weltanschauung^  but  adds  that  he  was 
fast  drifting  towards  mysticism  and  that  he  had  already  at  that 
time  (1892)  developed  demonological  notions.  The  same  au- 
thority also  intimates  that  Strindberg  at  this  time  was  already 
intimate  with  Swedenborg^s  Arcana  CoeUstia,  Jacob  Boehme  and 
Paracelsus.  To  this  period  also  belongs  his  play  To  Damascus, 
although  it  was  not  published  until  1898. 

After  his  marriage  to  Frida  Uhl  the  couple  went  to  England 
and  settled  down  in  Gravesend.  Owing  to  the  confiscation  of 
Die  Beichte  eines  Thoreny  they  had  to  return.  Strindberg  left 
his  law  suit  in  the  hands  of  an  attorney  in  Berlin  and  he  and  his 
wife  went  to  her  home  in  Ardagger  near  Armstadten  on  the 
Danube. 

In  the  fall  of  1894,  after  a  few  months'  stay  in  Berlin,  Strind- 
berg and  his  wife  left  for  Paris  where  he  intended  to  study  chemis- 
try. Here  the  theatres  were  playing  his  dramas,  and  translations 
of  his  novels  were  being  printed  in  various  periodicals.  No 
Swedish  author  had  ever  before  achieved  such  success  in  the 
French  capital  where  even  Ibsen  had  been  able  to  create  but  a 
moderate  interest. 

As  though  the  surpassing  of  the  great  Norwegian  dramatist 
had  been  Strindberg's  only  purpose,  he  now  turned  his  back  on 
his  literary  achievements  and  enormous  success  and  shut  himself 
up  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Sorbonne. 

Deeply  absorbed  in  his  scientific  experiments  he  now  became 
oblivious  of  his  young  wife  and  secretly  wished  to  be  relieved  of 
her.  In  November  1894  he  accompanied  her  to  Gare  du  Nord; 
ostensibly  she  was  going  home  to  care  for  their  child  who  was  ill, 
but  in  reality  they  parted  for  life.  Shortly  after  this  their 
marriage  was  dissolved. 

In  July  1896  Strindberg  returned  to  Sweden  after  having 
passed  through  all  the  horrors  so  graphically  described  in  his 
Inferno.  At  first  he  sought  and  obtained  refuge  in  the  home  of  a 
friend  in  Ystad,  Dr.  Eliason.  About  two  months  later  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  visit  his  Austrian  parents-in-law  and  to 
see  his  little  daughter.  After  a  stay  there  of  nearly  three  months 
he  returned  to  Lund,  Sweden,  where  he  began  the  study  of 
Swedenborg  in  earnest.  The  following  year  in  May  his  mental 
equilibrium  was  so  far  restored  that  he  could  take  up  his  literary 
work  once  more.     On  May  3,  1897  he  began  to  write  his  Inferno 
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which  was  ready  for  publication  on  June  25th  of  the  same  year. 
Immediately  upon  the  completion  of  this  work  he  began  his 
LedgenSy  which  work  was  published  in  1898. 

In  the  fall  of  1897  he  again  visited  Paris  where  he  spent  the 
winter,  returning  to  Sweden  in  the  spring  of  1898. 

His  health  was  now  completely  restored  and  with  the  cele- 
bration of  his  fiftieth  birthday  his  last  and  greatest  creative 
period  began.  Between  the  years  of  1898  and  191 2,  when  he 
died,  he  produced  between  fifty  and  sixty  different  works,  great 
historical  plays,  plays  of  realistic  symbolism  in  a  Swedenborgian 
spirit,  sagas,  poetry,  novels,  autobiographical  works,  dramaturgy, 
speeches,  historical  and  philosophical  essays. 

From  Lund  he  removed  to  Stockholm  and  in  1901  he  married 
for  the  third  time,  a  young  Norwegian  actress,  Harriet  Bosse. 
This  marriage  also  ended  in  a  divorce  in  the  year  of  1904. 

In  1906  the  so  called  Intima  Teatern,  under  the  direction  of 
August  Falk,  began  to  present  Strindbergian  plays.  They  met 
with  unqualified  success.  During  the  presentation  of  Lady 
Julia  the  other  theatres  in  the  capital  were  almost  deserted. 

Thus  his  recognition  had  come  at  last.  About  this  time  his 
name  was  the  by-word  of  the  entire  Scandinavian  North  as  well 
as  that  of  continental  Europe. 

The  following  excerpt  from  a  leading  Stockholm  periodical 
may  truly  be  said  to  have  voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  nation 
(66,  p.  XX): 

For  over  thirty  years  he  has  dissected  us  from  every  point  of  view; 
during  that  time  his  name  has  always  been  conspicuous  in  every  book- 
shop window,  and  his  books  gradually  pushed  out  the  others  from  our 
shelves.  Every  night  his  plays  are  produced  at  the  theatres;  every  con- 
versation turns  on  him,  and  his  is  the  name  the  pygmies  quarrel  over 
daily.  The  cry  is  heard  that  he  has  become  hysterical,  sentimental,  out 
of  his  mind,  but  the  next  one  knows  he  is  robustness  itself,  and  enduring 
beyond  belief,  despite  great  need,  enmity,  sorrow.  One  hour  one  is 
angry  over  some  great  extravagance  which  he  has  allowed  himself,  the 
next  captivated  by  one  of  his  plays,  stirred,  melted,  strengthened  and 
uplifted  by  his  sublime  genius. 

On  January  22,  1912,  the  Swedish  nation  celebrated  Strind- 
berg's  sixty-third  birthday.  It  was  in  the  eleventh  hour  of  his 
stormy  existence.  All  the  Stockholm  theatres  performed  Strind- 
bergian plays  that  night  and  gigantic  torch-light  processions  filed 
past  the  Blue  Tower.  With  bowed  head  and  tears  in  his  eyes  he 
beheld  the  thronging  multitudes  and  heard  the  deafening  cheers, 
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which  to  him  meant  far  more  than  either  a  literary  Nobel  prize 
or  membership  in  the  Swedish  Academy.  On  the  same  occasion 
he  received  a  purse  of  fifty  thousand  crowns  from  the  Swedish 
people,  but  although  he  was  practically  penniless  he  gave  the 
money  to  the  poor. 

On  May  14,  191 2,  his  eyes  closed  in  death.  His  last  wish  was 
that  the  Bible  and  a  Crucifix  should  accompany  him  on  his  last 
journey,  that  he  should  be  buried  during  the  early  hours  of  the 
day  and  not  among  the  wealthy. 

Thus  ended  the  pilgnmage  of  a  man  whose  whole  life  had 
been  devoted  to  the  search  for  truth,  of  a  soul  that  had  doubted, 
blasphemed,  despaired  and  suffered  more  intense  psychic  tor- 
ments than  most  human  beings,  and  who  finally  could  write, 
with  a  fair  amount  of  conviction  (70,  p.  293) : 

Fray  but  work,  suffer  but  hope,  keeping  both  the  earth  and  the  stars 
in  view.  Do  not  try  to  settle  permanently,  for  it  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage, 
not  a  home  but  a  halting  place.  Seek  truth  for  it  is  to  be  found,  but  only 
in  Him,  who  Himself  is  "The  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life. " 

The  genealogy  of  the  Strindberg  family  has  been  studied  in 
detail  by  several  authors  (14,  p.  8;  72,  pp.  17-20;  42).  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  Strindberg  himself  showed  a  lively  interest 
in  the  history  of  the  family. 

In  the  first  volume  of  his  autobiography  (69,  p.  9)  he  writes: 

There  was  an  old  genealogical  table  in  the  family  which  showed  noble 
ancestors  on  one  side,  from  the  seventeenth  century.     Since  then  the 

Ratemal  ancestors — all  coming  from  Jamtland — had  been  ministers,  of 
fordic,  perhaps  of  Finnish  blood.  In  the  course  of  time  it  had  become 
mixed.  His  paternal  grandmother  could  trace  her  origin  to  Germany 
and  a  carpenter's  family.  His  grandfather  was  a  grocer  in  Stockholm, 
Chief  Commander  of  the  City  Volunteers  (Borgerskapets  Infanteri), 
a  high  mason  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  Charles  XIV.^ 

One  of  the  members  of  the  family.  Major  Zakarias  Akerfelt, 
married  a  young  woman  by  the  name  of  Scheifel,  from  Wismar, 
and  from  her  the  artistic  tendencies  are  supposed  to  have  come. 
These  tendencies  thereupon  remained  dormant  for  many  years 
until  they  again  revealed  themselves  in  Strindberg's  grandfather, 
the  above  mentioned  grocer  and  Chief  Commander  of  the  City 
Volunteers,  Zakarias  Strindberg. 

•Jean  Baptiste  Jules  Bernadotte,  founder  of  the  present  dynasty  and  king  of  Sweden 
1818-1884. 
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Already  as  a  young  man  he  seems  to  have  had  a  taste  for 
dramatic  sketching,  but  in  all  probability  business  and  other  cir- 
cumstances prevented  him  from  developing  his  talent. 

The  three  brief  plays  which  he  left  to  posterity  do  not  herald 
the  famous  grandson.     Uddgren  says  (72,  p.  19): 

All  they  show,  is  that  the  worthy  major  possessed  a  good  deal  of 
feeling  and  a  sense  of  humor  and  that  he  tried  in  so  far  as  he  was  able 
to  go  his  own  ways. 

Concerning  the  above  mentioned  Zakarias  Strindberg,  Es- 
swein  (14,  p.  9)  makes  the  following  statement: 

His  portrait  shows  in  the  formation  of  the  forehead  and  the  eyebrows, 
which  point  to  a  passionate  and  at  the  same  time  highly  differentiated 
character,  a  striking  likeness  to  the  features  of  the  poet.  (August  Strind- 
berg). 

It  would  seem  from  the  several  studies  of  Strindberg's  remote 
ancestors  that  they  were  physically  and  mentally  sound.  The 
same  is  largely  true  of  his  parents.  His  father  was  undoubtedly 
of  a  rugged  physique  and  mentally  as  sound  as  the  average  man. 
The  son  characterizes  him  as  a  man  of  great  reserve  and  will- 
power whom  business  failures  and  conjugal  unhappiness  had 
turned  into  an  uncommunicative,  melancholy  solitaire,  who  had 
a  wound  which  he  wanted  to  conceal  and  to  heal,  but  who  had  not 
given  up  the  hope  of  rising  in  the  world  once  more.  He  died  in 
1883. 

I  By  far  the  weakest  link  in  Strindberg's  hereditary  chain  is 
*fthe  mother.  She  died  from  tuberculosis  in  1862  at  the  age  of 
thirty-nine.  We  are  informed  by  Strindberg  himself  (68,  p.  84) 
that  she  was  of  a  very  high  strung  temperament  and  that  her 
nervousness  increased  toward  the  end  of  her  life.  "She  was  more 
given  to  moods,"  he  writes,  "than  before,  and  contradictions 
would  set  her  cheeks  aflame."  On  one  occasion  during  a  dispute 
with  her  brother  "she  took  fire,"  he  says,  "and  suffered  an 
attack  of  hysteria. " 

From  the  point  of  view  of  heredity,  therefore,  Strindberg 
entered  the  race  of  life  somewhat  handicapped.  Undoubtedly 
he  is  correct  in  his  assumption  that  he  inherited  his  temperament 
from  his  mother,  for  his  was  very  largely  that  febrile  response  to 
stimuli,  that  activity,  restless  versatility  and  sensitiveness  to 
impressions,  which  Havelock  Ellis  (13,  p.  182)  considers  so 
characteristic  of  the  consumptive. 
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To  his  physically  defective  mother  may  perhaps  also  be 
ascribed  a  serious  organic  inferiority  in  the  son  which  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  is  not  generally  known.  The  malady  to  which 
I  refer  and  from  which  he  suffered  intensely  was  chronic  stran- 
gury. I  base  my  statement  on  a  personal  communication  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Magnus  Westergren  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
the  only  living  member  of  a  coterie  to  which  Strindberg  belonged 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventies. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  may  well  accept  Dr.  Rahmer'sj 
(46)  conclusions  that  Strindberg  was  born  a  neuropath.  ' 


II 

The  next  important  factor  in  Strindberg's  life  which  must  be 
considered  before  we  can  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  his  nuclear 
complex,  is  his  environment. 

In  the  first  volume  of  his  autobiography  (69,  p.  8.  if.)  he  has 
given  us  a  most  realistic  picture  of  his  gloomy  home  where  the 
son  of  the  grocer  and  the  servant  girl  awoke  to  consciousness 
of  self,  of  life  and  its  duties.  His  first  sensations,  according  to 
later  recollections,  were  fear  and  hunger.  He  was  afraid  of  dark- 
ness, of  punishment,  of  displeasing  everybody;  he  was  afraid 
of  falling,  of  hurting  himself,  of  being  in  the  way. 

He  was  afraid  of  the  fists  of  his  brothers,  the  hair-pulling  of  the  hired 
girls,  the  rebukes  of  his  grandmother,  the  mother's  wrath  and  the  father's 
rattan  cane.  He  feared  the  general's  servant  who  stood  in  the  hall  down- 
stairs with  spiked  helmet  and  side-arm;  he  feared  the  deputy  landlord 
when  he  played  around  the  garbage  bin  in  the  yard;  he  feared  the  Lord 
Justice,  the  landlord. 

Everybody  seemed  to  have  the  right  of  exercising  power  over 
him,  from  the  brothers  even  to  the  high  court  authority  of  his 
father.  But  above  all  he  feared  the  deputy  landlord  who  pulled 
his  hair  and  threatened  to  send  the  landlord  after  him. 

In  his  house  John's  father^  and  mother  with  seven  children 
and  two  servants  occupied  three  rooms.  The  furniture  consisted 
largely  of  tables  and  beds.  Children  lay  on  ironing-boards  and 
chairs,  in  cradles  and  beds.  In  the  atmosphere  of  this  home 
where  baptisms  and  burials  followed  one  another  in  rapid  succes- 

*  Strindberg's  full  name  was  Johan  August.     In  his  autobiographical  writings    he 
speaks  of  himself  almost  exclusively  as  Johan  (John). 
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sion,  John  grew  sturdy  and  tall.  His  playground  was  the  court- 
yard which  he  aptly  describes  as  the  stone  paved  bottom  of  a  well 
into  which  the  sun  never  shone.  A  cracked  garbage  bin  with  a 
flap-cover  stood  by  the  wall.  Slops  and  sweepings  were  emptied 
into  it  and  through  the  cracks  its  promiscuous  contents  flowed 
into  the  yard.  The  other  side  of  the  yard  was  lined  with  wood 
sheds  and  cabinets  (Taisance.  The  atmosphere  of  this  yard  was 
one  of  dampness,  gloom  and  evil  odor.  But  not  even  in  such  an 
abominable  milieu  was  John  permitted  to  play  unmolested. 

Concerning  the  educational  influence  of  the  home  he  makes 
the  following  statement  (op.  cit.  p.  14) : 

The  education  consisted  of  scolding,  hair-pulling  and  exhortations  to 
obedience.  The  child  heard  only  about  his  duties,  nothing  about  his 
rights.  Everybody's  wishes  carried  weight,  his  were  suppressed.  He 
could  undertake  nothing  without  doing  wrong,  go  nowhere  without  being 
in  the  way,  utter  no  word  without  disturbing  someone.  At  last  he  did 
not  dare  to  move.  His  highest  duty  and  virtue  was  to  sit  on  a  chair 
and  be  quiet.  It  was  continually  dinned  into  him  that  he  had  no  will 
of  his  own,  and  so  the  foundation  of  a  weak  character  was  laid. 

Later  on  the  cry  was:  What  will  the  people  say.?  And  thus  his  will 
was  broken  so  that  he  could  never  be  true  to  himself,  but  was  forced  to 
depend  on  the  wavering  opinion  of  others,  except  on  a  few  occasions 
when  he  felt  his  energetic  soul  work  independently  of  his  will. 

The  child  was  very  sensitive.  He  wept  so  often  that  he  received  a 
special  nickname  for  doing  so.  He  felt  the  least  remark  keenly  and  was 
ever  in  a  state  of  fear  lest  he  should  do  something  wrong.  He  was  very 
awake  to  injustice  and  while  making  great  demands  upon  himself  he 
narrowly  watched  the  failings  of  his  brothers.  When  they  escaped 
punishment  he  felt  deeply  injured.  When  they  were  undeservedly 
rewarded  his  sense  of  justice  suffered.  He  was  accordingly  considered 
envious. 

In  due  time  he  entered  Clara  School  where  the  discipline  was 
exceedingly  severe.  Mere  tardiness  was  subject  to  corporal 
punishment.  A  single  illustration  will  suffice  to  show  why,  in 
later  years,  Strindberg  avoided  everything  that  might  remind 
him  of  his  childhood  Inferno,  and  forced  him  to  declare  that  his 
worst  nightmare  was  to  dream  himself  back  in  school. 

Once  he  was  the  unfortunate  latecomer  (op.  cit.  p  33): 

With  a  slow  step  he  entered  the  hall.  Only  the  porter  is  there  who 
laughs  at  him  and  writes  his  name  on  the  blackboard  under  the  heading 
**Late."  A  painful  hour  follows,  and  then  loud  cries  are  heard  in  the 
lower  school  and  the  blows  of  a  cane  fall  rapidly.  It  is  the  headmaster 
who  has  made  an  onslaught  on  the  tardy  ones,  or  takes  his  exercise  on 
them.     John  bursts  into  tears  and  trembles  from  head  to  foot — not  from 
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fear  of  pain,  but  from  a  feeling  of  shame  to  think  that  he  should  be  fallen 
upon  like  an  animal  doomed  to  slaughter,  or  a  criminal. 

It  was  here  that  he  became  convinced  that  school  life  was  a 
preparation  for  hell  rather  than  for  life,  and  that  life  itself  was  a 
penal  institution  for  crimes  committed  before  birth,  on  account 
of  which  he  went  about  with  a  perpetual  bad  conscience.  Here, 
moreover,  he  first  felt  the  whole  crushing  weight  of  class  dis- 
tinction. It  was  a  school  for  the  well-to-do.  John  wore  leather 
breeches  and  greased  leather  boots  which  smelled  of  oil  and  black- 
ing, on  which  account  the  boys  who  wore  velvet  jackets  refused  to 
sit  near  him. 

Neglect  of  his  studies  and  rebellion  against  his  teachers  earned 
him  poor  marks.  Thereupon  his  father  removed  him  to  Jacob*s 
school.  Here  the  boys  were  poorly  dressed,  had  sores  under 
their  noses,  ugly  features  and  smelled  badly.  In  this  school, 
which  formed  a  sharp  contrast  to  Clara  school  in  that  it  was 
largely  frequented  by  children  of  the  poor,  John  undoubtedly 
acquired  that  sympathy  for  the  lower  classes  which  is  so  strongly 
reflected  in  his  satirical  and  socialistic  works.  The  conditions  of 
this  school  as  well  as  those  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  pupils 
attending  it  are  well  illustrated  by  the  following  episode  told  by 
Strindberg  himself.  In  the  school  in  question  there  was  a  boy 
who  was  always  untidy,  who  smelled  badly  and  had  a  discharge 
from  the  ear.  He  was  scolded  and  beaten  by  the  teacher  and 
avoided  by  the  schoolmates.  On  account  of  absence  from  classes 
John  was  sent  to  investigate  the  cause  and  to  report  his  findings 
to  the  teacher.  What  did  he  find.*^  He  found  conditions  some- 
what similar  to  those  of  his  own  home.  The  boy  was  tending  his 
little  sister,  the  grandmother  carried  a  baby  in  her  arms,  and 
the  parents  were  out  working.  In  this  single  room — the  home 
of  the  family — there  was  an  odor  of  sulphur  fumes  from  the  coal 
fire  and  a  strong  smell  of  human  excrements.  Here  clothes  were 
dried,  food  cooked,  paint  stuffs  ground,  putty  kneaded.  In  this 
environment  young  Strindberg  discovered  the  fundamental 
cause  for  his  schoolmate's  immorality. 

The  rebellion  against  prescribed  studies  characteristic  of 
his  terms  in  the  Clara  and  Jacob's  Schools  continued  in  the  Ly- 
ceum and  the  Gymnasium  which  he  entered  in  1861  and  1863 
respectively.  When  he  graduated  from  the  latter  institution  in 
1867,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  a  man  and  had  passed  through 
all  the  severe  crises  incident  to  puberty.     They  had  shaken  his 
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psyche  to  its  very  foundation  and  left  an  indelible  impression 
upon  his  later  life. 

The  death  of  his  mother  had  marked  the  inception  of  a  re- 
ligious crisis  which  took  the  form  of  a  mild  anxiety  neurosis. 
One  is  tempted  to  seek  its  origin  first  of  all  in  the  loss  of  his  mother, 
the  pietistic  atmosphere  in  which  he  had  moved  during  his  child- 
hood and  early  youth,  and  the  promise  which  the  mother  exacted 
from  the  thirteen-year-old  boy  on  her  death  bed,  to  live  close  to 
God — a  promise  which  he  failed  to  keep.  But  while  all  these 
facts  undoubtedly  stand  in  a  close  causative  relation  to  his  state 
of  mind,  the  real  source  of  his  Weltschmerz  must  be  sought  in  the 
deeper  strata  of  his  unconscious  mind. 

The  reader  of  The  Son  of  a  Servant^  which  is  the  history  of 
the  development  of  a  soul,  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  the  young 
boy  even  from  the  earliest  childhood  struggled  with  melancholia 
which  was  but  another  expression  of  his  morbid  fears  and  his  in- 
tense and  persistent  feeling  of  guilt. 

A  guilty  conscience  is  unthinkable  without  a  cause  or  causes. 
Psychoanalysis  has  demonstrated  beyond  a  shade  of  doubt  that 
the  consciousness  of  guilt  is  in  every  case  a  product  of  repression. 
Pfister  says  (45,  p.  loi): 

One  of  the  most  frequent  sources,  where  it  appears  with  great  force 
and  in  conjunction  with  anxiety,  is  masturbation. 

With  reference  to  the  same  perverse  practice,  Bleuler  (9) 
has  made  the  following  significant  statement: 

I  know  of  only  one  source  as  yet  of  the  feeling  of  guilt,  which  one 
might  call  religious  or  transcendental:  onanism  or  some  similar  sexual 
transgression.  Where  I  could  analyse  such  feelings  of  guilt  I  came  upon 
sexual  self-reproach. 

Moreover,  clinical  experiences  have  confirmed  Sadger  in  his 
belief  that  youthful  preoccupation  with  and  worship  of  virtue  is 
always  an  over  compensation  for  this  very  common  and  serious 
childhood  sin  of  masturbation.  The  individual's  unsatiable 
demands  for  parental  tenderness,  his  morbid  longing  for  trust 
and  confidence,  his  excessive  need  of  confiding  in  and  being  under- 
stood by  his  parents,  brothers,  sisters  and  friends,  excessive 
curiosity  and  abnormal  intellectual  activities,  shyness,  blushing, 
stuttering,  blinking,  obstinacy,  enviousness — all  are  symptoms 
of  secret  indulgence  in  masturbatory  practices. 
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This  had  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  a  very  large  number 
of  clinical  cases  and  ordinary  analyses  of  which  von  Kleist  (52) 
is  a  brilliant  example,  to  mention  no  others.  It  is  also  interesting 
to  know  that  ordinarily  the  malady  breaks  out  only  when  the 
onanism  previously  practiced  without  restraint  or  hesitation  is 
suddenly  stopped,  because  of  threatening  warnings  (45,  p.  102). 

Again,  Freud  (23,  p.  98)  has  pointed  out,  and  it  has  been 
fully  borne  out  by  analyses  that  premature  intellectual  develop- 
ment and  sexual  precocity  go  hand  tirirand.'  This  would  be 
ample  proof  in  Strindberg's  case  had  we  no  other  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  given  to  perverse  practices,  but  thanks  to  his  un- 
usual candor  we  need  not  resort  to  any  hypothetical  statements. 
After  having  described  his  experiences  at  Mariefred  he  says 
(69,  p.  68): 

The  whole  matter  scarcely  seemed  to  have  any  connection  with  the 
higher  sexual  life,  for  the  boy  had  been  in  love  with  a  girl  at  the  age  of 
eight  when  the  sexual  impulse  was  as  yet  completely  dormant. 

Consequently  he  concluded  that  this  incident  formed  no 
turning  point  in  his  psychic  life,  for  he  was  born  a  brooding  spirit 
and  his  new  thoughts  only  made  him  a  recluse. 

Besides,  he  soon  quit  the  vicious  habit  when  he  came  across  a  book 
that  frightened  him.  But  then  there  ensued  in  its  place  a  fight  against 
desires  which  he  could  not  conquer,  since  they  attacked  him  in  the  form 
of  dream  illusions  when  his  powers  of  resistance  were  at  an  end,  and  quiet 
sleep  he  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  until  at  the  age  of  eighteen  when 
he  had  established  connection  with  the  opposite  sex. 

The  book  which  fell  into  his  hands  he  describes  as  a  terrible 
piece  of  literature.  He  fairly  devoured  it.  His  knees  trembled 
and  the  blood  receded  from  his  face,  his  pulses  froze.  He  was 
thus  condemned  to  death  or  lunacy  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  His 
spinal  marrow  and  the  brain  would  disappear,  his  hair  would  fall 
out,  his  hands  tremble.  And  the  cure?  Was  there  one. ^  Yes — 
Jesus.  But  He  could  only  cure  the  soul,  and  the  only  thing  for 
him  to  do  was  to  save  it  from  eternal  damnation. 

Later  on  he  came  across  another  book  intended  to  counteract 
the  dangerous  work  referred  to  above,  but  for  an  entire  year  he 
found  no  word  of  consolation.  Accordingly  he  began  to  study 
the  pietistic  literature  left  by  the  mother  where  he  made  a  new 
acquaintance  with  Jesus  and  prayed  and  suffered  agony.  He  felt 
like  a  criminal  and  humbled  himself.     In  going  through   the 
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streets  he  would  step  out  of  the  way  of  people.  In  this  way  he 
crucified  himself  daily,  in  the  expectation  of  soon  entering  into 
the  joy  of  the  Lord. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  my  going  into  further  detail  as  regards 
this  uniquely  important  phase  of  his  development,  to  which  he 
himself  has  given  so  much  attention  in  his  autobiography.  I 
cannot  resist  the  temptation,  however,  of  giving  a  concrete  ex- 
ample of  how  furiously  he  fought  against  the  onslaught  of  his 
awakening  sexual  life  during  the  storm  and  stress  of  puberty 
(64  Ch.  I). 

His  mother  had  been  dead  two  years  and  the  time  had  come 
for  his  confirmation.  Under  the  tremendous  weight  of  his  moral 
conflict  he  one  day  found  himself  in  a  motley  crowd  of  catechumens 
upon  whom  the  discourse  on  the  wounds  and  precious  blood  of 
Christ  had  no  effect  whatever.  Here  he  avows  that  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  became  fully  conscious  of  the  two  worlds,  the 
spiritual  and  secular.  The  promise  he  made  to  his  mother  was 
uppermost  in  his  mind  (op,  cit.  p.  33): 

He  had  a  dim  notion  that  once  upon  a  time  a  terrible  crime  had  been 
committed  which  it  was  now  everybody's  business  to  hide  by  practicing 
countless  deceptions. 

The  minister  brought  up  the  question  of  inamorality.  It  was 
largely  a  rehearsal  of  the  old  subject.  The  unpardonable  sin  was 
bound  to  result  in  death  and  there  was  only  one  remedy;  complete 
surrender  to  Christ.  When  John  came  home  he  felt  degraded, 
touched  no  food,  went  to  his  bedroom  and  read  a  book  which  the 
minister  had  lent  him.  It  was  on  the  subject  of  the  vanity  of 
reason.  Reason  was  sin  for  it  questioned  God's  existence  and 
tried  to  understand  what  was  not  meant  to  be  understood.  The 
boy  surrendered.  He  read  Arndt,  recited  the  creed,  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Blessing,  went  to  bed,  fell  asleep,  awoke  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  dreaming  of  a  champagne  supper  in  company 
with  a  girl.  He  sprang  out  of  bed,  threw  the  bedclothes  on  the 
floor  and  lay  down  uncovered  on  the  mattress.  He  was  cold  and 
hungry,  but  he  felt  that  the  devil  had  to  be  subdued.  He  re- 
peated the  prayers.  Finally  he  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  that 
lovely  forms  appeared  before  him.  He  heard  low  voices,  stifled 
laughters,  soft  music  and  saw  sparkling  wines,  cheerful  faces  and 
candid  eyes.  Presently  a  curtain  was  drawn  apart,  a  charming 
little  face  looked  in  between  red  silk  draperies,  her  slender  throat 
was  bare,  the  beautiful  sloping  shoulders  reminded  him  of  Greek 
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sculpture.  She  held  out  her  arms  and  he  drew  her  to  his  throbbing 
heart. 

Frightened  almost  to  death  he  sprang  out  of  bed  once  more 
and  kneeled  on  the  bare  floor,  fervently  praying  God  for  strength. 
After  the  prayer  he  removed  the  bedclothes  and  slept  on  the  bare 
spring.  The  following  morning  he  awoke  with  a  high  fever  and 
was  then  confined  to  his  bed  for  six  weeks.  Medical  attendance, 
plenty  of  food  and  rest,  restored  his  strength  and  the  struggle 
began  with  renewed  vigor. 

To  understand  the  boy's  religious  conflict  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  parallel  with  the  pietistic  movement  there  ran  a  strong 
reactionary  current  known  as  the  New  Realism,  and  that  the  boy 
was  familiar  with  and  consciously  and  unconsciously  influenced 
by  its  doctrines. 

Chapter  VIII  of  The  Son  of  a  Servant  is  an  indisputable  proof 
of  my  contention.  It  shows  that  he  was  seriously  concerned  with 
questions  of  grave  philosophical  content  such  as  Fate  versus 
Reason,  Freedom  of  the  Will,  Predestination,  and  a  host  of  other 
more  or  less  unprofitable  queries.  Already  at  the  tender  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  exceedingly  well  read.  In  the  field  of  Belles  Lettres 
and  the  drama  he  had  discovered  Byron,  Walter  Scott,  Tasso, 
Zola,  Dickens,  Eugene  Sue,  Alexandre  Dumas,  and  according 
to  his  own  statement  he  had  devoured  the  complete  works  of 
Shakespeare  in  Hagberg's  translation. 

But  the  most  pronounced  influence  came  from  other  quarters. 
In  the  Gymnasium  he  had  read  Renan's  Life  of  Jesus  and  Cramer's 
Farewell  to  the  Church.  Just  to  what  extent  he  was  familiar  with 
Bostrom's  Doctrine  of  Hellj  Rydberg,  Kraunmiacher,  Norbeck, 
Darwin,  Moleshott  and  other  authors  whom  he  quotes  or  men- 
tions is  diflftcult  to  say.  But  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  these  and 
similar  works  formed  the  basis  of  his  skepticism. 

Now  while  in  this  state  of  high  psychic  tension  he  chanced 
to  meet  a  young  engineer  whose  arguments  further  undermined 
his  tottering  faith,  and  finally  when  Theodore  Parker's  sermons 
without  Christ  and  hell  fell  into  his  hands,  the  dogmatic  founda- 
tion of  his  religious  belief  collapsed.  But  his  conscience  still  stood 
between  him  and  the  harmonious  life  for  which  his  childish  soul 
yearned,  and  he  was  now  in  greater  need  of  a  guiding  hand  than 
ever  before.  His  Virgil  soon  appeared  in  the  person  of  a  sophis- 
ticated school-mate.  One  day  the  latter  proposed  that  they 
take  lunch  together.  Strindberg  agreed  and  this  incident  be- 
came a  memorable  event  in  his  life.     A  square  meal  with  beer 
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and  brandy  dispelled  the  gloom  of  life  and  from  that  day  Strind- 
berg  was  a  changed  man.  It  was  a  solid  pleasure  he  tells  us 
(68  p.  146)  to  feel  the  red  blood  course  through  half-empty  ar- 
teries, which  were  to  nourish  the  nerves  for  the  struggle  of  life. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  feel  spent  strength  return  and  lax  sinews  of 
a  half-crushed  will  stretched  again.  Hope  was  awakened,  the 
mist  became  a  rosy  cloud  and  the  friend  made  him  see  glimpses 
of  the  future  as  it  was  formed  by  friendship  and  youth. 

During  his  last  year  in  the  Gymnasium  he  became  the  ring- 
leader of  a  number  of  rebellious  classmates  and  in  spite  of  threats 
and  exhortations  on  the  part  of  the  Rector  of  the  institution,  he 
refused  to  attend  morning  prayers.  His  realization  of  God  in 
nature  replaced  the  desire  to  worship  Him  in  temples  made  by  the 
hands  of  men.  He  was  a  freethinker,  a  rationalist,  in  whose  rest- 
less and  revolutionary  mind  the  various  conceptions  of  life  pre- 
sented themselves  in  the  profoundest  antitheses.  As  such  he 
entered  the  University  and  soon  found  himself  in  a  greater  con- 
flict with  self,  God  and  humanity  than  ever  before.  A  psycho- 
analytic inquiry  into  the  causes  of  this,  his  life  long  conflict,  is 
the  purpose  of  the  following  pages. 


Ill 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  presented  a  brief  outline  of 
Strindberg's  eventful  life.  I  have  also  discussed  in  such  detail 
as  seem.ed  to  me  not  only  desirable  but  necessary  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  analysis,  his  ancestry,  parentage,  home  en- 
vironment, his  life  and  experiences  in  school  and  Gymnasium,  and 
the  crises  incident  to  puberty  and  adolescence.  It  now  remains 
for  me  to  consider  the  most  important  aspect  of  his  life  and  de- 
velopment— his  relation  to  his  parents. 

From  his  autobiography  we  know  that  like  all  other  children 
he  was  weak  and  that  he  craved  maternal  affection  in  an  unusual 
degree.  In  this  work  as  well  as  in  many  others  he  has  expressed 
himself  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms  with  reference  to  this  very 
important  matter. 

In  speaking  of  his  gloomy  home  and  his  father's  diversions, 
one  of  which  was  to  cultivate  flowers  in  window  boxes,  John  tells 
us  that  he  specialized  in  pelargoniums  but  that  he,  at  that  time, 
could  not  understand  why.  Later,  however,  when  the  mother 
was  in  her  grave  and  John  had  visions  of  her,  he  imagined  that  he 
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saw  her  round  about  the  pelargoniums  in  the  windows.     He  says 
(69.  p.  12): 

The  mother  was  pale.  She  had  undergone  twelve  confinements  and 
had  become  consumptive.  It  may  be  that  her  face  resembled  the  trans- 
parent white  petals  of  the  pelargoniums  with  their  crimson  veins,  which 
grew  darker  towards  the  pistils,  so  as  to  form  an  almost  black  pupil, 
black  like  hers. 

Again,  when  discussing  the  subject  of  favoritism  and  the 
enviable  position  of  his  oldest  brother,  who,  by  the  way,  suffered 
from  hysteria,  he  says  (op.  cit.  pp.  14-15): 

This  brother  was  the  mother's  favorite,  the  other  one  that  of  the 
father.  There  are  favorites  in  all  families.  That  is  the  way  one  child 
wins  more  sympathy  than  the  other.  Why  this  is  so  is  difficult  to  say. 
John  was  nobody's  favorite.     He  felt  it  and  it  hurt  him. 

When  the  grandmother  noticed  his  predicament  she  tried 
to  console  him,  but  he  rejected  her  sympathy.  He  was  not  satis- 
fied with  her  love,  he  wished  to  win  that  of  his  mother.  In  trying 
to  do  so,  however,  he  acted  awkwardly  and  was  repulsed.  But 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night  when  the  child  suffered  with  nervous- 
ness the  mother,  his  only  consolation,  would  steal  to  his  bedside, 
tuck  the  clothes  around  him  and  whisper  in  his  ear:  "Don't  be 
afraid,  God  will  protect  the  unfortunate  ones. " 

One  fine  summer  day  John  and  his  brothers  started  off  on  a 
vacation  and  in  the  evening  he  found  himself  standing  on  the 
deck  of  a  steamer  "far  off  to  sea."  This,  he  remarks,  is  that 
part  of  the  day  which  is  always  melancholy,  like  the  beginning 
of  old  age  .  .  .  He  began  to  miss  something;  he  had  a  feeling 
of  emptiness,  of  being  deserted,  broken  off.  It  was  a  longing  to 
return  home,  and  when  he  realized  that  this  could  not  be  done 
immediately  he  was  filled  with  terror.  He  despaired  and  wept. 
When  the  brothers  learned  that  he  was  homesick,  sick  for  the 
mother,  they  ridiculed  him  (op.  cit.  p  41). 

But  her  image  recurs  to  him  serious,  mild  and  smiling.  Her  last 
words  at  parting  still  rings  in  his  ears:  "Be  obedient  and  respectful  to 
all,  take  care  of  your  clothes  and  don't  forget  your  evening  prayers.  *' 

This  stirred  up  remorse  in  his  sensitive  heart.  He  realized 
how  often  he  had  been  disobedient  and  felt  concerned  about  her 
health.  She  became  transfigured,  as  it  were,  and  drew  him  to 
her  "with  unbreakable  cords  of  longing."    This  feeling  of  loneli- 
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ness  and  longing  for  his  mother,  he  affirms,  followed  him  all 
through  life.  Aie  could  never  understand  why,  but  wondered 
whether  he  had  not  come  too  early  and  incomplete  into  the  worlxL-- 
What  could  hold  him  so  closely  bound  to  his  mother?  This 
question  he  could  never  find  an  answer  to  either  in  books  or  in 
life.  But  of  one  thing  he  felt  certain :  he  never  became  himself, 
he  was  never  liberated,  never  a  complete  individuality,  and  so  he 
compared  himself  to  a  mistletoe,  a  climbing  plant  that  must  have 
support. 

The  mother  was  not  always  just  and  loving  (op.  cit.  p.  13). 

.  .  but  for  the  children  she  played  the  part  of  Providence  itself.  She 
cut  ingrown  nails,  bandaged  injured  fingers,  always  comforted,  quieted 
and  soothed  when  the  father  punished,  although  she  was  the  official 
accuser. 

While  away  from  home  on  the  said  vacation  he  spent  much  of 
his  time  pining  for  the  mother,  or  else  he  was  in  extremely  high 
spirits  and  indulged  in  risky  amusements.  He  characterized 
himself  (op.  cit.  p  45)  as, 

alternately  timid  and  daring,  overflowing  with  spirits,  or  brooding,  but 
without  the  proper  balance. 

And  again  (op.  cit.  p  46) : 

After  he  had  parted  from  his  mother  and  felt  himself  surrounded  by 
unknown  threatening  powers,  a  profound  need  of  having  recourse  to 
some  protecting  powers  awakened  in  him. 

Not  being  able  to  flee  to  his  mother  he  turned  to  God  in 
prayer.     He  writes  (op.  cit.  p.  46) : 

He  said  his  evening  prayers  with  a  fair  amount  of  devotion,  but  in  the 
morning  when  the  sun  shone  and  he  was  well  rested,  he  did  not  feel  the 
need  of  it. 

This  dependence  upon  and  constant  longing  back  to  the 
mother,  which  is  more  or  less  basic  in  every  human  life,  is  very 
conspicuous  in  Strindberg.  Unconsciously  he  "yearns  retro- 
gressively  from  the  struggles  ...  of  life  towards  the  safe 
haven  of  childhood,"  (34  p.  149)  and  the  failure  to  realize  this 
ardent  desire  is  the  main  source  of  his  psychic  conflict. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  Married  (64  p.  9  AF)  he  gives  a  very 
sympathetic  description  of  himself  and  his  mother — the  mother 
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who  ** thought  only  of  heaven  and  the  children,"  who  had  always 
been  her  husband*s  truest  friend,  the  only  human  being  who  had 
never  been  jealous  or  envious  .  .  .  and  who  had  never  con- 
tradicted him. 

During  the  twelve  months  of  her  illness,  he  tells  us,  he  had 
come  to  know  her  personally  and  a  very  close  relationship  had 
sprung  up  between  them,  a  relationship,  he  emphasizes,  that  is 
rare  between  parents  and  children.  In  the  story  last  quoted  he 
represents  himself  as  a  young  boy,  the  son  of  a  professor.  He 
writes. 

The  mother  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  a  well  educated  woman. 
She  had  merely  been  head  housekeeper  and  children's  nurse  in  her  hus- 
band's house.  Numerous  births  and  countless  vigils  (she  had  not  slept 
through  a  single  night  for  the  last  sixteen  years)  had  exhausted  her 
strength.  When  she  became  bedridden  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine  and  was 
no  longer  able  to  manage  the  house,  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  her 
second  son. 

Now  that  her  part  as  mother  of  the  family  was  played  to  the  end  and 
nothing  remained  of  her  but  a  poor  invalid,  the  old-fashioned  relation- 
ship of  strict  discipline,  that  barrier  between  parents  and  children  was 
superseded.  The  thirteen-year-old  boy  was  almost  constantly  at  her 
bedside,  reading  to  her  whenever  he  was  not  at  school  or  doing  home 
lessons.  She  had  many  questions  to  ask  and  he  had  a  great  deal  to 
explain,  and,  therefore,  all  those  distinguishing  marks  erected  by  age  and 
position  vanished  one  after  another;  if  there  was  a  superior  at  all  it  was 
the  son. 

But  the  mother  also  had  much  to  teach,  for  she  had  learned  her  lesson 
in  the  school  of  life,  and  so  they  were  alternately  teacher  and  pupil. 

They  discussed  all  subjects.  With  the  tact  of  a  mother  and  the 
modesty  of  her  sex,  she  told  her  son  all  that  he  should  know  of  the 
mystery  of  life.  He  was  still  innocent,  but  he  had  heard  many  things 
discussed  by  the  boys  at  school  which  had  shocked  and  disgusted  him. 
The  mother  explained  to  him  all  she  could  explain,  warned  him  of  the 
greatest  dangers  to  a  young  man,  and  exacted  a  promise  from  him  never 
to  visit  a  house  of  ill-fame,  not  even  out  of  curiosity,  because,  as  she 
pointed  out,  in  such  a  case  no  man  could  ever  trust  himself.  And  she 
implored  him  to  lead  a  temperate  life  and  turn  to  God  in  prayer  when- 
ever temptation  assaulted  him. 

By  this  time  the  bankruptcy  of  the  father  had  been  for- 
gotten, the  family  had  moved  into  better  quarters  and  prosperity 
reigned  in  the  home.  Life  now  looked  bright  to  the  young  boy. 
He  no  longer  felt  the  unbearable  pressure  of  past  years  and  he 
would  in  all  probability  have  found,  he  assures  .us,  an  easy  path 
through  life,  had  not  Fate  willed  otherwise. 

It  was  the  mother,  the  ruling  passion  of  his  young  life,  that 
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now  cast  a  sudden  impenetrable  gloom  over  his  budding  life. 
She  had  now  been  ill  for  a  year  and  was  not  expected  to  live. 

One  night  he  was  aroused  from  his  sleep  and  in  the  dark  he 
heard  a  deep  trembling  voice  calling  him  to  his  mother's  death 
bed.     (68  cit.  p.  86  if.) 

It  went  through  him  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  He  froze  and  trembled 
while  dressing,  his  head  felt  ice-cold,  his  eyes  were  wide  open  and  the 
tears  streamed  so  freely  that  the  lamp  flame  appeared  like  a  red  blur. 
And  now  they  stood  by  the  death  bed  and  wept  for  hours  .  .  .  His 
mother  was  unconscious  and  recognized  none  of  them  .  .  .  John 
thought  of  all  the  sins  he  had  committed  and  found  no  good  deeds  to 
counterbalance  them.  After  three  hours  of  weeping  his  thoughts  began 
to  take  various  directions  .  .  .  "How  will  it  be,"  he  asked  himself, 
"when  mother  is  no  longer  there?"  Nothing  but  emptiness  and  desola- 
tion; no  comfort,  no  compensation.  There  was  nothing  but  a  deep 
gloom  in  which  he  searched  for  a  ray  of  light. 

And  now  his  eyes  fell  on  the  mother's  chests  of  drawers  and 
he  happened  to  think  that  in  it  lay  the  only  compensation  for  his 
loss,  the  gold  ring  that  his  mother  had  promised  him.  He  would 
wear  this  ring  and  weep  when  it  reminded  him  of  her.  These 
thoughts  he  immediately  repressed,  he  tells  us,  but  no  matter  how 
deep  within  him  this  incident  was  buried,  he  could  never  forget  it. 

It  kept  turning  up  now  and  then,  and  when  he  thought  of  it  during 
sleepless  nights  and  in  hours  of  weariness,  he  felt  a  flush  of  shame  mount 
to  his  cheeks.  Then  he  began  to  examine  himself  and  his  conduct  and 
reproached  himself  with  being  the  meanest  of  all  men. 

On  the  day  of  the  burial  he  was  able  to  exercise  perfect  con- 
trol, probably  because  of  the  fact  that  he  felt  concerned  and 
somewhat  responsible  for  the  younger  members  of  the  family. 
To  Strindberg,  blood  was  always  thicker  than  water.  That  is, 
indeed,  one  of  his  traits.     He  states  elsewhere  (69  cit.  p.  44)  that 

he  could  not  see  any  one  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood  suffer  .  .  .  • 
without  feeling  it  intensely.  This  was  but  another  instance  of  his  lack 
of  independence,  a  proof  of  the  irrefutable  reality,  consanguinity  of  the 
umbilical  cord,  which  could  not  be  cut  but  only  gnawed  off. 

Now  when  he  felt  the  small  trembling  body  of  his  infant 
sister  clinging  to  him  he  suddenly  became  possessed  of  a  strength 
which  he  had  not  experienced  heretofore.  Disconsolate,  he  was 
able  to  console  and  in  quieting  her  he  himself  became  quiet. 

With  reference  to  his  mourning  of  the  mother  he  makes  the 
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rather  surprising  statement  that  his  sense  of  real  loss  scarcely 
lasted  more  than  three  months.  This  statement  he  immediately 
reinforces  or  rather  rejects  by  saying  that  he  mourned  her  loss 
much  longer,  but  that  was  more  because  of  a  need  to  continue 
in  that  mood,  which  was  one  of  natural  melancholy. 

The  two  main  components  of  Strindberg's  psychic  attitude 
towards  the  father  are  admiration  and  fear.  His  admiration  for 
him  is  due  in  a  great  degree  to  the  fact  that  he  could  trace  his 
origin  back  to  nobility,  which  places  him  in  the  sharpest  contrast 
to  his  plebeian  wife  who,  to  use  Strindberg's  own  words  (69,  p  10), 

was  a  poor  tailor's  daughter  sent  out  into  life  by  her  stepfather  to 
make  her  own  living,  first  as  a  servant  girl  and  later  as  a  cafe  waitress, 
in  which  position  she  was  discovered  by  John's  father. 

Despite  the  fact  that  their  relations  were  seriously  strained 
even  from  the  earliest  childhood,  John  could  not  but  admire  his 
father.  Not  only  was  he  deeply  impressed  by  the  manner  in 
wl^ich  he  dealt  with  the  servants,  since  it  bespoke  authority  and 
power,  but  he  was  infatuated  with  his  father's  personality.  His 
features,  beautifully  regular  and  strong,  his  neat  appearance,  clean 
linen,  full  beard,  his  spectacles,  his  hair  combed  according  to  the 
style  of  Louis-Philippe,  his  bearing  in  general — everything  in  his 
makeup  proclaimed  the  man  of  aristocratic  blood. 

But  here  his  admiration  ended.  No  matter  how  sincere  it 
was,  it  was  always  overshadowed  by  an  ungovernable  fear,  at 
least  during  his  pre-pubertal  stage  of  development.  As  to  what 
extent  this  fear  was  justifiable  we  cannot  long  be  in  doubt  if  we 
recall  that  the  discipline  of  the  home  was  most  severe  and  that  it 
often  bordered  on  cruelty  which  was  largely  enforced  by  the 
father.  The  mere  mention  of  his  name  was  enough  to  strike 
terror  in  the  hearts  of  the  children.  The  threat  to  tell  father,  was 
identical  with  a  thrashing  (op.  cit.  p  12). 

At  the  cry:  "Father  is  coming,"  the  children  ran  and  hid  themselves 
or  rushed  into  the  nursery  to  be  combed  and  washed.  At  the  table 
there  was  a  death-like  silence  and  the  father  spoke  but  little. 

In  referring  to  the  strict  discipline  of  the  home  Strindberg 
tells  us  that  falsehood  was  subject  to  merciless  punishment.  This 
also  applied  to  disobedience  in  general.  As  a  typical  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  boy  was  taught  the  value  of  truthfulness 
I  cite  the  episode  of  an  emptied  wine  flask  (68  p.  10): 
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One  day  durine  the  midday  meal  his  father  examined  the  wine-flask. 
It  was  empty.  *  Who  has  drunk  the  wine,"  he  asked,  looking  around  the 
circle.     No  one  answered,  but  John  blushed. 

"It  is  you  then,"  said  the  father.  John  who  had  never  noticed  where 
the  wine-flask  was  hidden  burst  into  tears  and  sobbed:  "I  did  not  drink 
the  wine."  "So  you  lie,  too.  When  dinner  is  over  you  will  get  something." 

The  thought  of  what  he  would  get  after  dinner,  as  well  as  the  continued 
remarks  about  John's  secretiveness  caused  his  tears  to  flow  even  faster. 
They  arose  from  the  table.  "Come  here,"  said  the  father,  and  went  into 
the  bedroom.  His  mother  followed.  "Ask  father's  forgiveness,"  she  said 
as  the  father  took  down  the  rod  from  behind  the  mirror. 

"Dear  Papa,  forgive  me,"  cried  the  innocent  child.  But  now  it  was  too 
late,  he  had  confessed  the  theft  and  the  mother  assisted  in  the  execution. 
John  howled  from  rage  and  pain,  but  chiefly  from  a  sense  of  humiliation. 

"Ask  father's  forgiveness  now,"  repeated  the  mother.  The  child  looked 
at  her  and  despised  her.  He  now  felt  lonely  and  deserted  by  her  to  whom 
he  had  always  fled  to  find  comfort  and  consolation,  but  so  seldom  justice. 
He  again  asked  his  father's  forgiveness  with  compressed,  lying  lips. 

Then  he  stole  away  to  the  kitchen,  to  the  nursemaid  who  al- 
ways combed  and  washed  him,  to  sob  away  his  grief  in  her  apron. 
In  reply  to  her  question  as  to  what  he  had  done  he  answered 
**  nothing. "  Just  then  the  mother  appeared  and  overheard  John's 
denial.  Once  more  he  was  fetched  into  the  bedroom  and  tortured 
until  he  had  confessed  an  offence  of  which  he  was  not  guilty. 

Vividly  recalling  these  experiences  he  cried  out  with  indigna- 
tion more  than  thirty  years  later  (op.  cit.  pp.  11-12): 

Splendid  moral  institution,  sacred  family,  unassailable  and  divinely 
appointed,  where  citizens  are  to  be  educated  in  truth  and  virtue.  Thou 
pretended  home  of  the  virtuous,  where  innocent  children  are  tortured 
into  their  first  falsehood,  where  wills  are  broken  by  tyranny,  and  self 
respect  killed  by  narrow  egoism.  Family,  thou  art  the  home  of  all  social 
evils,  a  charitable  institution  for  comfortable  women,  an  anchorage  for 
fathers  and  a  hell  for  children. 

After  this  day,  he  declares,  he  lived  in  perpetual  fear  and  was 
absolutely  isolated.  He  suspected  enemies  everywhere.  God, 
he  knew  only  in  his  prayers  .  .  .  but  in  the  dark  he  had,  like 
the  savage  and  the  animal,  premonitions  of  evil  spirits. 

Fear  is,  as  we  know,  the  attribute  par  excellence  of  the  weak 
and  helpless.  In  the  same  degree  as  the  individual's  physical 
strength  and  mental  powers  increase,  and  providing,  of  course, 
that  the  fear  is  not  successfully  repressed,  it  changes  into  de- 
fiance and  hate.  This  is  plainly  the  case  with  Strindberg.  Never 
in  his  life  was  he  able  to  forget  completely  the  unjust  treatment 
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received  during  his  childhood  at  the  hands  of  his  parents.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  his  strength  permitted,  he  challenged  his  father, 
mother  and  the  other  members  of  the  family.  One  or  two  ex- 
amples will  suffice  to  illustrate  his  behavior.  After  having  de- 
scribed in  the  minutest  detail  (op.  cit.  p.  66  ff)  how  he  successfully 
picked  a  quarrel  with  his  father  and  how  by  means  of  a  skillful  and 
malicious  manipulation  of  the  material  at  his  disposal  he  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  his  mother  the  lie,  he  says  (69,  p.  64) : 

The  coldness  towards  the  father  increases  and  now  he  (John)  is  on  the 
lookout  for  acts  of  oppression,  and  despite  his  weakness  he  makes 
attempts  at  rebellion  on  a  small  scale. 

One  of  the  many  ways  in  which  he  tried  out  his  strength  and 
the  safety  of  his  policy  of  opposition  was  by  refusing  to  go  to 
church.  When  he  found  that  this  might  be  done  with  impunity, 
he  grew  bolder. 

The  gradually  increasing  tension  between  the  father  and  the 
son  reached  its  culmination  when,  less  than  twelve  months  after 
the  death  of  his  wife,  the  father  announced  his  intention  of  marry- 
ing the  housekeeper.     Strindberg  says  (op.  cit.  p.  92): 

The  two  elder  brothers  took  the  matter  lightly  and  were  resigned. 
The  father-cult  was  their  religion.  They  believed,  never  doubted. 
They  had  never  thought  of  fatherhood  as  being  an  accident  that  might 
befall  anyone. 

But  John  doubted.  He  fell  into  endless  disputes  with  his  brothers 
and  attacked  the  father  for  becoming  engaged  before  the  expiration  of 
the  conventional  period  of  mourning.  He  conjured  up  the  shades  of  his 
mother,  prophesied  disaster  and  ruin,  and  worked  himself  up  about  it  and 
went  to  extremes. 

Later  on  at  a  gathering  of  the  new  relatives  in  the  home, 

he  absolutely  refused  to  meet  them.     His  father  was  vexed  but 

did  not  wish  to  show  it.    After  exchanging  a  few  unfriendly 

words  with  the  father,  the  boy  went  upstairs  to  his  room  (op.  cit. 

P-93): 

Here  it  was  cold  and  dark  and  he  could  not  work  on  account  of  the 
music  and  the  dancing  below  .  .  .  Hungry  and  angry  he  paced 
up  and  down  the  room.  At  intervals  he  wanted  to  go  downstairs  where 
it  was  light,  warm,  and  cheerful,  and  several  times  he  took  hold  of  the 
door  knob.  But  he  turned  back  for  he  was  shy  ...  He  went  to 
bed  hungry  and  considered  himself  the  most  unfortunate  creature  in  the 
world. 
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On  his  father's  wedding  day  he  revolted.  He  did  not  kiss 
the  bride  like  the  brothers  and  sisters,  but  withdrew  to  the  toddy- 
room  where  he  became  somewhat  intoxicated. 

About  this  time  he  entered  the  Gymnasium.  This  meant  a 
decided  rise  in  the  world.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  school 
authorities  he  was  no  longer  a  boy.  The  conditions  of  the  home 
continued  to  be  the  same,  or  became  worse.  Under  the  new 
regime  of  the  stepmother  food  was  scarce,  and  the  father  refused 
to  provide  him  with  proper  clothing  and  up-to-date  text  books,  on 
which  account  the  boy  became  an  object  of  ridicule  among  his 
schoolmates.  What  depressed  him  was  that  this  poverty  was 
imposed  upon  him  as  a  retaliation,  a  punishment,  for  it  was  not  a 
necessity.  When  he  complained  about  it  to  his  brothers  they 
told  him  not  to  be  proud.  He  now  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  difference  in  his  and  their  education  had  opened  up  a  gulf  be- 
tween them.  They  belonged  to  a  different  class  in  society  and 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  father  who  was  of  their  class 
and  the  one  in  authority. 

But  there  was  yet  another  kind  of  humiliation  or  punishment 
in  store  for  him.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  lack  of 
servants  in  the  home,  the  boy  was  aroused  early  each  morning 
and  sent  out  on  different  errands.  When  pleading  lack  of  time 
he  was  invariably  told  that  he  would  always  find  time  for  his 
studies.  Later  in  life  he  asked  himself  whether  all  this  had  been 
done  purposely,  i.  ^.,  whether  the  father  thus  endeavored  to 
counteract  the  harmful  effects  of  excessive  brain  activities,  or 
whether  it  was  for  some  other  reason  unknown  to  the  boy.  He 
himself  failed  to  see  any  beneficent  intention  in  the  matter.  He 
says  (op.  cit.  p  loi): 

The  whole  aflFair  seemed  so  dictated  by  malice  and  an  intention  to 
cause  pain  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  discover  any  good  purpose 
though  it  may  have  existed  along  with  the  evil  one. 

To  relate  even  superficially  the  continuous  conflicts,  real 
and  imaginary,  extending  over  the  adolescent  period  of  the  boy 
would  call  for  more  space  than  this  study  could  well  aflFord  to 
give  to  the  subject.  Nor  is  it  necessary.  The  antagonism  and 
enmity  between  the  father  and  the  stepmother  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  future  famous  author  on  the  other,  I  trust  I  have  demon- 
strated beyond  a  shade  of  doubt.  The  significance  of  these  re- 
lations will  be  dealt  with  presently. 
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IV 

I  think  we  may  assume,  without  much  risk,  on  the  basis  of 
the  evidence  that  I  have  presented  in  the  preceding  chapters, 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  real  case  of  psycho-sexual  fixation 
on  the  mother,  with  its  consequent  concomitant  feature — ^hatred 
of  the  father.  Neither  can  there  be  any  valid  doubt  about 
Strindberg's  marked  neurotic  tendencies  manifest  already  at  a 
very  early  age. 

To  the  Freudian,  Psychologist  this  means  that  the  serious 
psychic  anomalies  so  characteristic  of  Strindberg's  later  life 
were  due  to  unsuccessful  repression  of  the  so  called  libido  sexualis. 
The  Adlerian,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  governed  by  other 
considerations  and  attribute  his  extraordinary  life  and  achieve- 
ments to  organ  inferiority  and  subsequent  psychic  over  com- 
pensation. Others  again,  failing  to  accept  either  one  of  the 
theories  referred  to,  would  probably  apply  the  principles  of 
Jung  (37  p.  XXXV)  who  places  the  pathogenetic  conflict  in  the 
present  moment,  and  holds  that  it  is  produced  by  some  important 
task  or  duty  which  is  essential  biologically  and  practically  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  ego  of  the  individual,  but  before  which  an  obstacle 
arises  from  which  he  shrinks  and  thus  halted  cannot  go  on. 

It  would  be  difficult,  it  seems  to  me,  to  demonstrate  in  a 
convincing  manner  that  the  Strindberg  problem  could  not  be 
fairly  successfully  solved  by  the  methods  referred  to,  either 
separately  or  jointly.  This  would  hold  more  particularly  in  a 
post  mortem  analysis  where  the  psychiatric  aim  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  consideration.  In  the  following  analysis,  therefore, 
I  shall  make  free  use,  in  so  far  as  I  am  able,  of  psycho-analytic 
principles  and  technique,  regardless  of  their  origin,  and  in  so  far 
as  they  do  not  conflict. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  psycho-analytic  study  in  the  Freu- 
dian sense  has  been  made  of  Strindberg.  Bjerre,  (7  pp.  138-139) 
however,  in  his  History  and  Practice  of  Psychoanalysis  states  that 
Strindberg  has  been  the  object  of  study  by  Freschl,  a  devoted 
follower  of  Adler.     He  writes: 

The  neurotic,  as  I  have  already  said,  occupies  a  place  between  .  .  . 
two  extremes.  He  keeps  himself  within  the  framework  of  the  outside 
reality;  but  he  lives  either  upon  phantasies  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  reality — or  else  makes  continual  unsuccessful  efforts  to  overcome 
it  as  a  creator.  To  Adler,  Strindberg  is  the  embodiment  of  this  concep- 
tion (4  p.  248  ff).    It  is  well-known  how,  in  childhood,  Strindberg  suffered 
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from  an  overruling  feeling  of  inferiority,  and  all  his  after  life  was  a  series 
of  desperate  efforts  to  work  himself  .  .  .  out  of  this.  All  that 
he  aimed  to  construct  to  this  end  soon  collapsed  and  he  again  stood  in  the 
same  place  as  before.  In  spite  of  all  his  unprecedented  power  for  creat- 
ing, he  never  succeeded  in  bringing  out  one  single  value  that  became 
established  for  himself  or  could  show  a  way  for  others; —  it  all  dissolved 
in  chaos.  Finally  he  succumbed  to  the  feeling  of  inferiority  with  which 
he  started  out,  dying  with  the  cross  before  his  eyes  and  hate  in  his  heart; 
the  cross,  which  is  the  everlasting  symbol  of  inability  to  master  the 
earthly  life,  and  hate,  which  is  only  the  negation  of  all  emotional  value. 

And  again  (7  pp.  154-155): 

One  of  Adler's  most  faithful  adherents,  Freschl,  has  recently  devoted 
himself  to  a  study  of  Strindberg's  book  For  Pay.  This  points  out 
how,  for  the  author,  everything  was  a  question  of  power,  an  effort  to 
demonstrate  his  superiority.  He  feels  his  inferiority  in  regard  to  woman 
and  marries  three  times  in  hopes  of  finally  becoming  master  over  some 
one.  At  the  bottom  of  his  inclination  to  endow  woman  at  one  and  the 
same  time  with  irresistible  charm,  and  with  the  most  horrible  qualities, 
lies  one  of  those  strange  stratagems  which  are  so  often  met  with  in 
neurotics;  he  does  it  to  protect  himself  from  the  humiliation  which  other- 
wise would  mean  his  going  under  in  the  battle  against  her,  for  no  one 
need  be  ashamed  of  being  unable  to  withstand  such  monsters  of  artifice 
and  enchantment  as  he  makes  his  fictitious  women  appear  to  be.  Helen 
must  conquer  in  order  to  show  the  dangerous  power  of  which  she  is 
possessed  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  need  of  the  man  to  protect 
himself  against  her — against  woman — etc.  Out  of  Strindberg's  life 
and  out  of  all  his  books  it  is  easy  to  see  how  aggression  tendencies 
originated  from  a  neurotic  thought  scheme,  to  which  he  must  cling  in 
order  to  assure  himself,  since  he  plainly  felt  how  great  was  his  insecurity 
against  woman.  This  feeling  of  powerlessness  in  the  struggle  against 
her  was,  however,  only  one  expression  standing  out  in  the  foreground, 
for  a  general  feeling  of  inferiority  which  he  had  with  him  from  the  very 
beginning.  When  Strindberg  speaks  of  love  between  man  and  woman, 
it  does  not  mean  anything  like  love,  but  only  the  question  which  of  the 
two  shall  get  the  better  of  the  other  in  the  struggle  for  power. 

Since  I  have  not  had  access  to  Freschl's  study,  I  cannot  dis- 
cuss its  merits  but  Strindberg's  story  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  good 
proof  of  his  desire  for  power  or  a  demonstration  of  superiority. 
The  story  in  question  may  be  found  in  Married  (64  p.  261  flF.) 
under  the  title  of  Corinna^  and  I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  decide 
whether  it  is  anything  else  than  a  sex  duel  conceivable  in  the  case 
of  any  man  who  is  unfortunate  enough  to  marry  a  woman  suflFer- 
ing  from  chronic  sexual  anasthesia,  and  accompanying  masculine 
tendencies.  A  far  better  field  for  the  gleaning  of  proofs  of  his 
struggle  for  power  wherewith  to  counterbalance  his  deep-seated 
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and  intense  feeling  of  inferiority  and  threatened  security  may  be 
found  in  his  autobiographical  works. 

It  seems  to  me  after  a  careful  perusal  of  a  large  number  of 
Strindberg's  representative  works,  as  well  as  of  criticism  and 
interpretation,  that  in  spite  of  his  marked  egocentric  tendencies, 
which  must  be  recognized,  one  would  have  to  be  especially  biased 
in  favor  of  the  Adlerian  theory  in  order  to  make  it  the  exclusive 
basis  for  a  psycho-analytic  study  of  the  man. 

In  his  Makers  of  Many  Charles  J.  Whitby  (76  p.  316)  makes 
the  following  significant  statement: 

No  investigation  of  the  types  of  human  greatness  could  be  in  any 
way  satisfactory — it  is  futile  to  talk  of  "completeness"  in  such  a  con- 
nection— which  ignored  the  great  question  of  their  sexual  proclivities. 
In  no  other  manifestation  of  temperament  or  character  are  more  signi- 
ficant glimpses  to  be  obtained  of  the  fundamental  spiritual  attitude  to- 
wards life  and  its  responsibilities,  whose  diagnosis  is  the  ultimate  de- 
sideratum of  ethological  scrutiny.  A  man's  conception  of  womanhood 
in  general,  and  of  his  relation  thereto,  is  one  of  the  main  expressions, 
perhaps  the  main  expression  of  his  general  instinctive  bias.  It  colors, 
for  good  or  evil,  his  entire  emotional  and  intellectual  being  and  largely 
determines  his  rank  in  the  scale  of  spiritual  values* 

This  is  undoubtedly  true  not  only  of  types  of  human  great- 
ness, but  of  man  in  general,  no  matter  what  his  intellectual  and 
other  endowments  may  be.  That  it  is  eminently  true  of  Strind- 
berg  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove  in  the  following  pages,  and  to  this 
end  I  will  immediately  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  his  family 
constellation.     Let  us  begin  with  his  father. 

Freud  (19)  has  pointed  out,  and  it  has  been  corroborated 
by  Jung,  and  others,  that  the  father's  influence  upon  the  child 
exerts  the  most  lasting  of  all  influences  and  is  of  an  overwhelming 
importance  iri  any  later  neurosis. 

Says  Jung  (36  p.  156): 

This  relationship  is  in  fact  the  infantile  channel  par  excellence  in 
which  the  libido  flows  back  when  it  encounters  any  obstacles  in  later 
years,  thus  revivifying  long-forgotten  dreams  of  childhood.  It  is  ever 
so  in  life  when  we  draw  back  from  too  great  an  obstacle — the  menace 
of  some  severe  disappointment  or  the  risk  of  some  too-far-reaching 
decision — the  energy  stored  up  for  the  solution  of  the  task  flows  back 
impotent;  the  by-streams  once  relinquished  as  inadequate  are  again 
filled  up.  He  who  has  missed  the  happiness  of  a  woman's  love  falls 
back,  as  a  substitute,  upon  some  gushing  friendship;  upon  masturbation, 
upon  religiosity;  should  he  be  a  neurotic,  he  plunges  still  further  back 
into  the  conditions  of  childhood  which  have  never  been  quite  forsaken, 
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to  which  indeed  the  normal  is  fettered  by  more  than  one  link — he  re- 
turns to  the  relationship  to  father  and  mother. 

For  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  subject,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  work  of  Dr.  Emma  Fiirst  (28)  whose  achievements  in  this 
particular  field  are  of  special  importance. 

But  the  far-reaching  importance  of  the  father  complex  is 
perhaps  most  convincingly  demonstrated  by  Jung  (36  p.  172) 
in  his  chapter  on  the  significance  of  the  father. 

He  says: 

If  now  we  survey  all  the  far-reaching  possibilities  of  the  infantile 
constellation  we  are  forced  to  say  that  in  essence  our  lifers  fate  is  identical 
with  the  fate  of  our  sexuality.  If  Freud  and  his  school  devote  them- 
selves first  and  foremost  to  tracing  out  the  individual's  sexuality  it  is 
certainly  not  in  order  to  excite  piquant  sensations,  but  to  gain  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  driving  forces  that  determine  the  individual's  fate. 
If  we  can  strip  off  the  veil  shrouding  the  problems  of  individual  destiny, 
we  can  afterwards  widen  our  view  from  the  history  of  the  individual  to 
the  history  of  nations.  And  first  of  all  we  can  look  at  the  history  of 
religions,  at  the  history  of  the  phantasy  systems  of  whole  peoples  and 
epochs. 

And  so  he  goes  on  to  show  (op.  cit.  pp.  173-74)  that  the  Old 
Testament  raised  the  Patfr  familias  to  the  position  of  Jehovah  of 
the  Jews,  whom  the  people  worshipped  in  fear  and  dread.  The 
Patriarchs  played  an  intermediate  role  between  man  and  the 
Deity.  The  neurotic  awe  and  dread  of  the  Jewish  religion  he 
pronounces  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  the  sublimation  of  a  still 
too  barbarous  people  and  hence  the  excessive  severity  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  the  ceremonial  constraint  of  the  neurotic. 

The  only  ones  who  succeeded  in  freeing  themselves  from  this 
constraint,  he  continues,  were  the  prophets,  who  actually  identi- 
fied themselves  with  Jehovah  and  thus  became  the  fathers  of  the 
people.  Through  Christ,  who  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy, 
the  fear  of  God  ends,  for  His  message  was  and  is  that  God  is  love. 
But  later  successful  sublimation  of  the  Christian  Mass  once  more 
leads  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  Church  from  which,  occasionally, 
some  minds — saints  and  reformers — capable  of  sublimation — 
have  been  able  to  deliver  themselves. 

This  development  of  world  processes  is  also  seen  in  the 
individual.  The  parents  constitute  the  child's  higher  controlling 
power.  But  as  the  child  grows  the  clash  between  the  infantile 
complex  and  his  budding  individuality  is  inevitable.     Parental 
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influence  is  now  forced  below  the  threshold  of  consciousness,  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  it  is  eliminated.  For  we  must  remember, 
— first  that  one  of  the  most  salient  characteristics  of  the  Uncon- 
scious is  its  absolute  retentiveness,  and  secondly  that  its  entire 
content  is  dynamic.  And  so,  as  by  invisible  threads,  as  Jung 
says,  the  paternal  influence  directs  the  creative  impulses  of  the 
offspring  and  thus  makes  possible  the  first  religious  sublimation. 
In  due  time  the  father  with  all  his  faults  and  virtues  disappears 
and  in  his  place  appears  a  duality.  On  the  one  hand  the  Deity, 
on  the  other  the  Devil.  In  the  case  of  the  neurotics  God  is  the 
symbol  of  complete  sexual  repression  and  the  devil  that  of  sexual 
lust. 

Pfister  (45,  pp.  147,  575  and  footnote;  26)  in  the  discussion 
of  the  father  and  mother  complexes  shares  the  views  of  Freud 
and  Jung.  He  quotes  some  of  the  Saviour's  many  utterances  as 
regards  the  necessity  of  liberation  from  the  father  imago;  just 
as  he  himself  effected  a  complete  emancipation  from  his  mother. 
He  quotes  the  postulate  of  sublimation  formulated  in  Matthew 
XXIII,  9: 

And  call  no  man  your  father  on  the  earth;  for  one  is  your  Father, 
even  He  who  is  in  heaven. 

Thereby  Jesus  has  relieved  the  harmful  fixation  and  broken  the 
bonds  of  free  personal  development. 

In  this  connection  he  also  cites  Hebbel's  statement  in  his 
Aufzeichnungen  aus  meinem  Leben  (Chap.  V)  where  he  tells  us 

how  religion  helped  him  to  cut  the  mental  navel  string  which  had 
previously  bound  him  exclusively  to  his  parents. 

The  significance  cf  the  influence,  conscious  and  unconscious, 
of  the  father  upon  Strindberg's  life  can  hardly  be  over  esti- 
mated. To  him  he  owes,  to  a  very  large  degree — just  as  Schopen- 
hauer did  to  his  father — his  inveterate  cynicism,  aggressiveness 
and  will  to  power.  To  the  father  influence  we  may  also  attribute 
his  unquenchable  thirst  for  knowledge,  his  incorruptible  honesty, 
rigid  truthfulness,  his  sensitiveness  to  pressure,  the  primitive 
force  of  his  response  to  environmental  stimuli,  his  dualism,  ex- 
pressed by  his  continual  warfare  between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh, 
his  religious  doubts  and  general  skepticism  and  sense  of  justice. 

The  stem,  unsympathetic  father  who,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  punished  him  severely  and  too  often  unjustly,  bred  in  th^ 
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child  a  deep,  bitter  hatred  which  he  soon  transferred  upon  civi- 
lization at  large  with  all  its  restraining  influences.  It  was  the 
father  who  awakened  in  the  boy  the  primitive  man  who  fought 
for  his  primitive,  unlimited  rights.  In  school  and  college  his 
attitude  towards  his  teachers  was  largely  that  which  he  assumed 
towards  his  father.  In  his  discussion  of  the  father  complex  Frink 
(27  p.  214)  quotes  one  of  his  patients  as  saying: 

I  have  also  been  so  afraid  of  doing  something  wrong,  that  I  have 
never  yet  done  anything  right. 

That  is  a  true  Strindberg  sentiment  expressed  more  than 
once.  His  whole  childhood  is  characterized,  as  we  know,  by 
over  conscientiousness.  His  entire  life  up  to  the  Inferno  period 
shows  in  a  most  conspicuous  manner  a  transferrence  of  the  hostile, 
defiant  feelings  of  his  father  complex  upon  such  surrogates  as 
University  professors,  military  forces,  civic  and  national  govern- 
ments, prominent  individuals  in  Swedish  history  (kings,  poets, 
artists),  religious  institutions  and  dogma,  theatrical  managers, 
newspaper  editors, — the  world  and  all  that  the  human  kind  holds 
dear.     His  was  the  spirit  of  the  iconoclast, 

the  active  atheist,  railer  at  conventional  restraint. 

Toward  the  age  of  fifty  an  over  compensation  developed  and 
ambivalently  he  went  to  the  other  extreme  of  religious  fanaticism. 
If  we  bear  his  home  environment  in  mind  we  can  easily  under- 
stand his  horror  of  authority  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
looked  forward  to  the  atmosphere  of  freedom  at  the  University, 
and  with  which  he  embraced  everything  revolutionary  and  an- 
archic during  the  subsequent  thirty  years  of  his  life.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  his  enthusiasm  broke  all  bounds  when  he  discovered 
Schiller's  Die  Rauber  and  that  he  swore  immediately  by  Karl 
Moor  who  voiced  his  own  hostility  towards  the  platitudinous 
conventionalities  of  life.  Here  he  had  found  a  truly  kindred 
soul  who  preached  insurrection  against  laws,  morals  and  religion. 
Again,  it  is  in  part  an  unconscious  revolt  against  his  father, 
the  tyrant  of  his  childhood  and  youth,  that  throws  him  with  irre- 
sistible force  into  the  rioting  crowds  on  the  side  of  the  masses 
to  whom  he  is  related  by  ties  of  blood  and  sentiment  (63  p.  70  ff). 
The  same  spirit  of  defiance  moves  his  hand  when  he  sits  down  to 
sketch  the  drama  Jesus  of  Nazareth  designed  to  wipe  Christianity 
;  from  the  face  of  the  earth.     Thorwaldsen,  the  hero  of  his  juvenile 
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play  In  Rome  (67  pp.  186-187),  facing  the  gigantic  statue  of  Jason, 
ready  to  batter  it  down  with  a  sledge-hammer,  is  truly  symbolic 
of  the  youthful  author's  real  attitude  towards  the  object  of  his 
deep,  unconscious  hatred  and  aversion — his  father. 

That  Strindberg's  fate  was  also  closely  bound  up  with  and 
largely  shaped  by  physical  qualities  inherited  from  the  father 
is  certain.  He  inherited  from  him  that  rugged  physique  which 
saved  him  from  premature  death  and  the  madhouse  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  In  his  writings  he  has  made  little  direct  mention  of 
his  father,  but  like  Goethe,  he  has  told  us  what  he  considered  was 
his  inheritance  from  both  his  father  and  mother. 

In  Married  (64  p.  13)  he  says: 

One  might  compare  the  boy's  character  to  an  ill-proportioned  com- 
pensation pendulum;  it  contained  too  much  soft  material  of  the  mother, 
not  enough  hard  metal  of  the  father.  Friction  and  irregular  oscillations 
were  the  natural  consequences. 

But  there  is  still  another  angle  from  which  we  must  view 
the  relation  of  father  and  son,  in  order  to  be  able  to  appreciate 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  son's  attitude  towards  the  father.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  Freudian  psycho-analytic  theory,  are 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  until  Freud's  epoch  making  discovery, 
in  the  early  eighties  of  last  century,  of  the  cause  of  hysteria  and 
his  subsequent  formulation  of  the  theory  of  sex  and  the  incest 
motive  as  the  nuclear  complex  of  the  neurosis,  nothing  was  known 
of  the  close  and  peculiar  relations  of  the  child  to  its  parents.  The 
child  was  considered  asexual  up  to  the  time  of  puberty  when  the 
reproductive  instinct  manifested  itself  all  at  once.  Now  it  is  a 
well  known  fact,  even  if  not  generally  accepted,  that  the  child 
passes  through  three  distinct  stages  of  sexual  development  and 
that  its  future  depends  upon  the  successful  passing  of  the  pre- 
inhibitory,  latency  and  pubertal  periods.     Frink  writes  (27  p.  21) : 

It  will  be  sufficient  .  .  .to  say,  that  every  step  in  ontogenetic 
development,  every  transition  that  must  be  passed  through,  offers 
possibilities  of  morbid  disturbances  through  a  persistence  of  this  or  that 
phase  that  should  normally  be  passed,  through  the  opening  up  of  avenues 
for  aberrant  development,  or  through  the  formation  of  locus  minoris 
resistentiae  at  which  the  apparently  normally  accomplished  sexual 
synthesis  may  give  way  under  the  strain  and  stress  of  adult  life. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  is  still  in  the  child  at  this  stage 
of  development — the  preinhibitory,  from  three  to  four  years  of 
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age — ^no  sexual  synthesis,  the  infantile  eroticism,  according  to 
Freud,  and  others,  is  not  so  widely  different  from  adult  sexuality 
as  might  be  expected. 

At  any  rate  before  the  termination  of  the  period  the  libido 
turns  outward  and  it  is  significant  that  a  child  even  at  this  early 
age  shows  preference  for  the  opposite  sex.  Here  begins  the 
serious  development  of  the  child's  sexual  life.  Jealousy  of  real 
or  apparent  rivals  is  evidently  raging  in  the  breast  of  the  child 
long  before  it  can  be  detected  or  its  intensity  can  be  determined 
by  the  untrained  mind.  A  classical  example  is  that  of  little  Hans 
of  whom  Freud  (17  pp.  1-122)  says  in  his  Analysis  of  the  Phobia 
of  a  Five-year-old  Boy: 

In  his  relation  to  father  and  mother  Hans  confirms  most  emphatically 
and  palpably  everything  that  I  have  asserted  in  the  Interpretation  of 
Dreams,  and  in  the  Sexual  Theory  concerning  the  sexual  relation  of 
children  to  their  parents.  He  is  truly  a  little  Oedipus  who  would  like 
to  see  his  father  out  of  the  way  in  order  to  be  alone  with  his  hantlcnie 
mother  and  to  sleep  with  her. 

This  early  selection  of  the  love-object  is  the  foundation  of  the 
family  constellation  known  in  psycho-analysis  as  the  Oedipus 
Complex  for  the  male  and  the  Electra  Complex  for  the  female 
child. 

The  latency  period  is  one  of  repression  of  sexual  instincts, 
through  the  ethical  and  aesthetic  forces  of  inhibition  incident 
to  later  sexual  life.  This  making  over,  so  to  speak,  of  the  primitive 
instincts  for  higher  purposes  is  called  sublimation.  This  process 
may  be  only  partially  successful  and  sex-life  may  take  very  de- 
finite forms  even  at  this  early  age.  In  children  showing  such 
tendencies  later  neurosis  or  sexual  abnormalities  may  be  expected. 

This  is  exactly  what  happened  in  the  case  of  Strindberg. 
Long  before  the  advent  of  puberty  it  may  be  assumed  with  great 
certainty  that  his  sex-life  reached  an  abnormal  development. 
The  first  proof  that  I  venture  to  offer  is  the  fact  that  his  earliest 
impressions  of  life  were  fear  and  hunger.     Freud  (23  p.  83)  says: 

The  fear  expressed  by  children  is  originally  nothing  but  an  expression 
for  the  fact  that  they  miss  the  beloved  person.  They,  therefore,  meet 
every  stranger  with  fear,  they  are  afraid  of  the  dark  because  they  cannot 
see  the  beloved  person  and  are  calm  if  they  can  grasp  that  person's  hand. 

With  this  we  may  well  compare  Strindberg's  excessively  de- 
veloped fear  so  graphically  described  in  The  Son  of  a  Servant. 
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Again — and  this  is  important  to  remember  since  Strindbei^ 
attributed  his  fear  partly  to  the  trials  which  the  parents  had 
undergone  before  his  birth  and  partly  to  his  environment — Freud 
(op.  cit.  p.  83)  emphasizes  that 

the  effect  of  childish  fears  and  of  the  terrifying  stories  told  by  nurses 
is  overestimated  if  one  blames  the  latter  for  producing  fear  in  children. 
Children  who  are  predisposed  to  fear  absorb  these  stories  which  make  no 
impression  whatever  upon  others;  and  only  such  children  are  predisposed 
to  fear  whose  sexual  impulse  is  excessive  or  prematurely  developed. 

The  child,  Freud  adds,  here  acts  like  the  adult;  its  libido 
is  changed  into  fear  when  it  cannot  be  gratified  and  the  grown-up 
having  become  neurotic  because  of  ungratified  libidonous  desires, 
behaves  in  his  anxiety  like  a  child. 

Strindberg's  early  childhood  fears  which,  by  the  way,  he 
never  outgrew  were,  therefore,  but  another  form  of  that  morbid 
sexual  attachment  to  the  mother  which  is  so  plainly  visible 
throughout  his  whole  life. 

Because  of  his  constitutional  defect*  his  fears  and  general 
feeling  of  insecurity  were  undoubtedly  aggravated.  His  be- 
havior throughout  childhood  and  youth  is  such  that  one  might  be 
warranted  in  assuming  that  he  suffered  from  enuresis.  His  organ 
inferiority  was,  as  we  recall,  located  in  the  urinary  organs.  Says 
Adler  (5.  p.  73): 

Pavor  nocturnus  in  childhood,  which  very  frequently  occurs  in  enure- 
tic  constitutions,  arises  from  the  over  great  necessity  for  tenderness  in 
such  children  which  finds  its  outlet  at  night  by  sleep  and  in  the  dark  by 
fright  and  screaming.  The  fearfulness  which  burdens  almost  every 
enuretic  in  childhood  is  a  universal  expression  of  helplessness  in  regard 
to  the  inferior  organ  and  often  burdens  even  grown  people.  In  later 
life,  in  addition  to  the  usual  characteristics,  fear  of  water  and  fire,  fear 
of  the  night,  is  frequently  added.  At  times  the  neurotic  is  able  to  con- 
quer the  terror  in  every  form  and  to  achieve  the  contrast,  extreme 
bravery  and  courage. 

Lastly  I  wish  to  point  out  that  Adler  (op.  cit.  p.  74)  cor- 
relates this  defect  with  a  series  of  defects  and  perversities  peculiar 
to  children.  In  his  opinion,  it  becomes  the  mainspring  in  the 
awakening  of  auto-eroticism  and  leads  to  masturbatory  practices. 
Under  certain  conditions  the  enuretic  may  also  incline  towards 
homosexuality  and  exhibitionism.     He  says: 

^See  page  79  of  this  thesis. 
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The  early  awakened  auto-eroticism  makes  the  child  more  unfitted  for 
bringing  up,  the  prevention  of  bad,  uncivilized  impulses  becomes 
difficult  from  the  outside,  for  the  same  reason  the  child  does  not  adapt 
Itself  to  cultural  life  and  becomes  evil  and  unamenable.  At  the  same 
time  there  arises  in  him  further  supports  for  his  cowardice,  shyness  and 
anxiety,  and  he  seeks  comfort  and  protection  for  the  understanding 
which  he  has  of  the  sin  in  childish  superstitions  and  religious  phantasies 
with  unfortunate  results.  In  the  psycho-analysis  of  neurotic  persons  we 
find  both  in  the  ideological  sexual  superstructure.  Physiologically 
viewed  it  is  compensation  of  the  sexual  organs  in  the  psychomotor  field, 
strengthening  and  check.  How  often  these  happenings  become  the 
foundations  of  psychoneurosis  as  soon  as  compensatory  interruption 
and  reciprocal  effects  of  two  inferior  psychomotor  fields  occur,  Freud 
has  irrefutably  shown  in  his  psycho-analytic  material. 

But  even  if  we  were  not  in  possession  of  all  these  facts,  many 
other  circumstances  might  be  brought  forth  as  potent  causes 
of  Strindberg's  early  awakened  sex-life.     Says  Freud  (23  p.  87) : 

Quarrels  between  the  parents  and  unhappy  marital  relations  between 
the  same  determine  the  severest  predispositions  for  disturbed  sexual 
development  or  neurotic  disease  in  the  children. 

And  again  (op.  cit.  p.  98): 

Sexual  prematurity  often  runs  parallel  with  premature  intellectual 
development;  it  is  found  as  such  in  the  infantile  history  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  most  productive  individuals  and  in  such  connection 
it  does  not  seem  to  act  so  pathogenically  as  when  appearing  isolated. 

Among  the  many  conditions  actively  favoring  that  phase  of 
the  child's  development  which  I  have  discussed  may  also  be  men- 
tioned the  cramped  quarters  in  which  he  was  reared.  Even  in 
the  least  favorable  milieu  we  know  that  when  the  child  begins  to 
have  a  faint  realization  of  self  as  distinguished  from  his  surround- 
ings, he  begins  a  more  or  less  thoroughgoing  sexual  investigation. 
This  is  about  the  time  of  transition  from  the  infantile  to  the 
latency  period.  He  becomes  interested  in  his  own  origin  and  that 
of  others.  The  many  stories  of  the  stork,  the  doctor,  etc.,  furnish 
irrefutable  proof  of  the  universality  of  such  infantile  activities. 
The  sexual  investigation  normally  comes  to  an  end  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  latency  or  inhibition  period  and  all  memories  of 
the  child's  early  speculation  vanish  from  the  mind.  But  before 
the  approach  of  puberty  a  second  period  begins.  The  children 
now  discuss  the  matter  openly  with  one  another  and  in  rare  cases 
they  learn  the  whole  trutih  of  production  from  parents,  guardians 
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or  teachers.  But  as  a  rule  their  theories  are  even  now  absurd. 
Some  children,  however,  particularly  those  who  share  the  bed- 
room with  their  parents,  necessarily  must  arrive  at  conclusions 
different  from  those  of  children  who  have  been  in  a  less  favorable 
position  for  making  observations.  The  former  are  apt  to  con- 
ceive of  parental  sex-life  as  an  act  of  aggression  as  Freud  (op.  cit. 
p.  57)  has  pointed  out.     He  says: 

If  children  of  so  delicate  an  age  become  spectators  of  the  sexual  act 
between  grown-ups  .  .  .it  impresses  them  in  a  sadistic  sense. 
Psycho-analysis  also  teaches  us  that  such  an  early  impression  contributes 
much  to  the  disposition  for  a  later  sadistic  displacement  of  the  sexual 
aim. 

Now  if  we  take  into  consideration  that  Strindberg  in  all 
probability  not  only  shared  the  bedroom  with  his  parents  but  at 
times  their  bed,  that  births  and  deaths,  baptisms  and  burials 
alternated  in  rapid  succession  and  that  the  child  was  more  obser- 
vant because  of  his  excessive  nervousness,  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  milieu  was  a  most  favorable  one  for  the  de- 
velopment of  abnormal  infantile  phantasies.  This  helps  to  ex- 
plain his  sexual  aggressiveness  in  later  life. 

I  must,  therefore,  conclude  from  the  evidence  that  I  have 
presented  here  as  well  as  in  preceding  chapters,  and  from  an 
abundance  of  material  that  I  cannot  deal  with  in  this  connection, 
that  Strindberg,  because  of  his  premature  sexual  development 
and  fixation  on  his  mother,  early  began  to  regard  his  father  as  an 
intruder  and  a  dangerous  rival. 

The  male  child's  psycho-sexual  fixation  on  the  mother  and 
all  that  it  implies,  repulsive  as  it  is,  is  something  which  may  not 
be  explained  on  the  basis  of  assumed  abnormal  development  and 
as  appertaining  only  to  the  degenerate  and  the  neurotic.  In 
discussing  the  tragic  fate  of  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  Freud  says 
(19  p.  223): 

There  must  be  a  voice  within  us  which  is  prepared  to  recognize  the 
compelling  power  of  fate,  while  we  justly  condemn  the  situations  occur- 
ring in  Dif  Ahmfrau  or  in  the  tragedies  of  later  date  as  arbitrary  in- 
ventions. And  there  must  be  a  factor  corresponding  to  this  inner  voice 
in  the  story  of  King  Oedipus.  His  fate  moves  us  only  for  the  reason  that 
it  might  have  been  oursy  for  the  Oracle  has  put  the  same  curse  upon  us  before 
our  birth  as  upon  him.  Perhaps  we  are  all  destined  to  direct  our  first 
sexual  impulses  towards  our  mother  and  our  first  hatred  and  violent 
wishes  towards  our  father;  our  dreams  convince  us  of  it.  King  Oedipus, 
who  has  struck  his  father  Laius  dead  and  has  married  his  mother  Jocasta, 
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is  nothing  but  a  realized  wish  of  our  childhood.  But  more  fortunate 
than  he,  we  have  since  succeeded,  unless  we  have  become  psycho-neu- 
rotics, in  withdrawing  our  sexual  impulses  from  our  mothers  and  in 
forgetting  our  jealousy  of  our  fathers.  We  recoil  from  the  person  for 
whom  this  primitive  wish  has  been  fulfilled  with  all  the  force  of  repression 
which  these  wishes  have  suflFered  within  us.  By  his  analysis,  showing 
us  the  guilt  of  Oedipus,  the  poet  urges  us  to  recognize  our  own  inner  self, 
in  which  these  impulses,  even  if  suppressed,  are  still  present  .  .  . 
Like  Oedipus,  we  live  in  ignorance  of  the  wish  that  offend  morality, 
wishes  which  nature  has  forced  upon  us,  and  after  the  revelation  of 
which  we  want  to  avert  every  glance  from  the  scenes  of  our  childhood. 

To  what  extent  the  incestuous  impulse  is  fundamental  in  the 
development  of  all  that  humanity  understands  by  culture  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word,  the  voluminous  psycho-analytic  litera- 
ture has  shown  in  astonishing  detail.  Besides  Freud  I  need 
mention  only  such  names  as  Havelock  Ellis,  Frink,  Hugo  Hell- 
muth,  Ernest  Jones,  Jung,  Adler,  Moll,  Reitler,  Pfister,  Bleuler, 
Putnam,  White,  JellifFe,  Brill,  Ferenczi,  Abraham,  Stekel,  Reik 
and  Rank  (48)  whose  monumental  work  Das  Inzest-Motiv  in 
Dichtung  und  Sage  affords  us  an  insight,  from  the  Freudian  point 
of  view,  into  the  inner  structure  of  artistic  creation  and  the  con- 
ditions and  processes  underlying  them.  Here  the  individual  roots 
in  their  incredible  ramifications  are  shown  in  the  types  of  the 
representative  incest  dramas  of  the  world's  literature,  ancient  and 
modern.  Here  the  life  and  death  struggle  of  all  the  untold  ages 
between  father  and  son,  as  recorded  in  myth,  fable,  Christian 
Legends  and  Holy  Writ,  stands  forth  in  all  its  repulsivencss. 
Here  again  the  relation  of  father  and  daughter,  that  of  brother 
and  sister,  sheds  new  light  upon  human  life  and  its  hidden  motives. 
Here  finally  the  problem  of  genius  has  been  represented  as  in- 
separably bound  up  with  the  nuclear  complex  of  the  neurosis — 
incest — from  Sophocles  to  Ibsen.     Says  Pfister  (45  p.  301): 

Whether  the  incest  is  constantly  the  innermost  nucleus  of  the  symbols, 
as  Freud  assumes,  or  whether  the  incest  wish,  even  where  it  expresses  a 
natural  desire,  is  to  be  constantly  solved  as  symbol,  as  Jung  asserts,  is 
for  me  undecided.  As  remarked  before  (165)  I  consider  the  incestuous 
wish  to  be  the  expression  of  an  actual  wish  which  bears  witness  to  old 
inhibitions  without  including  at  the  same  time  a  sublimated  impulse.' 

Whether  we  accept  the  one  or  the  other  interpretation  of  the 
Oedipus   phantasy   undoubtedly  depends   in   the  final  analysis 

'Cf  Riklin  (49)  Oedipus  und  Psa  Wissen  und  Lehin  V 1912,  p  552. 
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upon  the  success  or  failure  of  our  own  infantile  sexual  develop- 
ment. But  a  recognition  of  the  Oedipus  complex  in  essence,  it 
seems  to  me,  as  demonstrated  in  the  works  already  referred  to 
and  those  of  Westermark  (75)  and  Marcuse  (41)  to  mention  no 
others,  is  inevitable.  For  while  we  are  today  far  removed  from 
the  necessity  of  being  under  the  restraint  of  incest  taboos,  such 
as  described  by  Freud  (24)  or  of  the  curse  of  Deuteronomy  (6), 
we  are  all  struggling  under  the  constraint  of  our  moral,  religious, 
ethical  and  aesthetic  codes  with  the  Titan  within  us. 

We  are  compelled  to  realize  the  truth  of  Dr.  White's  (77  p. 
147)   statement. 

That  in  the  life  history  of  every  individual  who  grows  to  adulthood 
there  comes  a  time  when  he  must  emancipate  himself  from  the  thraldom 
of  the  home.  He  must  break  away  from  his  infantile  moorings,  and  go 
forth  into  the  world  of  reality  and  win  there  a  place  for  himself.  This 
is  not  to  be  understood  to  mean  that  he  must  simply  physically  leave  the 
home  .  .  .  but  he  must  leave  it  in  his  feelings,  he  must  put  aside  his 
childhood,  put  away  his  infantile  attachments  and  conquer  his  own 
world.  While  this  is  necessary  it  is  extremely  painful  and  many  persons 
never  accomplish  it.     They  are  the  future  neurotics. 

I  have  already  presented  evidence,  irrefutable  in  my  opinion, 
of  Strindberg's  incestuous  attachment  to  his  mother.  But  even 
if  we  were  to  ignore  it  all,  even  if  we  attached  no  importance 
whatever  to  such  a  statement  of  his  as  this,  viz.  (69  p.  137),  that 
sons  are  reared  as  if  they  were  to  be  sons  for  life  without  a  single 
thought  of  the  fact  that  nature  had  the  parental  function  in  view, 
or  again,  that  (op.  cit.  p.  152)  in  every  young  woman  who  aroused 
the  love  emotions  in  his  bosom,  he  saw  part  of  his  mother;  or 
again  that,  as  he  said  later  in  life,  he  never  could  tell  whether  he 
was  looking  to  women  for  a  mother's  love  or  for  that  of  a  mistress. 
I  could  point  to  even  more  conclusive  evidence  in  his  adult  life 
and  activities  and  particularly  and  naturally  in  his  relation  to  the 
opposite  sex. 

We  could,  therefore,  waive  all  evidence  produced  of  his  in- 
fantile object  selection  and  begin  with  its  obvious  after  effects 
about  the  time  of  puberty.     Says  Freud  (23  p.  86): 

Even  those  who  have  happily  eluded  the  incestuous  fixation  of  their 
libido  have  not  completely  escaped  its  influence.  It  is  a  distinct  echo 
of  this  phase  of  development  that  the  first  serious  love  of  the  young  man 
is  often  for  a  mature  woman,  and  that  of  a  girl  for  an  older  man  equipped 
with  authority,  1.  e.,  for  persons  who  can  revive  in  them  the  picture  of 
the  mother  and  the  father    .     .     .  The  man  seeks  above  all  the  memory 
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picture  of  his  mother  as  it  has  dominated  him  since  the  beginning  of 
childhood.     .     .     . 

Now  let  us  see  how  this  corresponds  with  the  facts  in  Strind- 
berg's  case.  In  chapter  VII  of  The  Son  of  a  Servant  he  tells  us 
that  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age  he  fell  in  love  with  a  woman 
of  thirty.     If,  as  he  says  (68  p.  131). 

it  really  was  love  and  not  mere  friendship. 

In  response  to  his  own  question  as  to  how  he  came  to  love  her 
he  states  (op.  cit.  p.  132  fF.)  that  it  was  not  from  one  motive  but 
from  many. 

She  was  the  landlord's  daughter  and  had,  as  such,  a  superior  position. 
The  house  was  well  appointed  and  always  open  to  visitors.  She  was 
cultivated,  admired,  managed  the  house  and  spoke  familiarly  to  her 
mother;  she  could  play  the  hostess  and  lead  the  conversation;  she  was 
also  surrounded  by  men  who  courted  her.  She  was  emancipated  without 
being  a  man  hater;  she  smoked  and  drank,  but  was  not  without  taste. 
She  was  engaged  to  a  man  whom  her  father  hated  and  did  not  wish  to 
have  for  a  son-in-law.  Her  fiance  stayed  abroad  and  wrote  seldom. 
Among  the  visitors  to  her  home  were  students,  clerics,  a  District  Judge, 
a  man  of  letters,  and  townsmen  who  all  hovered  about  her.  John's 
father  admired  her,  his  stepmother  feared  her  and  his  brothers  courted 
her. 

According  to  his  description  of  her,  she  was  tall  and  masculine 
and  suffered  from  dropsy  and  Bright's  disease.  It  seemed  absurd 
to  him  to  be  in  love  with  such  a  woman  and  yet  he  was  in  love 
with  her  for  she  had  him  firmly  under  her  control. 

After  having  described  their  first  conversation  he  says  (op. 
cit.  p.  134): 

After  this  she  assumed  an  air  of  superiority  and  became  motherly. 
This  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him,  and  when  later  she  was  teased 
because  of  her  fondness  for  him  she  felt  almost  ashamed,  banished  all 
other  feelings  except  that  of  motherliness  and  began  to  labor  for  his  con- 
version, for  she  also  was  a  pietist. 

The  following  statement  concerning  his  attitude  towards  her 
is  significant  (69  p.  127): 

John  never  concentrated  his  thoughts  on  her  body,  he  only  noticed  her 
eyes  which  were  deep  (dark?)  and  full  of  expression.  Nor  was  it  exactly 
the  mother  whom  he  worshipped  in  her,  for  he  never  longed  to  put  his 
head  in  her  lap,  no  matter  how  unhappy  he  was,  as  he  always  wished  to 
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do  in  the  case  of  other  women.  He  also  had  a  horror  of  touching  her, 
not  the  horror  of  secret  desire,  but  of  aversion.  He  danced  with  her 
once,  but  never  again.  It  was  probably  only  friendship  and  her  soul 
and  body  were  masculine  enough  to  make  friendship  possible. 

This  is  no  sign  that  she  was  a  poor  surrogate  for  the  mother. 
It  is  rather  a  good  example  of  vigorous  unconscious  resistance 
necessary  to  counteract  his  incestuous  desires  and  thus  only  one 
of  the  many  defence  mechanisms  characteristic  of  the  neurotic. 

Space  forbids  a  detailed  treatment  of  his  psychic  develop- 
ment so  graphically  described  in  volumes  II  and  III  of  his  auto- 
biography (63,  62),  covering  the  years  of  1867- 1877.  It  may  be 
characterized  by  a  single  term:  Zerrissen^  the  result  of  ten  years 
of  the  most  violent,  almost  super-human  efforts  to  eflFect  a  ca- 
^tharsis,  a  discharge  of  the  emotional  content  of  the  Unconscious. 
For  while  an  almost  endless  number  of  factors  helped  to  shape 
his  life's  course  during  this  period — from  eighteen  years  of  age  to 
twenty-eight — as  well  as  later,  his  psycho-sexual  fixation  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  imperative  need  of  breaking  its  spell  over  him 
constituted  that  force  par  excellence^  which  at  times  threatened  to 
extinguish  his  lights  of  reason  and  which  drove  him  repeatedly 
to  suicidal  attempts,  as  recorded  in  J dsningstiden  and  /  Roda 
Rummet. 

If  we  accept  the  theory  (Jung's)  that  religious  conflicts  so 
characteristic  of  adolescence  are  symbolic  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
libido,  t.  e.y  of  infantile  phantasies  in  favor  of  the  larger  adult  life 
and  its  functions,  then  Strindberg's  life  during  this  period  referred 
to  was,  psychologically  speaking,  largely  an  endeavor  to  return 
to  a  more  primitive  psychic  level.  At  the  same  time  it  was  the 
first  real  and  partly  successful  attempt,  as  shown  by  the  under- 
currents of  his  juvenile  dramatic  sketches,  Fritdnkaren,  Her- 
mioney  I  Roniy  The  Outlaw  and  Master  Olof  to  turn  his  mind  out- 
ward from  the  realm  of  phantasy  to  that  of  reality. 

But  how  unsuccessful  he  was  in  his  endeavor  to  part  with  the 
past  and  to  what  an  incredible  extent  his  first  serious  steps  were 
influenced  by  his  infantile  fixation  is  plainly  to  be  seen  in  his 
marriage  in  1877  to  the  Baroness  Wrangel. 

The  union,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  was  an  exceedingly- 
unhappy  one,  and  while  this  was  the  result  of  an  unusually  large 
number  of  factors  attributable  not  alone  to  one  but  to  both  of 
the  contrahents,  I  believe  that  the  cause  must  largely  be  sought 
in  Strindberg's  Oedipus  complex. 
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In  his  masterly  analysis  oi  Hamlet y  Ernest  Jones  (35)  has 
called  attention  to  some  of  the  results  that  may  be  caused  by  the 
complicated  interaction  between  the  Oedipus  phantasies  and 
other  influences.     He  says: 

If  the  awakened  passion  undergoes  but  little  repression  .  .  .  the 
son  may  remain  throughout  life  abnormally  attached  to  his  mother  and 
unable  to  love  any  other  woman,  a  not  uncommon  cause  of  bachelor- 
hood. He  may  be  gradually  weaned  from  this  attachment,  if  it  is  less 
strong,  though  it  often  happens  that  the  weakening  is  incomplete,  so 
that  he  is  able  to  fall  in  love  only  with  women  that  resemble  the 
mother;  the  latter  occurrence  is  a  frequent  cause  of  marriage  between 
relatives  and  has  been  interestingly,  pointed  out  by  Abraham  (2a). 
The  maternal  influence  may  also  manifest  itself  by  imparting  a  strictly 
tender  feminine  side  to  the  latter  character.  When  the  aroused  feeling 
is  intensely  repressed  and  associated  with  shame,  guilt,  etc.,  the  memory 
of  it  may  be  so  completely  submerged  that  it  becomes  impossible  not 
only  to  revive  it,  but  to  experience  any  similar  feeling,  i.  e.,  of  attraction 
to  the  opposite  sex.  This  may  declare  itself  in  pronounced  misogyny, 
or  even  when  combined  with  other  factors,  in  actual  homosexuality,  as 
Sadger  (52a)  has  shown. 

Whether  Strindberg  may  properly  be  said  to  belong  to  any 
of  these  categories  remains  to  be  seen.  His  mother  was  a  plain 
woman,  without  education  or  aspirations,  whose  sphere  was  the 
home  such  as  it  was,  and  whose  only  ambition  was  to  live  for  her 
husband  and  children.  That  type  of  woman  Strindberg  always 
leaned  towards,  in  fact  most  of  his  liaisons  previous  to  his  marriage 
were  with  such  women,  and  how  completely  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  some  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  autobiographical 
works  to  which  I  have  referred  above  (62,  63,  68). 

Out  of  his  Einstellung  to  the  mother  developed  on  the  one 
hand  that  deep,  indestructible  and  unchangeable  love  of  the  op- 
posite sex,  which  those  of  us  who  are  not  blinded  by  its  ambivalent 
form  of  hatred  of  the  type  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  his 
mother,  recognize  without  diflSculty.     He  says  himself  (69  p.  152) : 

He  adored  .  .  .  only  those  [girls]  who  were  kind,  and  felt  honored 
when  he  was  well  treated.  The  dashing  ones,  the  flirts,  he  was  afraid  of. 
They  looked  as  if  they  were  in  search  of  prey,  as  though  they  wanted  to 
devour  him. 

And  again  (69  p.  128): 

He  longed  to  plunge  into  the  whirlpool  of  life,  he  wanted  to  work,  to 
support  himself  and  marry.    To  many  was  his  dream,  for  in  no  other 
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way  could  he  think  of  a  union  with  a  woman.     It  had  to  be  legalized  and 
hallowed. 


But  his  social  standing  and  his  ambition,  and  above  all  his 
aesthetic  nature  formed  a  barrier  between  him  and  the  essentially- 
maternal  type  of  woman.     He  states  explicitly  (62  p.  105) : 

He  could  not  fall  in  love  with  a  woman  with  coarse  features,  ugly 
nails  and  large  feet.  He  wished  to  be  able  to  look  up  to  the  woman  he 
was  to  marry.  What  did  this  mean?  Above  him  in  intelligence  no 
woman  could  stand.  Hence  he  wished  to  look  up  to  beauty,  blood, 
social  standing,  wealth — all  that  which  was  not  to  be  had.  Thus  he 
wanted  to  rise  in  the  social  scale.  But  in  his  conception  of  a  woman 
worthy  of  his  love  also  entered:  womanhood,  motherliness,  just  those 
things  which  man  looks  up  to  because  he  lacks  them,  the  complement 
which  made  woman  supenor  to  man. 

We  can  now  understand  in  part  why  the  handsome  Baroness 
Wrangel,  nee  von  Essen,  made  such  an  impression  on  him  at  their 
first  meeting.  She  was  his  romantic  ideal  combining  in  herself 
all  those  qualities  which  he  regarded  so  essential.  And  so,  from 
the  first  time  that  their  eyes  met,  he  was  a  lost  man. 

From  a  psycho-analytic  point  of  view,  this  choice  of  love 
object  is  highly  interesting  and  significant.  Here  as  in  his 
former  relations  with  the  opposite  sex,  certain  rather  veiled  mo- 
tives, not  mentioned  by  Jones,  play  an  all  important  part. 

In  his  important  contribution  to  the  psychology  of  love  life 
entitled:  uher  einen  hesonderen  Typus  der  Ohjektwahl  beim  Manne 
Freud  (20)  describes  a  type  of  neurotic  lover  to  which  Strindberg 
conforms  very  closely.  A  representative  of  this  type  first  of 
all  never  directs  his  love  to  a  women  that  is  free,  t.  ^.,  she  must 
either  be  married  or  engaged  or  related  to  another  man  in  some 
other  way.     He  says: 

The  first  of  these  love  conditions  may  straightway  be  characterized 
as  specific.  As  soon  as  it  is  found  we  may  look  for  the  presence  of  the 
other  characteristics  of  this  type.  We  can  call  it  the  condition  of  the 
wronged  third  party  (des  geschadigten  Dritten). 

The  second  condition  which  often  coincides  with  the  first  is 
that  the  chaste,  trustworthy  woman,  has  no  power  of  attraction 
for  this  type  of  lover.  Her  reputation  must  be  of  a  questionable 
character.  The  first  condition  offers  an  opportunity  for  the 
gratification  of  the  antagonistic  feelings  towards  the  man  to  whom 
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the  woman  stands  in  the  relation  of  wife,  fiancee,  a  friend  or 
what  not;  the  second  makes  possible  that  jealousy  which  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  this  type  of  neurotic  lover.  Only  when 
they  can  be  jealous,  says  Freud,  does  their  love  life  reach  its  acme. 
But  strange  to  say,  they  are  not  as  a  rule  jealous  of  the  lawful 
husband  or  the  lover,  but  of  others  who  may  be  attracted  by  the 
woman,  or  whom  they  may  suspect  of  evil  designs. 

In  pronounced  cases  the  neurotic  intruder  does  not  show  any 
desire  of  possessing  the  woman  alone  but  rather  seems  to  be  sat- 
isfied witih   this  three-cornered  affair. 

Freud  tell  us  that  one  of  his  patients  whose  "lady"  had 
caused  him  intense  suffering  by  such  a  liaison,  had  no  objection 
to  her  marriage  to  the  other  man,  nor  did  he  show  any  signs  of 
jealousy.  In  another  typical  case,  however,  the  principal  not 
only  showed  intense  jealousy,  but  actually  urged  the  woman  to 
sever  connections  with  her  husband. 

Not  infrequently  the  soteric  aspect  of  the  love  is  conspicuous. 
The  nian  is  convinced  that  the  woman  depends  upon  him  and  that 
without  him  she  is  bound  to  sink  to  a  deplorable  level  of  immoral- 
ity. All  the  while  he  may,  however,  be  making  the  most  elaborate 
and  ingenious  preparations  for  her  seduction. 

This  peculiarly  conditioned  choice  of  the  love  object  Freud 
refers  to  as  the  result  of  a  severe  and  protracted  infantile  fixation 
on  the  mother.  The  proof  of  it  is  best  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
wronged  third  party,  who  is  none  but  the  father  of  the  neurotic 
lover  with  whom  the  latter  vies  for  the  possession  of  the  wife  and 
mother. 

The  second  condition,  that  of  the  questionable  reputation, 
(Diernencharakter)  while  apparently  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  content  of  the  mother  complex  proper,  is  easily  explained  if  we 
only  remember  that  the  content  of  the  Conscious  and  the  Un- 
conscious are  distinct  psychic  phenomena  which,  however,  under 
certain  conditions  may  coincide  or  fuse  entirely.  It  is  being 
explained,  therefore,  on  the  basis  or  principle  of  repressed  mem- 
ories on  the  part  of  the  individual  from  the  pre-pubertal  periods 
and  the  later  initiation  into  the  secrets  of  legalized,  as  well  as 
illicit  sexual  relations  of  the  sexes. 

All  this  is  exemplified  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  Strindberg's 
early  love-life,  certain  phases  of  which  I  have  already  discussed, 
and  as  described  by  himself  particularly  in  the  work  entitled  In 
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the  Red  Room^.  But  the  best  illustration  is  afforded  us  by  the 
Strindberg-Wrangel  affair. 

Here  we  have  a  woman  who  lacks  none  of  the  qualifications 
essential  for  a  rapprochement.  She  was  the  (adored  ?)  wife  of  a 
titled  captain  of  the  Royal  Guards,  the  object  at  the  same  time  of 
Strindberg's  fear  and  admiration.  He  feared  him  (60  p.  134) 
as  a  son  of  the  people,  a  descendant  of  the  middle  classes,  who 
cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  insignia  of  the  highest  power 
of  the  land. 

Whenever  they  met,  says  Lind-af-Hageby  (40  p.  126), 

the  aristocracy  of  birth  and  the  aristocracy  of  brain  presented  them- 
selves to  Strindberg  in  a  juxtaposition  which  threw  the  superiority  of  the 
former  into  pleasant  relief. 

After  a  visit  to  the  Guard-house  where  he  felt  the  whole 
crushing  weight  of  his  ignominious  parentage  and  humiliating 
inferiority  he  wrote  (60  pp.  136-137): 

As  I  saw  him  sitting  there,  the  sword  between  his  knees — a,  sword  of 
honor,  the  hilt  of  which  was  ornamented  with  the  initials  and  the  crown 
of  the  royal  donor — I  felt  strongly  that  our  friendship  was  but  an  arti- 
ficial one,  the  work  of  a  woman  who  constituted  the  only  link  between  us. 

Previous  to  this  visit  at  the  Guard-house  the  Baron  had  called 
on  Strindberg  in  the  Royal  Library.  Strindberg  describes  his 
feelings  toward  the  Captain  in  the  following  words  (op.  cit.  pp. 
50-51): 

Oppressed  on  account  of  the  insignia  of  his  rank    .     .     .his  belt  and 

Earade  uniform,  I  endeavored  to  restore  equilibrium  by  exhibiting  my 
nowledge.  But  I  only  succeeded  in  making  him  restless.  Sabre  and 
pen;  the  nobleman  down  the  bourgeois  up.  Perhaps  the  far-sighted 
woman  instinctively  knew  to  whom  the  future  belonged  when  later  to 
the  advantage  of  her  unborn  children  she  chose  a  father  who  belonged  to 
the  coming  nobility  of  intelligence. 

Initially  Strindberg's  passion  for  the  Baroness — the  Madonna 
with  the  Child,  the  Virgin  Mother — ^was  ideal  and  pure,  he  assures 
us.     He  writes  (60  p.  39): 

In  a  word  I  adored  her  without  a  desire  of  possessing  her.  I  adored 
her  such  as  she  was :  as  wife  and  mother  ...  as  the  wife  of  this  man, 
the  mother  of  this  child.  And  in  order  that  I  might  do  this,  in  order 
that  I  might  realize  this  happiness,  the  presence  of  the  husband  seemed 

*Thi8  work  must  not  be  confused  with  The  Red  Room. 
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to  me  inevitably  necessary.  For  without  the  husband,  I  said  to  myself, 
she  would  be  a  widow,  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  cculd  have  wor- 
shipped her  under  such  circumstances.  Perhaps  as  my  own,  as  my  wife? 
No.  First  of  all  such  a  frivolous  thought  could  not  enter  my  mind,  and 
then  she  would  have  been  married  to  me  and  not  the  wife  of  this  man, 
the  mother  of  this  child,  the  mistress  of  this  house.  Yes,  such  as  she 
was,  not  otherwise.  Yes,  it  was  the  sacred  memories  that  clung  to  this 
house,'  it  was  also  the  innate  inclination  of  a  representative  of  the  lower 
classes  to  admire  noble,  blue  blood  .  .  .  and  thus  the  worship  of 
this  woman  resembled  in  every  particular  the  religion  which  I  had  dis- 
carded: To  worship,  to  sacrifice  myself,  to  suffer  without  the  slightest 
hope  of  gaining  anything  else  than  the  enjoyment  of  worship,  of  self- 
sacrifice,  of  suffering. 

And  now  began  his  Madonna  cult.  He  made  his  mansard 
into  a  temple  of  worship.     He  writes  (op.  cit.  pp.  60-61) : 

It  had  become  a  habit  of  mine  to  draw  the  curtains  at  sunset,  to 
arrange  the  flower-pots  in  a  semi-circle  and  to  place  by  the  lamp  in  the 
centre  the  picture  of  the  Baroness.  In  this  picture  she  appeared  as  a 
young  mother  with  indescribably  pure  but  somewhat  stern  features,  her 
handsome  head  being  crowned  by  a  wealth  of  blond  hair.  On  a  table 
near  her  stood  her  little  daughter     .     .     .     Before  this  picture  I  com- 

E^sed  the  letters  "To  my  Lady  friend"  which  I  always  sent  to  the 
aroness'  address  on  the  following  day.  This  was  the  only  outlet  for 
my  literary  inclinations  and  in  them  I  gave  expression  to  the  innermost 
secrets  of  my  soul. 

But  a  few  hours  later  his  psychic  tension  became  too  great 
and  a  single  thought  of  her  produced  loathing  in  him  and  she 
became  the  fiendish  creature,  the  beast  from  whose  influence  he 
must  free  himself  at  all  cost.  He  felt  that  he  was  being  slowly 
entangled  in  a  family  drama  and  reproached  himself  for  playing  a 
reckless  part  in  a  farce  that  was  bound  to  assume  tragic  propor- 
tions. 

Once  during  such  an  alternate  spell  of  hatred  of  the  Madonna 
he  fled  to  the  club  (op.  cit.  p.  67).  After  having  been  greeted  by 
his  friends  he  drained  half  a  litre  of  Arrack  Punch  and  then  in 

'As  by  the  irony  of  Fate,  Captain  Wrangel  and  his  family  occupied  the  former  resi- 
dence of  the  Strindberg  family  in  Norra  Allen.  Of  his  first  visit  to  the  Wrangcl's  he 
writes  (op.  cit.  p.  31): 

How  fatal.  It  was  the  house  of  my  parents  in  which  I  had  spent  the 
hardest  years  of  my  youth,  in  which  I  had  experienced  all  the  inner 
storms  of  the  advent  of  manhood,  the  first  communion,  the  death  of  my 
mother  and  the  coming  of  the  stepmother.  Seized  by  a  sudden  feeling 
of  uneasiness,  I  felt  tempted  to  turn  around  and  flee.  I  feared  to  find 
once  more  all  the  misery  of  my  adolescence     .     .     . 

At  the  sound  of  the  bell,  I  expected  that  my  father  would  open  the  door 
for  me. 
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high-sounding  verses  and  anatomical  terms  he  celebrated 

woman  as  the  personification  of  the  inability  of  man  to  enjoy  himself 
alone  (sich  mit  sich  silbst  zu  amusieren.) 

He  became  intoxicated  with  his  drastic  speech,  with  the 
profanation  of  the  Madonna,  the  pathological  product  of  un- 
gratified  desires.  He  unchained  his  whole  hatred  against  the 
false  idol  and  was  full  of  bitter  hopelessness.  He  writes  (op. 
cit.  pp.  68-69)  • 

In  the  spirit  I  see  the  adored  one  before  me  giving  herself  up  to  every 
excess  of  her  conjugal  love  only  in  order  to  divert  herself  from  the  bore- 
some  torment  of  existence.  To  her,  the  absent  one,  I  direct  all  the  in- 
famies, attacks,  insult  of  my  blind  rage,  since  I  cannot  possess  her,  re- 
coiling from  such  a  crime. 

The  Bacchanalian  revelry  finally  came  to  an  end,  and  then 
there  rang  out  in  chorus,  like  a  single  voice: 

"Forward.     To  the  women.*' 

He  adds  (op.  cit.  p.  70): 

Half  an  hour  later  the  band  broke  in  upon  a  horde  of  girls.  Now 
stought  was  ordered,  fires  kindled  in  the  stoves  and  the  Saturnalia 
began  with  living  pictures. 

Fearing  his  own  weakness  and  the  irresistible  power  of  his 
infatuation  for  the  Baroness,  he  now  decided  to  flee  from  Sweden 
and  accordingly  embarked  oh  a  steamer  bound  for  Havre.  But 
before  the  vessel  had  reached  the  Baltic,  his  "inexpressible  longing 
to  see  her  again"  took  complete  possession  of  him.  He  was 
powerfully  aflFected  by  the  leaden  October  sky  and  the  naked 
islands  of  the  Archipclp^^o.  Like  an  imprisoned  animal  he  ran 
about  the  decks  of  the  steamer  seeking  some  person  to  whom  he 
might  tell  his  sorrow.  He  suffered  physical  pain,  like  a  per- 
manent toothache,  but  he  could  not  localize  it.  The  farther  the 
vessel  advanced,  the  greater  became  his  psychic  tension.  He 
felt  that  the  umbilical  cord  which  united  him  to  home,  fatherland, 
family  and  her  was  about  to  snap.  He  was  frightened  by  his  own 
fear  which  he  attributed  to  premature  birth  or  an  attempt  at 
abortion  on  the  part  of  his  mother,  a  practice  which  is  common 
enough,  he  says,  in  large  families. 

While  thus  straying  on  the  decks  of  the  vessel  he  came  upon 
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an  old  lady  who  told  him  that  he  looked  unwell  and  who  finally 
gave  him  some  medicine  and  put  him  to  bed  (op.  cit.  p.  105). 
He  writes: 

How  well  she  knew  how  to  do  it,  a  motherly  warmth  which  the  children 
seek  at  the  breast  of  their  mother  emanated  from  her.  The  tender 
touch  of  her  hand  calmed  me,  and  in  two  minutes  gentle  sleep  took 
possession  of  me.  I  imagined  that  I  was  a  nursing-baby  and  saw  how 
my  mother  tenderly  busied  herself  about  my  bed.     .     .     . 

but  soon  the  mother's  image  fused  with  the  handsome  countenance 
of  the  Baroness  and  that  of  the  compassionate  lady,  and  then  he 
lapsed  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness.     He  slept. 

When  he  awoke  he  felt  that  he  had  to  get  back  to  the  Baroness 
or  go  mad.     He  writes  (op.  cit.  pp.  iio-iii): 

Indeed,  my  love  was  of  the  right  quality  because  I  had  relapsed  into 
a  state  of  childhood,  obsessed  by  a  single  idea,  as  single  image,  by  an 
overwhelming  feeling  that  had  rendered  me  void  of  resistance  so  that  I 
could  do  nothing  but  sob. 

Accordingly  he  persuaded  the  Captain  of  the  necessity  of 
being  put  ashore.  It  was  done.  But  no  sooner  was  his  wish 
fulfilled  than  he  recognized  the  hopelessness  and  disgrace  of  his 
condition  and  determined  to  end  his  life,  for  life  without  her  was 
impossible.     He  says  (op.  cit.  p.  113): 

But  with  the  cunning  of  a  madman,  I  decided  to  get  some  satisfaction 
out  of  my  death  by  contracting  pneumonia  or  a  similar  fatal  disease,  for 
in  that  case,  I  argued,  I  should  have  to  lie  in  bed  for  some  time:  I  could 
see  her  again  and  kiss  her  hand  in  saying  goodbye  forever     .     .     . 

After  having  engaged  a  room  in  the  Village  Inn,  he  returned 
to  the  shore  to  carry  out  his  plan.  The  coast  was  precipitous 
and  the  water  deep,  everything  just  as  he  wanted  it  to  be.  In 
the  cold  October  gale  he  undressed  and  lept  into  the  surf.  He 
swam  about  in  the  water  until  he  was  nearly  exhausted  and  then 
returned  to  the  cliff.  He  sat  down  on  the  rock  in  order  to  allow 
the  cold  wind  to  do  its  deadly  work,  but  was  finally  compelled  to 
climb  a  tree,  since  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  him  to  remain 
in  one  place.  He  remained  in  the  tree  until  he  was  convinced 
that  he  had  attained  his  end  and  then  he  hastily  dressed  himself. 

Upon  reaching  the  village,  he  immediately  sent  a  dispatch 
to  the  Baron  telling  of  his  sudden  illness  and  the  cancelling  of 
the  trip.    Then  he  went  to  bed,  rang  for  the  maid  and  told  her  to 
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send  for  a  physician.  Since  there  was  no  physician  in  the  village 
the  Apothecary  sent  the  patient  an  opiate  with  directions  not  to 
take  too  much  as  the  contents  were  enough  to  kill  a  man.  Strind- 
berg  took  it  all  in  one  draught,  rolled  the  quilt  about  himself  and 
soon  went  to  sleep. 

In  the  morning  he  awoke  after  a  night  of  gorgeous  dreams 
and  in  his  joy  of  being  alive  there  was  only  one  discord:  his 
shameful  acts  of  yesterday.  He  now  began  to  plan  his  trip  with 
the  next  steamer.  While  doing  so  the  Baron  and  the  Baroness  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  and  Strindberg  all  but  fell  on  the  lady's  neck 
in  the  presence  of  her  husband.  Her  presence  immediately 
restored  his  equilibrium.     We  read  (op.  cit.  p.  120): 

She  treated  me  like  a  child.  And  this  role  of  mother  was  very  becom- 
ing to  her.  With  the  sweetest  words  of  flattery  she  spoke  of  me  as  "  he  **, 
wrapped  me  in  a  shawl,  placed  a  napkin  before  me  at  the  table,  poured 
the  wine  in  my  glass  and  decided  what  I  was  to  do.     She  was  all  mother. 

His  attempt  to  free  himself  from  the  Baroness  was  not  a 
success  although  the  measures  to  which  he  resorted  were  severer 
than  those  which  resulted  in  the  separation  from  a  former  mis- 
tress  (62   p.   75). 

He  returned  to  Stockholm  and  the  old  relations  were  resumed. 
In  spite  of  the  most  phenomenal  resistance  he  finally  made  his 
declaration  of  love.  One  day  they  met  in  the  National  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  and  in  the  shadow  of  the  statue  of  Psyche  he  im- 
plored her  to  take  the  final  step  and  leave  her  faithless  husband. 
She,  now  realizing  the  seriousness  of  her  position,  reminded  him 
of  the  brother-sister  compact.    To  this  he  answered  (60  p.  1 59  flF) : 

"To  the  devil  with  the  childish  brother-sister  compact." 
"     .     .     .     man  and  wife,  beloved  and  mistress.     I  adore  you,  your  body 
and  mind,  your  blond    locks  and  honest  soul,  the  smallest  shoes  in 
Sweden  and  your  straight  forwardness,  your  eyes     .     .     .     your  charm- 
ing smile,  white  stockings  and  red  garters*'     .     .     . 

"But  Sir**     ... 

"Yes,  noble  Lady.  I  have  seen  everything.  I  will  bite  your  neck, 
I  warn  you  that  I  will  smother  you  with  my  warm  kisses,  crush  you  in  my 
arms.  Yes,  I  am  strong  as  a  god  and  will  consume  you  entirely.  You 
think  I  am  weak.  No,  I  am  the  imaginary  sick  man,  or  rather  the 
hypocrite.  Be  on  your  guard  against  the  sick  lion,  don't  go  into  its 
cave,  it  will  love  you  to  death.  Off  with  that  hateful  mask.  I  desire 
you,  as  I  have  done  from  the  first  time  I  saw  you.  What  do  I  care  about 
the  friendship  of  this  dear  Baron.  I,  the  bourgeois,  the  provincial, 
disinherited  one.    He  hates  me  and  I  curse  him. " 
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And  she  went  into  the  lion's  den.  In  his  mansard,  the  one- 
time temple  of  pure  adoration  he  seduced  her  after  having  alleged 
an  organic  defect,  which,  if  it  did  not  render  him  sterile,  made 
him  practically  harmless. 

Soon  afterwards  divorce  proceedings  were  begun  and  the 
Baroness  had  to  desert  her  husband  in  order  to  be  free.  She 
went  to  Copenhagen  and  induced  Strindberg,  after  much  resist- 
ance on  his  part,  to  accompany  her,  if  only  a  few  miles  outside 
of  the  capital.  Finally  he  consented.  But  the  misogynyst  had 
already  supplanted  the  idolater.  A  quarrel  began  between  them 
before  the  train  pulled  out  of  the  station.  He  felt  the  noose 
tighten  around  his  neck.  The  Baroness  wept  and  talked  of 
nothing  but  her  love  for  him.  He  rebelled  and  felt  a  wild  desire, 
he  tells  us,  to  throw  himself  out  of  the  car  window  and  thus  es- 
cape a  prison  where  he  is  being  watched  by  an  enemy,  struggling 
helplessly  in  the  clutches  of  a  sorceress.  He  sufiFered  all  the 
terrors  of  a  nightmare  and  cursed  his  existence. 

But  all  of  a  sudden  the  Baroness,  feigning  exhaustion,  put 
her  feet  on  the  upholstered  seat  and  Strindberg  was  on  his  knees 
begging  her  forgiveness.  He  had  seen  her  adored  feet  (op.  cit. 
p.  189). 

At  Katrineholm  they  parted.  Like  a  mother  she  kissed 
him,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  entrusted  him  to  God's 
keeping.  Having  left  her  he  felt  greatly  relieved,  but  in  the 
Village  Inn,  where  he  was  to  spend  the  night,  he  broke  down 
feeling  that  he  could  not  live  without  her.  He  made  the  following 
confession  (op.  cit.  p.  190): 

I  love  her,  love  her  such  as  she  revealed  herself  in  the  moment  of 
parting:  and  the  remembrance  of  the  first  days  of  our  acquaintance  rises 
up  within  me,  when  she — wife  and  mother  at  the  same  time — gently  and 
tenderly  caressed  and  fondled  me  like  a  little  child.  And  so  I  love  her, 
desire  her  passionately  for  a  wife. 

Is  that  an  unnatural  impulse?  Am  I  the  product  of  the  caprice  of 
nature?  Are  my  feelings  those  of  a  degenerate,  since  I  am  in  possession 
of  my  mother?     Is  this  unconscious  incest  of  the  heart? 

Then  he  sat  down  to  write  a  letter  in  which  he  prayed  to  God 
for  her  safety.  The  first  part  of  a  FooVs  Confession  ends  as 
follows: 

Her  last  embrace  has  brought  me  back  to  God,  and  under  the  influence 
of  her  last  tears,  of  which  there  are  still  traces  in  my  beard,  I  renounce 
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the  new  faith  which  stands  for  the  evolution  of  mankind.  The  first 
halting  place  on  the  downward  path  of  a  man  has  been  reached,  the  other 
will  follow  naturally  even  to   insensibility,  to  the  verge  of  madness. 

After  her  return  from  Copenhagen,  Strindberg,  eager  as  he 
was  to  get  away,  not  only  from  the  one-time  Virgin  Mother  who 
now  inspired  him  with  disgust,  but  also  from  the  repulsive  heap  of 
offal — the  divorce  proceedings — left  for  Paris.  Very  likely  this 
would  have  been  the  end  of  their  relations.  But  while  there  he 
received  a  letter  from  the  Baroness  saying  that  she  expected 
to  be  a  mother  before  long  and  begged  him  to  return  and  save  her 
from  dishonor.  Strindberg  immediately  returned  and  the 
marriage  was  solemnized  on  December  31,  1877.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  little  girl  was  prematurely  born.  She  died  a  few 
days  later. 

The  remainder  of  A  FooVs  Confession  is  the  story  of  the  first 
ten  years  of  his  married  life^.  No  sooner  was  he  legally  joined 
to  this  woman  than  he  began  to  suspect  her  of  intercourse  with 
other  men.  First  of  all  he  suspected  the  former  husband,  then 
the  family  physician,  and  finally  he  discovered  that  she  had  not 
only  illicit  relations  with  men,  "but  even  extends  her  natural 
desires  in  amor  leshicus  to  her  own  sex."     (31  p.  221). 

A  pug  dog  also  came  in  for  a  generous  share  of  violent  hatred 
and  threatened  to  break  up  the  household.  Finally  in  the  year  of 
1883  he  left  Sweden  on  account  of  poor  health — a  voluntary 
flight  into  a  state  of  neurosis — but  primarily  in  order  to  escape 
the  imaginary  bad  reputation  of  his  wife  in  the  capitol.  But 
whether  they  were  in  Sweden  or  on  the  Continent  was  immaterial 
to  her.  Her  conduct  continued  to  be  the  same  and  he  suflFered 
unspeakable  torments.  The  only  defence  mechanism  that  he 
could  fall  back  upon  was  to  move  from  place  to  place,  from 
country  to  country,  in  order  to  prevent  her  from  meeting  her 
women  friends.  And  so  they  moved  from  France  into  French 
Switzerland,  from  there  into  German  Switzerland,  then  to  Ba- 
varia and  finally  to  Denmark  and  Sweden  where  they  arrived  in 
1889. 

Several  times  during  these  years  of  psychic  agony,  of  an  un- 
ceasing rhythmical  vacillation  between  eruptive  fits  of  the  most 
glowing  love  and  maniacal  adoration  on  the  one  hand  and  utter 
disgust  and  hatred  on  the  other  of  the  hermaphrodite,   as   he 

•First  avant^opos  in  the  French  edition  (Plaidoyer  d'un  Fou)  of  1894  is  dated  1887. 
At  the  end  of  the  volume  read  Septembre  iSSy-Mars  1888. 
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called  her,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  die,  so  he  fled  from  her  and 
wandered  upon  the  highways  of  the  Continent  weeping  like  a  lost 
child.  One  day  he  found  himself  in  Vienna.  He  had  lef  this  wife  and 
children  with  the  firm  determination  of  returning  no  more,  but  as 
usual,  he  changed  his  mind.  The  City  seemed  like  a  tomb  to  him 
and  he  went  about  the  streets,  he  tells  us,  like  a  corpse.  Everywhere 
he  saw  her,  continually  he  dreamed  of  her  and  planned  for  her.  In 
the  Belvidere  he  stood  for  an  hour  before  the  Venus  of  Guido 
Reni,  resembling  his  adored  wife  in  every  respect,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  he  felt  an  irresistible  longing  for  her  person,  packed  his 
grip  and  returned  suddenly.  He  was  convinced  of  being  be- 
witched by  her  and  that  there  was  no  escape. 

The  homecoming  on  such  occasions  was  always  a  great  event 
and  the  happiness  intense  for  a  few  hours,  but  then  the  storm 
broke  loose  once  more.  Yet  no  matter  how  great  the  estrange- 
ment, no  matter  how  firmly  convinced  he  was  of  her  perversities, 
her  malice  and  unfaithfulness,  he  was  ever  ready  to  flee  to  her  as  a 
child  to  its  mother,  to  confess  his  faults  and  to  seek  forgiveness. 

After  a  serious  attack  of  mental  suffering  while  sojourning 
in  French  Switzerland,  he  writes,  as  it  seems,  fully  aware  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  suffering  from  persecutional  mania  (60  p.  293): 

Why  this  mania?  I  am  pursued,  therefore,  it  is  very  logical  to  con- 
sider oneself  persecuted.  In  short,  I  relapse  into  my  childhood  state 
and  in  my  exceptional  weakness  I  spend  my  time  on  a  sofa;  my  head 
rests  in  the  lap  of  Maria,  my  arms  encircle  her  waist  as  in  the  Pieta  of 
Michael  Angelo.  I  press  myself  to  her  bosom,  call  myself  her  child,  the 
man  changes  himself  into  a  child,  the  wife  becomes  his  mother  .  .  . 
She  is  the  female  spider  who  devours  the  male  after  the  act  of  copulation. 

The  mental  condition  of  Strindberg  during  the  period  referred 
to  has  been  discussed  by  a  number  of  qualified  as  well  as  un- 
qualified writers.  Most  of  them  are  of  the  opinion  that  Strind- 
berg suflFered  from  some  form  of  insanity  or  other.  Dr.  William 
Hirsch  (31  p.  220)  in  his  Genius  and  Degeneration  has  diagnosed 
his  case  as  paranoia  simplex  chronicaj  largely  on  the  basis  of  the 
story  of  his  first  marriage.     He  says  (op.  cit.  p.  222) : 

It  18  a  manifest  case  of  jealous  insanity.  The  kind  of  disease  is,  how- 
ever, essentially  completed  by  the  nature  of  the  description;  or  what  is 
more  probable,  there  is  a  delusion  of  grandeur.  He  always  speaks  of 
himself  as  the  "great  poet",  the  "renowned  scholar*',  etc.  In  one  place 
he  says  that  people  are  jealous  of  his  talent  and,  therefore,  might  put 
him  out  of  the  way,  which  is  a  characteristic  manifestation  of  delusion 
of  persecution. 
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After  having  reminded  us  of  the  fact  that  the  so-called 
referential  ideas  are  among  the  most  important  symptoms  of  such 
maladies,  he  continues: 

The  patients  refer  all  that  goes  on  about  them  to  themselves.  In 
every  look,  in  every  harmless  remark  of  a  stranger,  they  fancy  they  de- 
tect a  hidden  slight  intended  for  them.  Whatever  is  said  in  their  hearing 
they  connect  with  their  own  individual  selves,  and  find  in  the  simplest 
things  strong  confirmation  of  their  delusions.  If  people  stand  up  in  a 
shop,  it  is  because  they  are  present.  If  anybody  in  the  street  spits  he 
means  to  do  it  at  them.  All  the  articles  in  the  newspapers  are  meant  to 
apply  to  them.  In  short,  everything  that  happens  has  reference  to 
them. 

As  a  remarkable  example  of  such  referential  ideas,  Dr.  Hirsch 
quotes  the  following  passage  from  Strindberg's  A  FooFs  Con- 
fession (60  p.  306),  which  Strindberg  wrote  after  having  read 
Ibsen's  Wild  Duck: 

It  was  a  drama  of  the  famous  Norwegian  blue-stocking,  the  inventor 
of  the  equality  madness.  How  the  book  fell  into  my  hands,  I  could  not 
say.  But  now  every  thing  was  clear  and  gave  occasion  for  the  worst 
suspicions  concerning  the  reputation  of  my  wife.  The  plot  of  the 
drama  is  as  follows:  A  photographer  (a  nickname  I  had  earned  from  my 
novels  drawn  from  real  life),  has  married  a  person  of  doubtful  repute, 
who  had  formerly  been  the  mistress  of  a  great  proprietor.  The  woman 
supports  the  household  from  a  secret  fund  which  she  derives  from  her 
former  paramour.  In  addition  to  that,  he  carries  on  the  business  of  her 
husband,  a  good  for  nothing,  who  spends  his  time  in  drinking  in  the 
society  of  persons  of  no  consequence.  Now,  that  is  a  misrepresentation 
of  facts  committed  by  the  reporters.  They  were  informed  that  Maria 
(Strindberg's  wife)  made  translations,  but  they  did  not  know  that  it  was 
I  who  gratuitously  corrected  them  and  paid  over  to  her  the  sums  received 
for  them. 

Matters  become  bad  when  the  poor  photographer  discovers  that  the 
adored  daughter  who  comes  before  her  time  into  the  world,  is  not  his 
child,  and  that  the  wife  had  warned  him  when  she  induced  him  to  marry 
her.  To  complete  his  disgrace,  the  husband  consents  to  accept  a  large 
sum  as  indemnity  from  the  former  lover.  By  this  I  understand  Maria's 
loan  upon  the  Baron's  security,  which  I  endorsed  after  our  marriage. 
But  as  for  the  birth  of  the  daughter,  I  can  see  no  trace  of  analogy,  for 
my  daughter  was  not  bom  until  two  years  after  the  wedding.  But  hold. 
The  dead  girl.  There,  I  am  on  the  track.  The  dead  child  which  forced 
us  to  a  marriage  which  otherwise  would  not  have  taken  place. 

I  prepare  a  great  scene  for  the  afternoon.  I  wished  to  catch  Maria  in 
cross-examinations  to  which  I  wanted  to  give  the  form  of  a  defence  for 
us  both.  We  had  been  equally  attacked  by  the  scare-crow  of  the  mis-^ 
culinists,  who  had  been  paid  for  the  pretty  job.  '. .'  ; 
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From  this  work  which  describes  in  the  smallest  details  the 
life  and  death-struggle  of  a  man  so  plainly  under  the  influence 
of  his  infantile  phantasies  as  to  be  wholly  unable  to  make  the 
necessary  adjustments  in  the  realm  of  reality,  let  us  turn  to  his 
famous  naturalistic  play  The  Father^  where  we  shall  encounter 
further  evidence  of  that  incestuous  attachment  to  the  mother, 
which  I  have  pointed  out  in  A  Poors  Confession. 

Concerning  the  play  in  question,  Bjorkman  (8  p.  57)  has 
made  the  following  statement,  characteristic,  not  only  of  his  own 
power  of  "psychological  penetration,"  but  of  that  of  the  average 
literary  critic.     He  says: 

The  Father  was  Strindberg's  supreme  effort  to  symbolize  the  life 
and  death-struggle  between  man  and  woman  for  such  immortality  as 
may  be  offered  them  by  the  child.  The  picture  of  that  struggle  is  splen- 
did but  unfair.  Man,  as  man,  is  given  rational  insight,  while  to  woman 
is  granted  little  more  than  low  cunning.  And  as  conscience  is  alive 
with  reason,  the  victory  falls  to  its  unconscionable  opponent.  It  may 
be  paradoxical  to  express  a  regret  that  th^^  sex  problem  should  enter  at 
all  into  this  play — a  play  designed  wholly  to  exliaust  that  very  problem. 
But  there  is  a  psychological  side  to  the  work  that  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  sex,  and  this  side  would  hold  our  int  Test  just  as  firmly  if  the 
conflict  were  raging  between  two  m:'n.  Tlie  corrosive  power  of 
suggestion  is  here  shown  with  diabolical  skill.  It  is  a  duel  of  souls, 
with  words  for  weapons,  and  by  a  seed  of  doubt,  sown  in  the  right  way, 
at  the  right  moment,  one  of  these  souls  is  shattered  and  shattered  as 
fatally  as  a  warship  when  its  magazine  explodes. 

If  we  compare  this  summary  with  Strindberg's  defence  of  the 
play  found  in  the  famous  preface  to  Countess  Julia  (66  Vol  I) 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  viz.,  that  Bjorkman  belongs  to  a 
certain  type  of  spectator  therein  described.  I  quote  in  part  from 
this  preface: 

The  simple  brain  will  further  be  shocked  by  the  fact  that  motives 
behind  the  actions  are  not  simple  and  that  there  is  not  one  view  alone  to 
be  taken  of  it.  An  event  in  life — and  this  is  a  comparatively  new  dis- 
covery— is  generally  produced  by  a  whole  series  of  more  or  less  deep 
seated  motives,  but  the  spectator  choses  for  the  most  part  the  one 
which  is  easiest  for  him  to  grasp,  or  the  one  most  advantageous  to  the 
reputation  of  his  judgment.  Take  a  case  of  suicide  for  example.  "  Bad 
business",  says  the  bourgeois.  "Unhappy  love",  says  the  woman. 
"Sickness",  says  the  disease-ridden  man.  "Shattered  hopes",  the 
bankrupt.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  motives  lay  in  all  of  these  causes  or 
.  in  ^lone  and  that  the  dead  man  hid  the  real  one  by  putting  forward 
another,  which  has  thrown  a  more  favorable  light  on  his  memory. 
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The  Father  is  a  tragedy  in  three  acts  which  presents  a  heart- 
rending duel  between  a  man  and  a  woman  for  the  possession  of 
the  soul  of  a  child.  The  father  is  a  captain  of  cavalry,  serious 
minded,  intellectual,  studious  and  amiable.  His  wife  is  the  in- 
carnation of  stupidity,  malice  and  selfishness.  In  the  choice 
of  weapons  and  methods,  by  means  of  which  she  finally  destroys 
her  husband,  she  is  nothing  short  of  diabolically  resourceful.  The 
husband  is  passionately  fond  of  his  daughter  Bertha,  whom  the 
women  in  the  house  all  wish  to  bring  up  according  to  their  own 
ideas.  The  mother-in-law  wants  to  make  her  a  spiritualist. 
Laura,  the  mother,  wants  her  to  become  an  artist.  The  governess 
wants  her  to  become  a  Methodist,  old  Margaret,  a  Baptist,  and 
the  servant  girl  proposes  that  she  join  the  Salvation  Army.  The 
Captain,  who  considers  that  he  has  the  chief  right  to  determine 
her  future,  is  opposed  in  every  one  of  his  efforts  to  have  it  his  own 
way. 

In  order  to  break  the  resistance  of  her  husband,  Laura  admin- 
isters the  poison  which  unbalances  the  man's  mind.  She  suggests 
that  he  is  not  the  father  of  the  child — and  this  immediately  be- 
gins to  trouble  his  conscience.  Thereupon  she  informs  the 
family  physician  that  her  husband  is  suffering  from  delusions  as 
regards  his  fatherhood  and  that  this  thought  is  fast  becoming  an 
obsession.  Later  conversations  with  the  physician  confirm  the 
captain's  doubts  and  before  long  he  is  a  raving  maniac.  Finally 
when  his  daughter  also  refuses  to  regard  him  as  her  father,  the 
measure  is  full.  He  draws  the  revolver  and  the  old  nurse  is  sent 
in  to  calm  him  with  stories  and  memories  of  childhood.  While  on 
this  mission,  she,  the  good  old  woman,  in  whom  he  had  unlimited 
confidence,  slips  the  strait-jacket  on  him,  the  raving  lunatic. 
Subjugated,  crushed,  robbed  of  his  faith  in  God  and  himself, 
the  former  strong,  happy,  influential  man  dies  ignominiously, 
the  victim  of  treacherous  women. 

In  this  rather  unenviable  role  Strindberg  has  immortalized 
his  first  wife  and  at  the  same  time  the  type  of  woman  which  she, 
according  to  Strindberg,  represented.  She  is  the  man-eater, 
precisely  the  type  of  woman  he  feared  in  his  youth  and  cursed 
throughout  his  life,  the  diametrically  opposite  of  his  own  mother, 
whom,  as  we  recall,  he  spoke  of  in  Married  (64  p.  12)  as: 

Her  husband's  truest  friend,  the  only  human  being  who  had  never 
been  jealous  or  envious     .     .     .  and  who  had  never  contradicted    him. 
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This  woman  is  the  destroyer  of  man  (53  p.  44), 

the  personification  of  the  demonical,  the  cruelly   enticing   Daughter 
of  Earth,  who  with  her  fornication  and  caresses  tries  to  destroy  man. 

The  mentally  deranged  Captain  says  to  his  daughter  (70 
p.  66): 

"You  see,  I  am  a  cannibal  and  will  eat  you.  Your  mother  wanted  to 
eat  me,  but  she  did  not  succeed.  I  am  Saturn  who  ate  his  children  be- 
cause it  had  been  so  prophesied  that  they  should  eat  him.  To  eat  or 
to  be  eaten?  That  is  the  question.  If  I  do  not  eat  you,  you  will  eat 
me,  and  you  have  already  shown  me  your  teeth." 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Strindberg's  life  and  works, 
in  part  at  least,  and  are  able  to  deal  with  his  unconscious  moti- 
vation will  realize  that  the  play  centers  in  the  sex-problem  and 
that  the  "  corrosive  power  of  suggestion  "  is  but  one  of  the  many 
elements  involved  in  it.  The  play  is  simply  another  FooPs 
Confession  in  dramatic  form.  It  is  more  than  that.  It  is  full  of 
mental  imageries  and  memories  of  childhood.  Margaret,  the 
nurse,  is  none  but  the  old  wet-nurse,  Christina,  whom  we  know 
from  The  Son  of  a  Servant  (68,  pp.  18-20).  The  discussion  of  the 
religious  education  of  Bertha  is  taken  directly  out  of  Strindberg's 
own  childhood.  The  whole  repulsive  atmosphere  of  the  play  is  a 
cross  between  that  of  his  paternal  home  and  his  own  married  life, 
ruined,  according  to  himself,  by  a  woman  who  had  nothing  in 
common  with  him,  who  squandered  his  income,  whose  inmiorality 
was  a  constant  source  of  worry  to  him,  who  gossiped  about  his 
mental  condition  and  planned  to  have  him  committed  to  the 
insane  asylum  (60  pp.  263,  265,  275,  291).  The  subject  matter 
of  The  Father  is,  therefore,  taken  very  largely,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  out  of  his  own  conjugal  life,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
almost  exclusively  of  all  of  his  naturalistic  plays. 

The  play  in  question  justly  raises  the  question  not  only  of 
his  sanity,  but  it  affords  us  further  evidence  of  his  EinsUllung  to 
his  mother.  Already  in  1912  Karin  Michaelis  (43  p.  32)  is  re- 
ported to  have  endeavored  to  bring  Strindberg's  misogyny  which 
is  so  akin  to  that  of  the  Euripidean  Hippolytos  into  rapport  with 
his  own  infantile  fixation  on  the  mother.  The  point  is  indeed  well 
taken. 

In  Act  I,  page  21  (70a)  he  says  to  the  nurse: 

"You  have  always  been,  as  it  were,  a  mother  to  me." 
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In  the  same  act  p.  30,  the  following  conversation  occurs: 

Captain: 

Can  you  explain  to  me  why  you  women  treat  an  old  man  as  if  he  were  a 
child? 

Nurse: 

I  don't  understand  it,  but  it  must  be  because  all  you  men,  great  and 
small,  are  women's  children,  everyone  of  you. 

Captain: 

But  no  women  are  bom  of  men.  Yes,  but  I  am  Bertha's  father. 
Tell  me,  Margaret,  don't  you  believe  it?    Don't  you? 

Nurse: 

Lord,  how  silly  you  are.     Of  course  you  are  your  own  child's  father. 

In  Act  II,  page  48,  after  he  has  implored  his  wife  to  tell  him 
who  is  Bertha*s  father  and  after  his  wife  has  said: 

"  I  will  swear  by  God  and  all  that  I  hold  sacred  that  you  are  Bertha's 
father." 

He  is  still  in  doubt  and  continues: 

"I  implore  you  as  a  wounded  man  begs  for  a  death  blow  to  tell  me  all. 
Don't  you  see  that  I  am  helpless  as  a  child  ?  Don't  you  hear  me  com- 
plaining as  to  a  mother?  .  .  .Yes,  I  am  crying  although  I  am  a 
man     .     .     .Why  should  not  a  man  complain,  a  soldier  weep?*' 

Laura: 

Weep,  then,  my  child,  as  if  you  were  with  your  mother  once  more. 
Do  you  remember  when  I  first  came  into  your  life,  I  was  like  a  second 
mother?  Your  great,  strong  body  needed  nerves;  you  were  a  giant 
child  that  had  either  come  too  early  into  the  world,  or  perhaps  was  not 
wanted  at  all. 

Captain: 

Yes,  that  is  how  it  was.  My  father's  and  my  mother's  will  was 
against  my  coming  into  the  world,  and  consequently  I  was  bom  without 
a  will.  I  thought  I  was  completing  myself  when  you  and  I  became  one 
and,  therefore,  you  were  allowed  to  mle,  and  I,  the  Commander  at  the 
Barracks  and  before  the  troops,  became  obedient  to  you,  grew  through 
you,  looked  up  to  you  as  to  a  more  highly  gifted  being,  listened  to  you  as 
if  I  had  been  your  undeveloped  child. 

Laura: 

Yes,  that  is  the  way  it  was,  and,  therefore,  I  loved  you  as  my  child. 
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But  you  know,  you  must  have  seen,  when  the  nature  of  your  feelings 
changed  and  you  appeared  as  my  lover  that  I  blushed,  and  your  embraces 
were  joy  to  me  that  was  followed  by  a  remorseful  conscience,  as  if  my 
blood  had  been  ashamed.    The  mother  became  the  mistress.  Abominable. 

Captain: 

I  saw  it,  but  I  did  not  understand.  I  believed  that  you  despised  me 
for  my  unmanliness  and  I  wanted  to  win  you  as  a  woman  by  being  a  man. 

Laura: 

Yes,  but  that  was  the  mistake.  The  mother  was  your  friend,  you  see, 
but  the  woman  was  your  enemy,  and  love  between  the  sexes  is  strife. 

In  the  last  Act  page  72,  after  the  nurse  has  put  the  strait- 
jacket  on  him  he  says  to  her: 

"What  have  you  given  me  for  a  pillow,  Margaret?  It  is  so  hard,  so 
cold.  Come  and  sit  near  me.  There.  May  I  put  my  head  on  your 
knee.^  So.  This  is  warm.  Bend  over  me  so  that  I  can  feel  your  breast. 
Oh,  it  is  sweet  to  sleep  against  a  woman's  breast,  a  mother's  or  a  mistress' 
but  the  mother's  is  sweetest." 

But  besides  this  further  proof  of  Strindberg's  incestuous 
fixation  furnished  by  the  play  in  question,  another  trait  of  his 
neurotic,  if  not  paranoid  condition,  stands  out  in  a  bold  though 
indistinct  relief. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Freud  and  other  prominent  psy- 
chiatrists and  psychoanalysts  that  an  incestuous  fixation  on  the 
mother  (or  the  father)  involves  a  host  of  other  abnormal  psychic 
penchants  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  manifesting  themselves 
in  an  almost  endless  variety  of  perversions  and  phobias. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Strindberg's  jealousy 
finds  an  expression  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  is  the  father  of  his 
daughter  Bertha  or  not.  At  the  end  of  Act  III  Laura  asks  him 
shortly  before  he  expires,  if  he  does  not  want  to  see  his  child,  and 
to  this  he  makes  the  following  reply,  which  Rank  considers  as 
very  significant  (70a  p.  72) : 

"My  child?  A  man  has  no  children,  it  is  only  woman  who  has 
children,  and,  therefore,  the  future  is  hers  when  we  die  childless." 

The  unmanly  attitude  towards  the  opposite  sex  which  is  so 
strikingly  noticeable  also  in  other  works  of  Strindberg — more 
particularly  in  ji  FooVs  Confession — ^may  perhaps  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  evidence  of  a  homosexual  trend.  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall 
lately  raised  this  question  and  as  a  result  of  it,  the  Strindberg 
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problem  has  become  even  more  complicated  than  before.     His 
suspicion  of  such  a  status  is  well  founded. 

Rank  (47  p.  33)  does  not  hesitate  in  pointing  to  it  as  a  dis- 
tinct paranoid  sign  that  challenges  comparison  with  the  famous 
case  of  Dr.  Schreber,  analyzed  by  Freud  (21)  so  admirably  in 
Jahrb,  III,  Vol.  3,  191 2. 

Schreber's  delusion  was,  as  we  remember,  that  he  had  been 
changed  into  a  woman.  It  culminated  in  his  belief  that  he  had 
been  chosen  to  redeem  the  world  and  to  restore  the  forfeited 
blessedness  of  humanity.  God  had  inspired  him  directly  to  this 
end  just  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  the  Prophets  of  yore.  In  order 
to  be  able  to  fulfil  his  mission  he  had  to  be  changed  into  a  woman. 
This  metamorphosis  took  place  much  against  his  own  will.  In 
his  own  opinion  he  was  a  wonder  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man. 
The  transformation  of  his  body  was  a  most  miraculous  process. 
It  amounted  to  a  complete  disintegration  and  for  long  periods  of 
time  he  lived  without  stomach,  lungs,  intestines,  throat,  bladder, 
etc.,  until,  through  the  agency  of  God,  his  femininity  was  realized. 
This  body  would  in  due  time  be  fertilized  by  God  and  so  bring 
forth  a  new  race  on  earth.  Then,  Schreber  would  be  able  to  pass 
away,  he  himself  redeemed  as  well  as  mankind. 

Freud's  analysis  rests  upon  the  assumption  verified  in  this 
case,  as  in  so  many  others,  that  a  wish  phantasy  presupposes  a 
privation,  a  want  or  an  ungratified  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
individual.  Schreber's  most  ardent  desire  had  been  to  have 
children  and  particularly  a  son,  who  would  have  made  good  the 
loss  of  fathers  and  brothers,  and  constituted  the  object  of  his 
homosexual  tenderness.  The  idea  must,  therefore,  have  pre- 
sented itself  to  him  that  this  desire  might  be  realized  more  as- 
suredly, if  he  were  a  woman.  Accordingly  he  reverts  to  his  in- 
fantile life,  assumes  the  female  Einstellung  to  his  father  imago  and 
thus  through  delusions  of  grandeur  and  persecution  he  accom- 
plishes his  unconscious  purpose — a  defence  against  the  homo- 
sexual impulse. 

The  question  is  now  first  of  all:  Is  there  anything  in  Strind- 
berg's  life  besides  what  is  found  in  his  play  The  Fathety  to  warrant 
such  an  assumption?  With  my  slight  knowledge  of  psychiatry 
I  am  far  from  qualified  to  judge,  but  a  reading  of  Freud's  analysis 
of  Schreber  has  convinced  me  that,  if  Strindberg  suffered  from 
paranoia,  it  was  a  mild  case  in  comparison  with  that  of  Dr. 
Schreber. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  Rank  as  regards  Strindberg's  attitude 
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towards  the  opposite  sex,  nor  am  I  inclined  to  underestimate  the 
importance  of  the  paranoid  utterances  of  the  hero  of  the  play. 
On  the  contrary  I  maintain  that  nothing  in  this  play — and  this 
applies  moreover  to  everything  that  Strindberg  has  written — 
should  be  taken  lightly.     Every  detail  has  a  profound  meaning. 

Goethe  has  said  somewhere  that  nothing  in  his  writings  was 
aus  der  Luft  gegriffeuj  or  something  to  that  effect.  The  same  is 
true  of  Strindberg,  perhaps  to  an  even  greater  extent.  The  most 
trivial  situations  in  his  writings  are  incidents  out  of  his  own  life. 
To  give  a  single  illustration  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  passage 
in  his  play  entitled  There  are  Crimes  and  Crimes  (65). 

The  opening  scene  represents  an  avenue  of  cypresses  in  the 
cemetery  of  Montpamasse  in  Paris.  A  woman  in  widow's  weeds 
is  praying  at  a  grave  and  her  child  is  playing  nearby  with  withered 
flowers,  picked  up  from  a  heap  of  rubbish.  A  watchman  suddenly 
appears  and  warns  the  mother  that  flowers  must  not  be  picked  in 
the  cemetery. 

Compare  this  with  a  passage  in  The  Son  of  a  Servant  (68  pp. 
20-21)  where  he  tells  of  his  visit  to  a  church  yard  in  Stockholm  in 
which  it  was  forbidden  to  walk  on  the  grass  or  to  touch  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs.  On  such  an  occasion  his  uncle  had 
picked  a  leaf  from  the  branch  of  a  tree  and  a  policeman  was  in- 
stantly on  the  spot.  Such  instances  might  be  produced  almost 
ad  infinitum  to  show  that  every  play,  every  poem,  every  novel 
that  he  has  written  deals  above  all  other  things  with  his  own  life 
and  experiences. 

One  of  his  critics  (30,  p.  5)  has  said  that  he  is  the  greatest 
subjectivist  of  modem  times.  His  statement  is  eminently  correct. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  author  of  whom  it  might 
justly  be  said  that  the  whole  literary  output  is  so  largely  autobio- 
graphical as  in  the  case  of  Strindberg. 

But  let  us  return  once  more  to  the  subject  of  homosexuality. 
Of  the  gross  manifestations  of  sexual  inversion  such  as  character- 
ized the  life  of  Walt  Whitman  (50)  for  instance,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  trace  in  Strindberg's  life.  At  least,  from  the  material 
at  my  disposal,  I  cannot  point  to  a  single  instance.  In  his  youth 
I  fail  to  detect  any  abnormal  leanings  toward  his  own  companions. 
That  his  relation  to  his  youthful  friends  who  figure  in  The  Son 
of  a  Servant  were  normal  in  every  respect,  seems  to  me  to  be  be- 
yond a  shade  of  doubt.  The  same  is  undoubtedly  true  of  his  as- 
sociations with  his  friends  at  the  University  of  Uppsala.  His 
chum,  Fritz,  whom  we  know  from  The  Son  of  a  Servant  was  one  of 
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his  closest  friends  at  that  time,  and  that  Strindberg  admired  him, 
he  has  himself  confessed.  Moreover  they  had  experiences  to- 
gether that  not  infrequently  fall  to  the  lot  of  youths  and  even 
grown-ups. 

In  Jdsningstiden  (63  p.  12)  he  relates  how  already  while 
they  were  students  at  the  Gymnasium  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  of  one  of  the  Foreign  Legations  in  Stockholm  who, 
to  judge  by  the  description,  was  a  pederast.  This  same  man 
whom  he  refers  to  as  von  X.  also  visited  the  boys  during  their 
first  term  at  the  University  and  the  reunion  resulted  in  a  scandal 
on  a  small  scale.     After  a  trip  to  Old  Uppsala  where,  as  he  writes, 

their  names  arc  still  to  be  found  on  the  register  as  a  reminder  of  an 
ill-chosen  friend,    • 

they  were  invited  by  von  X.  to  a  champagne  dinner  at  a  res- 
taurant in  the  University  City  where  they  swore  one  another 
eternal  friendship,  embraced  and  kissed,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country  represented  by  von  X.  But  the  scandal  which  I 
have  referred  to  occurred  at  the  railway  station  later  in  the 
evening  when  von  X.  was  about  to  return  to  Stockholm.  One 
of  the  young  friends  had  followed  him  into  the  car  where  the  old 
gentleman  had  become  aggressive.  Strindberg  felt  very  in- 
dignant and  now  understood  why  they  had  been  ridiculed  by 
the  other  students  while  dining  with  him. 

Any  gushing  friendship  with  representatives  of  his  own 
sex  I  am  not  aware  of  in  the  whole  life  of  Strindberg.  The  closest 
he  came  to  such  a  friendship  was  probably  during  his  stay  in 
Berlin  shortly  after  the  separation  from  his  first  wife  in  1892.  I 
refer  to  the  coterie  Zum  Schwarzen  Ferkel  and  in  particular  to 
Stanislaw  Przybyszewski,  whom  Strindberg  (61,  p.  67)  speaks  of 
as 

My  Russian  friend,  my  pupil  who  called  me  "  Father"  because  he  owed 
all  his  culture  to  me,  my  Famulus,  who  called  me  "Master"  and  kissed 
my  hands,  whose  life  began  where  mine  ended. 

That  this  Polish  author  who  also  goes  under  the  name  of 
Stachu  and  also  PopofFsky,  was  very  much  attached  to  Strind- 
berg, far  more  so  than  Strindberg  to  him,  is  plain  from  Uddgren's 
(73  p.  68)  comments.  Stachu,  like  Strindberg,  was  an  inveterate 
sentimentalist,  and  both  did  their  level  best  during  the  transition 
period   in   Strindberg's  abnormal   psychic   development  to   rid 
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themselves  of  their  Weltschmerz  by  free  and  probably  more  or  less 
continuous  indulgence  in  Dionysian  orgies. 

I  am  well  aware,  however,  that  the  absence  of  all  external 
signs  of  homosexuality  does  not  necessarily  preclude  the  presence 
of  such  proclivities  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  Man  is,  accord- 
ing to  Freud  (23  p.  7)  bisexual  by  constitution  and  nature  and 
only  becomes  monosexual  in  the  course  of  development.  Freud 
says  (21  p.  S3). 

Also  Schreber,  whose  delusion  culminates  in  a  homosexual  wish  phan- 
tasy that  cannot  possibly  be  ignored  showed  during  the  time  he  enjoyed 
health,  according  to  all  reports,  no  signs  of  homosexuality  in  the  vulgar 
sense  of  the  word. 

If  we  accept  Dr.  Hirsch's  (31  p.  220)  diagnosis  of  Strindberg 
based  on  A  FooVs  Confession,  we  may  assume  with  some  degree  of 
certainty  that  Strindberg  was  homosexual.  Dr.  Hirsch  was  fully 
convinced  that  Strindberg  suffered  from  paranoia  simplex  chron- 
ica. A  careful  study  of  the  symptoms  of  Strindberg's  malady 
has  confirmed  me  in  my  belief  that  more  importance  must  be 
attached  to  Dr.  Hirsch's  judgment  in  the  matter  than  to  that  of 
Dr.  Rahmer  (46  p.  26)  whose  diagnosis  reads  as  follows: 

According  to  my  opinion  it  was  melancholia,  and  first  of  all  the 
typical  melancholia  moralis  with  a  desire  for  seclusion,  indefinite  fear, 
thoughts  of  death,  ideas  of  suicide  and  false  notions  of  imaginary  trans- 
gressions. Later  on  at  the  further  development  of  the  complex  of  symp- 
toms, there  was  added  praecordial  anguish  accompanied  by  attacks  of 
raptus  melancholicus  followed  by  chimerical  imageries  (Wahnideen)  and 
sense  delusions  (Sinnestauschungen).  In  this  complex  of  symptoms 
and  in  its  course  it  is  a  typical  case  (Schulfall)  of  melancholia  which  at 
the  height  of  its  development  shows  itself  as  melancholia  daemomaniaca. 

This  diagnosis  has  been  criticised  by  Dr.  Tratow  (71)  of 
Stockholm,  as  unsatisfactory.  Dr.  Lange  (39)  of  Tubingen  rejects 
it  entirely.  I  must  confess  that  even  before  I  came  across  this 
last  mentioned  criticism,  the  result  of  Dr.  Rahmer's  pathographic 
study  impressed  me  as  superficial  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
analyst  had  disregarded  entirely  that  period  of  Strindberg's  life 
upon  which  I  have  based  my  attempt  at  analysis — his  childhood, 
youth  and  adolescence. 

Dr.  Lange  attacks  Rahmer  for  the  very  same  reason.  He 
takes  the  latter  to  task  on  the  basis  of  his  own  statement  (46  p.  6) 
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that  an  exhaustive  psychiatric  analysis  of  the  entire  biographical 
material  would  take  him  (Rahmer)  too  far  afield. 

and  insists  that  scientific  thoroughness  never  yet  has  led  the 
investigator  too  far  in  search  of  the  truth.  Dr.  Lange  supports 
Dr.  Rahmer,  however,  in  his  belief  that  Strindberg  did  not  suffer 
from  paranoia.  While  he  offers  no  solution  of  the  problem,  Dr. 
Lange  is  evidently  of  the  opinion  that  Strindberg  was  subject  to 
periodic  attacks  of  manic-depressive  insanity  due  to  organic 
disease  of  the  brain  (39  p.  81). 

Since  these  are  questions  pertaining  exclusively  to  psychiatry, 
I  must  leave  the  argument  open.  But  if,  as  I  have  already  said, 
we  accept  Dr.  Hirsch's  diagnosis,  which  undoubtedly  is  as  worthy 
of  consideration  as  those  of  Drs.  Lange  and  Rahmer,  we  are 
justified  in  assuming  that  Strindberg's  crises,  both  that  of  the 
period  covered  by  A  FooVs  Confession  and  that  of  The  Inferno^ 
stand  in  a  very  close  relation  to  sexual  inversion. 

Ferenczi  (15  p.  132)  says: 

It  has  become  evident  that  the  paranoiac  mechanism  is  set  in  action 
as  a  defence  against  all  possible  attachment  of  the  sexual  hunger,  but 
according  to  the  observations  made  up  to  the  present,  is  directed  only 
against  homosexual  choice  of  objects. 

And  again  (op.  cit.  p.  133): 

The  observation  of  several  cases  .  .  .  seems  to  justify  the  surmise 
that  in  the  pathoo:enesis  of  paranoia,  homosexuality  plays  not  a  chance 
part  but  a  most  important  one,  and  that  paranoia  is  perhaps  nothing 
else  at  all  than  disguised  homosexuality. 

While  it  cannot  be  my  purpose  to  decide  the  question  as  to 
whether  Strindberg  suffered  from  a  mild  form  of  paranoia  rather 
than  from  other  forms  of  mental  derangement,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  calling  attention  to  some  of  the  symptoms  of  this  disease 
as  characterized  by  Kraepelin  (Defendorf,  11  p.  316  ff.). 

First  of  all  the  disease  is  apt  to  develop  between  the  age  of 
twenty-five  and  forty  which  was  the  case  with  Strindberg.  It 
develops  on  a  defective  constitutional  basis.  This  may  be  either 
congenital  or  acquired  and  in  a  large  percentage  there  is  defective 
heredity.  The  early  life  of  the  individual  is  marked  by  eccentri- 
cities, he  may  be  moody,  dreamy  or  seclusive.  It  is  further 
marked  by  sexual  perversions,  aptitude  for  study  and  mental 
activity  in  special  fields.     Some  patients  are  abnormally  bright. 
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others  flighty,  entering  into  many  projects  which  they  are  unable 
to  pursue  with  success.  The  starting  point  is  often  formed  by 
exciting  causes  such  as  acute  illness,  excessive  mental  stress,  shock, 
business  reverses,  deprivation  and  disappointment. 

The  development  of  the  psychosis  is  gradual  and  very  insidi- 
ous. The  patient  becomes  irritable,  suspicious,  discontented  and 
may  suffer  from  insomnia.  Imaginary  slights  become  a  source  of 
worry  and  suspicion  that  they  are  not  accidental.  He  becomes 
distrustful  and  seeks  evidence  of  unfriendliness  and  nurses  the 
feeling  that  he  is  being  purposely  neglected.  All  patients  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  this  disease  are  morbidly  sensitive.  Harm- 
less jokes,  smiles,  accidental  nods  of  the  head  have  a  special 
reference  to  themselves.  Items  in  the  papers,  as  already  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Hirsch,  are  indicative  of  intrigue  against  them.  A 
passerby  cannot  light  his  cigar,  cough  or  walk  behind  them  with- 
out being  suspected  of  sinister  designs. 

Out  of  this  mental  state  develop  persecutory  delusions. 
Everybody  and  everything  conspires  against  them.  Their  friends 
and  supposed  enemies  cause  them  alarm.  Their  answers,  if 
interrogated,  show  that  they  are  guilty.  They  are  afraid  of  being 
slowly  poisoned  and  put  out  of  the  way  by  electricity.  In  due 
time  and  in  connection  with  these  delusions,  expansive  delusions 
may  also  appear.  Since  these  patients  cannot  but  attract  a 
great  deal  of  attention  they  soon  begin  to  cast  about  for  the 
reason  of  this.  This  they  find  in  the  property  that  they  possess, 
in  personal  charm,  imaginary  noble  descent,  or  else  they  may 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  been  born  for  a  special 
mission. 

Sometimes  these  delusions  may  assume  the  form  of  exag- 
gerated self-importance.  Love  and  religion  play  an  all  important 
part  in  many  cases.  Hallucinations  are  always  present  but 
rarely  persist  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  Audi- 
tory hallucinations  are  the  most  frequent — first  of  indefinite 
noises,  later  they  assume  all  forms,  such  as  laughter,  curses 
uttered  at  them,  etc.  Visual  hallucinations  also  occur.  Those 
of  general  sensibility  are  very  frequent,  such  as  pulling  of  the 
hair,  drafts  of  air,  irritation  of  the  skin  by  poisonous  powders,  etc. 

As  for  the  emotional  attitude  we  are  informed  that  it  stands 
in  direct  relation  to  the  character  of  the  delusion.  In  some  cases 
the  patient  is  irritated  by  his  persecutors,  he  is  shy  and  excitable, 
even  despondent.  In  other  cases  the  persecution  is  tolerated  and 
regarded  as  essential  to  his  spiritual  welfare.     But  all  of  these 
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patients  sooner  or  later  become  arrogant,  proud  and  dogmatic. 

In  conduct  the  paranoiacs  appear  quite  normal  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  except  for  the  eccentricities  as  characterized  above. 
Frequently  they  assume  the  offensive  against  their  enemies  and 
suspects.  They  are  then  apt  to  commit  murder  and  often  such  an 
act  is  the  first  indication  of  their  mental  condition.  For  this 
reason  the  paranoiac  is  considered  the  most  dangerous  of  the 
insane. 

Psychiatrists  claim  that  the  course  of  the  disease  presents 
distinct  periods  which  coincide  with  those  of  the  evolution  of  the 
delusion.  The  first  period  is  followed  by  the  insidious  onset, 
it  is  followed  by  the  persecutory  period  (delusions  of  persecutions 
and  hallucinations).  Finally  there  follows  the  third  and  last 
stage,  the  so  called  ambitious  period  with  a  change  of  personality. 

These  are  some  of  the  symptoms  of  paranoia  and  they  are  all 
found  in  the  life  of  Strindberg  to  a  remarkable  degree,  particu- 
larly during  the  Inferno  period,  and  if  we  agree  with  all  those 
representatives  of  the  medical  profession  who  have  recognized 
paranoid  traits  in  Strindberg's  malady,  then  he  was  a  sexual 
invert. 

But  even  if  it  could  not  be  granted  on  technical  grounds  that 
Strindberg  suffered  from  paranoia,  there  is  evidence  enough  in 
his  life  to  warrant  his  classification  as  a  borderland  case  of  sexual 
inversion. 

In  his  Bemerkungen  iiher  einen  Fall  von  Zwangsneurosey 
Freud  (18  p.  190),  after  having  discussed  the  chronic  parallelism 
of  ungovernable  love  and  hate  for  the  same  person — a  most 
characteristic  trait  in  Strindberg  as  we  know — says,  that  such 
emotional  manifestations  are  a  most  conspicuous  sign  of  the 
compulsion  neurosis.  But  not  only  in  the  neurosis.  Such 
violent,  alternate  love  and  hate  plays  a  great  role  in  the  patho- 
genesis of  hysteria  and  paranoia. 

Then  there  is  the  fetichism  to  which  I  have  already  referred 
and  which,  I  believe,  is  universally  regarded  as  a  proof  of  homo- 
sexuality. The  large  number  of  clinical  cases  reported  by  Krafft- 
Ebing  (38),  Frank  (16),  Stekel  (58,  59)  and  others  confirm  one  in 
this  belief. 

Abraham  (i)  in  his  Bemerkungen  zur  Psychoanalyse  tines 
Falles  von  Fuss-und  korsettfeiischismus  discusses  a  male  patient 
whose  mania  terminated  in  a  female  attitude  (Einstellung)  to  his 
father.  The  fetichistic  phenomenon  has  been  so  well  explained 
by  Freud  (23  p.  19  note)  that  I  need  not  dwell  upon  it.     Suffice 
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it  to  say  that  no  matter  how  estranged  Strindberg  was  with  his 
first  wife,  the  sight  of  her  foot  (shoe)  or  a  bit  of  her  stocking  would 
always  bring  him  to  his  knees  (60  p.  189).  He  was  thus  plainly  at 
the  mercy  of  an  aberrant  sex  impulse,  itself  conditioned  in  part 
at  least,  by  the  various  impulses  of  his  infantile  eroticism  and 
psycho-sexual  fixation  on  his  mother.  But  even  in  this  case 
Strindberg  forms  a  borderland  case.  For  Freud  (23  p.  19)  has 
pointed  out  that  to  a  certain  extent,  fetichism  is  normal, 

especially  during  those  stages  of  wooing  when  the  normal  sexual  aim 
seems  inaccessible  or  its  realization  is  deferred. 

The  case  becomes  pathological  only  when  the  striving  for  the  fetich 
takes  the  place  of  the  normal  sexual  aim,  or  again,  when  the  fetich  dis- 
engages itself  from  the  person  concerned  and  itself  becomes  a  sexual 
object. 

Stekel  (58  p.  372)  argues  that  intense  jealousy,  Don  Juanism, 
a  preference  for  the  delineation  of  female  characters,  phobias  and 
delusions,  onanism,  fetichism  of  the  hand,  the  foot,  the  ears,  etc., 
all  being  symbols  of  the  lacking  phallus  in  women,  are  nothing 
but  masks  of  homosexuality. 

Furthermore  he  says  (59  p.  268) : 

Fetichism  is  a  substitute  religion  ...  It  springs  out  of  a  com- 
promise between  an  uncurbable  sexuality  and  deep  pietism.  It  affords 
the  individual  an  opportunity  for  a  more  or  less  complete  asceticism. 
Under  the  cover  of  diabolism  and  libertinage  there  hides  a  piety  whose 
aims  reach  far  beyond  this  life.  The  fetichist  is  in  open  rebellion  against 
every  form  of  authority,  particularly  against  God  to  whom  he  secretly 
submits  and  whom  he  imagines  he  serves  through  special  privations. 

The  same  subject  is  discussed  in  his  Nervose  Angstzustdnde 
(57)  where  he  says  that  homosexuality  is  nothing  but  the  success- 
ful defence  mechanism  of  the  infantile  incest  phantasy  and  other 
painful  memories.® 

That  Strindberg  who  shows  so  many  of  the  traits  and  tenden- 
cies discussed  by  these  authors  suffered  from  sexual  inversion 
does  not  seem  improbable.  Those  who  are  able  to  deal  with  the 
problem  more  efficiently  than  I  am,  would  undoubtedly  be  able 
to  produce  even  more  convincing  proofs.  To  me  his  inversions 
seem  to  be  of  the  character  which  Freud  (23  p.  2)  has  termed 
amphigenous,  i.  ^.,  lacking  in  exclusiveness. 

The  term  woman-hater  which  is  the  popular  synonym  for 

•See  also  Rivers,  Walt  Whitman's  Anomaly  pp.  29-30. 
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sexual  invert  was  regularly  applied  to  Strindberg  during  his  life- 
time, and  was  always  greatly  resented  by  him.  In  his  Zones  of 
the  Spirit  (Blaa  bockeraa)  he  writes  (70  pp.  176-177): 

There  are  things  which  one  does  not  say  every  day,  and  one  does  not 
tell  one's  wife  what  her  sex  is  composed  of.  But  one  has  the  right  to  put 
it  on  paper  sometimes.  Schopenhauer  has  done  it  the  best,  Nietzsche 
not  badly,  Peladan^®  is  the  master;  Thackeray  wrote  Men's  Wives,  but 
the  book  was  ignored.  Balzac  has  unmasked  Caroline  in  the  P elites 
Miseres  de  la  Vie  Conjugate.  Otto  Weininger"(74)  discovered  the  deceit 
at  the  age  of  twenty;  he  did  not  wait  for  the  consequent  vengeance,  but 
went  his  own  way,  1.  e.,  died.  I  have  said  that  the  little  child  is  a  little 
criminal,  incapable  of  self  guidance,  but  I  love  children  all  the  same.  I 
have  said  that  a  woman  is — what  she  is,  but  I  have  always  loved  some 
woman  and  been  a  father.  Whoever,  therefore,  calls  me  a  woman-hater 
is  a  block-head,  a  liar  or  a  noodle.     Or  all  three  together. 

Without  attempting  to  go  any  further  into  the  subject  oi 
sexual  inversion  which  may  or  may  not  be  a  factor  in  Strindberg's 
life,  let  us  now  turn  to  that  period  in  his  career  which  marks  his 
final  and  generally  speaking  successful  effort  at  freeing  himself 
from  the  bondage  of  the  past — I  mean  the  Inferno. 

Uddgren  (73  p.  59)  believes  that  it  began  during  the  honey- 
moon of  his  second  marriage  in  1893.  The  careful  student  of 
Strindberg's  life  would  probably  point  to  A  FooVs  Confession  as 
good  evidence  of  its  earlier  inception. 

It  was,  however,  during  his  stay  at  Gravesend  that  he  be- 
came subject  to  real  visual  hallucinations.  The  vision  he  had 
on  London  Bridge  was  indelibly  stamped  on  his  retina  for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

Uddgren  (op.  cit.  pp.  59-60)  tells  us  that  on  a  Sunday  morning 
while  on  his  way  from  Gravesend  to  London,  Strindberg  had 
arrived  with  one  of  the  early  trains  and  started  to  cross  the  bridge 
on  foot.  Suddenly  it  was  full  of  people — an  endless  procession 
of  penitents,  who,  clad  in  long  gowns  and  with  hoods  over  their 


*®Pcladan  (Joscphin,  dit  Le  Sar),  novelist  and  mystagogue,  born  at  Lyons  in  1859.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  number  of  books  the  most  important  of  which  are:  Femmes  honmus, 
iS8s,  If  Vie  Supreme,  1886,  Curieuse,  1SS6,  V  initiation  Sentimentale,  1887,  A  Coeur 
Perdu,  1888, 1  star,  1888,  La  Victoire  du  Mart,  1889,  Couren  Peine,  1890,  L' androgyne,  1891 
La  Gynandre,  1891.  (La  Grande  Encyclopedic).  ^ 

'^Strindberg  greeted  Weininger's  book  Geschlecht  und  Charakterwhh  the  following 
words:  **Ein  furchtbares  Buch,  das  aber  wahrscheinlich  das  schwcrste  aller  Probleme  gelost 
hat,"  and  then  exclaimed:  "Ich  buchstabierte,  aber  Weininger  setzte  zusammen.  Voila 
un  homme."  (Cited  by  Probst  in  Der  Fall  Otto  fVeininger.  Grenzfragen  des  Nerven  und 
Seelenlebens,  28-35,  1904-1905. 
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heads  passed  by  as  noiselessly  as  shadows.  Strindberg  repeatedly 
dwelt  on  this  day-dream  of  his  which  neither  he  nor  Uddgren 
could  interpret,  but  which  psychoanalysis  disposes  of  as  a  pro- 
jection indicative  of  Strindberg's  own  will  and  ardent  desire  of 
shifting  the  battle  of  life  to  another  level. 

In  November  of  the  following  year  (1894)  the  crisis  was  well 
under  way.  His  second  wife,  just  like  the  first  one,  became  an 
object  of  suspicion  and  apathy.  After  having  seen  her  oflF  at 
the  North  Railway  Station  in  Paris  he  felt  greatly  relieved.  He 
writes  (61  p.  9): 

As  I  entered  the  Cafe  de  la  Regence  I  placed  myself  at  the  table  where 
I  used  to  sit  with  my  wife,  my  beautiful  jailer,  who  watched  my  soul 
day  and  night,  guessed  my  secret  thoughts,  marked  the  course  of  my 
ideas  and  was  jealous  of  my  investigations  into  the  unknown. 

But  he  was  not  satisfied  with  being  temporarily  separated 
from  his  wife  (op.  cit.  p.  12). 

In  a  fit  of  righteous  pride,  in  the  passionate  desire  to  do  myself  an 
injury  I  commit  moral  suicide  by  repudiating  my  wife  and  child  in  an 
unworthy,  unpardonable  letter.     I  give  her  to  understand  that  I  am 
involved  in  a  new  love  affair.     The  blow  goes  home.     My  wife  answer 
with  a  demand  for  separation. 

From  this  time  on  Strindberg  led  the  life  of  a  solitary  man, 
"guilty  of  suicide  and  assassination."  He  withdrew  from  his 
friends  and  soon  began  to  consider  himself  the  object  of  unjust 
persecution.  At  the  same  time  he  became  aware  of  what  he  calls 
the  Unknown  Powers,  which  in  the  past  had  been  placing  ob- 
structions in  his  path  of  progress.  That  is  the  reason,  he  claims, 
for  his  having  become  an  atheist  and  now  he  challenged  the  In- 
visible One  to  wrestle  with  Him  as  Jacob  did  with  God.  After 
having  sustained  serious  bums  on  his  hands  during  chemical 
experiments  carried  on  in  his  own  room,  and  after  having  spent 
some  time  in  the  hospital,  Strindberg  moved  into  Hotel  Orfila. 

Uddgren  who  at  that  time  resided  in  Paris  states  that  it  was 
known  that  Strindberg  lived  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Hotel  Americains  but  that  none  of  his  friends  dared  to  call  on  him, 
and  furthermore  that  the  story  went  that  he  was  out  of  his  mind. 

The  fixed  idea  that  harrassed  him  now  was  that  his  Polish 
friend  Stachu  had  come  to  Paris  to  assassinate  him.  The  reason 
for  this  was  that  Strindberg  had  been  familiar  with  Mme.  Stachu 
before  her  marriage.     Strindberg's  delusion  was  not  broken  until 
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authentic  news  from  Berlin  was  placed  before  him  to  the  effect 
that  Stachu  had  been  placed  under  arrest  in  the  City  just  men- 
tioned on  a  charge  of  having  urged  his  wife  to  take  her  own  life 
and  the  lives  of  their  children.  This  she  did.  His  fear  and  sus- 
picion of  the  friend  now  turned  into  pity,  and  Uddgren  who  in 
the  meantime  had  been  discovered  by  Strindberg  through  mutual 
friends,  was  summoned  to  Hotel  Orfila.  Strindberg  was  now 
obsessed  with  another  idea,  m.,  that  he  had  caused  Stachu  all 
his  troubles.  Uddgren  found  him  nervous  and  in  a  state  of 
humble  resignation.  There  was  nothing  of  that  hybris  {vfipK) 
in  him,  however,  which  he  himself  considered  the  only  sin  that 
the  gods  cannot  forgive  (73  p.  69). 

While  Uddgren's  opinion  as  regards  Strindberg's  mental  con- 
dition at  this  time  was  probably  not  of  any  greater  importance 
than  that  of  the  average  layman,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
to  him  Strindberg  appeared  to  all  intents  and  purposes  quite 
normal.  He  had  always  been  somewhat  of  a  maniac  and  the 
most  serious  of  all  his  manias  had  been  and  was,  that  of  self- 
reproach.     Uddgren   says: 

Besides  in  his  scientific  work  he  had  gotten  into  a  cul  de  sac  where  it 
was  plain  to  him  that  he  could  not  advance  any  further. 

A  partial  retreat  was  unthinkable  to  Strindberg  and  so  he 
began  to  tear  up  the  foundation  of  his  rationalism  and  to  establish 
himself  upon  the  rock  bottom  of  his  childhood  faith.  His  re- 
version to  orthodoxy  was  materially  hastened  by  his  relatives  in 
Austria  whom  he  visited  during  a  period  when  his  mental  re- 
sistance was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  After  the  release  of  Stachu 
the  self-torture  began  with  renewed  vigor.  He  now  suspected 
his  Paris  friends  of  being  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  famous  Pole, 
and  this  was  possibly  the  reason  why  he  attempted  suicide  on 
several  occasions,  considering  his  chances  of  escaping  Stachu 
very  slight.  Each  time  something  interrupted  the  operation  and 
he  was  saved.  One  night  later,  however,  he  was  convinced  that 
Stachu  was  in  the  adjacent  room  attempting  to  kill  him  by  means 
of  poisonous  gases  and  electric  current,  and  then  he  fled  just  as 
if  he  reserved  for  himself  the  right  of  taking  his  own  life. 

In  July  1896  he  suddenly  disappeared  from  Paris  and  by 
way  of  Dieppe  finally  reached  Ystad,  Sweden.  Here  in  the  home 
of  Dr.  Eliasson  he  finally  recovered  and  later  went  to  Lund, 
Sweden,  where  he  wrote  his  Inferno  between  May  3  and  July  25, 
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1897. 

In  the  fall  of  1896,  after  having  regained  his  mental  poise 
under  the  treatment  of  Dr.  Eliasson,  he  went  to  Austria  to  see 
his  little  daughter  and  relatives.  When  he  took  the  two  and 
one-half  year  old  child  in  his  arms  he  felt,  he  says,  (61  p.  138) 
like  Faust  when  he  exclaimed,  "The  earth  has  me  again." 

Love  for  a  child  turns  man  into  a  woman;  it  is  sexless  and  heavenly, 
as  Swedenborg  says.  This  is  the  beginning  of  my  education  for  heaven. 
But  I  have  not  yet  done  penance  enough. 

Chapter  IX  of  The  Inferno^  The  Diary  of  a  Damned  Soul, 
opens  with  a  dialogue  characteristic  of  the  conversation  with 
his  mother-in-law,  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting,  since 
it  brings  us  face  to  face  with  Strindberg's  chief  conflict  (op.  cit. 
pp.  166-167): 

My  Mother-in-law: 

What  have  you  done  in  your  former  existence  that  Fate  deals  so  rudely 
with  you? 

I: 

Think!  Remember  a  man  who  was  first  married  to  another  man's 
wife,  like  myself,  and  who  separated  from  her  in  order  to  marry  an 
Austrian  woman,  as  I  did!  Then  this  little  Austrian  woman  is  torn 
from  him,  just  as  mine  has  been  from  me,  and  their  only  child  is  kept  in 
the  Bohemian  mountains,  just  as  mine.  Do  you  remember  the  hero  of 
my  romance  On  the  Open  Sea,  who  commits  sucide  on  an  island     .     .     . 

My  Mother-in-law: 
Enough! 

I: 

You  don't  know  that  ray  father's  mother  was  called  Neipperg     .     .     . 

My  Mother-in-law: 
Stop!     Unhappy  man! 

I: 

And  that  my  little  Christina  resembles  the  greatest  murderer  of  the 
century  to  a  hair.  Only  look  at  her,  the  little  tyrant,  the  man-tamer  at 
two  and  one-half! 

My  Mother-in-law: 
You  are  mad. 

I: 

Yes,  and  what  sins  have  you  women  formerly  committed,  since  your 
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lot  is  still  harder  than  ours?     See  how  justly  I  have  called  woman  our 
evil  angel     .     .     . 

My  Mother-in-law: 

To  be  a  woman  is  twofold  hell. 

I: 

And  so  woman  is  a  twofold  devil     .     .     • 

How  far  cured  of  his  mental  breakdown  he  was  while  on  his 
visit  at  Dornach  may  be  seen  in  Chapter  X  of  The  Inferno.  His 
mother-in-law  has  informed  him  that  he  would  not  be  well  until 
Candlemas,  when  the  sun  returns  once  more.  As  yet  it  is  only 
late  autumn.  He  was  still  suffering  from  hallucinations  of 
various  kinds.  One  day,  he  tells  us,  there  was  a  single  clap  of 
thunder  over  his  head  (op.  cit.  p.  185  ff).  He  felt  alarmed  and 
asked  himself  why  he  did  not  fall  down,  humiliating  himself 
before  the  Eternal.  He  answered  by  saying  that  having  been 
allowed  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  Eternal,  he  felt  almost  on  a  level 
with  the  Lord,  like  an  integral  part  of  His  personality,  an  emana- 
tion of  His  being,  an  organ  of  His  organism.  He  writes  (op.  cit. 
pp.  186-187): 

He  needed  me  in  order  to  reveal  Himself;  otherwise  He  would  have 
sent  a  thunderbolt  and  struck  me  dead  on  the  spot. 

But  frightened  by  his  megalomania  he  quickly  turned  to  the 
Bible  and  by  chance  opened  and  read  the  following  verse  by  Job: 

Wilt  thou  disannul  my  judgment?  Wilt  thou  condemn  me  that 
thou  mayest  be  justified?  Has  thou  an  arm  like  God?  Or  canst  thou 
thunder  with  a  voice  like  Him? 

He  now  entertained  no  further  doubt,  the  Eternal  had  spoken 
to  him  and  he  demanded  of  Him  what  His  servant  should  do. 
There  was  no  answer.     He  writes: 

Good,  I  will  humble  myself  before  the  Eternal  who  has  humbled 
Himself  to  speak  to  His  servant.  But  bend  my  knee  before  the  mob  and 
the  mighty?     Never! 

His  deliverance  is  practically  effected  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Seer,  the  Buddha  of  the  North,  Swedenborg, 
whom  he  had  scorned  as  a  fanatic  in  Ugpsala  about  thirty  years 
before  (op.  cit.  p.  206). 
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A  single  word  suffices  to  illuminate  my  soul,  to  scatter  my  doubts  and 
vain  fancies  regarding  my  supposed  enemies,  electricians,  black  magic, 
etc.,  and  this  smgle  word  is  "Devastatio."^^ 

All  my  sufferings  I  find  are  described  by  Swedenborg — the  feeling  of 
suffocation  (angina  pectoris),  constrictions  of  the  chest,  palpitations, 
the  sensation  which  I  call  the  electric  girdle — ^all  exactly  correspond, 
and  these  phenomena,  taken  together,  constitute  the  spiritual  catharsis 
(purification),  which  was  already  known  to  St.  Paul  "whom,"  he  says, 
speaking  of  someone,  "I  have  determined  to  hand  over  to  Satan  for  the 
destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  might  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,"  and  "among  whom  are  Hymenaeus  and  Alexander,  whom 
I  have  delivered  over  to  Satan,  that  they  may  be  taught  not  to 
blaspheme. " 

And  again  (op.  cit.  p.  213  ff). 

Balzac,  the  Prophet's  assistant,  has  taught  me  in  Serapkita  that  Pain 
of  conscience  is  a  weakness  which  does  not  put  an  end  to  sin;  repentance 
is  the  only  power  which  makes  a  decisive  end  of  all.  Very  well,  let  us 
repent.  But  is  not  that  equivalent  to  criticising  Providence,  who  has 
chosen  me  for  its  scourge?  And  to  saying  to  the  Powers:  "You  have 
guided  my  destiny  ill;  you  have  made  me  and  commissioned  me  to 
chastise,  to  overthrow  idols,  to  stir  up  revolt,  and  then  you  withdraw 
your  protection  from  me  and  disown  me  in  an  absurd  way,  telling  me  to 
creep  to  the  cross  and  repent." 

Strange  circidus  viiiosus,  which  I  already  foresaw  in  my  twentieth 
year,  when  I  wrote  my  drama  Master  Olofy  and  which  has  constituted 
the  tragedy  of  my  life.  Why  be  tormented  during  thirty  years  in  order 
to  be  taught  by  experience  what  one  had  already  foreboded.  When 
young  I  was  sincerely  pious,  and  you  have  made  me  a  freethinker.  Out 
of  the  freethinker  you  have  made  an  atheist  and  out  of  the  atheist  a 
religious  man.  Inspired  by  humanitarian  ideals,  I  have  been  a  herald 
of  socialism.  Five  years  later  you  showed  me  the  absurdity  of  socialism; 
you  made  all  my  prophecies  futile.  And  supposing  I  become  religious 
once  more,  I  am  sure  that  in  another  ten  years  you  will  reduce  religion 
to  an  absurdity. 

At  the  close  of  The  Inferno  he  writes  the  moral  of  his  life's 
pilgrimage  (op.  cit.  pp  228-229): 

Such  then  is  my  life;  a  sign,  an  example  to  serve  for  the  betterment  of 
others;  a  proverb  to  set  forth  the  nothingness  of  fame  and  of  celebrity; 
a  proverb  to  show  the  younger  generation  how  they  should  not  live; 
Yes!  I  am  a  proverb,  I  who  regarded  myself  as  a  prophet  and  am  reveal- 
ed as  a  braggart.  Now  the  Eternal  has  led  this  false  prophet  to  speak 
empty  words,  and  the  false  prophet  feels  irresponsible  since  he  has  only 
played  the  role  assigned  to  him . . 

*  ■According  to  Swedenborg  this  is  the  name  of  a  suge  in  religious  development. 
(Translator's  note). 
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Here  you  have,  my  brothers,  the  picture  of  a  human  destiny,  one 
among  the  many,  and  now  confess  that  a  man's  life  may  seem — a  bad 
joke! 


In  order  to  be  able  to  understand  this  act  of  self-redemption 
or  spiritual  catharsis  effected  by  means  of  this  voluntary  flight 
into  semi-madness,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  retrospect  of  Strind- 
berg's  exceedingly  complex  life  and  to  summarize  the  main  points 
brought  out  in  this  analysis. 

We  started  out  with  a  child  afflicted  with  a  not  inconsiderable 
hereditary  Belastung^  manifesting  itself  in  organ  inferiority  and 
consequent  hypertrophy  of  nervous  function.  The  boy  was 
reared  under  extremely  adverse  environmental  conditions  of 
home,  school  and  college.  From  the  f)oint  of  view  of  physical 
and  mental  hygiene  he  suffered  as  much  neglect  as  any  individual 
could  suffer. 

The  significance  of  this  becomes  plain  if  we  remember  his 
nervous  predisposition  and  the  fact  that  the  limits  of  normal 
stimulation  and  response  are  very  narrow.  Dr.  Bumham  says 
<ioa). 

Every  one  of  us,  should  we  be  subjected  to  stimuli  beyond  the  limits, 
would  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  neurosis. 

We  also  found  that  the  advent  of  puberty  was  attended  by 
severe  storms  and  stress,  the  intensity  of  which  was  due  to  the 
general  adverse  conditions  already  referred  to,  but  chief  of  which 
were  his  fixation  on  the  mother  and  consequent  strained  relations 
to  his  father.     Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  says:  (29)  (II  p.  109) 

Sex,  is  the  most  potent  and  magic  Open  Sesame  to  the  deepest  mys- 
teries of  life,  death,  religion  and  love.  It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  cardinal 
sins  against  youth  to  repress  healthy  thoughts  of  sex  at  the  proper  age, 
because  thus  the  mind  is  darkened  and  its  wings  clipped  for  many  and 
the  highest  intuitions,  which  the  supreme  Muse  of  common  sense  at 
this  its  psychological  moment  ought  to  give.  If  youths  are  left  to 
themselves  and  the  contagion  of  most  environments,  this  mental  stimulus 
takes  a  low  term  towards  the  lewd  imaginations  and  vile  conceptions 
which  undermine  the  strength  and  instead  of  helping  upward  and  making 
invulnerable  against  all  temptations  it  makes  virtue  safe  only  in  its 
absence  and  prepares  the  way  for  a  fall  when  its  full  strength  is  first 
felt. 
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Now,  to  realize  the  deep  significance  of  the  above  statement 
we  need  only  recall  certain  parts  of  The  Son  of  a  Servant  or  the 
first  chapter  in  Married,  which  is  the  history  of  Strindberg's 
first  real  struggles  with  life  and  its  problems — his  awakening,  un- 
guided  sex-life  and  the  violent  repression  of  it  by  conditions  of 
life  over  which  he  had  no  control.  Out  of  the  unsatisfactory 
solution  of  this  problem  originated  the  great  majority  of  Strind- 
berg's  woes.  From  the  time  of  his  graduation  from  the  Gym- 
nasium in  1867  to  his  marriage  in  1877,  his  love-life  confirms  in 
every  respect  my  assumption  of  his  psycho-sexual  fixation  on  the 
mother.  His  early  literary  activities,  described  by  himself 
(63  p.  no),  demonstrate  furthermore  that  he  was  conscious,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  the  shackles  of  the  Family  Romance  and  that  he 
made  determined  efforts  to  effect  a  spiritual  liberation. 

His  youth  and  adolescence  as  well  as  his  early  manhood  thus 
resulted  in  violent  struggles  with  all  the  opposite  forces  that  con- 
stitute life,  foremost  among  which  are  love  and  religion,  symbolic 
of  his  relation  to  the  parents.  He  illustrates  in  a  striking  man- 
ner the  genetic  process  of  religious  dualism  which,  according  to 
Rank  and  Sachs  (47)  is  the  result  of  a  splitting  of  the  feelings 
occasioned  by  the  contrasts  of  the  unconscious  Einstellung  to  the 
father — a  conflict  which  resolves  itself  into  the  Ormuzd-Arhiman, 
God-Devil  concept.     We  read  (op.  cit.  p.  68) : 

The  extreme  expression  for  the  overcoming  of  the  father  is  atheism 
through  which  the  individual  comes  to  rely  entirely  upon  himself  and 
recognizes  neither  master  or  Creator. 

Along  with  this,  however,  the  authors  continue,  the  ambi- 
valent feeling  which  clings  to  the  image  of  the  father  and  regards 
homage  and  gratitude  to  him  as  the  first  religious  duty,  is  never 
absent.  For  the  individual,  the  childhood  relation  to  the  father 
determines  the  attitude  he  assumes  later  towards  the  heavenly 
Father  and  creator  of  all  things.  Emancipation  from  the  father 
and  rejection  of  his  authority  does  not  mean  rejection  of  or 
liberation  from  the  love  of  and  dependence  on  the  earthly 
father.  They  are  part  of  the  Unconscious  and  may  later  find 
expression  in  religious  activities.  And  so  the  circle  closes.  For 
religion,  springing  as  it  does  out  of  the  relation  of  the  child  to 
its  parents,  culminates  in  the  end  in  a  compromise  of  the  ambi- 
valent psychic  impulses  inherent  in  it. 

In  my  former  discussion  of  Strindberg's  love  life — filial  as 
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well  as  philoprogenetic — I  confined  myself  almost  exclusively  to 
general  statements.  Before  going  any  further  it  is  necessary 
in  order  that  we  may  understand  more  fully  his  domestic  con- 
flicts and  his  attitude  towards  the  opposite  sex  in  general,  to 
remember,  first  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  unalloyed  love,  and 
secondly  that  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  the  philoprogenetic 
impulse  is  largely  determined  by  the  individual's  filial  affection 
for  his  mother.  The  psychology  of  the  feelings  and  emotions  has 
shown  that  there  is  no  emotion  known  that  has  not  its  counter 
emotion.  Stekel  (55)  in  his  instructive  and  interesting  chapter 
on  Der  Kampf  der  Geschlechter  calls  attention  to  some  of  the 
phenomena  which  endocrinology  now  bids  fair  to  make  the  sole 
basis  of  future  psychology,  viz.,  that  the  poisonous  secretions 
of  one  set  of  glands  are  counteracted  by  the  neutralizing  secre- 
tions of  other  glands.  This  ambivalence  of  organic  function  has 
its  innumerable  analogues  in  the  field  of  psychic  life,  and  enables 
Stekel  to  make  the  statement  that  there  is  no  love  without  hate 
and  no  hate  without  love  (op.  cit.  p.  15). 

This  hate  does  not  show  itself  openly  until  the  opportune 
moment  when  it  can  no  longer  be  suppressed.  And  so  there  is  a 
a  continual  battle  between  the  sexes,  a  battle  which  Stekel  terms 
the  love-struggle.  It  begins  in  the  family  where  the  child  ob- 
serves the  parents  and  out  of  these  small  beginnings  of  the  Will  to 
Power,  the  battle  extends  to  every  opposing  force  in  life. 

Through  love  the  proper  mixture  of  the  sensual  and  the 
spiritual  elements  surrenders  to  the  object  of  its  activity.  Yet 
not  even  in  this  case  are  we  entitled  to  look  upon  the  personal 
element  as  completely  ruled  out.  It  is  only  forced  down  below 
the  threshold  of  consciousness.  From  out  of  this  prison  house 
it  watches  for  shortcomings  in  the  love  object  and  finally  breaks 
out  in  open  rebellion  against  the  suppressing  force  in  power. 
There  is  the  same  rhythmic  rise  and  fall  in  the  emotional  life  as 
that  which  manifests  itself  everywhere  in  cosmic  phenomena. 

This  is  the  beginning  then  of  the  quiet  battle  of  sex  and  in  it 
there  is  no  compromise,  only  the  question  of  either — or.  Says 
Stekel  (55): 

Hammer  or  anvil,  that  is  the  great  question  of  wedlock.  In  wedlock 
hatred  finds  new  sustenance  because  the  strongest  impulse  of  the  human 
being — his  Will  to  Power — is  really  nothing  else  than  his  instinct  of 
independence. 

Personal  freedom  is  the  greatest  ideal  of  man.     At  heart 
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every  individual  that  is  at  all  alive  is  an  anarchist  and  rebels 
unconsciously,  if  not  consciously,  against  the  limitations  that 
a  life  of  culture  puts  upon  him.  After  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  years  of  training,  man  is  still  an  animal  that  may  be  trained 
but  never  completely  tamed.*  To  comply  with  the  demands  of 
cultural  life  is  a  sacrifice.  Through  marriage  man  renounces  his 
incestuous  and  polygamous  instincts  in  favor  of  a  single  woman. 
Consciously  man  does  this  willingly,  we  are  told,  but  unconscious- 
ly bitter  feelings  are  bom  because  of  this  sacrifice  of  personality, 
the  shackling,  smothering  and  partial  stamping  out  of  the  ego. 

A  happy  marriage  is  unthinkable  except  where  one  of  the 
contrahents  is  completely  vanquished,  or  where  both  parties 
have  descended  to  a  level  of  pathological  indifference  and  vege- 
tation. Marriages  fail,  according  to  Stekel,  because  the  contra- 
hents are  too  self-centered,  too  narcissistic,  in  other  words  neither 
one  of  the  two  will  become  subordinate  to  the  other.  He  who  is 
madly  in  love  identifies  himself  with  the  object  of  his  love.  He 
who  simply  loves  is  still  conscious  of  a  part  of  his  own  ego.  Love 
marriages  are,  therefore,  not  necessarily  happy,  for  love  and 
marriage  are  different  things. 

This  philosophy  of  love,  formulated  by  Stekel  on  strictly 
Adlerian  principles,  is  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  Strind- 
berg's  vicissitudinous  conjugal  life.  Already  in  1887  he  wrote  in 
A  FooVs  Confession  with  reference  to  his  first  wife  (60  p.  338): 

I  hate  her  because  I  love  her. 

That  Strind berg's  attitude  towards  the  opposite  sex  was 
largely  determined  by  his  psycho-sexual  fixation  on  the  mother 
has  been  recognized  even  by  writers  who  have  not  publicly  iden- 
tified themselves  with  any  one  of  the  psycho-analytic  theories. 
Lind-af-Hageby  (40  p.  22)  says  with  reference  to  Strindberg: 

The  mother  soon  became  an  object  of  analysis;  he  was  torn  between 
love  for  her  and  contempt  for  her  faults  which  he  discovered  through 
making  comparisons  between  her  and  his  father. 

This  is  correct  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 
It  is  necessary  to  amplify  the  statement  as  follows:  On  the  one 
hand  she  was  the  flawless  mother,  the  source  of  love  and  con- 
solation to  whom  the  child  gravitated.  But  later  on  she  also 
became  the  sensual,  impure  woman,  who  had  violated  both  laws 
and  conventions  and  so  to  speak  became  the  concubine  of  his 
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father.  Theoretically,  he  was  born  in  wedlock,  but  practically 
he  was  an  illegitimate  child.  Moreover,  he  had  another  serious 
grievance  against  her.  He  owed  his  slave  blood  to  her  and  those 
traits  of  servility  and  lack  of  individuality  which  intensify  his 
consciousness  of  social  inferiority. 

His  fanaticalj  highly  abnormal  idealization  of  woman, 
marriage,  motherhood  and  the  family  is  but  a  defence  mechanism 
against  his  conscious  and  unconscious  condemnation  of  his  own 
parents,  an  over  compensation  for  the  inherent  defects  in  his 
first  and  last  love  object — his  own  mother.  The  dualistic  image 
of  his  mother  in  which  the  baser  component  continually 
threatened  to  become  the  dominant  element  conditioned  Strind- 
berg's  attitude  towards  the  opposite  sex.  It  probably  also 
created  in  him  that  puritanic  worship  of  virtue  which  manifested 
itself  in  an  extreme  shyness  during  his  youth  and  adolescence. 
There  are  many  instances  of  this  in  his  autobiographical  writings. 
The  hired  girl  who  uncovered  him  while  he  was  asleep  he  horse- 
whipped on  the  following  day  when  told  about  it  (69,  p.  152). 
The  maid  (Karin)  whom  he  found  playing  in  a  suspicious  man- 
ner with  a  younger  brother  while  the  latter  was  in  bed  he  spat 
in  the  face  and  defied  both  the  father  and  the  stepmother  in  the 
altercations  that  followed,  for,  as  he  said,  he  felt  that  he  repre- 
sented the  dead  mother. 

The  dialogue  between  the  father  and  the  son  concerning  this 
incident  I  shall  not  attempt  to  interpret.  But  I  venture  to  say 
that  a  very  special  meaning  must  be  attached  to  it. 

All  this  sensitiveness  of  his  Strindberg  regarded  as  a  natural 
endowment.  From  a  psycho-analytic  point  of  view  it  is  a  force 
of  repression  and  hence  but  a  defence  mechanism  against  what 
was  uppermost  in  his  unconscious,  threatening  to  break  through 
and  establish  itself  in  consciousness.  Ultimately  there  developed 
out  of  this  trait  in  Strindberg  this  doctrine  (8). 

that  social  and  individual  purity  is  the  only  solid  foundation  for 
physical  and  mental  health,  as  well  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  true 
achievement. 

The  Madonna  cult  which  began  in  his  childhood  and  which 
outlived  his  misogyny  must  also  be  traced  to  the  same  source — 
the  mother.  It  was  nothing  but  another  form  of  over  com- 
pensation. After  his  first  marriage,  however,  it  came  to  an  ab- 
rupt end,  and  a  considerable  part  of  his  so-called  Romantic  period 
and  all  of  his  Naturalistic  period  are  permeated  with  that  hatred 
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of  woman,  that  general  misanthrophy  and  spiritual  darkness 
which  culminates  in  and  subsides,  generally  speaking,  about  the 
time  of  his  divorce  from  the  first  wife  and  his  entrance  upon  the 
road  to  Inferno. 

Since  I  have  already  discussed  in  detail  the  various  circum- 
stances and  factors,  the  interplay  of  which  finally  resulted  in 
the  unhappy  union  between  Strindberg  and  the  divorced  Baroness, 
nothing  further  need  be  said.  It  is  plain  that  Strindberg's  fate — 
his  Inzestscheu — forced  him  to  marry,  not  the  maternal  type  of 
woman,  but  its  very  opposite.  We  should,  however,  not  forget 
that  there  were  other  motives  as  I  have  previously  pointed  out 
in  detail.  How  violently  he  struggled  against  the  realization 
of  the  union  I  have  emphasized  and  demonstrated  by  excerpts 
from  A  FooVs  Confession.  A  reading  of  the  entire  work  will  re- 
lieve anyone  of  the  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  my  statement. 
The  fact  also  that  the  Baroness  was  a  native  of  Finland,  that 
Strindberg's  second  wife,Frida  Uhl,  was  an  Austrian  and  the  third, 
Harriet  Bosse  was  a  Norwegian,  gains  special  significance  in  con- 
sideration of  the  fact  that  Abraham  (3  p.  499  ff)  thinks  there  is  a 
type  of  neurotics  who  has  special  difficulty  in  establishing  relations 
with  the  opposite  sex.  He  terms  this  type  exogamous.  The 
difficulty  consists  in  this,  namely,  that  the  man  experiences  an 
ungovernable  antipathy  at  coming  in  contact  with  a  woman  that 
belongs  to  the  same  race  or  nationality  as  he  himself,  or  rather 
that  of  his  mother.  This  Abraham  regards  as  a  positive  defence 
mechanism  against  incest.  The  neurotic  flees  from  the  maternal 
type  to  such  women  who  are  most  unlike  the  mother  (or  sister) 
in  appearance  and  character.  He  reports  that  blond  North- 
German  neurotics  show  great  antipathy  towards  the  same  type 
of  women.  Nothing  in  their  wives  must  remind  them  of  their 
original  love — the  mother.  Not  even  their  home  dialect.  They 
are  attracted  by  foreign  brunettes.  Dr.  Abraham  has  found  an 
abundance  of  such  examples  and  is  inclined  to  think  that  this 
type  of  neurotic  makes  his  selection  according  to  a  definite  law. 
In  all  this  the  inclination  to  Reihenbildung,  emphasized  by  Freud, 
was  most  striking.  The  patient  showed  himself  unable  to  direct 
his  libido  permanently  or  successfully  .to  a  particular  woman. 
The  fixation  on  the  earliest  love  was  over-powering. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  certain  and  that  is  that  the 
Baroness  embodied  none  of  those  traits  which  Strindberg  admired 
in  his  own  mother,  that  is  the  truly  womanly  qualities,  but  many 
of  those  qualities  which  he  abhorred  in  his  own  mother.     This 
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statement  will  be  plain  to  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read 
A  FooVs  Confession^  which  I  have  accepted  as  a  fair  and  essen- 
tially trustworthy  characterization  of  the  woman,  even  if  some- 
what overdrawn  here  and  there,  perhaps  throughout.  And  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  Strindberg  found  in  his  much  longed  for  com- 
plement an  agent  who  continually  revived  in  him  the  memories 
of  the  serious  shortcomings  of  his  own  mother  and  caused  him  to 
transfer  all  his  unconscious  hatred  of  and  contempt  for  her  on  his 
own  wife  and  womankind  at  large  in  so  far  as  it  did  not  corres- 
pond to  the  idealized  image  of  his  mother.  To  what  extent  he 
identified  himself  with  his  father  and  the  Baroness  with  his 
mother  is  impossible  to  say,  but  to  an  individual  so  utterly  at  the 
mercy  of  auto-suggestion  as  Strindberg  was,  such  feats  would  not 
be  difficult  of  execution. 

At  any  rate  his  unceasing  rhythmic  vacillation  between  love 
and  hate,  hope  and  fear,  the  joy  of  life  with  its  hard  battles  on 
the  one  hand  and  sickness,  poverty,  and  thoughts  of  suicide  on 
the  other  finally  resulted  in  the  severing  of  the  conjugal  bond. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  so-called  Inferno  crisis 
was  the  logical  outcome  of  a  life  that  could  not  run  any  longer 
in  the  old  ruts.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Berlin  in  1892,  he  had 
come  under  the  influence  of  Swedenborg  and  theosophy.  The 
scientific  studies  which  he  then  undertook,  undoubtedly  in  order 
to  stifle  the  small  voice  from  within,  soon  convinced  him  of  the 
limitations  of  the  human  mind  and  the  vanity,  the  presumptuous- 
ness  of  wishing  to  arrive  at  positive  proofs  concerning  the  phe- 
nomena of  life.  Truth,  that  treasure  of  which  he  had  been  in 
quest  since  his  childhood,  was  not  to  be  found.  The  limitations 
of  the  human  mind  now  for  the  first  time  became  an  irrefutable 
reality  to  him  and  at  the  same  time  a  good  and  wholly  justifiable 
excuse  for  beating  that  retreat  which  his  pride  and  boundless 
ambition  had  postponed  for  years.  In  other  words,  his  fictitious 
goal  was  unattainable  and  his  safety  at  stake.  In  one  way  and 
in  one  only,  could  he  burn  the  remaining  bridges  and  turn  a  seem- 
ingly disastrous  defeat  into  a  glorious  victory — the  greatest 
one  of  which  the  human  being  is  capable.  This  was  by  proclaim- 
ing to  the  world  the  Vanitas  Vanitatum  of  Ecclesiastes.  And  he 
did  it.  His  scientific  studies  had  degenerated  into  alchemy  and 
from  out  of  this  atmosphere  there  was  but  a  single  step  into  ab- 
solute mysticism  and  occultism.  He  took  the  step.  And  from 
out  of  "sorrow,  despair,  darkness  and  absolute  skepticism,"  he 
began  his  Inferno  wandering  by  way  of  Damascus  to  the  Cross. 
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This  pilgrimage  of  his  is  described  in  the  mystic  symbolic 
dramas  entitled  To  Damascus.  This  dramatic  trilogy  reveals  to 
us  the  souFs  final  battle  with  self  and  the  devil — the  past  with  all 
its  vanity  and  sorrow — and  the  final  renouncement  of  the  world- 
Here  he  bows  before  and  embraces  that  faith  in  God  which  he 
had  combatted  in  his  youth,  and  endeavored  to  eradicate  entirely 
from  his  life  in  after  years.  Here  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  Stranger  and  the  Lady  who  journey  together  from  place  to 
place  in  suffering  and  disillusionment,  tortured  by  violent, 
corroding  hatred  or  solaced  by  ecstatic  love.  Finally  the 
Stranger  attains  to  perfect  peace,  that  "peace  which  passeth  all 
understanding,"  in  the  monastery  of  dead  passions,  the  white 
mansion  on  the  top  of  the  hill  which  he  greets  with  the  following 
words : 

Anything  so  white  I  never  before  beheld  on  this  unclean  earth,  except 
in  my  dreams;  yes,  this  is  my  youth's  dream  of  a  house  wherein  dwelled 
peace  and  purity.     I  greet  thee  white  house     .     .     .     Now  I  am  at  home. 

In  this  play  Strindberg's  whole  stormy  life,  symbolically 
masked,  passes  in  review.  Here  are  found  pall-mall  The  Beggar, 
The  Doctor,  The  Sister,  The  Mother,  The  Confessor,  The  Fool, 
The  Shadows — all  but  one  and  the  same  individuality  in  different 
disguise.  With  the  cross  in  his  hand — the  symbol  of  salvation, 
snatched  from  a  roadside  calvairt — ^The  Stranger  advances  higher 
and  higher  towards  the  sky.  But  he  falls  and  is  found  in  a  state 
of  delirium  by  some  of  the  inmates  of  the  monastery  who  bring 
him  to  the  hospital.  After  he  emerges  from  the  trance  he  finds 
himself  seated  in  the  Refectory  in  company  with  all  those  whom 
he  has  injured  in  life  and  with  whom  his  own  fate  has  in  some  way 
been  bound  up.  The  dominant  note  of  the  whole  scene  is  one  of 
overwhelming  guilt — that  guilt  which  like  a  red  thread  runs 
through  Strindberg's  entire  life.  The  Confessor  reads  aloud  The 
Curse  of  Deuteronomy  and  every  word  cuts  the  Stranger  to 
the  quick,  making  him  feel  the  whole  crushing  weight  of  the  Law, 
but  he  suffers  it  all  in  resignation  for  he  has  reached  the  rock- 
bottom  of  life  and  accomplished  his  self  redemption — the  spiritual 
deliverance  from  all  those  passions  which  bound  him  to  the 
past. 

This  deliverance  is  the  subject  of  a  large  number  of  plays 
which,  generally  speaking,  resemble  To  Damascus  in  thought, 
contents  and  dramatic  construction.  Such  are  among  others 
Advent,  EasUr,  The  Dance  of  Death  and  The  Dream  Play,  which 
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Lind-af-Hageby  has  characterized  as  "a  new  conception  and  a 
new  art  ...  a  play  written  for  a  stage  not  yet  built." 
(40  p.  315)- 

Strindberg  calls  The  Dream  Play  a  Buddhistic  and  proto- 
Christian  drama.  It  is  more  than  that,  says  Lind-af-Hageby,  it 
is  pre-cosmic. 

The  Blue  Books  {Zones  0]  the  Spirit)  j  constitute,  according 
to  Strindberg  himself  the  synthesis  of  his  life.  Of  this  remarkable 
work  Nils  Kjfier  wrote  in  Verdens  Gang: 

It  is  more  comprehensive  than  any  modem  collection  of  aphorisms, 
chaotic  as  the  Koran,  wrathful  as  Isaiah,  as  full  of  occult  things  as  the 
Bible,  more  entertaining  than  any  novel,  keener-edged  than  most 
pamphlets,  mystical  as  the  Cabbala,  subtle  as  the  scholastic  theology, 
sincere  as  Rousseau's  confessions,  stamped  with  the  impress  of  incom- 
parable originality,  every  sentence  shining  like  luminous  letters  in  the 
darkness — such  is  this  book  in  which  the  remarkable  writer  makes  a 
final  reckoning  with  his  time  and  proclaims  his  fate,  as  pugnaciously  as 
though  he  were  a  descendant  of  the  Hero  of  Lutzen.^^ 

To  this  admirable  characterization  of  the  book  I  would  add 
that  taken  all  in  all  it  is  an  apology  for  his  conversion  to  the  new 
life.  Like  many  of  his  works  of  the  post-Inferno  period  it  is  a 
safety  and  defence  mechanism.  This  is  evident  from  the  way 
in  which  he  cites  precedents  from  history,  ancient  and  modern. 
A  large  number  of  great  men,  poets  and  philosophers  grew  wise 
like  himself  in  old  age  and  became  mystics.  He  has,  therefore, 
lost  nothing  by  renouncing  his  former  self  with  all  its  worldly 
vanity  and  foolish  speculations  inspired  by  the  arch-enemy  of 
man — the  devil — but  made  positive  gains;  he  has  written  to  the 
very  summit  of  the  Alpine  regions  of  pure  life  and  communica- 
tion with  God,  whence  his  way  led  onward  to  the  yerdant  plains 
and  the  calm  waters  of  Felicity.  From  this  commanding  height 
he  surveyed  the  world  below  where  he  formerly  dwelt  and  the 
landscape  is  alternately  lit  up  with  sunshine  or  draped  in  dark 
mists  or  drowned  in  rainstorms.  But  he,  the  poet,  the  redeemed 
one,  who  has  been  snatched,  as  it  were,  from  the  jaws  of  death, 
has  escaped  alike  from  dark  and  bright  days.  He  is  above  it  all, 
reconciled  with  Fate  and  the  past. 

But  Strindberg's  faith  was  far  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
orthodox  Christian.     He  writes  (70  p.  113): 

*  'Quoted  by  Babillotte  in  his  introduction  to  Zones  of  the  Spirit. 
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Let  the  fruit  of  faith  be  seen  to  be  Humanity,  Resignation,  Merciful- 
ness. But  don't  go  and  count  how  many  glasses  of  whiskey  your  neigh- 
bor drinks;  don't  call  him  a  hypocrite  if  once  in  a  while  he  gives  way  to 
the  flesh,  or  if  he  is  angry  and  says  hard  words.  Don't  ask  how  often  he 
goes  to  church;  don't  spy  on  his  words,  if  in  an  access  of  ill-humor  he 
speaks  otherwise  than  he  would  ...  a  white  lie  or  an  embellishment 
of  a  story  is  not  a  deadly  sin.  An  impropriety  can  be  so  atoned  for  by 
imprisonment  that  it  ought  to  be  forgotten.  Don't  secede  from  church 
because  you  do  not  understand  some  dogma.  Do  not  form  a  sect  with 
the  idea  of  raising  yourself  to  the  rank  of  Shepherd  .  .  .  One  should 
have  a  large-hearted  Christianity  for  daily  use  and  a  stricter  one  for 
festivals. 

Again  he  shows  his  independence  and  originality  in  the 
following  excerpt  (op.  cit). 

It  is  my  duty  to  fight  for  the  maintenance  of  my  ego  against  all  in- 
fluences which  a  sect  or  party,  from  love  of  proselytizing  might  bring  to 
bear  upon  it.  The  conscience  which  the  grace  of  my  Divine  Protector 
has  given  me,  tells  me  that. 

Hence  it  is  perfectly  safe  as  well  as  just  to  maintain  that 
in  the  last  analysis,  Strindberg's  egotism  transcended  his  spiritu- 
ality. 

Bjerre  (7)  voicing  the  theory  of  Adler  is,  therefore,  essentially 
correct.  Strindberg's  conversion  was,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  to  a  large  degree  a  strategic  retreat,  a  compromise,  a  neces- 
sary modus  vivendiy  conditioned  in  part  at  least,  by  his  inability  as 
a  neurotic  to  accept  enigmatic  problems  of  existence  in  a  pragma- 
tic spirit.  Hence  his  flight  into  alchemy,  magics,  mysticism  and 
occultism  and  then  to  the  Cross,  the  everlasting  symbol,  as 
Bjerre  said,  of  the  inability  on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  cope 
with  and  master  the  problems  of  earthly  life. 

To  Strindberg  God  became  the  greatest  of  all  realities.  To 
try  to  prove  his  existence  was  as  foolish  as  to  endeavor  to  prove 
a  geometrical  axiom.  The  men  of  science  are  rustic  intelligences 
who  confound  intelligence  with  reason  and  whose  discourses  upon 
things  spiritual  are  worthless  (70  p.  i). 

The  consequence  of  ambition  and  of  learning  he  characterizes 
as  follows  (op.  cit.  p.  250) : 

As  soon  as  a  man  buries  himself  in  books  he  gets  black  nails  and  dirty 
cuffs,  forgets  to  wash,  to  comb  his  hair  and  to  shave.  He  neglects  his 
duties  towards  life,  society  and  man;  loses  spiritual  capacities,  becomes 
absent-minded,  short-sighted,  wears  glasses  and  takes  snuff  to  keep 
himself  awake.     He  cannot  follow  a  conversation  with  attention,  can- 
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not  interest  himself  in  other  people's  aflFairs,  does  not  see  the  face  of  the 
earth  by  day  nor  the  stars  by  night.  Behind  his  desire  to  investigate 
lies  the  insidious  ambition  to  master  his  material,  to  become  an 
authority,  to  tyrannize,  to  make  a  career  for  himself  and  to  receive 
distinctions. 

But  despite  all  his  ingenious  defence  mechanism  and  pre- 
tended serenity  of  soul,  he  was  most  intimately  attached  to  the 
memories  of  his  past  life  with  all  its  pains  and  disasters.  As  an 
example  of  this  I  refer  to  a  few  jottings  entitled  In  the  Attic 
(op.  cit.  p.  285  ff),  the  gist  of  which  is  as  follows:  Three  years  had 
passed  since  his  marriage  and  now  the  storm  had  carried  away 
all — his  wife  and  child.  One  day  he  had  occasion  to  go  up  into 
the  attic.  Here  in  the  viscera  of  the  house  he  found  himself  in 
the  midst  of  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  wreck.  There  was  the 
canopy  of  the  marriage  bed,  the  cradle,  the  milk  bottle  which  she 
had  washed  with  her  small  hands,  there  were  the  flower  vases 
and  withered  flowers  that  came  on  the  eve  of  their  wedding, 
dried  up  bouquets  and  laurel  wreaths,  pieces  of  furniture  belonging 
to  the  bride. 

His  eyes  fell  on  a  toy  cupboard.  It  made  him  think  of 
Christmas  and  of  the  beaming  eyes  of  a  child;  it  made  him  think 
of  little  milk  teeth,  a  rocking-horse  and  dolls.  He  opened  the 
toy  cupboard.  It  contained  a  miniature  phonograph  which 
could  utter  but  a  single  word.  He  wound  it  up.  It  hummed 
like  a  bee  and  then  whispered  the  only  word  it  knew:  Darling. 
It  was  her  voice.  She  had  spoken  it  into  the  phonograph,  but 
he  had  forgotten  it.  Darling.  He  cried  to  God;  he  raged 
against  Fate;  he  fell  to  the  ground.  As  he  lay  there  he  could 
only  lament: 

For  they  were  not  dead.  They  lived.  That  was  the  thing  which 
could  not  be  altered  nor  atoned  for,  and  all  these  things  were  not  relics. 
They  were  the  flotsam  and  the  jetsam  of  the  wreck. 
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RENDERINGS  FROM  THE  VERSE 
OF  CAMPO-AMOR 

By   Olga    Marx 


METEMPSYCHOSIS 


A  book  I  fingered  old  and  wise. 
That  sighed  its  tale  to  me; 
The  soul  shall  live,  the  body  dies, 
But  every  change  of  destiny 
Is  grief  in  different  guise. 


DREAM    NUPTIALS 

More  lightly  than  the  stirring  trees, 
We  quivered  with  a  passing  dream. 
I  saw  you  once,  but  as  one  sees 
His  soul.     And  now  our  spirits  seem 
As  palm  trees,  wedded  by  the  breeze. 

DUAL    STANDARD 

Forgetful  of  his  nuptial  vows, 

A    faithless    husband    chose    to    browse 

Forbidden   paths,   his   loving  spouse 

Forgave   his   erring.     Loud   applause 

The  public  gave  with  clacking  jaws. 

But  starved  for  love  her  virtue  fell, 

And  did  he  pardon  her  as  well? 

He  killed   his  wife; — and  loud   applause 

The  public  gave  with  clacking  jaws. 
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RIMAS,  NUMERO  LIII 

By  Gustavo  B£cqu£R 

Translated  by  Marion  Lee  Reynolds 

They  will  return,  the  shadowy-pinioned  swallows, 
To  build  their  nests  within  your  balcon  small; 
And  even  again,  a  brush  of  wings  will  beckon 
At  window  and  at  door; 

But  those  whose  wheeling  flight  was  stayed,  was  bridled. 
Your  beauty  and  my  blessedness  to  recall. 
Yea,  those  to  whom  our  names  were  names  of  comrades 
They  .  will  return  no  more. 

They  will  return,  the  honey-suckle  blossoms. 
To  drip  their  sweetness  from  your  garden- wall; 
And  even  again,  them  to  increasing  glamour 
Will  afternoon  restore; 

But  those,  still  freighted  with  the  dew  of  evening. 
Whose  drops  together  saw  we  slant  and  fall. 
Yea,  those  wherefrom  the  tears  of  day  went  trembling 
They  will     .      .      .     return  no  more. 

They  will  return,  the  words  of  Love,  the  burning. 
Speech,  passion-wild,  one  sweeping  music  all; 
Your  soul,  perchance,  roused  at  the  last  from  dreaming. 
Will  hear,  as  not  before; 

But  kneeling,  rapt,  as  one  who,  in  God's  presence, 
Brings  silence  only  to  the  altar  tall 
As  I  have  loved  you  .     nay,  be  mindful  ever, 

Love  will  return  no  more. 
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SEVEN  PLAYS  OF  OLD  JAPAN 

By  Colin  Campbell  Clements 
A  MoN  Camarade,  General  Gourand 

THE  CHERRY-BLOSSOM  RIVER     , 

Persons 

A  Slave  Merchant 
A  Mother 
Sakura,  her  son 
A  Priest 
Villagers 
The^  Chorus 

Scene  I 

A  street  in  Tsukushi  at  dusk.  The  only  light  comes  from  two 
large  oiled  paper  xvindows  of  a  Japanese  house  at  the  back.  Be- 
tween the  xvindows  is  a  small  sliding  door.  The  chorus^  a  man  in  a 
long  blue  kimono^  sits  on  a  bench  several  feet  high  near  the  edge  of  the 
stage  at  the  extreme  right.  As  the  curtain  rises  a  villager  wanders 
in  from  the  left  and  from  the  right  enters  the  slave  merchant. 

Merchant. — 

Ho,  fellow,  do  you  live  hereabouts? 

{The  villager  nods.) 

I  am  a  child  merchant  from  the  East  and  just  came  down  to 
Tsukushi  yesterday.  Toward  evening  I  bought  a  young  boy 
and  he  begged  me  to  take  the  money  I  paid  for  him  with  this 
letter  to  the  mother  of  young  Sakura  and  to  deliver  both  safely 
to  her.  Can  you  tell  me  where  she  lives? 
Villager.— 

That  is  the  place. 

{He  points  toward  the  house  muttering  as  he  goes  on  his  way.) 
Merchant. — 

{Knocks  at  the  door.     An  old  woman  opens  it.) 

Pray  is  the  mother  of  Sakura  here? 
Mother. — 

Who  art  thou  ? 
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Merchant. — 

Here  is  a  letter  from  young  Sakura.     He  alsa  bade  me  safely 
to  deliver  this  money,  so  I  have  brought  it  hither,  and  hefeby  do 
deliver  it. 
Mother. — 

This  is  strange.  First  let  me  see  the  letter.  {She^reads.) 
"For  many  months  it  has  grieved  me  to  look  upon  your  wretched 
state,  and  as  I  have  sold  myself  to  a  child  merchant  and  am 
going  eastward — ^\The  Merchant  slips  out.)  Stay,  what  does 
it  mean  1  My  child  was  not  for  such  as  they.  Ah,  he  is  gone — 
lost  from  sight!  "I  pray  thee  to  come  closer  to  the  Father  of  all. 
A  thousand  times  I  regj-et  that  I  must  part  from  thee. " 
Chorus. — 

Why,  if  the  parting  is  so  bitter  does 

He  leave  his  mother  all  alone  to  grieve.^ 

The  mother  in  her  humble  cot  alone 

Day  in,  day  out,  with  naught  to  comfort  her. 

Mother. — 

O,  Thou  in  whom  I  put  my  faith. 

Lady  of  the  Trees-that-Blossom, 

Great  and  lovely  Konohasakuyahimo, 

At  birth  he  was  to  thee  dedicated. 

Canst  thou  not  stay  him  now — my  Sakura.^ 

Chorus  {As  the  curtain  falls). — 

For  otherwise 
How  can  she  live  the  weary  days  alone. 
In  this  old  home  where  grief  has  come  to  her; 
She  will  seek  out  whither  her  child  has  gone. 
With  empty  heart  she,  weeping,  wanders  forth. 

Scene    II 
Near  the  banks  of  the  Sakura-Gawa,  three  years  later.     It  is 
spring  and  the  cherry  trees  are  in  full  bloom.     A  priest  is  talking  to 
a  villager.     A^young  boy  stands  near. 

The  Priest.— 

Long  have  we^waited,  and  the  Cherry  Time 

Has  come  at  last.     So  hasten  we  along 

The  hill-path  gay  with  Spring's  new  flowers. 

I  am  the  new  priest  in  the  temple  of  Isobe  in  Hitachi.     This 
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youth  begged  me  to  take  him  under  my  care,  so  we  have  made  a 
vow  of  teacher  and  disciple.  We  have  come  down  here  near  the 
river*8  edge  to  study  the  new  blossoms. 

On  Tsukuba  the  bloom  is  at  the  full 

A  grove  of  trees  with  cool,  unbrageous  shade, 

And  in  the  sky  a  myriad  colors  glow. 

The  fir  trees  wear  new  signs  of  Spring.     The  hills 

Are  like  the  billows  of  a  flowery  sea. 

Below  us  glides  the  mighty  Sakura, 

It  is  the  river  of  cherry  blossoms. 
Fillager.— 

Thou  comest  late.     IVe  waited  long  for  thee. 
Priest. — 

We  stopped  to  gather  flowers  along  the  way.  That  is  why 
we  are  late.    The  whole  world  is  a  flowery  kingdom  today. 

(The  boy  wanders  out,  picking  flowers  as  he  goes.) 
Fillager.— 

Indeed  it  is,  and  good  to  look  upon.  But  there  is  another 
sight  to  see.  Among  the  flowers  is  a  strange  bird,  a  mad-woman, 
with  a  beautiful  hand-net,  with  which  she  catches  the  blossoms 
floating  on  the  stream.  Her  ravings  are  most  strange  and  divert- 
ing.    Wait  here  a  little  time  and  we  will  bring  her  to  you. 

(He  beckons  to  some  one  below  who  enters  leading  a  woman.) 
Woman  {Falling  on  her  knees.) — 

Tell  me,  O  Wayfarer,  are  the  blossoms  falling  on  the  Sakura- 
Gawa  ? 
Priest.— 

The  flowers  are  falling  on  the  water. 
Woman. — 

The  blossoms  are  about  to  fall,  you  say.^ 

O,  woe  is  me!     that  would  entice  the  flowers 

As  floating  slowly  down  the  stream  they  come. 

The  silver  stream  whose  waters  hurry  past 

As  quickly  as  the  fleeting  days  of  Spring. 
Whirled  willy-nilly  on  the  stream 
The  fallen  petals  hurry  down — 
A  sign  that  from  the  mountain  side 
Up  yonder  also  Spring  has  flown. 
And  so  are  men  and  women  hurried 
Like  petals  down  the  stream  of  life. 

So  runs  the  song,  but  I  must  not  delay. 

It  were  unkind  to  them  to  come — too  late — 
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Upon  the  blossoms  that  have  turned  to  snow. 

In  anger  at  the  wind  that  sheds  the  blooms, 
The  waves  have  risen  like  an  angry  sea. 

Deep  as  my  love  the  flowers  lie  like  snow 

That  fall  and  melting  make  a  stream  of  tears. 

I  lost  my  loved  son,  my  heart  was  torn 

With  grief,  and  I  have  crossed  o'er  mountains  and 

O'er  seas  to  Hakozaki,  where  the  waves 

Arise,  and  thence  by  Suma's  shore,  and  on 

Past  Suruga  to  Hitachi  I  now 

Have  come.     I  must  always  go  on  and  on, 

By  this  way  surely  does  not  lie  the  path 

Of  mother  searching  for  her  son,  alas, 

I  must  be  on  my  distant  journey  hence. 

This  is  the  famous  river  Sakura-Gawa.     In  truth  a  lovely 
place  that  will  deserve  its  name.    The  child  from  whom  I  parted 
was  named  Sakura,  and  this  remembrance  and  the  season  both 
make  dear  to  me  this  river  with  the  name  I  love  and  where — 
I  plunge  my  net  and  gather  in 
The  snow-white  blossoms  floating  by, 
A  keepsake  of  the  lovely  Spring. 
Chorus. — 

Parted  are  the  parent  and  the  child, 

The  little  bird  has  flown  from  the  nest, 

The  mother  left  alone  has  traveled  far. 

Worn  out  is  she  with  this  her  journey  through 

The  wilds,  distant  as  earth  is  from  the  sky. 

But  what  if  they  should  meet,  mother  and  son. 

And  neither  recognize  the  other's  face.? 

Nay,  nay,  it  cannot  be!     'Twas  winter  dark 

That  he  was  lost  from  view,  but  now  the  Spring 

Has  come,  shall  he  not  blossom  out  again  ? 
Priest. — 

Pray  tell  me,  what  is  it  that  hath  made  thee  mad? 
Woman. — 

Because  I  have  been  parted  from  my  only  child. 
Priest. — 

That  is  sad  to  hear,  I  sec  that  thou  dost  carry  a  lovely  net, 
to  scoop  up  the  blossoms  floating  by.     Moreover  thou  dost  wear 
an  earnest  look  of  faith.     What  is  the  meaning  of  this.? 
Woman. — 

It  is  because  the  goddess  who  guards  my  native  place  is 
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called  the  Lady-of-the-Trees-that-Blossom;  on  earth  her  presence 
18  a  cherry  tree.  My  lost  child  was  dedicated  to  her  and  was 
brought  up  with  the  name  Cherry-Blossom.  So  as  the  goddess 
is  called  the  Lady-of-the  Blossom,  and  this  child  I  seek  is  named 
Cherry-Blossom,  and  the  river  is  the  Cherry-Blossom  River,  I 
fain  would  save  these  fallen  blooms  that  bear  the  name  I  love. 
Priest. 

Unhappy  Mother!    True  indeed,  there  is  a  cause  to  each 
result  and  this  has  brought  thee  so  far  eastward  to  the  Cherry 
River  here. 
Woman, — 

This  river  is  very  distant  famed.     What  says  the  verse  that 
Tsurayuki  made.^ 
Priest.— 

Ah,  true,  'twas  Tsurayuki  sang  of  old. 

Hearing  that  in  a  land  He  had  not  seen — 
Woman. — 

In  Hitachi  there  ran  a  stream  men  called — 
Priest.— 

The  River  of  Blossoms,  the  Sakura-Gawa. 
Chorus. — 

Methinks  when  Spring  has  come  the  waters  rise 

And  ever  beat  the  waves  more  than  their  wont 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  River  of  Blossoms. 

Today  the  flowers  and  the  poet,  too. 

Have  vanished  like  the  snow,  and  left  behind 

Only  a  name;  the  river  still  flows  on 

And  shallow  after  shallow  lightly  bears 

The  foaming  blossom  where  the  waves  have  beat. 
Villager. — 

Look!    A  sudden  blast  from  the  mountain  tops  is  scattering 
the  blossoms  on  the  water! 
Woman. — 

What  saycst  thou?    The  evening  breeze  down  from  the 
mountains  brings  the  blooms.^    'Tis  well.     Fll     catch  them  in 
my  net  before  they  float  away. 
Priest. — 

See,  see,  the  wind  from  the  hills  beating  on  every  tree  top! 
Woman. — 

A  flood  of  flowers  rising  white. 
Priest. — 

The  waves  that  break  from  above. 
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Woman. — 

Are  they  blossoms? 

Priest. — 

Are  they  snow? 

Woman. — 

Are  they  waves? 

Priest. — 

Are  they  flowers  ? 

Woman. — 

The  hovering  clouds — 

Priest.— 

By  the  river  breeze — 

Chorus. — 

Are  scattered,  and  the  waves  flow  on 
Waves  of  the  River  of  Blossoms, 
Let  me  catch  them  as  they  pass  by! 
The  water  flows,  the  flowers  fall 
Forever  lasts  the  sunny  Spring 
The  flowers  that  grow  between  the  rocks 
Are  scarlet  and  light  up  the  stream. 
The  trees  that  grow  by  the  caverns 
Are  softly  humming  in  the  breeze, 
The  blossoms  open  like  brocade. 
The  brimming  pools  are  deep  and  blue. 

Woman. — 

My  straying  footsteps  brought  me  here. 
To  the  river  that  rouses  a  longing  within 
For  him,  my  Sakura,  who  now  is  lost. 

Chorus 

Alike  the  name,  alike  the  place.    They  must 

Be  bound  together  by  a  former  life. 

The  water  is  the  mirror  of  the  flowers. 

But  as  the  year  grows  old  and  blossoms  slowly, 

Slowly  fade  and  fall,  then  can  ye  say 

The  crystal  mirror  tarnisheth?    What  shall 

We  do,  well  knowing  that  the  blossoms  fade 

And  later  turn  to  dust?     'Tis  vain  to  hold 

Them  blossoms  which  in  truth  are  only  dreams. 

For  from  the  tree  tops  scattered  and  to  naught 

They  fall  upon  the  waters  and  too  soon 

They  vanish  as  mere  bubbles  and  are  gone. 

What  looked  like  clouds  were  the  swift  eddies  and 
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The  silent  pools  of  blossoms  on  Miyoshino. 
Woman. — 

Although  I  catch  them  in  my  golden  net 

The  cherries,  flowers  and  the  clouds  and  waves 

Are  but  the  blossoms  from  the  trees.     Not  these 

Indeed  I  seek,  but  my  beloved  son 

My  Sakura,  my  son,  my  cherry  flower. 
Priest.— 

Strange,  O  strange,  are  these  poor  woman^s  words  to  hear! 

{To  the  woman.) 

Pray  tell  me,  from  what  province  and  from  what  town  dost 
thou  come? 
Woman. — 

Why  dost  thou  ask  this  of  me  for  whom  none  until  today  has 
cared?    Tsukushi  was  once  my  home. 
Priest.— 

Tsukushi!    Why  should  we  hide  it  from  thee?    Lo!    The 
bloom  of  love  that  doth  not  fade. 

{He  beckons  to  the  boy.) 

Behold  thy  Sakura. 
Woman. — 

That  name  I  hear — is  it  a  dream?     I  cannot  tell — ^My  child? 
Chorus. — 

The  days  of  three  long  years  have  passed  and  many. 

Full  many  a  league  has  lain  between  this  mother 

And  her  son.     His  form  has  also  greatly  changed, 

But  gazing  on  his  countenance  she  sees 

The  bright  and  blooming  face  of — 
Woman. — 

Sakura,  my  blossom! 
The  Boy.— 

Mother! 

{They  embrace  each  other  as  the  curtain  falls.) 
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Persons 
A  Ferryman 
A  Traveler 
The  Mother 
Spirit  of  her  Child 
The  Chorus 

Scene 

The  banks  of  the  Sumida  River.  Along  the  hack  of  the  stage 
is  a  platform  about  a  foot  high;  behind  that  is  a  large  screen  upon 
which  a  conventional  pine  tree  is  painted  in  goldy  browny  blue  and 
green.  On  either  side  of  the  stage  are  low  clumps  of  shrubs  and 
bamboo.    At  the  rights  part  of  a  Japanese  boat  may  be  seen. 

It  is  toward  evening  and  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  fill  the 
place  with  a  cool  glow.  As  the  curtain  rises  the  ferryman  is  pacing 
back  and  forth  restlessly. 

Ferryman. — 

I  am  he  who  plies  the  ferry  in  the  province  of  Musachi  over 
the  Sumida  River  known  far  and  wide.  Today  my  boat  has 
hurried  with  its  many  loads  of  people  for  our  village  holds  a 
festival  of  universal  prayer.  On  this  day  both  priest  and  work- 
man have  no  thought  of  distinction  and  will  gather  here  to 
commemorate  this  day. 
Traveler  (Entering  from  the  left  on  the  rear  platform). — 

The  goal  of  my  long  journey  is  the  east, 

Far  Azuma,  and  like  its  distance  stretch 

My  days  of  travel,  long  in  weary  thought. 

(Seeing  the  ferryman.) 

Ho!    Boatman!     I  from  Kioto  come  and 

Journey  on  to  Azuma  to  visit  there 

A  friend  whom  IVe  not  seen  for  many  moons. 

Behind  me  rise  the  mountains  I  have  passed — 

Faint  in  the  distance  as  great  clouds  of  mist; 

O'er  many  a  mountain  path  my  way  has  lain, 

Wide  province  after  province  have  I  crossed. 
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Before  me  now  lies  the  great  Sumida, 

The  river  of  renown,  and  at  my  feet 

Your  waiting  ferry  I  behold. 

I  have  hurried  to  meet  your  ferry  by  the  river.     I  would 
travel  on  your  boat  and  so  would  enter  in  at  once. 
Ferryman. — 

Very  good,  sir!  May  it  please  you  to  get  in  at  once.  Yet  I 
would  ask  of  you,  what  is  that  loud  noise  behind,  there  behind, 
whence  you  have  traveled?  What's  the  matter,  may  I  ask? 
Traveler. — 

'Tis  a  woman  coming  from  the  capitol.     She  has  been  acting 
like  a  mad  thing  all  the  way. 
Ferryman. — 

Oh!     If  that  be  true  let  us  tarry  till  this  woman  can  over- 
take us.     She'll  surely  come  this  way.    We  can  st^y  the  boat 
a  little. 
The  Mother. — 

Darkness  entire  can  never  hold  its  sway 

Within  a  mother's  heart,  and  yet  for  love 

Of  her  sweet  child  she  is  a  wanderer. 

Ah!  painfully  I  now  know  well  the  truth 

The  bitter  truth  of  these  few  words. 

I  ask  of  all  who  pass 

Along  the  snowy  way 

To  Azuma  to  say 

Where  is  my  little  son. 

There  is  no  news.    Alas! 

No  answer  can  I  find. 

Shall  I  then  ask  the  wind 

That  blows  unseen  above 

Where  is  my  little  son? 
Chorus. — 

If  one  but  waits. 

The  wind  vibrates 

The  branches  of  the  pine  trees  till  they  speak. 

If  one  stays  still, 

He  often  will 

Have  brought  to  him  the  tidings  he  does  seek. 
The  Mother. — 

Fleeting  as  the  gleaming  drops  of  dew, 

Desolate  as  the  moor  of  Makeezu 

In  autumn,  is  this  world  of  lost  delight* 
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Chorus. — 

Fretted  with  sorrow  she  passes  day  and  night. 
The  Mother.— 

I  am  a  woman  who  has  lived  for  years 

At  Kitajirikawa  in  the  capitol, 

When  suddenly  I  lost  my  only  child; 

Lured  from  my  arm  he  was  and  lost  from  me. 

They  told  me  that  beyond  Osaka^s  pass, 

Far  to  the  East,  to  Azuma,  he  traveled. 
Chorus. — 

Since  hearing  this  her  mind  is  filled  with  woe 

She  only  dreams  and  thinks  of  him — ^her  son. 
The  Mother. — 

Set  only,  full  of  love,  upon  the  way 

My  child  to  follow.     Seeking  out  the  marks 

Of  his  dear  feet,  I  wander  night  and  day. 
Chorus. — 

Thousands  of  miles  the  weary  journey  is. 

Yet  never  does  the  parent's  heart  forget 

The  child  she  loves  and  seeks.     So  do  we  hear. 

By  Buddha's  law  the  bond  is  only  transient, 

Is  transient  in  this  world,  and  yet 

This  mother  and  child  were  destined  not  to  live 

In  loving  union  even  this  short  while. 

But,  like  a  birdling  flown  from  the  nest. 

He  has  been  lost  among  the  flowers  and  weeds — 

Between  them  cruel  separation  lies. 

And  now,  alas!  the  mother's  loving  search 

Of  her  young  child  has  come  to  its  sad  end. 

For  she  has  reached  the  River  Sumida, 

The  River  Sumida  which  flows  between 

The  province  Shimotsuke  and  Musachi. 
The  Mother. — 

Pray,  oh  Boatman,  let  me  also  enter  in  your  ferry. 
Ferryman. — 

Who  art  thou.^    Whither  going .^    And  from  whence  hast 
thou  just  come.? 
The  Mother.— 

From  Kioto,  the  capitol,  I  travel,  to  Azuma,  seeking  someone. 
Ferryman  (Laughing). — 

As  thou  art  newly  from  the  city  where  there  is  much  delight 
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tell  us  something  funny  now.     If  thou  dost  not,  I'll  not  let 
thee  travel  upon  my  boat. 
The  Mother. — 

Oh!  I  expected  on  the  ferry  of  Sumida  which  is  so  renowned, 
the  answer,  "Enter  now  into  my  boat  for  the  day  is  not  yet 
over. "     But  instead  of  that  thou  sayest — 

Thou  deign' St  to  say  that  I  am  from  the  city, 

And  by  the  custom  must  not  use  thy  boat. 

But  o'er  the  Sumida  thy  ferry  passes. 

And  so  thy  words  do  scarce  become  thee  well. 
Ferryman. — 

It  is  true;  thou  art  a  lady  from  the  distant  Royal  city  of 
Kioto.     Come  into  my  boat  and  we  shall  sail  across  the  water 
like  a  bird  a-wing. 
The  Mother. — 

Ah!     Like    a    bird!     I    do    remember.     It   was    here    that 
Narihira,  famous  Narihira,  wrote  beside  this  very  river 
"Bird  of  the  Royal  City— come! 
I  ask  of  you  a  wish,  if  true 
The  name  that  they  have  given  you: 
Is  she  alive — the  one  I  love — 
Is  she.^    Or  is  she  not.? 

Oh,  Boatman,  over  there  is  a  white  bird  that  we  do  not  know 
in  the  capitol.     By  what  name  do  you  call  it  in  this  psittt 
Ferryman. — 

The  bird  is  indeed  a  sea-gull  flying  in  from  the  great  blue 
ocean. 
The  Mother. — 

They  may  call  it  gull  or  plover,  what  they  wish  by  the  sea, 
but  here  by  the  great  Sumida,  with  that  white  bird  before  us 
why  do  you  not  call  it  rightly,  as  the  bird  of  City  Royal  ? 
Ferryman. — 

Yes,  truly,  truly,  I  have  sadly  erred. 

This  is  the  place  far-famed  by  that  white  bird. 

I  had  in  very  truth  the  thing  forgot 

And  though  this  is  the  place  the  thought  came  not. 
The  Mother. — 

The  gull  of  the  wide  sea  brings  the  thought, 

As  they  fly  homeward  from  the  sea 

To  lose  themselves  in  the  shadows  of  night, 

The  waves  of  eventide  and  rest. 

For  me  there  is  no  eventide, 
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No  time  to  rest  my  weary  heart; 

Wandering  on  I  go  alone 

Far  from  home.     Alone  and  lost, 

Lost  in  the  purple  shadows  of  night. 
Ferryman. — 

And  the  roll  of  the  waves  to  our  minds  has  brought 

The  past  when  a  poet  cried: 
The  Mother. — 

"Is  she  or  is  she  not?"     To  the  bird  he  spied. 
Ferryman. — 

His  thought  was  a  lover  parted  from  his  side. 
The  Mother.— 

The  same  thought  guides  me,  for  I  seek 

My  loving  child.    To  all  I  speak, 

Asking  for  him.    Where  can  he  be.^ 

My  boy  who  thus  is  hid  from  me. 
Ferryman.— 

For  a  lover  to  pine. 
The  Mother. — 

For  a  child  to  seek. 
Ferryman. — 

Is  in  the  same  way. 
The  Mother. — 

When  love  does  speak. 
Chorus. — 

O  bird  of  the  Royal  City,  come! 

For  I  ask,  too,  a  wish  from  you. 

In  Azuma,  the  child  I  love 

Is  he,  or  is  he  not.f* 

Ah!  though  I  ask  and  ask,  it  answers  not! 

Vexing  art  thou.  Bird  of  the  City  Royal! 

A  country  bird  wouldst  thou  be  better  called! 

Yet  this  same  bird  comes  singing  to  the  banks 

Of  Horie  River,  where  the  boats  glide  past. 

That  river  is  in  Naniwa,  and  this 

The  Sumida,  flows  down  through  Azuma. 

When  one  but  thinks  of  this,  how  very  far 

Has  been  this  mother's  long,  lone  journey  here. 

This  being  so — Lo!  Ferryman,  I  pray. 

Ferryman,  let  her  enter  your  boat,  I  say 

Let  her  enter  your  boat  and  quickly  push  away. 
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Ferryman. — 

Indeed   this   poor,  mad   mother   is  tender-hearted.     Come 
aboard  at  once.     My  feny  is  a  swift  one  and  will  soon  be  on  the 
other  side.     But  take  good  care  to  step  in  gently.     {To  the 
Traveler.)     You,  sir,  I  pray  step  in. 
Traveler. — 

But  first,  I  ask,  what  is  that  yonder?     {He  points  to  the  left.) 
There  by  the  willow  where  the  people  are  assembled  in  great 
numbers.^    Why  should  they  be  waiting  there? 
Ferryman. — 

V\\  tell  you  as  we  cross. 
Traveler. — 

Nay,  rd  know  now.  It  may  be  something  worth  the  seeing. 
Ferryman. — 

I  will  tell  you  if  you'll  listen  to  the  tale,  though  it  be  long 
and  make  your  journey  late. 
The  Mother.— 

What  is  time  now,  empty  time? 
Ferryman. — 

That  is  a  public  meeting  for  universal  prayer.  The  story  is 
a  sad  one.  It  was  only  last  year,  in  the  third  month,  on  the 
fifteenth  day  ...  yes,  on  the  fifteenth  day  .  .  .  and 
today  we  have  the  first  festival.  A  slave  merchant  from  the 
capitol  and  going  to  the  northeast  was  carrying  away  with  him  a 
newly  purchased  or  stolen  lad,  I  knew  not  which,  only  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  of  age.  The  child  was  not  yet  hardened  and  the 
long,  fatiguing  journey  made  him  sadly  ill.  It  was  just  here 
by  the  river  that  he  could  go  no  step  farther  but  fell  down  and 
there  remained.  Oh!  a  heartless  man  was  with  him!  Here  he 
left  the  child  alone.  The  people  of  this  place  nursed  and  ten- 
derly cared  for  the  boy,  though  I  fancy  it  was  really  just  the 
Karma  of  his  past.  Something  in  his  childish  features  and  his 
little  ways  marked  him  as  a  child  of  importance,  so  they  watched 
him  very  carefully.  Nay,  but  the  story  is  too  long — FU  tell  the 
rest  as  we  cross. 
The  Mother. — 

No!    No! 
Ferryman. — 

Well,  worse  and  worse  became  the  child,  till  the  end  seemed 
just  approaching.  The  people  asked  him  who  he  was  and  from 
whence  he  came.  His  father's  surname  I  asked  and  the  province 
of  his  birthplace.     "In  the  capitol  my  home  is,  at  Kitajirikawa 
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and  my  father,  who  is  dead,  was  Yoshida.  I,  his  only  child, 
had  been  living  with  my  dear  mother  but  was  stolen  and  carried 
far  away.  Truly  I  am  thinking  of  the  people  of  my  city,  of  their 
shadows  on  the  wall  and  of  my  mother,  my  dear  mother,  I  am 
thinking.  As  beside  this  river  I  am  dying  let  me  here  be  buried 
and  mark  the  spot  I  pray  thee,  and  plant  a  willow."  Thus  he 
answered  me.  Feebly  he  spoke  and  repeated  several  times  a 
short  prayer.  His  young  life  was  ended.  A  sad  story,  is  it  not, 
I  have  told  you.f*  But,  for  you,  it  has  no  meaning.  I  pray  you 
embark,  'tis  time  to  cross. 
Traveler. — 

No,  I'll  linger  here  today  and  pray  with  the  people  yonder. 

{He  goes  out  at  left.) 
Ferryman. — 

Very  well.  But  why  does  that  mad  woman  not  come }  Come, 
at  once!  Come,  I  beg  you!  Yet  how  tender-hearted  she,  having 
simply  heard  the  story  she  is  truly  shedding  tears  and  unable  to 
move.  {Going  close  to  the  woman.)  I  really  beg  you,  you  must 
com.e  at  once;  the  sun  will  be  down  before  we  reach  the  other  side. 
Already  the  shadows  have  grown  long. 
The  Mother. — 

Pray,  O  Boatman,  when  did  the  story  you  have  told  take 
pi  ace  .f* 
Ferryman. — 

'Twas  last  year,  in  the  third  month  and  on  this  same  day. 
The  Mother. — 

And  the  child,  what  age  was  he? 
Ferryman. — 

Twelve  years. 
The  Mother. — 

Ah! — his  name? 
Ferryman. — 

Umewakamuru  it  was. 
The  Mother. — 

And  his  father's  surname,  tell  me  that. 
Ferryman. — 

His  father  was  a  certain  Yoshida. 
The  Mother.— 

Has  no  one  ever  come  for  him? 
Ferryman. — 

No  one  has  come  in  search  of  him. 
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The  Mother. — 

But  sure  the  mother? 
Ferryman. — 

Strange   beyond   believing — No! 
The  Mother. — 

Alas!    No  parents  came.     It  is  too  true! 

His  mother  even  did  not  come  to  you. 

It  must  be  so — alas — alas — that  child — 

'Tis  he  I  seek.     I  whom  you  now  called  wild. 

I  wandered  far  and  wide  by  wood  and  stream, 

But  now  have  come  too  late.     Is  this  a  dream? 
Ferryman. — 

Oh,  unutterable  sorrow.  Until  now  I  have  given  it  little 
thought;  it  was  other  people*s  business.  Now  you  say  it  was 
thy  child.  But  wherefore  grievest?  He  is  now  beyond  recall. 
Come,  I  will  show  you  where  his  grave  lies.  *Tis  only  yonder. 
The  Mother  {Sinking  to  her  knees). — 

E'en  though  I  feared  it  might  be  so,  till  now 

Hope  led  me  on  to  make  this  journey  long 

To  distant,  unfamiliar  lands  afar; 

But  at  the  end  of  the  sad  way  I  find 

Naught  in  this  world  but  mark  of  where  he  lies. 

Ah!  Cruel  it  is — that  here  he  died  alone. 

Here  near  Azuma  and  far  from  home. 

And  mingled  with  the  roadside  earth  to  lie 

Beneath  a  tangled  mass  of  nature's  weeds. 
Chorus. — 

Then  shown  unto  the  mother  in  life's  form 

May  there  appear  the  dear  one  of  her  world. 

The  one  is  taken  who  would  be  of  use! 

The  one  whose  work  is  over  now  remains. 

The  mother  like  a  withered  broom  tree  left. 

Thinks  only  of  her  dear  departed  child; 

Nor  cares  to  live  in  this  uncertain  world. 

At  any  moment  grief  may  come  to  man 

Like  heartless  storm  that  shatters  blooming  boughs, 

The  breath  of  such  a  storm  has  called  up  clouds 

That  fly  unsettled  and  have  hid  the  moon 

That  otherwise  would  light  her  path  of  life. 

How  fleeting  must  the  world  appear  to  her 

When  all  that  she  has  loved  are  gone.     Alas! 
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Ferryman. — 

I  pray  you  do  not  grieve  so,  'tis  of  no  avail  now.  Come, 
pray  for  your  son's  good  in  future  worlds.  {In  the  distance  a 
knell  tolls — the  ferryman,  softly:) 

The  moon  has  risen  and  the  river  breeze 

Blows  cool.     'Tis  late  already,  soft  the  gong 

Tolls  out,  and  we  should  be  upon  our  knees. 
The  Mother  (Sinking  to  her  knees). — 

My  lips  now  sealed  in  lonely  agony 

No  prayer  can  voice,  as  weeping  here  I  lie 

Upon  the  ground  that  hides  my  dearest  joy. 
Ferryman  (Placing  a  small  gong  and  hammer  in  the  mother^ s  hands) 

Although  the  others  have  come  in  numbers  large 

It  is  thy  prayer,  a  mother's  prayer,  his  spirit  would  most 
rejoice  to  hear. 
The  Mother. — 

True,  'tis  for  my  child's  sake,  as  I  am  told 

And  in  my  own  hands  now  the  gong  I'll  hold. 
Ferryman. — 

Our  grief  is  checked  and  voices  cleared  for  prayer. 
The  Mother. — 

In  unison  we  pray  here  by  his  grave. 
Ferryman. — 

Our  thoughts  united,  to  the  west  we  turn  with  faces  toward 
our  Buddha's  heaven. 
The  Mother  and  Ferryman  (Chanting). — 

Thee  I  adore,  eternal  Buddha  great. 

Who  still  the  same  for  six  and  thirty  times 

The  million  million  worlds  of  paradise. 

Forever  in  the  west  will  permeate. 

Thee  I  adore,  eternal  Buddha  great. 
The  Mother. — 

Thee  I  adore,  eternal  Buddha  great. 
Chorus  (Chanting). — 

I  adore  thee,  O  eternal  Buddha, 

I  adore  thee,  O  eternal  Buddha, 

I  adore  thee,  O  eternal  Buddha. 
The  Mother. — 

And  to  my  prayer  the  River  Sumida 

Adds  its  own  soft  and  plaintive  voice  the  breeze. 
Chorus  (Chanting). — 

I  adore  thee,  O  eternal  Buddha, 
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I  adore  thee,  O  eternal  Buddha, 

I  adore  thee,  O  eternal  Buddha. 
TluMothfr.— 

If  true  thy  name,  Bird  of  the  City  Royal, 

Add,  too,  thy  voice  for  this  thy  city's  child. 
Chorus  {The  voice  of  a  child  is  heard  chanting  with  the  chorus.) — 

I  adore  thee,  O  eternal  Buddha, 

I  adore  thee,  O  eternal  Buddha, 

I  adore  thee,  O  eternal  Buddha. 
The  Mother  {Startled).— 

Oh,  that  was  my  child's  voice  praying. 

His  voice,  there  near  the  big  pine  tree. 
Ferryman  {Shaking  his  head). — 

Thou  art  his  mother. 
The  Mother. — 

Even  if  nothing  but  his  voice  return, 

I  would  that  I  could  hear  that  voice  again. 
A  child's  voice  {Chanting). — 

I  adore  thee,  O  eternal  Buddha, 

I  adore  thee,  O  eternal  Buddha, 

I  adore  thee,  O  eternal  Buddha. 
Chorus. — 

A  voice  IS  heard  and  like  a  shadow  too 

Within,  one  can  a  little  form  discern. 

{A  child  appears  near  the  big  pine  tree  at  the  back.) 
The  Mother  {The  gong  falls  from  her  hands). — 

Is  it  my  child.^ 
Child.— 

Ah!    Mother!     Is  it  you.^ 

{The  woman  sinks  to  the  ground.     The  Ferryman  picks  up 
the  gongj  looks  in  amazement  at  the  Mother,  then  at  the  treCy  but 
the  child  is  gone.      He  shakes  his  head  and  again  bows  in  prayer.) 
Chorus  {As  the  curtain  falls). — 

The  loving  sound  of  voice  to  voice  exchanged, 

And  then  he  vanished  as  he  first  had  come. 

But  in  her  thoughts  increasingly  the  form 

Of  his  reflection  will  repeat  itself 

As  in  a  polished  tray  of  sandal  wood. 

While  gazing  at  the  vision  came  the  dawn 

And  dimly  flushed  the  sky,  till  naught  was  left. 

While  what  appeared  to  be  the  child  is  now 

A  mound  grown  thickly  o'er  with  tangled  weeds. 

It  has  become  naught  but  a  rushy  marsh, 

A  mark  of  what  was  once  so  very  dear. 
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Persons 

ToMONARi,  a  priest 

An  Old  Man,  Spirit  of  the  Sumiyoshi  fir  tree 

An  Old  Woman,  Spirit  of  the  Takasago  fir  tree 

Chorus, — 

Now  with  the  rising  of  the  golden  sun 

Tomonari  puts  on  his  traveling  garb 

And  ties  the  laces  firm  about  himself; 

His  way  is  up  a  winding  mountain  path, 

A  journey  of  long  days  and  many  nights. 
Tomonari  {Entering  through  the  audience). — 

I  am  Tomonari,  guardian  of  the  shrine  of  Aso,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Higo,  in  Kinshiu.  Never  having  seen  the  great  capitol 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  journey  there,  I  will  also  see  the 
Bay  of  Takasago  in  Harima  and  the  great  woods  near  the  moun- 
tains. 

{As  he  nears  the  stage  the  curtain  rises  on  a  dense  forest  of  pine 
trees.) 
Chorus. — 

As  waves  that  rise  and  fall  along  the  shore, 

As  gentle  winds  of  spring  upon  the  leaves 

He  travels  on  and  on  toward  Azuma; 

How  many  days  and  nights  have  slipped  away 

Without  a  trace,  of  him  we  know  not  now. 

At  length  he  reaches  Takasago 

The  greatly  longed  for  Bay  of  Harima. 

{An  old  man  and  an  old  woman  dressed  in  quaint  costumes  of 
green  and  brown  enter  from  either  side.) 
Old  Man  and  Old  Woman. — 

The  gentle  wind  of  spring  that  softly  kissed 

The  aged  branches  of  Takasago 

Has  gone  down  with  the  sun; 

And  in  its  place  are  heard  the  silver  notes 

Of  vesper  bells,  the  silver-noted  bells 

From  Onoge  temple  far. 
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Old  Woman. — 

The  waves  are  hidden  from  us  now 

By  mist-enshrouded  rocks. 
Old  Man  and  Old  Woman. — 

And  there  is  naught  but  the  pulsing  throb 

To  mark  the  rise  of  the  restless  sea. 
Old  Man.— 

Who  can  I  take  to  be  my  lasting  friend 

Except  the  fir  tree  of  Takasago 

My  ancient  comrade.^    There  is  none  with  me 

To  converse  of  the  by-gone  days  on  which 

Are  gathering  fast  white  snows  of  time, 

And  drowsy  hours  of  all  forgetfulness; 

For  I  have  grown  old  accustomed  now 

To  hear  the  voices  of  the  wind  and  sea 

When  I  arise  or  go  to  sleep  here  in 

My  nest  of  some  old  crane  wherein 

The  night  long  moon  sheds  silver  rays  of  light 

And  spring  sends  down  the  sun-kissed  drops  of  dew: 

From  all  of  them  I  learned  to  make  my  heart 

A  sole  companion  for  my  thoughts. 
Old  Woman. — 

Come  let  us  sweep  away  the  fir  needles 

That  lie  beneath  the  trees,  sleeve  touching  sleeve. 

Whereon  rest  fallen  leaves  shaken  down  by  the 

Shore-wind  which  softly  kisses  every  branch. 
Tomonari  (Mounting  the  stage). — 

I  pray  you,  old  people,  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  question. 
Old  Man  {Bowing). — 

Is  it  I  whom  you  address.'* 
Tomonari. — 

Of  you  I  would  ask  a  question. 
Old  Man.— 

What  is  it  you  desire  to  knew? 
Tomonari. — 

Which  is  the  tree  that  is  called  the  fir  tree  of  Takasago? 
Old  Man.— 

This  very  tree  whose  shade  we  are  cleansing  is  the  fir  tree  of 
Takasago. 
Tomonari. — 

The  phrase  "growing  old  together"  is  used  of  the  Takasago 
and  Sumiyoshi  fir  trees,  but  this  place  and  Sumiyoshi  are  far 
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apart.     How,  then,  can  they  be  called  the  fir  trees  which  grow- 

old-together? 

Old  Man.— 

Here  am  I,  an  old  man,  my  home  is  Suminoye  in  the  province 
of  Settsu,  while  this  old  woman  is  of  this  place     .     .     .     and  we 
are  growing-old-together,  although  we  dwell  apart, 
Tomonaru — 

*Tis  strange,  I  see  you  here  together  now 

What  mean  you  when  you  say,  "We  dwell  apart," 

The  one  in  distant  sunny  Suminoye, 

The  other  here  in  Takasago 

With  hill  and  sea  and  province  far  between? 
Old  Woman  — 

Though  rivers  deep  and  mountains  lie  between. 

The  way  of  husband  and  his  wife,  whose  hearts 

Respond  with  mutual  care,  are  not  apart. 
Tomonari. — 

You  mean     .     .     . 
Old  Woman.— 

There  is  Suminoye. 
Old  Man.— 

And  here  is  Takasago. 
Chorus. — 

The  fir  trees  blend  their  hues, 
Old  Man.— 

And  the  spring  air 
Old  Woman.— 

Is  genial,  while     .     .     . 
Chorus. — 

On  the  four  seas 

Still  are  the  waves; 

The  world  is  at  peace. 
Old  Man.— 

Soft  blow  the  tide  winds 

Rustling  not  the  branches. 
Chorus. — 

In  such  an  age 

Blest  are  the  very  firs. 

In  that  they  meet 

To  grow  old  together. 

Vain  indeed 

Are  reverent  upward  looks; 
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Vain  even  are  words  to  tell 

Our  thoughts  that  we  were  bom 

In  such  an  age. 

(There  is  a  soft  sound  of  far-off  bells.) 
Old  Man.— 

I  hear  the  sound  of  the  bells  at  Onoye  in  Takasago. 
Chorus. — 

The  dawn  is  near 

And  soft  mist  falls 

On  the  branches  strong: 

Forever  green  the  leaves  are  left 

Summer  or  winter  makes  no  change. 

Green     .     .     .     forever  green  the  leaves  are  left. 
Old  Man.— 

Morning  and  evening 

In  cooling  shade 

The  leaves  are  swept  away. 
Old  Woman.— 

And  yet  they  never  fail. 
Chorus. — 

For  ages  long 

Their  verdure  still  stays  fresh 

As  the  Masaka  trailing  vine: 
Old  Man.— 

Unchangeable  the  fir  tree  stands 

An  emblem  to  the  end  of  time 

Of  love  grown  old  and  still  forever  new. 
Tomonari. — 

I  understand.     Before  I  go  away  will  you  tell  me  your 
names? 
Old  Man.— 

We  are  the  spirits  of  the  fir  trees  of  Takasago  and  Suminoye 
manifested  in  the  form  of  a    married  pair.     (He    takes    the   old 
woman^s  hand.)     For  we  have  grown-old-together. 
Tomonari. — 

I  have  learned  what  love  can  mean. 
Chorus. — 

Good  it  is  to  live 

In  the  bond  of  love. 
Tomonari. — 

Good  people  I  shall  remember  your  lesson  always     .     .     . 
Goodbye. 
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Old  Man.— 

Must  you  go? 
Tomonari. — 

I  go  to  teach 

The  lesson  I  have  learned. 

From  Takasago  I  will  set  sail 

On  some  small  friendly  skiff 

And  put  forth  with  the  tide  which 

Goes  out  with  the  moon. 
Old  Man  — 

Farewell. 
Tomonari. — 

Farewell. 

(Hf  goes  out.     The  old  man  takes  his  wife  by  the  hand  and 
-draws  her  to  him    .     .     .     as  the  curtain  falls.) 
-X^horus. — 

The  voice  of  a  thousand  autumns 

Will  draw  down  blessings  on  true  love, 

And  the  song  of  a  thousand  years 

Will  tell  the  story  of  these  two; 

The  voice  of  the  wind 

As  it  blows  through  the  trees 

Will  be  the  voice  of  these 

Who  have  grown-old-together. 
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Persons 

A  Fairy 

A  Fisherman 

The  Chorus 

{The  voice  of  the  Chorus  is  heard:) 

But  hark,  methought  I  heard  the  storm  clouds  flying 

And  heard  the  tempest  rave: 

Come,  fisherman!    Come  homeward  plying — 

But  no!    No  tempest  frets  the  wave: 

'Tis  spring,  *tis  spring.     *Twas  but  the  morning  breeze. 

That  vocal  grew  among  eternal  pines; 

No  murmur  rises  from  unruffled  seas, 

No  storm  disturbs  the  lonely  boatman's  song. 

The  scene  is  in  the  pine-woods  on  the  shore  of  the  MihOj  in  the 
province  of  Surugay  near  the  base  of  Fusiyama.  A  young  girl  runs 
in  from  the  right,  whirls  around  several  times,  throws  her  robe  care- 
lessly over  one  of  the  lower  branches  of  a  pine-tree  and  runs  out  at 
the  left.  The  Fisherman  enters  through  the  audience,  as  he  walks 
toward  the  stage  he  says: 

Fisherman. — 

As  I  land  on  Miho's  pine-clad  shore  and  gaze  around  me, 
flowers  come  fluttering  down  from  the  ethereal  space,  strains 
of  music  are  re-echoing,  and  a  more  than  earthly  fragrance  fills  the 
air.  Surely  there  is  something  strange  in  all  this.  {He  mounts 
the  stage  and  looks  about  him.)  What's  this?  A  robe!  More 
fair  and  fragrant  than  any  mortal  garb.  {He  takes  the  robe  from 
its  place,  still  looking  at  it  curiously.)  I  will  take  it  back  to  show 
to  the  old  folks  in  the  village,  and  let  them  marvel  over  its  beauty. 
It  shall  be  handed  down  in  our  house  as  an  heirloom  for  all 
generations.  {He  starts  to  go.) 
Fairy  {Comes  running  in). — 

Oh!  Mine  is  that  apparel!  Wherefore  would'st  thou  carry 
it  away? 
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Fisherman. — 

Yours?     *Twas  found  by  me     .     .     .     and  I  shall  take  it 
home. 
Fairy, — 

But  *tis  a  fairy's  robe  of  feathers     ...     a  thing  which 
may  not  lightly  be  bestowed  on  any  mortal  being.     Fisherman, 
leave  it  on  the  branch  from  which  it  hung. 
Fisherman. — 

What,  then,  art  thou  thyself  a  fairy  that  thou  claimest 
possession  of  this  feathery  raiment.^  No,  that  cannot  be  for 
fairies  are  not  for  mortal  eyes  to  see.  As  a  marvel  for  all  ages 
I  shall  keep  this  robe,  and  garner  it  up  among  the  treasures  of 
Japan. 
Fairy. — 

But  'tis  mine. 
Fisherman.— 

No     .     .     .     no,  I  cannot  think  of  giving  it  to  thee. 
Fairy. — 

Alas!    Without  my  robe  of  feathers  never  more  can  I  go 
soaring  through  the  realms  of  air    .     .     .     never  more  can  I 
return  to  my  celestial  home.     I  beg  thee     ...     I  beseech 
thee  to  give  it  back  to  me. 
Fisherman. — 

Nay,  fairy,  nay,  the  more  I  hear  thee  plead 

The  more  my  soul  determines  on  the  deed; 

My  cruel  breast  but  grows  more  heartless  yet; 

Thou  may'st  not  have  thy  feathers;  tis  too  late. 
Fairy. — 

Speak  not,  oh  fisherman,  speak  not  that  word! 

For  know' St  thou  not  that  like  the  hapless  bird 

Whose  wings  are  broke,  I  seek,  but  seek  in  vain. 

Reft  of  my  wings,  to  soar  to  heaven's  blue  plain? 
Fisherman. — 

Chained  to  dull  earth  a  fairy  well  may  pine. 
Fairy. — 

Whichever  way  I  turn,  despair  is  mine! 
Fisherman. — 

For  ne'er  the  fisher,  will  her  wings  restore. 
Fairy  (Sinking  to  the  ground). — 

And  the  frail  fay  sinks  helpless  evermore. 
Chorus. — 

Alas!     Poor  maiden,  in  the  quivering  eyne 
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Cluster  the  dews;  the  flowerets  thou  did^st  twine, 

Amidst  thy  tresses  languish  and  decay, 

And  the  five  woes  declare  thy  fatal  day. 
Fairy. — 

Vainly  my  glance  doth  seek  the  heavenly  plain, 

Where  rising  vapours  all  the  air  enshroud. 

And  veil  the  well-known  paths  from  cloud  to  cloud. 
Chorus. — 

Clouds !    Wandering  clouds !     She  yearns  and  yearns  in  vain. 

Soaring  like  you  to  tread  the  heights  again; 

Vainly  she  sighs  to  hear,  as  once  she  heard. 

The  melting  strains  of  paradise*  sweet  bird : 

That  mellowed  voice  grows  faint — ^The  heaven  in  vain 

Rings  with  the  song  of  the  returning  crane; 

In  vain  she  lists,  where  ocean  softly  laves 

To  the  free  seagull  twittering  o*er  the  waves; 

Vainly  she  harks  where  zephyrs  sweep  the  plain; 

All  these  may  fly — but  sheUl  ne^er  fly  again! 
fisherman. — 

Strong  is  the  pity  that  overcomes  me  as  I  gaze  upon  thy 
face.     I  will  restore  to  thee  thy  robe  of  feathers. 
fairy. — 

You  will     .     .     .     you  will  give  it  back  to  me? 
fisherman. — 

I  restore  it  to  thee  on  one  condition     .     .     .     first  you  must 
dance  for  me,  at  this  very  hour  and  in  this  very  spot     .     .     . 
one  of  your  fairy  dances. 
fairy. — 

It  is  then  granted  me  once  more  to  return  to  my  home  in  the 
sky!  And  if  this  happiness  be  true  I  will  leave  a  dance  behind  me 
as  a  token  to  mortal  men.  I  will  dance  for  you  that  dance  which 
makes  the  Palace  of  the  Moon  turn  round,  so  that  even  man  may 
learn  the  mysteries  of  the  Fairies'  star-dust  path.  But  I  can- 
not dance  without  my  robe.  Give  it  back  to  me,  I  pray,  and  I 
will  dance  for  thee. 
fisherman. — 

If  I  restore  thee  thy  feathers  thou  mayst  fly  away  home 
without  dancing  for  me. 
fairy. — 

The  pledge  of  mortals  may  be  doubted  but  among  elves 
there  is  no  falsehood. 
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Fisherman, — 

Fairy  maid,  thou  shamest  me: 

Take  thy  feathers  and  be  free! 

{Hf  gives  her  the  robe.) 
Chorus. — 

Now  the  dancing  maiden  sings 

Robed  in  clouds  like  fleecy  wings. 
Fisherman. — 

Wings  that  flutter  in  the  wind. 
Fairy. — 

Robes  like  flowers  with  raindrops  lined. 

(She  begins  her  dance  during  which  the  chorus  chants.) 
Chorus.—: 

See  her  beauty  and  her  power! 

This  the  dance  and  this  the  hour 

To  which  our  Suruga  dancers  trace 

All  their  frolic,  art,  and  grace. 

Now  list,  ye  mortals!    While  our  songs  declare 

The  cause  that  gave  to  the  blue  realms  of  air 

The  name  of  firmament.     All  things  below 

From  generous  elves  and  fairies  to  us  flow. 

Who  first  descending  to  this  nether  earth 

Ordained  each  part  and  gave  each  creature  birth. 

But  older  still,  nor  swayed  by  their  decree 

And  firm  as  adamant  eternally 

Stand  the  wide  heavens,  that  naught  may  change  or  shake. 

And  hence  the  name  of  firmament  they  take. 
Fairy. — 

And  in  the  firmament  a  palace  stands 

Close  to  the  moon,  built  up  by  magic  hands; 
Chorus. — 

And  o*er  the  palace  thirty  monarchs  rule. 

Of  whom  fifteen,  until  the  moon  be  full 

Nightly  do  enter,  clad  in  robes  of  white; 

But  who  again,  from  the  full  sixteenth  night, 

One  every  night  must  vanish  into  space 

And  fifteen  black-robed  monarchs  take  their  place 

While,  ever  circling  round  each  happy  king. 

Attendant  fays  entrancing  music  sing. 
Fairy. — 

And  one  of  these  am  L 
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Chorus. — 

From  these  bright  spheres, 
Lent  for  a  moment,  this  sweet  maid  appears; 
Here  in  Japan  she  lights  (heaven  left  behind) 
To  show  the  star-dust  path  to  ail  mankind. 
Wherever  we  gaze,  the  circling  mists  are  twining; 
Perchance  e*en  now  the  moon  her  tendrils  fair 
Bright  blossoms  bear. 

These  flowerets  tell  us  that  the  spring  is  shining, 
Those  fresh-blown  flowers  in  the  maiden^s  hair. 

Fisherman. — 

Time  beyond  compare! 

Chorus. — 

Life  hath  its  joys,  and  there  is  beauty  here. 

Blow,  blow,  ye  winds  that  the  white  cloud-belts  driven. 

Around  the  path  may  bar  her  homeward  way: 

Fairy. — 

Not  yet  would  I  return  to  dream-land 

But  here  on  Miho's  pine-clad  shore  I'd  stray, 

Or  where  the  moon  in  bright  unclouded  glory 

Shines  on  Kiyomis'  lea. 

And  where  on  Fusiyama's  summit  hoary 

The  snows  look  on  the  sea 

While  breaks  the  morning  merrily! 

Fisherman. — 

The  wave-washed  shore  of  Miho  is  most  fair 

When  through  the  pines  the  breath  of  spring  is  playing — 

What  barrier  rises  'twixt  the  sky  and  earth  .^ 

Here,  too,  sometimes  strange  elves  and  fays  come  straying 

And  give  our  dreams  new  birth. 

Chorus. — 

Oh,  magic  strains  that  fill  our   ravished  ears! 

The  fairy  sings,  and  from  the  cloudy  spheres. 

Chiming  in  unison,  mysterious  lutes, 

Tabrets  and  cymbals  and  sweet  silvery  flutes 

Ringing  through  the  heaven  which  glows  with  purple  hues. 

As  when  Someiros  western  slope  endues 

The  tints  of  sunset,  while  the  azure  wave 

From  isle  to  isle  the  pine-clad  shores  doth  lave. 

From  Ukishima's  slope — a  beauteous  storm 

Whirls  down  the  flowers  which,  like  some  magic  form. 

Come  softly  fluttering  down  into  the  light, 

Ravishing  our  souls  with  wonder  and  delight. 
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Fisherman. — 

Dance  on,  sweet  maiden,  through  the  happy  hours! 

Chorus  {Chanting). — 

Dance  on,  sweet  maiden  while  the  magic  flowers 
Crowning  thy  tresses  flutter  in  the  wind 
Raised  by  the  waving  pinions  intertwined! 

Fisherman. — 

You  have  set  my  feet  on  the  star-dust  path !    No  more  can 

life  be  wholly  barren,  for  you  have  taught  me  how  to  dream. 

Fairy. — 

With  star-dust  in  your  eyes  and  the  silver  voices  of  the 

fairies  in  your  ears  all  life  is  a  dream. 

(She  biotas  him  a  kiss  as  she  runs  outy  as  the  Curtain  comes 

down   on   the  bewildered  Fisherman.) 

Chorus. — 

And  when,  cloud-soaring,  thou  hast  all  too  soon 
Homeward  returned  to  the  full  shining  moon. 
Then  hear  our  prayers,  and  from  thy  bounteous  hand 
Pour  sevenfold  treasures  on  our  happy  land; 
But  oh!    The  hour,  the  hour  of  parting  rings 
Caught  by  the  breeze,  the  fairy^s  magic  wings 
Heavenward  bear  her  from  the  pine-clad  shore. 
Past  Ashidaka^s  heights,  and  where  are  spread 
Eternal  snows  on  Fusiyama's  head — 
Higher  and  higher  to  the  azure  skies. 
Till  wandering  vapours  hide  her  from  our  eyes. 
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Persons 

MiTSUNAKA,  Lord  to  the  Emperor  Murakami 

BijiYAU,  Son  of  Mitsunaka 

Nakamitsu,  Retainer  to  Mitsunaka 

Kauzhiyu,  Son  of  Nakamitsu 

Weshin,  Abbot  of  the  Great  Temple 

Two  Servants 

The  Chorus 

Scene  I 
Nakamitsu  {Enters  from  the  audierue^  talking  as  he  walks  toward 
stage).— 

I  am  Nakamitsu,  a  man  of  the  Fujihara  clan,  and  retainer 
of  Mitsunaka,  Lord  of  Tada  in  the  land  of  Setsushiu.  Now  you 
must  know  that  my  lord  hath  an  only  son,  and  him  hath  he  sent 
to  a  certain  monastery  amid  the  mountains  named  Chiynuzanzhi, 
while  I,  too,  have  a  son  called  Kanzhiyu,  who  is  gone  as  page  to 
Young  my  lord.  But  Young  my  lord  does  not  condescend  to 
apply  his  mind  to  study.  He  loves  nothing  so  well  as  to  spend 
the  time  from  morning  till  night  in  roaming  the  hills,  and  chasing 
will-o-the-wisps.  My  lord  Mitsunaka,  doubtless  thinking  to 
disinherit  Young  my  lord,  has  sent  his  messengers  to  the  temple 
with  summons  for  Bijuyau  to  return  home  to  Kiyanto.  But  as 
he  does  not  come  his  father  has  sent  me  on  the  same  errand. 

{As  Nakamitsu  comes  near  the  stage  there  is  the  sound  of 
distant  chimes  and  the  curtain  rises  on  a  place  outside  the  temple 
of  Chiynuzanzhi  on  Mount  Hiyeiy  near  Kiyanto.) 

Nakamitsu  {Pounding  on  the  heavy  gate). — 

Is  any  one  within? 
Kauzhiyu  {From  within). — 

Who  is  it  that  designeth  to  ask  admittance? 
Nakamitsu. — 

What!     Is  that  you  Kauzhiyu? 
Kauzhiyu  {Opening  the  gate). — 

My  father! 
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Nakamitsu. — 

My  son!    Tell  Young  my  lord  that  I  have  come  to  take  him 
home. 
Kauzhiyu, — 

Yes,  my  father.     But  how  shall  I  dare  to  address  my  lord 
and  tell  him — 

(BijiYAu  enUrs  from  the  right.    Kauzhiyu  goes  to  him.) 

My  lord,  how  dare  I  tell  you? 
Bijiyau. — 

What  is  it? 
Kauzhiyu. — 

Nakamitsu  is  come  to  take  my  lord  home. 
Bijiyau. — 

Call  him  hither. 
Kauzhiyu  (Beckoning  to  his  father). — 

Condescend  to  come  this  way,  my  father. 
Nakamitsu. — 

It  is  long  since  I  was  last  here. 
Bijiyau. — 

And  what  is  it  has  now  brought  you? 
Nakamitsu. — 

Tis  that  my  lord  your  father  hath  sent  me  to  bid  your 
lordship  follow  me  home  without  delay. 
Bijiyau. — 

Shall  I,  then,  go  without  saying  anything  to  the  priests  my 
preceptors? 
Nakamitsu. — 

Yes;  if  the  priests  be  told,  they  will  surely  wish  to  see  your 
lordship  on  the  way,  whereas  your  father's  commands  were  that 
I  alone  was  to  escort  you. 
Bijiyau. — 

Then  we  shall  start  at  once. 
Nakamitsu. — 

Kauzhiyu!    Thou  too  shalt  accompany  thy  master. 
Kauzhiyu. — 

Your  commands  shall  be  obeyed,  my  father. 

(They  exit  at  the  right  and  the  curtain  descends.) 
Chorus. — 

Leaving  Hiyei's  crest. 

The  clouds  descending  pour  in  sheeted  rain. 

And,  'midst  the  gloom,  the  wind  sighs  o'er  the  plain 

Oh!    They  that  sadly  pressed 
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Along  the  mountain's  silver  path  to  roam 

And  o*er  the  desolate  moor,  have  they  reached  home? 

Scene  II 

A  room  in  Mitsunaka's  palace.  A  latticed  door  at  the  right 
back  leads  to  another  part  of  the  house.  Through  an  arch  at  the  left 
may  be  seen  a  garden.  Mitsunaka  is  seated  tuar  the  door,  Naka- 
MiTSU  enters  from  the  garden. 

Nakamitsu  {Bending  low  before  his  lord). — 

How  shall  I  dare  address  my  lord?     I  have  brought  hither 
his  lordship,  your  son,  Bijiyau. 
Mitsunka. — Bring  him  before  me. 

(Nakamitsu  beckons  to  the  two  boys  who  enter  from  the  garden. 
Bijiyau  goes  toward  his  father.) 
Mitsunka. — 

Bijiyau,  as  you  already  know,  my  only  reason  for  sending 
you  up  to  the  monastery  was  to  help  your  learning.     I  will  now 
hear  you  read  aloud  from  the  Hoke-Kiyau. 
Chorus. — 

Then  with  these  words,  and  bidding  him  read  on. 

He  lays  an  ebon  desk  before  his  son 

The  sacred  text  in  golden  letters  writ. 
Bijiyau. — 

But  how  may  he  who  never  bent  his  wit 

To  make  the  pencil  trace  As'aka's  line 

Spell  out  one  letter  of  the  book  divine? 
Chorus. — 

In  vain,  in  vain  his  sire's  behest  he  hears. 

Nought  may  he  do  but  choke  with  bitter  tears. 
Mitsunaka. — 

Ah!     Perhaps,  being  my  child,  he  respects  the  scriptures 
too  deeply  and  chooses  not  to  read  them  except  for  purposes  of 
devotion.     What  of  verse-making  then? 
Bijiyau  {Bowing  his  head). — 

I — I  cannot  make  any. 
Mitsunka. — 

And  music? 

(BijrsTAU  makes  no  answer.) 

What!    No  answer?    Have  you  lost  your  tongue,  young 
fool? 

Whom  then,  to  profit,  went  you  up  to  school? 
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And  can  it  be  that  e'en  a  father's  word 

Like  snow  that  falling  melts,  is  scarcely  heard, 

But  'tis  unheeded?    Oh!    T'will  drive  me  wild 

To  point  you  out  to  strangers  as  my  child! 
Chorus. — 

No  sooner  said,  than  out  the  scabbard  flies 

His  trusty  sword,  and  with  fierce  flashing  eyes 

Forward  he  darts,  but  rushing  in  between. 

Good  Nakamitsu  checks  the  bloody  scene — 

Firm  through  respectful,  stays  his  master's  arm. 

And  saves  the  tremblin'  lad  from  perilous  harm. 
Nakamitsu. — 

Good  my  lord,  deign  to  be  merciful  this  once! 
Mitsunaka. — 

Why  do  you  stay  my  hand?    Bijiyau  is  no  son  of  mine! 

{He  gives  his  sword  to  Nakamitsu.) 

Since  you  will  not  let  me  do  it  go  you  and  slay  Bijiyau  with 
this  my  sword. 
Nakamitsu  {Bending  low). — 

Your  commands  shall  be  obeyed. 
Mitsunaka. — 

Be  quick. 

{He  goes  into  another  part  of  the  house  by  the  door  at  the  right.) 
Nakamitsu  (With  a  sob). — 

Horror  unutterable!    No!    No!     I  cannot!     I  will  plan  his 
escape! 

{Blinded  by  tears  he  gropes  around  the  room.) 

Kauzhiyu!    Kauzhiyu!    Are  you  here? 
Kauzhiyu  (Coming forward). — 

Father,  I  am  at  your  service. 
Nakamitsu. — 

Where  is  young  my  lord  Bijiyau? 
Kauzhiyu. — 

There  by  the  garden  gate.     All  my  prayers  to  make  him 
leave  this  spot  have  been  unavailing. 
Nakamitsu. — 

Why  will  he  not  seek  refuge  somewhere?     I  come  from  my 
lord  his  father  as  a  messenger  of  death ! 
Bijiyau. — 

I  heard  my  father's  words  to  thee. 

Little  imports  it  if  I  die  or  live. 

But  'tis  for  thee  I  cannot  choose  but  grieve 
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If  thou  do  vex  thy  lord,  to  avert  his  ire 

Strike  off  my  head,  and  show  it  to  my  sire! 
NakamitsM. — 

No!    No!    There  must  be  some  way — some  way! 

(ji  messenger  appears  at  the  door.     He  carries  a  small  black 
box.     Kauzhiyu  takes  the  box.) 
Kauzhiyu  (Holding  the  box  before  his  father). — 

*Tis  from  my  lord  Mitsunaka. 
Nakamitsu. — 

Alas!     Each  joy,  each  grief  we  see  unfurled 

Rewards  some  action  in  a  former  world. 
Chorus. — 

In  ages  past  thou  sinned. 
Nakamitsu  {With  horror  he  cries  out). — 

And  now  today! 
Chorus. — 

Comes  retribution;  think  not  then  to  say 

'Tis  others'  fault,  nor  foolishly  upbraid 

The  lot  thyself  for  thine  own  self  hast  made. 

Say  not  the  world's  askew!     With  idle  prate 

Of  never-ending  grief  the  hour  grows  late. 

{The  light  begins  to  fade.) 
Nakamitsu. — 

Oh!    Young  my  lord,  were  I  but  of  like  age  with  thee,  how 
readily  would  I  not  redeem  thy  life  at  the  cost  of  mine  own. 
Alas!    That  so  easy  a  sacrifice  should  not  be  possible. 
Kauzhiyu. — 

Father,  I  would  make  bold  to  speak  a  word  with  thee. 
Nakamitsu. — 

What  may  it  be  my  son? 
Kauzhiyu. — 

Tis,  father,  that  the  words  thou  hast  just  apoken  have  found 
their  way  to  my  heart.  Thy  charge,  truly,  is  Mitsunaka;  but 
Mitsunaka's  son  is  my  charge.  Father,  this  is  a  great  occasion, 
and  my  years  point  to  me  as  of  right  the  chief  actor  in  it. 

{Coming  closer  to  his  father.) 

Be  quick,  strike  off  my  head  and  show  it  to  Mitsunaka  as 
the  head  of  my  lord  Bijiyau! 
Nakamitsu. — 

Thou'st  spoken  true. 
Chorus. — 

Nakamitsu's  sword  from  out  his  scabbard  flies! 
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Bijiyau. — 

But  no! 
Chorus. — 

The  youthful  lord  on  such  stupendous  woe 

May  never  gaze  unmoved,  with  bitter  wail 

The  father's  sleeve  he  clasps. 
Bijiyau. — 

Naught  may'st  avail! 

Oh  Mitsunaka,  should  the  deed  be  done, 

For  I  will  slay  myself  if  falls  thy  son. 
Kauzhiyu. — 

But  'tis  the  rule — a  rule  of  old  renown, 

That  for  his  lord  a  warrior  must  lay  down 

His  lesser  life. 
Bijiyau. — 

But  e'en  if  lesser,  yet 

He,  too,  is  human;  neither  should  forget 

What  shame  will  e'er  be  mine  if  I  survive. 
Nakamitsu. — 

Alas!    Alas!    And  'tis  for  death  they  strive. 
Kauzhiyu. — 

Me  deign  to  hear! 
Bijiyau. — 

No!    Mine  the  truer  word! 
Nakamitsu. — 

Oh!    This  my  child! 
Kauzhiyu. — 

And  there  behold  your  lord! 
Nakamitsu. — 

Between  the  two,  I,  Nakamitsu,  stand! 
Chorus. — 

His  own  brave  life,  and  'twere  his  lord's  command. 

Were  freely  given,  but  now,  in  sore  dismay. 

E'en  his  fierce  courage  fades  and  droops  away. 
Bijiyau. — 

Why  heed  a  life  my  sire  himself  holds  cheap? 

Naught  may  thy  pity  do  but  sink  more  deep 

My  soul  in  wretchedness. 
Kauzhiyu. — 

Mistake  me  not! 

Not  only  pity  moves  me;  but  a  blot 

The  martial  honor  of  our  house  will  stain, 
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If,  when  I  might  have  bled,  my  lord  be  slain. 
Nakamitsu. — 

On  either  side  'tis  infancy  that  pleads! 
Chorus. — 

And  yet  how  well  they're  learned  where  duty  leads. 
Kauzhiyu. — 

Dear  is  thy  lord! 
Nakamitsu. — 

And  mine  own  child  how  dear! 
Chorus. — 

But  Nakamitsu  knows  full  well  that  ne'er 

To  save  the  child  his  craven  heart  adored 

Warrior  yet  dared  lay  hands  upon  his  lord. 

{By  this  time  the  light  has  entirely  faded  and  left  the  room  in 
total  darkness.  There  is  a  low  wail,  then  a  dull  thud  as  if  a  body 
had  fallen;  a  smothered  cry  and  then  silence.  The  door  at  the  left 
is  slowly  pushed  back  arid  Mitsunaka  stands  silhouetted  in  the 
light  from  the  room  beyond.  He  calls.) 
Mitsunaka. — 

Nakamitsu! 

(J  tause.) 

Nakamitsu,  my  commands  have  been  obeyed? 

(Nakamitsu,  holdingJhe  black  box  high  over  his  heady  creeps 
toward  his  lord.) 

As  you  well  know,  Bijiyau  was  my  only  child.    Go  call  they 
son  Kauzhiyu  and  I  will  adopt  him  as  mine  heir. 
Nakamitsu  (Brokenly). — 

Kauzhiyu,  my  lord,  in  despair  at  being  separated  from  young 
my  lord,  has  both  cut  off  his  locks  and  gone  none  knows  whither. 

I,  too,  thy  gracious  license  would  obtain 

Hence  to  depart  and  in  some  holy  fane 

To  join  the  priesthood. 
Mitsunaka. — 

No!    No!     I  cannot  let  you  go! 

Harsh  was  my  decree, 

Yet  can  I  think  what  thy  heart's  grief  must  be 

That  as  its  own  my  recreant  child  received, 

And  now  of  both  its  children  is  bereaved. 

But  'tis  a  rule  of  universal  sway 

That  a  retainer  ever  must  obey. 

(As  the  curtain  falls:) 
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Chorus. — 

Thus  would  his  lord,  with  many  a  suasion  fond, 
Have  raised  poor  Nakamitsu  from  despond 
Nor  eke  himself,  with  heart  all  stormy  hard, 
Might,  as  a  father,  every  pang  discard, 
While,  Nakamitsu,  Oh!  lamentable  sight! 
O'er  his  own  son  performs  the  funeral  rite. 

Scene  HI 

The  same  room  in  Mitsunaka's  palace  almost  six  months 
later ^  Through  the  arch  at  the  left  one  sees  the  cherry  trees  in  full 
bloom.  There  is  the  sound  of  a  silver  bell.  A  servant  enters  from 
the  door  at  the  right  and  crosses  the  room.  Weshin  appears  in  the 
archway. 

Weshin. — 

I  am  the  priest  from  the  great  temple  on  Mount  Hiyei.  I  am 
come  to  see  my  lord  Mitsunaka  and  would  fain  crave  admittance. 

(Nakamitsu  enters  from  the  door  at  the  left.) 
Servant. — 

Wait  here,  I  pray  thee,  while  I  go  and  inform  his  lordship. 

(He  goes  out.) 
Nakamitsu. — 

Weshin!    You  have  come  to  see  my  lord  Mitsunaka? 
Weshin  {Bending  low). — 

Alas,  for  thy  poor  son  Kauzhiyu. 
Nakamitsu. — 

Pray,  speak  not  of  this  before  my  lord  Mitsunaka. 
Weshin.— 

I  understand. 

(Mitsunaka  enters  from  the  door  at  right.) 
Mitsunaka. — 

What  may  it  be  that  has  brought  your  reverence  here  today.? 
Weshin. — 

I  come  desiring  to  speak  to  your  lordship  about  my  young 
lord  your  son  Bijiyau. 

(Nakamitsu  raises  his  hand  in  protest.     Mitsunaka  starts 
to  speak  J  drops  his  head  for  a  moment^  then:) 
Mitsunaka. — 

Respecting  him  ...  I  gave  orders  to  Nakamitsu  .  . 
which  orders  have  been  carried  out. 
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JVeshin. — 

Ah!  My  lord!  My  lord!  Tis  that  I  would  speak  of.  Be 
not  agitated,  but  graciously  deign  to  give  me  thine  attention 
while  I  speak.  Thou  did'st  indeed  command  that  my  lord 
Bijiyau's  head  should  be  struck  off.  But  never  might  Nakamitsu 
prevail  upon  himself  to  lay  hands  on  one  to  whom,  as  his  lord, 
he  knew  himself  bound  to  reverence  through  all  the  changing 
scenes  of  the  three  worlds:  past,  present  and  future.  Wherefore 
he  slew  his  own  son,  Kauzhiyu,  to  save  my  lord  Bijiyau's  life. 
Mitsunaka  {Realizing  the  truth). — 

Oh!    Then  I— 
JVeshin. — 

And  now  I  have  come  bringing  Bijiyau  with  me  and  would 
humbly  supplicate  thee  to  forgive  one  who  was  so  loved  that  a 
man  hath  given  his  own  son  in  exchange  for  him. 
Mitsunaka. — 

How  shall  I  answer  you.     I,  who  in  my  wrath,  have  killed 
a  son  and  broken  a  father's  heart     .     ...     But  my  son  allowed 
Kauzhiyu  to  be  slain  in  his  place! 
JVeshin.— 

My  lord,  put  all  other  thoughts  aside,  and,  if  it  be  only 
as  an  act  of  piety  toward  Kauzuhiyu's  soul,  curse  not  thy  son, 
Mitsunaka. — 

I  forgive  him. 

(Weshin  goes  into  the  garden  and  calls  Bijiyau  who  enters  and 
kneels  before  his  father.    Mitsunaka  puts  his  hand  on  his  son^s 
head.) 
Mitsunaka. — 

Father  and  son. 

Parted  and  now  in  the  same  life  made  one. 
Nakamitsu. — 

"Water  bird,  left  all  alone 

Now  thy  little  mate  has  flown, 

On  the  billows  to  and  fro 

Dipping,  gliding,  full  of  woe!" 
Chorus. — 

"Full  of  woe,  so  full  of  woe 

Dipping,  gliding,  full  of  woe!" 
Nakamitsu. — 

And  if  my  only  son  were  here  today 

I'd  make  the  two  together  dance  and  play 

While  I  beat  time,  and,  gazing  on  my  boy, 

Instead  of  tears  of  grief,  shed  tears  of  joy. 
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Chorus. — 

Oh !     Bitter  tears!    In  this  owr  world  of  woe 

If  any  stays,  the  friends  he  loves  must  go: 

Thus  'tis  ordained,  and  he  that  smiles  today 

Tomorrow  owns  blank  desolation's  sway. 

(MiTSUNAKA  looks  ot  Nakamitsu  aitd  slowly  shakes  his  h^ady 

then  taking  Bijiyau  hy  the  hand  leads  him  off  left.    As  the  curtain 
Jails:) 

Chorus. — 

Nakamitsu  stays, 

Watching  and  watching  with  heart-broken  gaze, 
And,  mutely  weeping,  thinks  how  ne'er  again 
He'll  see  his  child  borne  homeward  o'er  the  plain. 
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Persons 

MiTSUNE 

His  Wife 
Tarankuwazhiya,  his  servant. 

(Mitsune  entffs  through  the  audience  talking  as  he  walks 
toward  the  stage.) 

Mitsune. — I  am  a  resident  in  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  recent  journey  to  the  city  I  was  served  at  a 
tea  house  by  a  girl  called  Hano.  I  became  very  much  attached 
to  her  .  .  .  oh,  very  much  so.  And  now  tonight  I  am  to  meet 
her  again.  But  my  vixen  of  a  wife  has  got  scent  of  the  aflFair, 
and  thus  made  it  difficult  for  me  to  go.  Ah,  1*11  call  her  and  tell 
her  some  pretty  fable  that  may  set  me  free. 

{The  curtain  rises  on  the  simple  interior  of  a  Japanese  house. 
Mitsune  mounts  the  stage  and  goes  to  a  door  at  the  back.) 

Mitsune. — ^Halloo!  Halloo!  Are  you  there  ...  are 
you  there.? 

Wife. — ^You  are  pleased  to  call  me?    What  is  it  you  want.? 

Mitsune. — ^Well,  please  come  in. 

Wife. — ^Your  commands  are  obeyed. 

Mitsune. — My  reason  for  calling  you  is  simply  this:  {He 
pauses  a  moment  in  thought^  scratching  the  back  of  his  head)  I  want 
to  tell  you  how  much  my  spirits  have  been  affected  lately  by 
continual  dreams     .     .     .     that*s  why  I  called  you. 

Wife. — ^You^re  talking  rubbish!  Dreams  come  from  stomach 
trouble  .  .  .  and  do  not  come  true.  {With  an  ironical 
laugh.)     Don't  bother  your  head  about  them. 

Mitsune. — ^What  you  say  is  quite  correct  ...  as  usual. 
Dreams  do  not  come  true  nine  times  out  of  ten.  Still,  mine  have 
affected  my  spirits  to  such  an  extent  that  I  think  of  making 
some  pilgrimage  or  other  to  offer  up  prayers  both  for  you  and 
for  myself. 

fVife. — ^Where  will  you  go? 

Mitsune. — I  mean  to  worship  at  every  Shintau  shrine  and 
every  Buddhist  temi>le  throughout  the  land. 

Wife. — ^No  ...  no!  I  won't  allow  you  to  go  out  of 
the  house  for  a  single  hour. 
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Mitsune, — But — 

fVife. — If  you  are  so  completely  bent  upon  it  choose  some 
devotion  that  can  be  performed  at  home. 

Mitsune. — Some  devotion  to  be  performed  at  home?  What 
devotion  could  it  be? 

fViff. — ^Why     .     .     .     burning  incense  on  your  arm  or — 

Mitsune. — How  thoughtlessly  you  talk!  Such  a  devotion 
would  not  suit  me     ...     a  layman  if  ever  there  was  one: 

fVife. — I  won't  tolerate  any  devotion  that  cannot  be  per- 
formed at  home. 

Mitsune. — Well,  I  never  .  .  .  you  are  one  for  talking 
at  random.  Hang  it.  What  devotion  shall  it  be?  (He  reflects 
a  few  moments).  Ah!  I  have  it!  I  will  perform  the  devotion 
of  abstraction. 

Wife. — ^Abstraction?    What  is  it? 

Mitsune. — You  do  not  know?  {Obviously  making  up  the  tale 
as  he  talks.)  It  is  .  .  .  it  is  a  devotion  which  was  practised 
in  the  days  of  old  Saint  Daruma.  Blessings  on  him !  You  see  you 
put  your  head  under  what  is  called  the  "abstraction  blanket'' 
and  obtain  salvation  by  forgetting  all  things  past  and  to  come 
.     .     .     a  most  difficult  form  of  devotion. 

Wife. — ^About  how  long  does  it  take? 

Mitsune. — Well  ...  I  should  say  about  a  week  .  .  . 
or  two  weeks. 

Wife. — ^That's  too  long. 

Mitsune. — ^Then  for  how  long  would  my  own  darling  consent 
to  it  without  complaining? 

Wife. — ^About  one  hour  is  what  I  should  suggest  .  .  . 
but,  if  you  can  do  it  in  a  day,  you  are  welcome  to  try. 

Mitsune. — Please  .  .  .  won't  you  grant  me  at  least  a 
day  and  a  night? 

Wife. — ^A  day  and  a  night? 

Mitsune. — Yes. 

Wife. — I  don't  like  the  idea,  but  if  you  are  so  completely 
bent  on  it,  take  a  day  and  a  night  for  your  devotion. 

Mitsune. — Really  and  truly? 

Wife. — ^Yes,  really  and  truly. 

Mitsune. — Oh!  But  I  have  something  to  tell  you:  if  a 
woman  so  much  as  peep  through  a  chink,  to  say  nothing  of  her 
coming  into  the  room  where  the  devotee  is  sitting,  the  spell 
of  the  devotion  is  instantly  broken.  So  be  sure  .  .  .  very 
sure,  not  to  come  where  I  am. 
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Wife. — I  will  not  come  near  you.     So  perform  away. 

Mitsune. — ^Then  we  shall  meet  again  after  I  have  accom- 
plished my  task. 

Wife. — ^Yes     .     .     .    yes. 

Mitsune. — Goodbye. 

Wife. — ^You  seem  very  anxious  to  hurry  me  off. 

Mitsune  (Pushing  her  toward  the  door). — Oh,  no  ...  no 
not  at  all     .     .     goodbye     .     .     .     goodbye. 

Wife. — Goodbye. 

Mitsune. — ^As  I  said  before,  mind  you  don't  come  to  me.  We 
have  the  Buddhist's  warning  words:  "When  there  is  a  row  in 
the  kitchen,  to  be  rapt  in  abstraction  is  an  impossibility. " 

Wife. — I  don't  remember  them. 

Mitsune. — Oh  yes,  yes  ...  So  whatever  happens, 
don't  come  near  me. 

Wife. — I  shall  not  think  of  intruding. 

Mitsune. — Well,  then,  we  shall  meet  again  when  the  devotion 
is  over. 

Wife. — Eh?    Oh  yes     .     .     .     yes. 

Mitsune. — Goodbye     .     .     .     goodbye. 

Wife. — Funny,  I've  never  seen  you  hurry  before  .  .  . 
and  so  determined.     Goodbye.     (She  goes  out.) 

Mitsune  {Rubbing  his  hands  together  and  chuckling  to  himself). 
— What  fools  women  are  .  .  .  some  of  them!  She  believed 
me!     {He  calls.)    Taraukuwazhiya,  are  you  there .^ 

Servant. — ^Yes,  sir. 

Mitsune. — Come  in  here. 

Servant. — ^At  your  service. 

Mitsune. — Oh,  you've  been  quick  in  coming. 

Servant. — ^My  master  seems  to  be  in  good  spirits. 

Mitsune. — For  my  good  spirits  there  is  a  good  reason.  You 
see  I  have  an  engagement  with  my  beloved  Hana  this  evening. 
But  somehow  my  old  woman  got  scent  of  the  affair  so  I  told  her 
I  was  going  to  perform  the  religious  devotion  of  abstraction  for 
a  whole  day  and  night.  Clever,  eh?  For  carrying  out  my  plan 
of  going  to  see  Hana? 

Servant. — ^Yes     .     .     .     yes,  sir. 

Mitsune. — But  you  must  do  me  a  good  turn. 

Servant. — ^What  may  it  be? 

Mitsune. — Simply  this:  I  told  my  old  woman  not  to  intrude 
on  my  devotions,  but,  being  the  old  vixen  she  is,  she  may  peep  in. 
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Oh,  what  a  noise  she  would  make  if  $he  ever  learned  the  truth! 
So     ...     I  want  you  to  take  my  place  until  I  return. 

Servant. — But    .     .     . 

Mitsune. — But  what? 

Servant. — Well,  you  see     .     .     . 

Mitsune. — ^What  is  it? 

Servant. — I  would  rather  you  would  excuse  me. 

Mitsune. — ^Nonsense!  Am  I  not  master  in  my  own  house 
.     .     .     that  is,  when  my  wife  is  not  present? 

Servant. — ^But  I  would  rather  be  excused. 

Mitsune. — ^No,  no!    You  must  do  this  for  me. 

Servant. — Please     .     .     .     please   let   me   oflF. 

Mitsune. — ^You  heed  what  my  wife  says,  and  won^t  heed 
what  I  say  myself!  Stand  up  there!  Do  you  mean  that  you 
have  made  up  your  mind  to  brave  me?  {Threatening  to  beat  the 
servant.) 

Servant. — Oh!     I  will  obey! 

Mitsune. — ^Then  you  will  take  my  place  here? 

Servant. — ^Yes  yes  yes 

yes 

Mitsune. — Be  quiet  till  I  get  things  set  right  for  you  to  sit  in 
abstraction.     Here,  sit  down. 

Servant  (Sitting  on  the  floor). — ^Your  commands  are  laid  to 
heart. 

Mitsune  {Laughing  to  himself). — It's  going  to  be  a  little 
uncomfortable.  {He  throws  the  blanket  over  the  servants  head.) 
This  is  the  "abstraction  blanket".  Now  if  my  old  woman 
should  come  into  the  room  don't  .  .  .  don't  remove  the 
blanket. 

Servant. — ^Not  if  I  know  what's  good  for  me  .  .  .  um 
.     .     .     I'm  not  ready  to  die  yet,  master. 

Mitsune. — Then  be  careful.  {The  head  under  the  blanket  nods 
vigorously.)     I  will  be  back  soon. 

Servant. — Please  be  good  enough  to  return  quickly. 

Mitsune. — ^Yes  .  .  .  yes.  {He  goes  toward  the  window 
at  the  left.)  Well,  that's  over.  No  doubt  Hana  is  waiting  im- 
patiently for  me.  {He  goes  out.  Mitsune's  wife  appears  at 
the  back.) 

Wife  {Half  aloud). — ^Why  it's  much  more  uncomfortable 
than  I  had  supposed.  {She  comes  forward.)  Please  .  .  . 
please  .  .  .  you  told  me  not  to  come  to  you  and  I  had  in- 
tended not  to  do  so  but  I  felt  anxious.     Won't  you  lift  that 
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blanket  and  take  something?  {There  is  no  answer.)  Just  a 
little  cup  of  tea?  {The  figure  under  the  blanket  shakes  its  head.) 
The  thought  of  my  being  so  disobedient  and  coming  to  you 
after  the  care  you  took  to  tell  me  not  to  intrude  may  justly 
rouse  your  anger.  Forgive  me.  {Pause.)  Forgive  my  rude- 
ness. {The  figure  shakes  his  head.)  You  do  forgive  me!  Then 
take  that  blanket  oflF  and  repose  yourself  .  .  .  even  for  a 
minute.  {The  figure  shakes  its  head  again.)  You  may  say  "no" 
again  and  again,  but  I  will  have  it  off.  You  must  take  it  off. 
Do  you  hear?  {She  pulls  off  the  blanket.)  What!  You!  Ycu 
rascal!     Where  has  my  old  man  gone?     Speak!     Speak! 

Servant. — I     ...     I   know  nothing. 

Wife. — Speak!  Where  has  he  gone?  To  that  woman's 
house?  Speak  ....  or  I'll  .  .  .  I'll  tear  you  to  pieces. 
{She  flies  at  him.) 

Servant. — Yes  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  master  went  to  see 
Miss  Hana. 

Wife. — Miss  Hana,  do  you  say!  Say  Minx  .  .  .  say 
minx! 

Servant. — Yes     .     .     .     yes     .     .     .     yes! 

Wife. — How  came  you  to  be  sitting  here? 

Servant. — It  was  my  master's  orders. 

Wife. — So!  I'll  fix  him.  I  want  you  to  arrange  this  blanket 
on  top  of  me  just  as  it  was  arranged  on  you. 

Servant. — I     ...     I  would  rather  ask  you  to  excuse  me. 

Wife. — I  will  not. 

Servant. — Please     .     .     .     please  let  me  out  of  this. 

Wife. — No,  no!  You  must  arrange  the  blanket.  I  promise 
you  my  husband  shall  not  so  much  as  point  a  finger  at  you.  / 
am  master  in  this  house.     Do  you  hear  me? 

Servant. — ^Yes     .     .     .     yes. 

Wife. — ^Then  obey  me. 

Servant  {Picking  up  the  blanket). — I  fear  it  will  be  uncom- 
fortable, but  I  must  ask  you  to  put  your  head  under  this. 

Wife. — ^Arrange  me  so  that  he  will  think  it  is  still  you. 

Servant. — He  will  never  know.  It  will  do  very  nicely  like 
this. 

Wife.—W\\\  it? 

Servant  {Covering  her  heady  he  makes  a  motion  as  if  to  kick  her.) 
— Yes     .     .     .     yes. 

Wife  {Her  head  from  under  the  blanket). — Well,  then  .'  .  . 
go  and  rest.     {Her  head  pops  in  again.) 
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Servant  (Again  about  to  kick  her). — ^Your  commands  are  laid 
to  heart. 

Wife  (Again  her  head  appears). — ^Wait  a  moment. 

Servant. — ^Yes,  ma'am. 

fFife. — It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  you  are  not  to  tell 
my  husband  I  am  here. 

Servant. — I  should  not  think  of  it.     (He  moves  away.) 

Wife. — I  understand  you  have  been  wishing  for  a  purse  and 
silk  wrapper.  I  will  give  you  one  of  each  which  I  have  worked 
with  my  own  hands. 

Servant. — I  shall  be  grateful  for  your  kindness. 

Wife. — ^Now  be  oflF  to  bed     .     .     .     put  out  the  light. 

Servant. — ^Yes,  ma'am. 

(Taraukauwazhiya  puts  out  the  small  stand  lantern  and 
softly  closes  the  door  at  the  back  after  him.  After  a  pause — puru- 
tuated  by  loud  snores  from  under  the  blanket — ^Mitsune  is  heard 
singing:) 

Why    should    the    lonely   sleeper   heed 
The  midnight  bell,  the  bird  at  dawn.^ 
But  oh!    They're  sorrowful  indeed 
When  loosened  was  the  damask  zone. 

Her  image  still,  with  locks  that  sleep 
Had  tangled,  haunts  me,  and  for  aye; 
Like  willow  sprays  where  soft  winds  sweep 
All  tangled,  too,  my  feelings  lie. 

(He  appears  at  the  window.  In  a  loud  whisper ^  walking  back 
and  forth  and  rubbing  his  hands  together  joyously.) 

Mitsune. — Halloo!  Halloo!  Taraukauwazhiya!  I'm 
back!  I'm  back!  I'm  just  back.  (The  figure  under  the  blanket 
starts  up  suddenly.  Mitsune  enters  the  room.)  Poor  fellow! 
the  time  must  have  seemed  long  to  you.  I'll  tell  you  what  Hana 
said  to  me  last  night  if  you  care  to  listen  ...  do  you.^ 
(The  figure  nods  acquiescence.  Mitsune  sits.)  Well,  then,  I'll 
tell  you  all  about  it.  I  made  all  the  haste  I  could.  As  I  hurried 
along  I  thought  of  how  anxiously  Hana  must  be  waiting  for  me 
in  her  loneliness,  saying  to  herself,  perhaps,  with  the  Chinese 
poet: 

"He  promised,  but  he  comes  not,  and  I  lie  on  my  pillow  in  the 
^ fifth  watch  of  the  night: 

The^Jwind  shakes  the  pine  trees  and  the  bamboos;  can  it  be  my 
^beloved.?" 
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Then  as  I  was  about  to  ask  admittance  I  heard  the  dear  girl 
softly  singing: 

"The  breezes  through  the  pine  trees  moan, 

The  dying  torch  bums  low; 
Ah  me,  *tis  eerie  all  alone!  . 
Say,  will  he  come  or  no?" 
I  gently  rapped  on  the  door.     Hana  called,  "Who's  there? 
Who's  there?"    A  shower  was  falling  so  I  answered  singing: 
"Who  comes  to  see  you,  Hana  dear. 

Regardless  of  the  falling  rain? 
And  do  your  words,  *Who's  there,  who's  there?' 
Mean  that  you  wait  for  lovers  twain?" 
To  which  she  replied  laughingly: 

"What  a  fine  joke!    Well,  who  can  tell 

On  such  a  dark  and  rainy  night 
Who  ventures  out  must  love  me  well, 

And  I,  of  course,  must  be  polite, 
And  say:  Pray  sir,  pass  this  way!" 
And  with  these  words,  she  loosed  the  ring  and  staple  with  a 
cling-a-ling,  and  pushed  open  the  door  with  a  crick-tick;  and 
while  the  breeze  from  the  bamboo  blind  poured  toward  me  laden 
with  the  scent  of  flowers,  Hana,  clasping  light  my  hand,  drew  me 
in.     Ah,  you  can  guess  the  rest,  my  boy. 

{fFith  a  deep  sigh  and  a  shake  of  his  head  Mitsune  rises.) 
Too  soon  the  time  of  parting  came.     Hana  whispered  softly 
in  my  ear: 

"Methought  that  when  I  met  thee,  dearest  heart! 
I'd  tell  thee  all  that  swells  within  my  breast; 
But  now  already  'tis  the  hour  to  part 
And  oh!  how  much  still  lingers  unexpressed." 
But  for  all  her  entreaties,  and  for  all  my  own  regrets,  I  remember- 
ed that  "meeting  is  but  parting"  and 

Tearing  me  loose,  I  made  to  go;  farewell! 
Farewell  a  thousand  times,  like  ocean  sands 
Untold!    And  followed  by  her  distant  gaze 
I  went;  but  as  I  turned  me  round,  the  moon, 
A  slender  rim,  sparkling  remained  behind. 
And  oh,  what  pain  it  was  for  me  to  part! 
So  here  I  am  back  to  my  old  vixen  of  a  wife. 
Wife. — ^You  wretch!    You  wretch! 

{The  blanket  is  thrown  off  and  Mitsune's  wife  rushes  after 
hiniy  around  the  room  and  out  the  door  calling  as  the  curtain  falls.) 
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Persons 

The  Pilgrim  Rosei 
An  Envoy 
A  Minister 
The  Chorus 

The  Chorus. — 

Lost  in  the  pathless  world  of  woe, 

Where  nothing  is  but  only  seems, 

How  may  the  weary  pilgrim  know 

His  waking  moments  from  his  dreams? 
Rosei  {Entering  through  the  audience,  talking  as  he  walks  toward 
the  stage). — 

My  name  is  Rosei,  and  I  dwell  in  the  land  of  Shiyoku. 
Though  born  to  mortal  estate,  I  have  hitherto  idled  my  life  away 
without  so  much  as  seeking  to  tread  the  Buddhist  path.  But 
I  am  told  that  on  Mount  Yauhi  in  the  land  of  Ibara  there  dwells 
a  learned  and  venerable  priest;  I  now  turn  my  steps  after  the 
one  great  thing  needful. 

Behind  the  clouds,  in  distance  veiled 

The  well  known  landscape  fades  from  sight 

While  endless  peaks  my  feet  have  scaled 

This  many  a  weary  day  and  night. 
Chorus, — 

On  hill  and  moor  the  setting  sun 

Full  oft  has  left  him  desolate; 

But  half  his  course  at  length  is  run 

What  time  he  see  Kantamu's  gate. 

The  curtain  rises  on  the  yard  of  a  village  inn  at  Kantamu. 
At  the  right  is  a  large  flat  stone.  As  Rosei  mounts  the  stage j  a 
servant  runs  towards  him. 

Rosei. — Who  ho,  my  fellow! 

Servant. — ^To  serve  thee  is  my  wish. 

Rosei  {Looking  at  the  stone  curiously). — What  is  this? 
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Servant. — 'Tis  the  rock  of  dreams. 

Rosei. — Heaven  must  have  placed  it  in  my  way  to  bestow 
on  me  in  a  dream  a  taste  of  that  world  I  am  about  to  close  forever 
behind  me  by  renunciation  of  all  earthly  vanities. 

Servant. — I  do  not  understand. 

Rosei, — Never  mind,  I  will  rest  here. 

{He  reclines  on  the  stone  and  falls  asleep  as  the  servant  looking 
at  him  questioningly^  slowly  shaking  his  head,  goes  out.) 
Chorus. — 

'Tis  but  a  wayside  inn  to  spend  the  hour 

Of  burning  noon  or  wait  the  passing  shower; 

But  he  would  fain  through  some  strange  dream  be  led, 

And  on  the  magic  pillow  lays  his  head. 

{An  envoy  hurries  in.) 

Envoy  {Softly). — Rosei,  Rosei! 

Rosei. — Did  some  one  call.^ 

Envoy. — How  shall  I  venture  to  address  thee.^  I  have  a 
message  for  thee,  Rcsei. 

Rosei. — Who  then,  art  thou? 

Envoy. — ^An  ambassador  sent  by  the  emperor  of  the  land  of 
Ibara  to  tell  thee  that  'tis  his  imperial  desire  to  relinquish  the 
throne  in  thy  favour. 

Rosei  {Unable  to  believe  his  ears). — ^The — 

Envoy. — The  emperor  of  the  land  of  Ibara. 

Rosei. — ^And  for  what  cause  should  I  be  raised  to  the  supreme 
dignity? 

Envoy. — Because  thou  possessest  the  capacity  worthily  to 
rule  the  world.     But  tarry  not.     Deign  to  enter  the  palanquin 
sent  to  bear  thee  to  the  capitol.     {Bowing  low.)     It  is  there  at 
the   gate. 
Rosei  {Rising  and  going  toward  the  gate.) — 

What  may  this  strange  message  mean? 

For  the  imperial  palanquin 

Strewn  with  gems  of  radiant  hue 

Sparkling  like  the  evening  dew 

For  my  poor  limbs  was  ne'er  designed. 
Chorus. — 

Strange  to  leave  the  world  behind. 
Rosei. — 

But  perchance,  perchance  of  highest  heaven 

To  scale  the  heights  to  me  is  given. 

{The  lights  fade  out.) 
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Chorus. — 

Onward  the  palanquin  they  bear 

In  jewelled  flowery  radiance  fair; 

And  he  (not  knowing  that  his  power 

Forms  but  the  dream  of  one  short  hour) 

Out  soars  the  clouds  to  find  a  throne 

'Mid  scenes  of  beauty  past  comparison. 

(The  scene  has  changed  to  a  room  in  an  old  oriental  palace. 
RosEi  is  seated  on  a  high  throne  surrounded  by  servants.     The 
lights  slowly  come  up.) 
Chorus. — 

For  ne'er  in  those  old  halls  imperial, 

Bathed  in  the  moonbeams  bright, 

Or  where  the  dragon  soars  on  clouds  ethereal, 

Was  ever  seen  so  strange  and  wondrous  sight: 

With  golden  sand  and  silver  pebbles  white 

Is  strewn  the  floor; 

And  at  the  corners  four, 

Through  gates  inlaid 

With  diamonds  and  jade, 

Pass  throngs  whose  vestments  are  of  radiant  light. 

Here  countless  gifts  the  folk  are  bearing. 

Precious  as  myriad  coins  of  finest  gold; 

And  here,  the  lesser  with  the  greater  sharing. 

Advance  the  vassals  bold, 

Their  banners  to  display 

That  paint  the  sky  with  colors  gay, 

While  rings  the  air  as  had  the  thunder  rolled. 

(RosEi  claps  his  hands  tzvice  and  there  is  dancing  and  soft 
music.  A  Minister  hearing  a  large  amber  goblet  comes  toward 
the  throne  and  bows  low  before  his  master:) 

Minister. — How    shall    I    venture    to    address  your  majesty? 
Tis  already  fifty  years  since  your  majesty  deigned  to  ascend  the 
throne;  but  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  partake  of  this  elixir,  your 
imperial  life  may  be  prolonged  to  a  millennium.     Therefore  have 
I  brought  hither  the  nectar  and  the  patera. 
Rosei. — What  then  may  the  nectar  be? 
Minister. — 'Tis  the  drink  of  the  immortals. 
Rosei. — ^And  the  patera? 
Minister. — 'Tis   their  wine  cup. 
Rosei. — ^A  thousand  years  this  potion  gives. 
Minister. — ^Ten  thousand  springs  my  lord  outlives. 
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Rosei. — ^The  glorious  sceptre  swaying. 
Minister. — ^Happy  multitudes  obeying. 
Chorvs. — 

Every  town  and  every  cot 

Blest  forever  in  its  lot. 

(RosEi  drinks  from  the  goblet  and  passes  it  on  to  the  guests. 
The  dancing  begins  again.) 
Chorus. — 

Oh,  lot  immortal!  rapture  flowery  fair! 

Thou  bearest  new  blossoms  still: 

Each  laughing  guest  of  nectar  quaffs  his  fill, 

And  bids  the  others  share. 
Rosei. — 

Go  circling  round  forever. 
Chorus. — 

Filling  the  winecups  of  the  flowers, 

Might  grow  to  be  a  mighty  river: 

But  oh!  what  joys  more  fixed  are  ours! 

Our  nectar  is  a  living  spring 

Whose  flowery  waters  never  shall  run  dry, 

What  though  we  quaff  for  aye 

Their  heavenly  dews,  and  dance  and  sing 

All  through  the  day  and  night, 

Not  parting  day  from  night 

'Mid  dazzling  pomp  and  joys  more  ravishing 

Than  e'er  before  were  showered  on  mortal  sight. 
Rosei. — 

Oh,  radiant  springtime  of  delight. 

No,  midday's  shining  here! 
Chorus. — 

Tis  midday  lighting  up  the  heaven: 
Rosei  {The  lights  begin  to  fade). — 

No,  'tis  the  moonbeams  sparkling  clear! 
Chorus. — 

Scarce  hath  the  springtide  brought  the  flowers, 
Rosei. — 

When  scarlet  leaves  fall  through  the  bowers; 
Chorus. — 

And  summer  hardly  'gins  to  reign, 
Rosei. — 

Ere  snow  lines  all  the  plain. 
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Chorus. — 

Spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter — all  turn  round; 

No  herbs  so  rare  but  strew  the  ground; 

In  one  short  day  no  flower  but  charms  his  sense, 

And  all  is  sweet  magnificence. 

(By  this  time  the  lights  have  jntirely  faded  outy  after  a  pause 
they  come  up  again  slowly.     The  scene  is  again  the  small  courtyard 
of  a  village  inn.     Rosei  is  still  asleep  on  the  dream  stone.) 
Chorus. — 

So  speed  the  hours,  and  now  the  time  is  o'er; 

His  many  years  of  splendor  are  no  more: 

'Twas  all  a  dream,  whose  every  shadowy  grace 

Must  in  a  moment  vanish  into  space. 

Naught,  as  he  wakes,  bequeathing  in  their  stead 

Save  the  famed  pillow  where  he  laid  his  head. 
Rosei. — 

Mine  eyelids  ope  and  the  fair  vision  fades: 
Chorus. — 

His  eyelids  ope,  and  all  the  grandeur  fades: 

Astonished  he  sits  up. 
Rosei. — 

But  those  sweet  maids, 

In  brilliant  garb,  singing  soft  melodies.^ 
Chorus. — 

'Twas  but  the  zephyr  rustling  through  the  trees. 
Rosei. — 

And  those  vast  halls  of  royal  wealth  and  pride  .^ 
Chorus. — 

Naught  but  this  inn  where  you  did  turn  aside. 
Rosei. — 

My  reign  of  many  years? 
Chorus. — 

One  hour  of  dreams 

While  in  the  pot  a  mess  of  millet  steams. 
Rosei. — 

Strange!     Passing  strange! 
Chorus. — 

But  he  that  ponders  well 

Will  find  all  life  the  selfsame  story  tell. 

That,  when  death  comes,  a  century  of  bliss 

Fades  like  a  dream;  that  'tis  in  naught  but  this 

Must  end  the  monarch's  many  years  of  state. 
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Age  long  drawn  out,  the  ambition  to  be  great, 
And  all  that  brilliant,  all  that  joyful  seems, 
For  there  is  naught  on  earth  but  fading  dreams. 

Rosei  {Falling  on  his  knees). — 

Save,  Precious  Triad,     .     .     .     save  a  suppliant  soul! 

Chorus. — 

And  thus  this  man  has  reached  the  goal, 
Through  insight  to  renounce  all  earthly  things. 
Thrice-blessed  the  dream  which  such  salvation  brings! 
LIFE  IS  A  DREAM  is  what  the  pilgrim  learns. 
Nor  asks  for  more,  but  straightway  home  returns. 

Curtain 
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THE  SANENESS 
OF  GEORGE  GIFFARD 

By     Christabel  F.  Fiske 

IT  is  a  commonplace  of  literary  criticism  that  the  many 
vagaries  and  extravagances  marking  the  Elizabethan  era 
both  in  its  life  arid  its  literature  were  on  the  whole  youth- 
ful manifestations  of  a  nation's  exuberant  vitality  which, 
beneath  superficial  effervescence,  was  moving  steadily 
and  strongly  along  towards  sane  and  vital  issues.  It  is 
likewise  a  commonplace  of  historical  research  that  in  England  the 
witchcraft  mania  raged  less  furiously  and  fatally  than  in  con- 
tinental countries.  In  the  light  of  these  two  facts  I  have  been 
tempted  to  dwell  for  a  while  upon  a  quaint  little  book  of  George 
GiiFard,  an  English  clergyman,  and  chiefly,  to  mark  in  its  pages  the 
action  of  a  strong  and  humane  intellect  which,  clogged  by  many  a 
superstition,  nevertheless  worked  itself  logically  out  into  an 
attitude  which,  had  it  prevailed  universally,  would  have  meant 
for  the  so-called  witches,  cessation  of  all  active  persecution. 
Moreover,  I  believe  that  George  GiiFard  did  not  stand  by  himself, 
or  with  only  a  few  scattered  sympathizers.  The  nation  must 
have  been  leavened  with  a  goodly  number  of  persons  who  like  him 
condemned,  but  dared  not  voice  their  condemnation,  the 
terrible  excesses  caused  by  fear  and  madness.  Not  only  because 
of  his  unique  fashion  of  reasoning  himself  out,  from  mistaken 
premises  sometimes,  into  a  position  grounded  upon  sense  and 
humanity,  but  also  because  of  his  significance  as  exponent  of  the 
strong  current  of  national  common  sense,  it  has  seemed  to  me 
worth  while  to  study  somewhat  carefully  his  little  bock  entitled 
A  Dialog  upon  Witches  and  Witchcraft. 

A  slight  sketch  of  the  clergymen  who,  like  GifFard,  voiced  in 
decisive  books,  between  1563  and  1710,  their ^protest  against  the 
popular  madness  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  indicate  properly  his 
position  and  views.  It  was  in  1563,  when  the  witch  persecution 
was  at  its  height,  that  the  German  physician,  Johann  Meyer, 
raised  his  voice  in  protest.  Emboldened  by  his  example,  other 
men  followed  him  at  intervals,  championing  the  unhappy  victims 
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of  a  popular  madness.  For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  pens  of 
ready  writers  were  busy  swaying  or  molding  popular  opinion. 
Most  of  these  writers  supported  the  orthodox  view;  but  a  noble 
line  of  men — lawyers,  doctors,  priests  and  merchants — joined 
hands  with  Meyer  across  a  century  when  reason  was  drowned  in 
fear,  passing  on  from  man  to  man  the  flickering  torch  of  truth 
and  sanity.  By  1710,  when  Dr.  Hutchinson  wrote  his  History 
of  Witchcraft^  the  full  force  of  the  madness  had  spent  itself,  and, 
as  he  implies  in  his  preface,  it  is  rather  for  fear  of  some  future  re- 
currence of  the  delusion,  than  from  pressure  of  present  exigency, 
that  he  wrote  his  book. 

Roughly  speaking,  therefore,  it  was  from  1562-1718  that  the 
opponents  of  the  witchcraft  persecution  did  their  work;  and  among 
the  men  who,  seeing  beyond  their  contemporaries,  dared  also 
speak,  the  Church  numbered  her  valiant  quota.  Their  attitude 
is  the  more  interesting  in  that,  in  a  sense,  the  accusation  that 
"witchcraft  is  priest  craft"  was  too  true.  The  superstition  had 
its  strongest  root  in  a  few  ill-interpreted  verses  of  Scripture;  and 
it  was  the  oracles  of  the  Church  that  dictated  these  interpreta- 
tions. This  being  the  fact,  the  attitude  of  these  protesting 
clergymen  is  most  remarkable.  The  training  of  the  lawyer  led 
him  in  its  very  nature  to  view  things  in  their  practical  aspects; 
that  of  the  doctor,  acquainting  him  with  the  intimate  relations 
that  exist  between  body  and  spirit,  must  have  inevitably  disposed 
him  to  see  in  the  merely  physical  a  fertile  seedbed  for  psychical 
phenomena.  But  the  true  son  of  the  Church  had  no  such  health- 
ful, counteracting  influence.  Steeped  in  its  ancient  and  mediaeval 
lore,  no  marvel  would  seem  too  great  for  his  acceptance.  Yet  out 
from  her  courts  of  dream  and  tradition  stepped  these  men  of 
level  head  and  steady  nerves,  to  stand  Hke  rocks  amid  floods  of 
turbulent  superstition. 

Of  these  men  I  have  noted  eleven  who  lent  to  their  protest 
the  permanence  of  print.  Of  others,  such  as  the  plucky  parishioner 
of  Saint  Cross,  Roger  Brennon,  who,  after  the  banishment  from 
Metz  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  picked  up  the  weapon  he  had  dropped, 
and,  vanquishing  the  chief  inquisitor  in  argument,  threw  open  the 
prison-doors,  I  have  found  some  scattered  mention.  How 
many  such  names  lived  only  in  the  hearts  of  those  whose  lives 
they  saved,  we  shall  never  know.  Of  these  eleven  men,  however, 
we  have  the  views  and  arguments  embodied  in  bold  books,  most 
of  which  raised  storms  of  protest  among  their  contemporaries. 
All  men  of  some  distinction  among  their  fellows,  these  eleven  are 
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well  calculated  to  illustrate  the  ebb  and  flow  of  rationalistic 
opinion  among  the  clergy. 

The  list  subdivided  itself  along  three  lines.  First  we  have 
one  group  of  continental  and  another  group  of  English  clergymen. 
The  continental  group  composed  of  two  Germans  (Spee  and 
Greve),  two  Dutchmen  (Loos  and  Bekker),  and  a  Spaniard  (de 
Valentia);  and  their  style  is  in  general  distinguished  by  scholastic 
dignity,  broken  occasionally  by  bursts  of  lofty  indignation.  The 
Englishmen,  on  the  other  hand,  write  in  free  colloquial  fashion. 
One  group  addresses  primarily  persons  of  culture  and  education; 
the  other,  the  common  people.  Their  respective  attitudes  are 
fairly  represented  by  the  positions  formally  assumed  by  Bekker 
on  the  one  hand,  and  by  GiiFard  on  the  other.  The  former  says, 
"As  for  the  common  people,  they  know  nothing  for  the  most  part, 
but  a  little  by  hearsay;  so  that  there  is  no  relying  on  them,  and  it 
js  sure  without  mistake  that,  for  the  most  part,  what  the  most 
illiterate  believe  and  practise  is  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the 
Divines  ...  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  on  this 
subject. "  Says  GiiFard  in  contrast,  "  I  had  not  this  mind  to  set 
forth  in  any  large  discourse  what  hath  been  judged  and  deemed 
in  former  times  by  learned  men;  but  only  to  give  a  taste  to  the 
simpler  sort,  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  unto  which  only  do  I 
lean  ...  It  is  that  which  I  am  able,  not  written  for  those 
that  know  more,  .  .  .  but  to  the  benefit  of  those  that  want 
it  (knowledge)." 

Second,  the  English  group  is  entirely  Protestant,  while  the 
continental  group  is  divided  between  the  Catholic  and  the 
Protestant  Churches.  It  is  noticeable  that  while  the  Germans 
and  Dutchmen  are  persecuted  and  driven  from  place  to  place, 
either  by  the  opposing  sect  for  heresy,  or  by  both  sects  for  their 
witchcraft  views,  the  Englishmen,  except  GifFard,  live  unmolested 
in  their  country  parishes.  The  resulting  provinciality,  which  has 
filled  the  English  books  with  a  delightful  flavor  of  rustic  folk-lore, 
has  resulted  in  one  deplorable  defect — a  defect  in  temper. 
Of  this  defect,  I  can  find  not  a  trace  among  continental  writers. 
The  note  of  religious  bitterness  is  not  sounded  there.  Spee,  for 
instance,  has  no  time  for  such  bitterness.  He  must  set  his  own 
house  in  order;  and  sorrowful  is  his  admission  of  the  guilt  of  his 
own  land  and  Church.  "It  must  be  noticed,*'  says  he,  "that 
with  us  Germans,  and  especially  with  the  Catholics,  superstition, 
envy,  crime,  calumny,  slander,  abuse,  backbiting  are  deeply  inter- 
mingled."    As  for  Greve,  the  Protestant,  he  generously  marshals 
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the  Catholic  opponents  of  the  persecution  abreast  of  those  of  his 
own  sect.  In  England  all  is  different.  Harsnet's  book  is,  from 
beginning  to  end,  one  scathing  arraignment  of  the  Catholic 
Church;  Gaule  says  "that  there  has  been,  are,  and  are  likely  to 
be,  more  witches  upon  the  Popish  than  in  the  Protestant  Religion. 
For  not  only  their  Popes,  Priests,  Friars,  Nuns,  (many  of  them) 
have  been  notorious  witches,  but  their  miracles  and  superstitious 
rites  are  little  better  than  kinds  of  witchcrafts. "  As  for  Ady,  he 
is  fairly  vicious.  "This  miserable  massacre  of  people"  he  says, 
"hath  been  but  a  trick  of  Anti-Christ  (Pope)  to  destroy  the 
world."  ...  The  Pope  is  "The  Man  of  Sin,"  "the  Whore 
of  Rom.e,"   "the  Grand  Witch  of  the  Christian  World." 

The  clerical  opponents  are  divided,  in  the  third  place,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  in  which  they  deliver  their  attack.  One 
set  of  them  dealt  their  blows  directly  at  the  superstition  itself; 
the  ether  set,  at  the  current  mode  of  legal  procedure  in  respect  to 
witchcraft.  It  was  such  books  as  Glanville's  On  Witches^  and 
King  James'  Demonologyj  with  their  circumstantial  descriptions 
of  the  Witches'  Sabbath,  and  the  Pact,  that  the  one  group 
attacked;  such  a  monument  of  horror  as  the  Malleus  Malle- 
ficarunif  with  its  exposition  and  justification  of  the  current 
barbarous  legal  procedure  that  aroused  the  ether.  The  first 
group  composed  of  George  GiiFard,  Bishop  Harsnet,  Pedro  de 
Valentia,  John  Gaule,  Thomas  Ady,  N.  Orchard,  Balthazar 
Bekker,  Dr.  Hutchinson;  the  second,  of  Cornelius  Loos,  Greve, 
and  Frederick  Spee.  It  is  with  the  first  group  only,  as  furnish- 
ing background  for  GifFard,  that  we  need  to  deal.  A  reference  to 
Loos,  however,  is  not  inappropriate  since,  though  his  book  is 
fundam-entally  directed  at  the  torture-system,  it  may  be  regarded, 
in  its  direct  abolishment  of  the  popular  superstitions  nourished 
upon  it,  as  combining  in  itself  the  two  methods  of  attack  by 
which  the  clerical  opponents  approached  the  whole  question, 
namely,  by  dealing  with  the  legal  forms  involved,  and  with  the 
superstition  itself. 

Loos  was  born  in  Gouda,  Holland;  being  an  ardent  Catholic 
he  was  finally  driven  from  his  native  land.  Called  at  last  to  the 
University  at  Treves,  he  found  in  that  region  the  witch  persecution 
at  its  height.  The  actual  sight  of  such  suffering  roused  the 
interest  already  wakened  in  him  by  Meyer's  book,  written 
thirty  years  before,  to  the  point  of  passion.  Seeing  that  the 
basis  of  persecution  lay  roundly  in  Binsfeld's  book.  Malleus 
Mallificarumy   which    maintained    that   all    extorted    from   the 
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witches  under  tc  rture  must  be  believed,  he  wrote  his  own  work, 
De  Vera  et  Falsa  Magia,  in  which  he  simply  demolished  the 
logic  of  torture  by  proving  that  the  phenomena  confessed  by  the 
witches,  under  its  compulsion,  were  without  any  possible  founda- 
tion in  fact.  As  has  been  interestingly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Adams, 
while  his  argument  follows  the  main  lines  of  Meyer's  he  differs 
from  him  in  laying  the  stories  told  by  the  witches  to  a  perfectly 
conscious  deceit,  practised  in  order  to  avoid  further  pain;  while 
Meyer  held  that  their  confessions  were  pure  hysteria  and  delusion. 
Turning  now  to  that  group  of  men  who  followed  the  lines 
laid  down  by  Loos  in  his  direct  dealing  with  the  superstition  it- 
self, so  amply  nourished  by  the  forced  or  deluded  confessions, 
above  referred  to,  we  come  first  to  GifFard's  name.  Reserving 
him  for  more  extended  notice  we  only  here  em.phasize  the  fact 
that  he  occupies  a  position  far  behind  that  of  Loos  in  the  drift 
toward  complete  rationalism.  The  criticism  of  him  by  a  later 
opponent  is  quite  just;  namely,  that  "since  he  declares  that 
witches  have  familiars,  he  showed  that  he  hath  much  yielded  to 
those  strong  delusions  that  have  deceived  many.  Samuel  Hars- 
nett,  twenty  years  later,  steps  boldly  forward  beside  Loos, 
"scoffing  openly  at  the  whole  body  of  witchcraft  superstition, 
declaring  it  delusion  and  humbug."  Harsnet  is  unique  and 
interesting  in  that  he  alone  among  the  clerical  opponents  attempts 
to  laugh  the  whole  business  out  of  existence.  His  method  was 
evidently  looked  at  askance  by  his  brothers  in  the  Church, 
Hutchinson  remarking  in  the  introduction  to  his  book  that  "the 
Chaplain  to  Archbishop  Bancroft  has  both  disapproved  and 
ridiculed  their  follies  with  greater  freedom  than  I  have  ventured 
to  make  use  of. " 

*  Pedro  de  Valentia's  work  on  witchcraft  rests  in  manuscript 
in  the  old  archives  of  the  Inquisition;  but  I  have  Thomas  Wright's 
word  for  it  that  "he  adopts  entirely  the  opinion  that  the  acts 
confessed  by  the  witches  were  imaginary;  that  he  attributes 
them  partly  to  the  methods  in  which  the  examinations  were 
carried  on,  and  to  the  desire  of  the  ignorant  people  to  escape  by 
saying  what  they  thought  would  please  their  persecutors;  and 
partly  to  the  effects  of  the  ointments  and  draughts  which  they 
had  been  taught  to  use,  and  which  were  composed  of  ingredients 
that  produced  sleep  and  acted  upon  the  imagination  and  the 
mental  faculties."  It  will  be  noted  that  de  Valentia  has  in- 
troduced a  distinct  scientific  medical  element  into  his  theories. 
John  Gaule  represents  an  ebbing  back  from  the  positions  cf 
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Harsnett  and  de  Valentia  towards  GiiFard.  Gaule  was  "a 
preacher  of  the  word"  at  Great  Stoughton  in  the  country  of 
Huntingdon  at  the  tim.e  when  Matthew  Hopkins,  the  witchfinder, 
was  sweeping  through  England,  leaving  ruin  to  mark  his  path. 
Gaule  has  been  accused  of  systematically  altering  his  political 
views  in  accordance  with  the  predominance  of  Royalist  or  Puritan; 
but  there  was  nothing  of  shifting  or  time-serving  in  the  way  in 
which  he  roused  himself  against  the  barbarity  of  Hopkin's 
measures.  Gaule  was,  nevertheless,  full  of  the  superstitions  of  his 
day.  The  later  critic  of  Giffard  remarks  justly  enough  also,  of 
Gaule,  "He  hath  much  swerved  from  the  truth  in  this  subject  of 
witches  and  witchcraft,  in  that  he  yieldeth  at  all  to  the  commxn 
contagion  of  error  that  hath  defiled  the  world  .  .  .  that 
witches  in  the  Scripture-sense  are  such  as  have  made  a  familiar 
compact  with  the  devil,  and  receive  power  from  him  to  kill  and  the 
like." 

Coming  at  length  to  Ady  himself,  who  is  the  just-menticned 
critic  of  GifFard  and  Gaule,  we  find  him.,  as  might  be  expected, 
advancing  distinctly  ahead  of  them.  He  maintains,  truly,  that' 
there  are  witches — "for  that  were  my  error  to  deny,  seeing  that 
the  Scripture  doth  manifestly  condemn  them;"  but  these  Scrip- 
ture-witches, he  maintains,  are  merely  charlatans,  diviners, 
jugglers,  planetarians,  sooth-sayers,  etc. — mere  professional  cheats 
(such  as  are  still  condemned  in  some  of  our  modern  statute-books.) 
Ady's  bock  is  an  odd  combination  of  advice  to  judges,  sheriffs, 
justices  of  the  peace  and  grand  jurymen, — and  of  legends  and 
anecdotes  of  the  countryside. 

If  little  is  known  of  Ady,  almost  no  facts  can  be  discovered  of 
"N.  Orchard."  His  book  is  interesting  in  that  the  whole  force  of 
his  argument  against  the  existence  of  witches  and  witchcraft, 
which  he  utterly  denies, — is  based  upon  purely  doctrinal  grounds. 
This  element  has,  of  course,  been  touched  upon  in  some  of  the 
ether  books;  but  I  have  yet  found  no  clergyman's  book,  strange 
though  it  may  seem,  that  rested  its  whole  argument  upon  such 
foundations  as  is  implied  in  the  following  statements  of  Orchard, 
which  represent  the  whole  book.  "The  Doctrine  of  Devils," 
he  says,  "is  a  most  abominable  Heterodoxy  and  Apostasy";  and 
he  goes  on  to  prove  this  thesis  by  the  following  typical  arguments. 
"The  Doctrine  of  Devils  abuseth  the  Blessed  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
mightily,  since  it  makes  the  devil  equal  to  God  in  power."  "The 
Doctrine  of  Devils  draweth  men  off  particularly  from  that  most 
comfortable  and  fundamental  article  of  Christian  Creed,  namely. 
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the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  since,  if  devils  too  can  be  in- 
carnated in  flesh  [in  familiar  spirits]  then  is  Christ's  Incarnation 
an  ordinary  prank."  "The  First  Person  of  the  Godhead  is 
mightily  abused  by  this  Doctrine,  since  this  good  and  godly 
Doctrine  setteth  up  one  Belzebub  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  great 
Jehovah."  He  ends  with  the  statement  that  the  Doctrine  of 
Devils  is  destructive  both  in  respect  of  reason,  sense,  and  traffic, 
the  last  argument  being  quaint;  "for  who,"  he  says,  "will  dare  to 
venture  to  the  Indies,  pass  channel,  or  venture  in  a  sound  boat 
until  he  has  gotten  the  blessing  of  all  the  witches  of  the  vicinity!" 

We  come  at  length  to  Balthazar  Bekker,  significant  at  once 
from  the  scope  of  his  book,  and  from  the  interesting  way  in  which 
he  suggests,  notwithstanding  an  inconceivable  advance  over  them, 
various  aspects  and  points  of  view  of  his  clerical  predecessors. 
Like  most  of  his  predecessors,  he  was  roused  to  his  attack  by  in- 
tense pity  for  the  victims  of  the  persecution.  Like  Orchard,  the 
main  object  of  his  contention  was  the  freeing  of  doctrine  from 
heresy.  Like  GiiFard,  he  felt  resting  heavily  on  his  soul  his 
responsibility  as  a  pastor.  Like  Loos,  Greve,  and  GiiFard  he  had 
suffered  persecution  for  his  conscience'  sake. 

He  is,  however,  immensely  different  from  them  all,  being  the 
first  among  the  clergymen  to  rest  his  opposition  upon  thorough 
going  scientific  rationalistic  grounds.  He  says  justly,  if  patroniz- 
ingly, "Those  other  opponents,  who  have  written  before  have 
been  somewhat  retarded  by  prejudices  that  stick  to  their  minds; 
though  they  have  freed  themselves  from  many  others;  for  I  own 
that  they  have  proceeded  so  far  as  to  destroy  most  of  the  works  of 
thie  devil,  at  least  in  so  far  as  to  free  men  from  superstition  and 
frivolous  fears.  But  as  for  me,  I  would,  if  it  were  possible, 
altogether  overthrow  them,  and  not  leave  one  stone  upon  an- 
other." Scoffing  at  Spinoza,  he  brings  boldly  forward  that 
Cartesian  doctrine  that  between  the  world  of  spirits  and  bodies 
an  irreconcilable  division  is  placed;  out  of  this  Cartesian  duality, 
he  drew  a  proposition  of  importance  for  Demonology; — namely, 
that  the  spirit  is  not  able  to  assume  a  body.  "It  is  impossible 
that  a  spirit,  the  essence  of  which  consists  in  thought,  without 
bodily  instrumentaHty,  should  work  excitingly  in  another  spirit, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  body.  Thus  the  power  of  devil  to  work  upon 
men  is  a  chimera." 

We  have  already  touched  upon  Hutchinson's  book,  written 
in  the  decline  of  the  panic.  It  copies  GifFard  in  its  Dialogue  form. 
I  have  not  had  time  to  thoroughly  examine  it,  but  have  been 
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struck  by  two  curiously  modern  notes;  first,  his  recognition 
that  the  root  of  the  whole  evil  lay  in  the  tendency  of  the  popular 
imagination  to  revel  in  horrid  and  uncanny  fancies.  He  de- 
precates the  fact  that  "these  books  or  narratives  are  in  trades- 
men's shops  and  farmers'  houses  .  .  .  and  are  continually 
leavening  the  minds  of  the  youth  that  delight  in  such  subjects. " 
The  other  paragraph  was  to  the  effect  that  modem  civilization  is 
but  a  veneer,  covering  the  old  chaos  of  passion  and  superstition, — 
a  sentiment  which  of  late  has  shaken  off  from  itself  any  suspicion 
of  academic  flavor.  "  If  the  same  notions  were  to  prevail  again, " 
he  says,  "  (and  superstition  is  never  far  off),  no  man's  life  would 
be  safe  in  his  house;  for  the  fantastic  opinions  that  support  the 
vulgar  ...  do  rob  us  of  all  the  defences  that  God  and  nature 
have  placed  for  our  security."  So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  a 
hasty  survey,  Hutchinson's  book  is  a  thoroughly  rationalistic 
work,  discussed,  however,  from  the  popular,  rather  than  the 
scientific,  standpoint. 

So  much  of  a  preliminary  sketch  has  seemed  necessary  to 
justly  place  Giffard  in  the  evolution,  along  this  line,  of  rationalistic 
thought,  and  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  deal  intensively  with 
Giffard's  book.  May  I  pause  a  moment,  as  extremely  significant, 
ever  the  dates  cf  these  protesting  clergymen's  books:  Loos,  1593; 
Giffard,  15Q3;  Harsnett,  1613;  de  Valentia;  Greve,  1607;  Spee; 
Gaule,  1646;  Ady,  1 66 1 ;  Orchard,  i676;Bekker,  1690;  Hutchinson 
171 8.  Of  this  list  six,  we  note,  are  Englishmen,  and  of  them 
Giffard  is  the  first  by  twenty  years;  and  in  passing  it  may  be  added 
that,  in  a  dull  little  book  entitled  "A  Discourse  of  the  Subtill 
Practices  of  Devils  by  Witches  and  Sorcerers,"  he  is  the  first  of 
these  protesting  clergymen,  antedating  Loos'  book  by  five  years. 
Naive  as  it  is,  and  credulous  of  many  a  superstition,  we  can  yet 
see  reflected  in  it  the  first  efforts  of  the  English  mind  in  its 
emergence   from    the    horrors   of   witch-mania.     It   marks    the  \ 

beginning  of  the  struggle,  just  as  Hutchinson's  book  marks  the 
end. 

Our  first  fact  concerning  George  Giffard  is  that  he  was  a 
student  at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  "several  years  to  1568."  By  a 
rough  guess,  this  would  place  his  birth  approximately  about  the 
year  1545.  He  was  born,  then,  during  the  period  when  the  Eng- 
lish Church  was  definitely  severing  itself  from  the  Church  of 
Rome;  and  during  his  youth  England  passed  through  those  tran- 
sitions of  religious  ferment  which  finally  ended  tranquilly  under 
the  enlightened  despotism  of  Elizabeth.     Mary's  reign  ended  in 
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1558,  and  GiiFard's  early  manhood  witnessed  the  return  of  those 
Protestants  who,  during  that  monarch's  rule,  had  been  driven  as 
exiles  to  foreign  lands.  "During  their  foreign  sojourn,  these 
exiles  had  become  acquainted  with  a  type  of  reformed  religion 
very  different  from  that  which  had  been  adopted  by  their  own 
church,  and  they  endeavored  to  impress  this  upon  the  acceptance 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  disciples  of  the  foreign  reformers, 
who  soon  obtained  the  name  of  Puritans,  finally  separated 
formally  from  the  Church  in  1566." 

During  GifFard's  Oxford  days,  then,  the  peculiar  views  of  the 
Puritans  were  propagating  themselves  in  England  with  all  the 
vigor  of  a  sturdy  new  growth.  As  for  Oxford  itself,  we  know  that, 
while  the  University  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  first  greatly 
interested  in  the  acts  of  the  Reformation,  the  choice  of  it  as  the 
scene  for  trial  and  burning  of  Cranmer,  Latimer  and  Ridley  forced 
upon  it  doctrinal  questions.  Thus  by  the  time  Giffard  went  to 
Oxford,  the  voice  of  Puritanism  was  making  itself  heard  even  in 
those  conservative  old  Halls.  And  it  seems  probable  that 
GiiFard's  mind  was  there  first  tinctured  with  the  doctrine  that 
afterwards  was  to  cost  hinr  many  hardships,  especially  if,  as  is 
thought,  Giffard  was  one  of  those  several  persons  in  his  time  and 
before,  that  did,  "though  beneficed,  return  to  this  University  to 
further  instruct  themselves  in  learning  and  by  polite  converstion." 
Such  desultory  and  "polite  conversation"  would  naturally  in- 
clude the  new  gossip  and  questions  of  the  day. 

For  twelve  years  we  know  little  of  his  life,  save  that  he 
published  two  books,  one  in  1573,  a  translation  of  Fulke's  "Pre- 
lections on  the  Sacred  and  Holy  Revelations,"  and  the  other 
"Country  Divinity."  This  last  was  so  popular  that  it  probably 
was  the  means  of  winning  for  him  in  1 582  the  living  of  All  Saints, 
with  Saint  Peter's,  at  Maiden.  His  pastorate  was  an  active  one; 
he  became  greatly  beloved  of  his  people,  their  testimony  being 
that  "they,  the  inhabitants,  had  been  greatly  nourished  and 
strengthened  in  many  good  graces  by  his  doctrine;  that  the  out- 
rage of  many  notorious  sins  was  abated,  and  suppressed,  to  the 
great  glory  of  Almighty  God." 

In  1584,  his  growing  sympathy  with  Puritanism  prompted 
him  to  a  decisive  step.  In  January  of  that  year,  he  openly  joined 
a  synod  of  non-comforming  Essex  clergymen;  and  publicly  re- 
fused to  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  Bishop  of  London  ordered  his  imprisonment.  The  Arch- 
bishop backed  the  Bishop,  in  spite  of  protests  from  the  Lord 
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Treasurer,  and  said  "that  he  had  rather  die  or  live  in  prison  all 
his  days,  rather  than  relax  the  rigor  of  his  proceedings,"  upon 
which  declaration  poor  GifFard's  prospects  looked  black.  In  this 
plight  the  devotion  of  his  parishioners  is  very  beautiful.  "A 
long  and  large  petition  was  put  up  to  the  Bishop  in  his  behalf, " 
signed  by  the  hands  of  two  and  fifty  persons.  In  this  petition 
"they  most  humbly  begged  that  on  account  of  the  godly  care 
they  hoped  to  find  at  his  hands  .  .  .  the  bishop  would  grant 
his  restitution."  With  naive  policy  the  petition  adds  that  "this 
GifFard,  however  he  were  a  puritan,  wrote  very  well  against 
Barrow  and  the  Separatists. " 

He  was  at  length  released,  and  we  know  little  more  of  his  life 
save  that  in  1 587  he  went  as  influential  representative  of  the  non- 
conforming ministers  to  a  Puritan  Synod  held  either  at  Cambridge 
or  at  Warwick,  and  that  he  died  at  a  good  old  age  at  Maldon 
continuing  to  preach  till  the  last. 

So  much  of  biographical  notice  has  seemed  necessary,  since  it 
sheds  some  slight  light,  first,  upon  his  aggressive  temperament  and 
habit  of  speaking  out  his  mind  in  any  form  of  so-called  heresy; 
and,  second,  on  a  certain  winning  geniality  of  temperament  which 
won  him  friends  among  the  high  and  low,  from  Walsingham  to  his 
poorest  parishioner.  His  general  amenity  of  attitude  comes  out 
strikingly  with  the  bitterness  apparent  among  other  of  his  English 
clerical  brethren.  Indeed,  in  his  Dialogue^  the  whole  attitude  of  the 
suave  and  onmiscient  Daniel  towards  the  persuasive  Samuel,  the 
pugnacious  M.  P.,  the  goodwife  R.,  and  even  the  devil,  is  full  of 
certain  kindly  good  humor.  He  is  patronizing,  to  be  sure;  but 
that  is  precisely  the  attitude  of  GifFard  himself  toward  the  lower 
classes  in  such  tracts  as  "Country  Divinity:  containing  a  dis- 
course of  certain  Points  of  Religion  which  are  among  the  common 
sort  of  Christians  with  a  Plain  Refutation  thereof!"  and  "  A 
Dialogue  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Papist  applied  to  the 
capacities  of  the  Unlearned ! "  Thr  Dialogue  on  Witchcraft^  in  short, 
is  just  what  we  should  expect  of  the  kindly  country  clergyman, 
tenderly  loved  by  his  Maldon  parishioners,  and,  after  all  his 
troubles,  drifting  back  to  its  safe  harbor  for  his  "  good  old  age. " 
Turning  to  GifFard's  publications,  we  discover  that  he  published 
two  books  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft;  one,  A  Discourse  of  the 
Subtill  Practices  of  Devilles  by  Witches  and  Sorcerers^  (printed  1 587) ; 
the  other,  A  Dialogue  concerning  Witches  and  Witchcraft  (1593). 
His  interest  in  the  subject  was  natural,  since  after  his  call  to 
Maldon,  he  was  situated  in  a  region  fam.ous  then  and  afterwards 
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in  the  history  of  witchcraft.  In  the  preface  to  his  first  book,  he 
states  as  his  motive  fcr  going  into  the  matter  the  conviction  that 
these  things  are  "too  seldom  handled  by  the  preachers  of  the 
Holy  Word,  at  least,  in  such  fullness  as  might  cut  down  all  false 
opinions  conceived  in  men's  minds  about  the  same."  We  have 
dwelt  heretofore  on  the  direct  addressing  of  his  writing  to  the 
common  people — those  common  people  who  looked  reverently 
up  to  him  each  Sabbath  from  the  country  pews. 

Passing  briefly  over  the  first  book,  we  will  say  merely  that, 
in  such  statements  as  these; — that  "devils  can  appear  in  a  bodily 
shape,  and  use  speech  and  conference  with  men  .  .  .  yet  is  it 
no  more  but  an  apparition  and  counterfeit  show  of  a  body,  unless 
a  bodie  may  be  at  anie  time  lent  them,"  GifFard  fully  justifies 
Ady's  rationalistic  gibe  at  him,  fifty  years  later.  Most  of  the 
book  is  occupied  with  proofs  "that  no  man  or  woman  can  give 
power  to  the  devil  to  do  hurt,  neither  doth  their  sending  authorize 
him;  but  he  useth  them  only  for  a  color."  This  idea  is  fully 
developed  in  his  Dialogue  which  was  published  sixteen  years  after- 
wards. Possibly  he  felt  he  had  not  made  a  signal  success  of  his 
book  which  is  certainly  very  tiresome  indeed,  lacking  even  the 
touch  of  temper  which,  unfortunate  from  an  ethical  standpoint, 
yet  lends  piquancy  to  such  books  as  Ady's  and  Harsnett's.  His 
stated  reason  for  this  second  book,  however,  is  that  "it  falleth  out 
imnany  places,  even  of  a  sudden,  as  it  seemeth  to  be,  and  no  doubt 
by  the  heavie  judgment  of  God,  that  the  devils,  as  it  were  let  loose, 
do  more  prevail  than  ever  I  have  heard  of. "  Between  the  lines 
here  we  get  vivid  glimpses  of  a  panic-stricken  neighborhood. 

This  little  book  is  interesting  from  many  standpoints.  It  is, 
in  the  first  place,  a  delightful  and  typical  specimen  of  the  collo- 
quial English  of  the  day.  Its  rapid  unimpeded  movement  is 
curiously  in  contrast  with  the  elaborate,  cumbrous,  literary  prose 
of  the  period.  It  is  rich  in  forceful,  characteristic,  now  obsolete 
words; — teeme — to  cause,  to  contrive;  posnet^  a  small  pan;  of  the 
use  of  which  the  latest  instance  I  can  find  is  in  the  poems  of 
Nathaniel  Cotton,  1734,  in  the  delightful  rhymed  couplet. 
"Then  skellets,  pans,  and  posnets  put  on.  To  make  them  porridge 
without  mutton."  It  abounds  in  the  early  English  strong  forms 
of  verbs,  (holpe,  crope,  etc);  in  old  plurals,  of  which  the  most 
interesting  is  the  form  weeke  for  our  weeks^  this  word  having  defied 
the  usurping  masculine  ending  s  and  retained  in  its  e  a  faint 
reminiscence  of  the  ancient  form  in  u;  and  I  was  surprised  to  find 
the   comparative   nerre  (nearer)   still  surviving.     Here  also  the 
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comparative  suffix  "er"  holds  its  own  against  the  encroaching 
adverb,  "more,"  of  which  the  first  recorded  instance  occurs  in 
1220,  in  The  Acren  Riwle.  The  popularity  of  more  as  comparative 
particle  in  words  of  two  or  more  syllables  increased  rapidly  during 
the  fourteenth  century,  so  that  by  Giffard's  time  such  forms  as 
ignoranter  which  appears  in  this  book,  are  as  colloquial  as  Milton's 
exquisitestj  excellentest^  etc.,  which  are,  I  think,  studiedly  archaic. 

The  spelling  is,  of  course,  whimsical,  devilj  for  instance,  being 
spelt  airily  in  four  ways;  yet  there  are  certain  stable  tendencies. 
It  expresses  fascinatingly  etymologies  which  analogy  has  since 
obscured.  Anone  for  anon;  onelie  for  only;  are  as  etymologically 
significant  as  our  alone.  In  anstvere  the  final  e  hints  at  the 
original  length  of  vowel  and  the  sounded  w  still  preserved  in  the 
word  swear  while  a  whole  list  of  words  derived  from  Old  French 
proclaimed  their  since-obscured  origin  and  etymology.  There 
are  palpable  attempts,  also,  at  phonetic  spelling.  Halt  is  spelt 
hault^  precisely  as  we  moderns  ought  to  do  to  denote  the  developed 
w  in  the  adjective  a//,  an  exactness  we  actually  display  in  our 
spelling  of  the  noun  of  like  pronunciation.  Ceassing  has  the 
voiced  dental  unmistakably  expressed  with  the  double  s.  In  one 
word  we  have  an  example  of  the  tendency  noticeable  in  English 
of  droppingentirely  the  rough  voiceless  spirant  where  it  occurs  after 
w.  Awhile  is  spelt  awile^  which,  if  the  spelling  phonetically  ex- 
presses the  sound,  is  one  with  the  wereSy  wethers  and  wiles  of 
modern  provincialism,  still  proclaiming  their  since  obscured 
origin  and  etymology. 

.  No  language  could  be  better  suited  to  the  matter  it  embodies 
than  this  quaint  English,  in  which  stately  forms  derived  from 
antiquity  still  hold  their  own  amid  the  shifting  phenomena  of  a 
markedly  transitional  period.  'Mid  the  tremulous  excitement  of 
which  the  book  is  full,  the  native  tranquility  and  conservatism  of 
the  English  peasant  voices  itself  in  staid  phrases  and  charming 
even  poetic  idiom.  A  person  who  stays  too  long  "lingers  the 
time";  butter  "comes  kindly";  a  neighbor  harvested  his  crops 
"no  longer  agone  than  yesterday."  The  serene  beauty  of  the 
English  country-side,  obscured  only  by  the  shadow  of  a  great  fear, 
is  everywhere  visible.  We  are  constantly  conscious  of  wide  green 
fields  and  of  pleasant  cottages,  where  the  flurried  housewife  vents 
in  no  uncertain  terms  her  vexation  at  the  malicious  art  which  has 
killed  her  hens,  hindered  her  churning,  blighted  her  crops;  while 
here  and  there  the  presence  of  a  child  dwarfed  in  body  and  mind, 
or  the  absence  of  one  mysteriously  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his 
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bloom,  calls  down  upon  the  hag  at  the  end  of  the  village  the  bitter 
curses  of  unhappy  parents.  We  listen  on  road  or  by  fireside  to 
endless  country  gossip,  learning  from  it  household  charms  and 
remedies  against  bewitchment  prescribed  by  the  revered  "cunning 
man"  of  the  neighborhood;  the  burning  alive  of  some  animal  in 
the  haunted  flock, — the  thrusting  of  red-hot  spits  into  the  cream, 
the  burning  of  some  clothes  of  the  mysteriously  stricken  child  to 
discover,  by  an  infallible  sign,  if  some  witch  has  caused  its  malady. 
Above  all,  we  catch  glimpses  of  the  uncanny  figure  that  causes 
this  trepidation, — the  witch  "in  her  old  red  cap  with  comers." 
We  see  her  in  the  moment  of  her  first  temptation  when,  sitting  by 
her  lonely  fire,  "the  yellow  dun  cat"  creeps  in  and  crouches  beside 
her  knee  with  his  green  eyes  and  evil  suggestions.  We  watch 
her  far  advanced  in  her  dubious  career,  stumbling  along  the  high- 
way, a  social  outcast,  staring  sullenly  upon  her  persecutors  and 
mumbling  to  herself.  We  see  her  hailed  at  last  to  court,  whence, 
condemned  on  mere  suspicion,  she  is  dragged  to  ignominious 
death.  Yet,  as  we  read  on,  we  grow  conscious  that  the  figure 
GifFard  is  drawing  is  as  far  as  possible  from  the  conventional 
witch  of  stock  tradition  contained  in  the  books  which  Harsnet 
complained  of  as  cumbering  sensationally  shops  and  stalls.  And 
it  is  in  this  touch  of  real  imaginative  insight  that  the  artistic 
power  of  this  little  book  consists.  His  witch  is,  so  far  as  I  know, 
unique  in  literature.  He  has  not  translated  her  into  the  realm  of 
poetry,  into  the  eerie  woods  of  Jonson,  or  the  enchanted  island  of 
Shakespeare,  or  the  moonlit,  owl-haunted  fields  of  Middleton,  or 
the  remote  forest-tower  of  Heywood.  He  has  not,  like  these 
masters,  etherialized  or  degraded  her  beyond  the  scope  of  human 
sympathy.  In  his  humane  conception  of  her,  she  stands  on 
earth  beside  Dekker^s  fFitch  of  Edmonton^  a  wronged  victim  of 
human  ignorance  and  madness.  She  differs  from  Dekker's  witch, 
however,  in  this  significant  point — that  DekkePs  Elizabeth 
Sawyer,  equally  with  Giffard's  witch  driven  to  her  dubious  trade 
by  inhuman  treatment  of  her  neighbors,  is  yet  possessed  of 
indubitable,  effectively-wielded  power,  while  Giffard's  outcast,  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  absolutely  helpless;  not  one  of  the  wrongs 
accredited  to  her  has  she  ever  wrought.  Before  men's  eyes  fear 
has  thrown  a  veil  through  which  her  wretched,  cowering  figure 
looms  distorted  and  portentous.  A  witch  indeed  she  is,  admits 
GifFard,  yet  no  more  potent  than  a  broomstick  dressed  up  as  a 
scarecrow,  or  a  fantastic  nightmare,  or  a  ghost  that  one  gleam  of 
daylight  or  common  sense  will  banish.     Never  before,  as  we  shall 
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see  him  prove,  has  utter  weakness  been  so  exalted  or  so  wronged. 

GifFard's  portrayal  of  the  witches  familiar  spirit  is  likewise  a 
unique  creation.  In  the  course  of  his  book,  as  we  shall  see,  it  is 
his  argumentative  purpose  to  demolish  the  popular  view  that  a 
witch's  familiar  is  a  mere  subservient  imp.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
thinks  this  spirit  is  supreme  diabolic  power  incarnate.  In  his 
presentation  of  the  view  he  is  about  to  demolish,  however,  his 
literary  instinct  unconsciously  betrays  him.  He  does  not 
idealize  these  little  creatures  into  such  poetic  figures  as  the 
charming  Puck-Hairy  in  Jonson's  Sad  Shepherd  who  loves  "to 
dance  around  the  forest  firking  it  like  a  goblin",  or  into  Shakes- 
peare's perfect  Ariel.  They  are  on  the  plane  of  Dekker's  piquant 
little  black  dog  in  The  Witch  of  Edmonton.  In  his  effort  to  set 
forth  the  erroneous  popular  idea  of  their  utterly  subordinate 
relation  to  the  witch  of  these  little  beings,  he  is  unconsciously  led 
into  the  portrayal  of  them  as  a  sort  of  household  pet — attractive 
little  kittens  or  dogs  or  crabfish,  lying  soft  and  warm  in  pots  of 
wool,  fed  delicately  on  cream  and  chicken,  and  tearing  themselves 
away  from  hearthside  joys  with  manifest  reluctance  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  witch  to  work  havoc  in  a  neighbor's  cornfield.  There 
is  just  one  specimen  in  the  book  of  an  undom.esticated  variety. 
He  lives  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  and,  though  his  shape  is  not  indi- 
cated, one  inevitably  thinks  of  him  as  a  bright  eyed  furry,  half- 
tamed  squirrel,  responding  timidly  to  the  summons  of  the  witch. 
It  is  this  subordinate,  popular  aspect  of  him  which  GifFard  un- 
consciously handles  so  alluringly  that,  though  it  em.bodies  the 
very  conception  he  is  striving  to  demolish — that  of  the  negligible 
insignificance  of  the  familiar  spirit — it  yet  remains  the  one  that 
sticks  inveterately  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  This  attractive 
handling  of  the  tiny  creatures  weakens  the  force  of  his  argument 
but  as  literary  creations  they  are  charming. 

The  same  irresistible  impulse  governs  him  in  his  treatm.ent 
of  what  he  variously  calls  "the  roaring  lion,"  "the  great  red 
dragon,"  "Satan,"  by  which  terms  he  variously  designates  the 
confederacy  of  diabolic  force  incarnated  in  various  physical  forms 
such  as  witches  familiars.  He  does  not  at  all  mean  to  ignore  the 
aspect  in  which  Satan  usually  appears  in  literature, — ^for  instance 
in  Johnson's  The  Devil  is  an  Ass  or  in  Dekker's  **  If  it  be  not  a  good 
play  the  Devil  is  in  it" — namely,  as  possessed  of  genuine  super- 
natural power.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  his  Satan  actually 
takes  his  place  along  with  Jonson's  Alchemists  as  one  of  the  most 
colossal  charlatans  in  literature.     He  is  a  m.arvellous  stage  trick- 
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ster  whose  leger-de-main  consists  really  in  effective  and  illusive 
management  of  lights  and  shadows;  a  sham  clairvoyant  whose 
apparent  wisdom  concerning  things  remote  in  space  or  time  is 
really  based  on  world  wide  confederacy  or  excessive  intellectual 
shrewdness  and  acumen. 

Effective  as  are  these  figures,  however,  the  chief  artistic 
trium.ph  of  the  book  lies  in  its  really  wonderful  dealing  with  the 
atmosphere  of  tremulous  terror  inspiring  the  country  neighbor- 
hood under  stress  of  the  reputed  doings  of  the  witch.  Never 
surely  was  the  moral  tyranny  of  fear  better  depicted.  This  state 
of  nervous  tension  is  mainly  revealed  to  us  by  the  statements  of 
the  admirably-drawn  and  over-susceptible  Samuel,  by  far  the 
most  interesting  of  a  gossiping  group  around  the  peasant  fireside. 
"  In  good  sooth ''  he  says,  "  I  may  tell  it  to  you,  as  to  my  friend, 
when  I  do  but  go  into  my  closes  I  am  afraid.  For  now  and  then 
I  see  a  hare  which  my  conscience  giveth  me  is  a  witch  .  .  . 
she  stareth  upon  me;  and  sometimes  I  see  an  ugly  weasel  run 
through  my  yard;  and  there  is  a  great  foule  cat  in  my  barn  that  I 
have  no  liking  to."  Again  he  speaks  of  an  old  hag  whom  he 
especially  hates  and  fears,  "I  have  been  as  careful  to  please  her 
as  ever  I  was  to  please  my  own  mother;  and  to  give  her  even  and 
anon  some  thing  or  other,  and  yet  methinks  she  frowns  on  me 
now  and  then."  GifFard  takes  pains  that  we  shall  know  that  this 
state  of  tremulous  suspense  is  not  confined  to  Samuel.  Another 
of  the  group  speaks  with  bated  breath  of  the  neighbor  who,  sitting 
lonely,  was  conscious  "of  a  thing  in  her  house  as  big  as  a  lamb 
playing  in  the  window";  of  a  second  who,  beside  her  cottage  fire, 
"saw  a  thing  creeping  upon  the  hearth  like  a  toad  or  like  some 
little  crabbe-fish,  which  having  brushed  away,  her  body  was 
suddenly  griped";  of  a  third  beside  whose  bed  a  witch  stood  all 
night  long;  of  the  great  face  in  the  dark,"  as  bigge  as  they  use  to 
set  up  in  the  signe  of  the  Saracen's  head"  that  looked  full  in  the 
face  of  a  peasant  who  chanced  to  wake  suddenly  out  of  sleep. 
Straight  upon  one  of  these  grewsome  tales  comes,  with  delicious 
effect,  a  story  told  by  the  sceptical  Daniel  of  the  man  who,  espying 
in  the  dark  "  a  thing  as  big  as  a  colt  with  eyes  as  big  as  saucers,  did 
charge  him"  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  tell  him  what  he  was,  whereat  the  creature  at  last  told 
him,  for  he  spake  in  his  language,  and  said,  "Bough-wow." 

There  is  one  other  point  to  be  made  in  connection  with  the 
literary  significance  of  Giffard's  little  book,  namely,  its  usefulness 
as  valuable,  unconscious  commentary  upon  the  finest  realistic 
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dealing  in  Elizabethan  drama  with  the  witch-superstition,  namely 
The  Witch  of  Edmonton  already  referred  to.  The  point 
indicating  this  connection  is  where  he  demolishes  the  popular 
conception  that  the  devil  strives  to  keep  the  witch  from  con- 
fessing. On  the  contrary,  we  shall  in  a  moment  see  that, 
according  to  the  views  Giffard  holds,  it  is  manifestly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  devil  that  the  witch  shall  confess,  since  he  revels 
in  the  two  disastrous  results  that,  as  we  shall  see,  spring  from 
such  confession,  namely,  bloodshed,  and  the  confirming  of  the 
so-called  bewitched  persons  in  their  habit  of  flocking  for  relief  to 
"the  cunning  men  and  women,"  (who  as  Giffard  proves  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  are  merely  the  tools  of  the  devil).  I  cannot 
emphasize  too  strongly  that  this  is  totally  at  variance  with  the 
general  notion  which  was  simply  that  Satan,  being  in  league  with 
the  witch,  will  naturally  strive  to  protect  her.  This  portion  of 
Giffard's  argument,  then,  serves  to  explain  the  (according  to 
popular  notions)  inexplicable  scene  in  The  Witch  of  Edmonton 
where  the  little  black  dog,  the  witch's  familiar,  exults  demoniacally 
over  her  accomplice's  full  confession  on  the  gallows.  I  would  not 
dwell  too  much  on  this  point,  but  it  is  certainly  interesting  that 
Giffard's  Dialog  and  Dekker's  play  are  the  only  instances  I  know  of 
in  English  literature  where  this  view  of  the  witch's  confession  is 
taken.  Ofcourseitmaybe  the  merest  coincidence.  But  it  would  be 
interesting,  though  scarcely  important,  if  future  research  should 
establish  some  connection  beyond  mere  human  interest  between 
the  Essex  clergyman  and  the  London  play-wright.  In  the  last 
analysis,  however,  the  unique  significance  of  Giffard's  book  must 
inevitably  lie  in  its  relation  to  the  current  of  evolving  rationalistic 
thought  traced  rapidly  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  Other 
English  books  of  the  period  possess  its  linguistic  interest,  its 
pictures  of  rural  life,  its  naive  unself-conscious  literary  charm. 
None  other  stands  precisely  as  it  does  at  point  of  first  emergence 
from  a  wide-spread  superstition. 

His  position  is  extremely  interesting.  Believing  firmly  in 
the  most  characteristic  tenets  of  witchcraft,  namely,  for  instance, 
that  the  devil  has  power  to  assume  a  corporeal  form,  and  that  the 
witch  may  actually  make  with  him  an  impious  compact,  he  must 
yet  be  called  a  radical  because  of  the  unique  way  in  which  he  in- 
terprets these  phenomena,  and  because,  had  this  theory  been 
received  with  favor,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  no  further 
execution  of  witches  could  possibly  have  occurred.  He  is  far 
more  interesting  than  Loos  or  Harsnett  or  the  other  later  writers 
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who,  as  we  saw,  rejected  many  superstitions  that  he  believed, 
because  in  him  we  can  study  the  way  in  which  the  human  mind 
first  began  to  work  itself  clear  of  the  witch-superstition. 

The  dialog  opens  with  the  meeting  on  the  highway  of  the  two 
principal  characters,  Daniel  and  Samuel.  The  latter  confesses 
that  he  is  troubled  in  his  mind  about  witches,  and  begs  Daniel  to 
go  home  with  him  and  talk  things  over.  Daniel  says  that  he  can- 
not because  he  is  out  on  business,  and  in  a  hurry.  Convinced 
finally  by  Samuel's  sensible  remark  that  "on  a  business-errand 
four  or  five  hours  are  not  so  much,"  he  yields  and  they  go  back  to 
Samuel's  cottage.  There  they  find  M.  B.,  "a  good  pretie  scholar 
in  the  Latin  tongue,"  as  Samuel  deprecating  his  own  lack  of 
learning  declares,  and  the  wife  of  Samuel  who  is  in  a  state  of 
voluble  perturbation  over  the  mysterious  death  of  another  fowl 
in  her  henyard.  For  GifFard's  purpose  the  group  could  scarcely 
have  been  better  chosen,  since  it  enables  him  in  a  very  natural 
fashion  to  marshal  effectively  in  line  all  the  popular  views  and 
misconceptions  concerning  witches  which  it  is  his  object  to  com- 
bat. B.,  the  village  school-master,  pompous  and  pedantic,  repre- 
sents fairly  the  orthodox  view  in  regard  to  the  subject;  in  the 
peasant  Samuel,  we  have  a  man  whose  simplicity,  supremely 
worked  upon  by  a  theory  calculated  to  shake  the  best-balanced 
mind,  has  reduced  him  to  an  utterly  unreasoning  state  of  trem- 
ulous sensibility;  the  two  women  involved,  namely  the  wife  of 
Samuel  and  the  goodwife  R.,  reveal  in  the  few  words  they  utter 
the  concentrated  vindictiveness  which,  abroad  in  the  community, 
visited  upon  its  miserable  victim  the  most  intolerable  form  of 
social  ostracism.  In  the  midst  of  this  group  sits  Daniel,  of  course 
GifFard  himself,  suave,  onmiscient  with  a  most  astounding  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures,  endeavoring  to  cast  upon  the  troubled 
waters  some  little  oil  of  reason  and  common  sense. 

After  a  little  desultory  gossip,  our  fireside  group  falls  to 
serious  argument.  We  can  see  M.  D.,  joyously  girding  himself 
for  the  fray,  while  Samuel,  relying  comfortably  on  his  well 
known  dullness,  settles  back  with  the  exclamation,  "I  like  this 
well!  Though  I  can  say  but  little,  I  will  sit  and  hear  you!"  And 
the  first  point  brought  up  is  the  nature  of  the  familiar  spirits 
through  whom  the  witch  is  supf>osed  to  accomplish  her  designs. 

The  common  theory  concerning  the  witch's  relation  to  her 
familiar  spirit  is  expressed  in  GifFard's  words,  "  It  is  even  thought 
that  the  witch  that  hath  her  spirits  is  like  a  man  that  hath  curst 
dogs,  which  he  may  set  upon  other  men's  cattle,  which  yet  in  the 
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nature  of  dogges  would  never  stirre  but  when  they  are  bidden." 
By  no  means,  however,  declares  Daniel,  are  these  familiar  spirits 
the  insignificant  imps  they  seem  to  be.  In  explanation  he  goes  on 
to  state  that  when  the  Scriptures  call  the  devil  "a  roaring  lion 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour,"  or  "a  great  red  dragon,"  they  are 
merely  using  a  figure  to  indicate  the  close  union  existing  between 
all  members  of  the  great  army  of  devils  whose  name  is  Legion, 
every  member  of  which  is  equal  to  every  other  member  in  rank 
and  potency.  Satan  does  not  sit  off  in  hell  remote  and  majestic, 
dispatching  his  minions  for  the  carrying  out  of  his  fell  designs. 
On  the  contrary,  the  witch  who  deals  with  a  familiar  spirit  has  at 
her  side  not  a  mere  petty  emissary  of  Satan  but  the  supreme 
Satanic  power  incarnate  who,  for  his  own  purposes,  has  assumed 
insignificance  of  form.  Far  from  being  his  mistress,  she  is  his 
veriest  slave,  since  he  it  is  that  stirs  up  in  her  heart  the  spirit  of 
revenge,  that  prompts  her  to  send  him  on  all  malicious  errands, 
every  one  of  which,  to  the  last  detail,  he  has  previously  planned. 
In  short,  as  Daniel  declares  with  the  utmost  emphasis,  not  one  of 
the  evils  or  misfortunes  attributed  to  her  agency  would  fail  to 
happen  even  if  none  of  her  kind  existed,  since  the  devil  could  just 
as  well  accomplish  them  directly  if  he  would. 

The  second  question  springs  naturally  out  of  the  first.     Why, 
asks  the  critical  M.  B.,  should  supreme  Satanic  power  choose  to 
disguise  itself  under  paltry  shapes  and  make  use  of  the  witch.? 
If  he  himself,  not  the  witch,  is  the  direct  inspirer  of  all  this  injury 
to  life  and  property,  why  does  he  not  strike  at  them  directly  as  in 
the  book  of  Job.?    This  disguising  of  himself,  says  Daniel,  is 
"merely  of  subtiltie  to  cover  and  hide  his  mighty  tyranny"  and 
that  he  may  seem  "to  be  but  mean  fellow,"  charming  "drink  that 
it  shall  not  work  in  the  fat,  or  in  keeping  cheese  from  running,  and 
butter  from  coming,  in  killing  hens  and  hogs,  or  making  men 
lame."    His  real  object,  however,  is  far  different.     By  making 
use  of  witches  he  accomplishes  far  more  portentous  results.     First, 
he  stirs  up  hatred  and  contention  among  men  by  creating  in  the 
community  a  persecuted  cla«s,  namely,  the  witches.     By  causing 
suspicion  of  witchcraft  to  light  as  often  as  possible  upon  persons  of 
upright  character,  he  further  causes  innocent  blood  to  be  spilt, 
"  in  which  above  all  things, "  says  Daniel,  "  he  delights. "     Second, 
he  diverts  the  mind  of  so-called  bewitched  persons  from  God,  the 
only  true  source  of  safety,  by  causing  them  to  run  for  help  to  the 
cunning  women  (who  were  falsely  supposed  to  be  benevolent,  and 
to  undo  the  work  of  the  witches),  a  course  of  conduct  which,  as  we 
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shall  see,  finally  leads  the  victim  to  regain  health  of  body  or  im- 
munity of  property  at  the  cost  of  his  soul's  salvation,  since,  in 
having  recourse  to  these  women,  he  has  been  really  appealing  to 
devils. 

This  distinct  slur  at  the  cunning  women,  hitherto  supposed 
to  be  the  greatest  of  public  benefactors,  raises  a  storm  of  protest 
from  Daniel's  companions.  Samuel  and  M.  B.  rise  at  once  to 
spirited  defense  of  them,  citing  innumerable  instances  of  their 
beneficent  offices.  Take  the  man  at  R.  W.  whose  flock,  bewitched, 
died,  one  by  one,  and  who  remedied  the  evil  by  recourse  to  the 
cunning  man  of  the  neighborhood.  Was  not  the  cunning  man 
performing  a  manifestly  neighborly  and  charitable  deed  when  he 
put  a  stop  to  the  maliciously-inflicted  disease  destroying  the 
sheep  .^  Daniel's  arraignment  of  these  cunning  persons  is,  never- 
theless, scathing.  He  astounds  his  hearers  by  the  statement  that 
they,  not  the  witches,  are  the  socially  pernicious  members  of  the 
community.  As  to  the  particular  instance  just  cited,  what  was  it 
that  was  gained  by  the  person  to  whom  the  cunning  man  had 
prescribed?  Physical  safety  for  his  flock.  And  what  has  he 
done  to  gain  it.^  Daniel  boldly  states  that  in  going  to  the  cun- 
ning man  at  all,  the  person  apparently  benefitted  thereby  had 
sinned  heinously  by  resorting  actually  to  a  devil.  He  had,  that  is, 
as  has  been  said,  purchased  immunity  of  property  at  actual  peril 
to  his  soul.  For  Satan  it  is,  declares  Daniel,  not  the  spirit  of 
Moses  or  some  holy  angel  that,  evoked  by  him  to  his  aid,  appears 
in  mirror  or  crystal  of  the  cunning  man.  As  proof  of  this  he 
points  out  that  the  practices  of  these  cunning  men  and  women  of 
England  were  such  as  those  forbidden  by  God  to  the  children  of 
Israel,  Deuteronomy  XVHI,  namely,  devinations,  observing 
of  times,  augury  of  juggling,  etc.  Moreover  not  only  does  the 
bewitched  person  thus  get  help  to  the  saving  of  his  body  but  the 
damnation  of  his  soul;  he  is  lead  by  the  cunning  one's  use  of  verbal 
charms  composed  by  Bible-texts  and  appellations  of  the  Deity, 
into  the  most  horrible  profaning  of  the  most  glorious  name  of  God 
and  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Since,  then,  the  activities  of  the 
witch  are  wholly  ineffective,  whereas  those  of  the  cunning  woman 
actually  lead  to  danger  of  spiritual  destruction,  the  latter  it  is  that 
is  the  socially  pernicious  member  of  the  community  and  that 
should  unquestionably  be  put  to  death.  It  is  in  connection  with 
these  cunning  men  and  women,  by  the  way,  that  GifFard  creates 
in  Satan  the  character  of  a  colossal  charlatan.  Sham  faith  cure, 
shrewd   guesses,   ambiguous   statements,  juggling  of  all   kinds, 
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natural  and  supernatural  are  the  means  by  which  he  deceives  the 
multitude  who  flock  to  the  cunning  man  at  R.  B.  or  the  cunning 
woman  at  T — for  help.  The  devil,  in  communication  with  the 
cunning  man  at  R.  B.,  tells  where  the  lost  communion  cup  is 
buried,  not  by  any  supernatural  insight,  but  through  the  infor- 
mation of  one  of  the  confederate  devils  who  has  prompted  the 
thief  to  steal  the  cup.  The  devil,  also,  does  not  really  know 
whether  a  sick  child  will  get  well  or  not,  and  so  prescribes  in  an 
ambiguous  formula,  thus  reaping  honor  for  the  cunning  man  if  the 
child  lives,  and  saving  his  credit  if  it  dies.  He  slips  into  the  body 
of  some  unhappy  being  for  whose  strange  antics  he  throws  sus- 
picion on  some  miserable  old  woman,  and  then,  having  suggested 
through  the  cunning  man  blasphemous  charms  and  formulae,  slips 
out  again,  having  by  one  stroke  thrown  the  stigma  of  witchcraft 
on  a  neighbor,  profaned  the  name  of  God,  and  enhanced  the  re- 
putation of  the  person  through  whom  he  works.  He  is,  in  short, 
the  apotheosis  of  one  of  Jonson's  tricksters. 

The  question  of  diabolic  power  is  the  next  dwelt  upon.  In 
view  of  all  that  has  been  previously  said,  it  is  astonishing  to  find 
DaniePs  main  point  the  essential  helplessness  of  the  Devil.  "  He 
hath  no  right  nor  power  over  God's  creatures,  no,  not  so  much  as 
to  kill  one  fly,  or  to  take  one  ear  of  corn  out  of  any  man's  barn"; 
he  "cannot  pluck  the  wing  from  one  poor  little  wren  without 
special  leave  given  him  by  the  ruler  of  the  whole  earth."  God's 
reason  for  granting  the  devil  power  at  times  is  summed  up  in  the 
following  words:  "The  people  should  consider  that  the  devil  is 
the  Lord's  executioner;  and  then  finding  that  he  hath  any  power 
given  him  to  m.olest,  to  hurt,  and  to  vex  them  in  their  bodies  or 
goods,  they  should  know  certainly  that  it  cometh  from  the  Lord, 
and  then  gather  from  thence  (as  the  truth  is),  that  the  Lord  is  dis- 
pleased with  them  for  their  offenses  and  to  seek  unto  him,  humbly 
craving  pardon  and  deliverance  from  this  enemy,  seeking  to  be 
armed  with  the  mighty  power  of  faith  to  cast  him  forth  and  resist 
him,  as  the  Lord  willeth.  Here  is  no  such  matter,  no  looking  so 
high  among  the  people,  but  running  deeper  into  error  and  into 
sin,  as  if  the  witches  did  it,  and  it  cometh  from  their  anger  and  not 
from  their  own  sins  and  infidelity.  Here  is  no  repentance,  no 
humbling  themselves  by  fasting  and  prayer,  but  running  for  help 
unto  devils,  using  means  which  those  devils  by  the  cunning  men 
and  women  appoint. " 

To  come  at  last  to  the  witch  herself,  the  centre  of  all  this 
fireside  discussion:  how  does  Giffard,  or  Daniel,  deal  with  her.^ 
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He  has,  as  has  been  implied,  reduced  the  portentous  figure  loom- 
ing so  large  in  the  eyes  of  the  community  to  that  of  an  old  helpless 
woman  powerless  as  a  child  to  inflict  the  least  of  the  injuries  with 
which  she  was  charged,  such  a  one  as  had  often,  no  doubt,  in  his 
pastoral  rounds,  stirred  his  compassion.  But,  while  moved  by  his 
large  humanity  to  this  astonishingly  radical  position,  he  yet  proves 
himself  to  a  degree  the  man  of  his  age  by  admitting  that,  even 
though  these  old  women  are  perfectly  impotent  and  negligible, 
some  of  them  yet  are  doubtless  guilty  of  an  offence  worthy  of 
death  in  that  they  have  actually  made  with  Satan  the  impious 
pact  whereby  he  deludes  them  into  the  belief  that  he  is  their  ser- 
vant. Yet  even  here,  while  yielding  utterly  to  the  current 
superstition,  GifFard  is  rescued  by  his  common  sense  from  any 
resultant  inhumanity.  People  making  this  impious  pact  are  in- 
deed worthy  of  death.  But  a  suspected  person  may  only  be  put 
to  death  upon  absolute  proof  of  his  crime.  And  how  is  it  possible 
to  prove  against  m.ortal  being  so  obscure  and  mysterious  a  tran- 
saction as  this  diabolical  pact.^  In  short  Giffard  so  modifies  and 
safeguards  the  current  barbarous  mode  of  legal  procedure  that, 
as  has  been  said  before,  had  his  advice  been  followed,  the  witch 
persecution  would  have  been  summarily  ended. 

By  this  time,  as  may  be  imagined,  Daniel's  hearers  have  been 
reduced,  through  successive  stages  of  protest  and  stupefaction,  to 
dazed  acquiescence.  He  has  declared,  first,  that  there  is  no  rank 
anaong  devils — that  the  impish  familiars  of  witches  are  as  potent 
as  the  majestic  fallen  spirits  in  league  with  mighty  magicians  like 
Dr.  Faustus;  second,  that,  practically,  God  Almighty  is  res- 
ponsible for  the  witch-mania;  third,  that  witches  are  absolutely 
negligible;  fourth,  that  the  hitherto  revered  cunning  men  and 
women  are  social  factors  to  be  eliminated.  The  final  thunder- 
bolt remained,  however,  in  GifFard's  definition  of  a  witch.  "Take 
the  name  of  witchcraft  for  all  that  dealeth  by  the  power  and  de- 
vices of  the  devil.  Your  neighbor  whose  butter  would  not  come, 
who  heated  a  spit  red  hot  and  thrust  it  into  the  cream  using  cer- 
tain words,  is  she  not  therefore  a  witch  dealing  with  that  which  the 
devil  and  not  God  hath  taught.^  is  she  not  a  witch  also  in  seeking 
help  at  devils?  They  which  did  bum  the  cloths  which  their  child 
lay  in  to  know  by  the  burning  black  whether  it  were  bewitched, 
and  to  bring  the  witch  thither,  dealt  altogether  by  the  power  of 
the  devil,  for  God  hath  taught  no  such  things ;  are  they  not  witches  ? 
Are  they  not,  then,  which  practise  these  things  the  disciples  of 
witchesandsoindeed  very  witches.^  those  who  have  their  charms 
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and  their  night-spells,  what  can  they  be  but  witches?  I  might 
reckon  up  her  that  dealeth  with  the  sieve  and  shears,  and  a  num- 
ber of  such  trumperies,  in  all  which  the  most  holy  name  of  God  is 
polluted,  and  if  anything  be  done  it  is  done  wholly  by  the  effectual 
working  of  Satan.  God  hath  given  natural  helpe,  and  those  we 
may  use  as  from  his  hand,  against  natural  diseases.  But  things 
beside  nature  he  hath  not  appointed,  especially  they  be  ridiculous 
to  drive  away  diseases. "  In  short  GifFard,  accepting  the  ordinary 
definition  of  a  witch  as  one  who  deals  with  the  devil,  proceeds  by 
his  unique  interpretation  of  the  terms  to  remove  from  the  hither- 
to lonely  hated  figure  of  the  black  witch  her  peculiar  stigma  by 
classing  with  her  multitudes  of  the  most  respected  members  of  the 
community  who  were  openly  practising  or  appealing  to  the  occult 
arts. 
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THE  FUNERAL  MARCH  OF 
A  MARIONETTE 

A    Fantasia 

By  Arthur  H.  Nethercot 

Dramatis  Personae 

The  King 
The  Queen 
The  First  Lord 
The  Second  Lord 
The  First  Lady 
The  Second  Lady 
The  Clown 
The  Girl 
The  Lover 
The  Chambermaid 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  describe  the  court  of  the  marionettes 
in  private  life^  especially  since  of  late  the  marionettes  themselves 
have  been  appearing  in  public  ever  less  and  less  frequently.  It  is, 
however,  almost  a  certainty  that  the  room  of  the  castle  in  which  we 
find  them  is  not  very  elaborately  fitted  out,  nor  is  it  decorated  pri- 
marily with  an  eye  to  the  beautiful.  In  fact,  as  we  look  about, 
we  find  that  the  architect  has  designed  it  in  the  shape  of  an  almost 
square  box,  entirely  bare  of  furniture  except  for  the  throne  and  an 
unused  chair  or  two;  the  walls  are  painted  wholly  in  black  and  white 
checks,  which  give  a  humorously  serious  air  to  all  the  gathering. 
The  marionettes  themselves — but  they  are  deserving  of  another  para- 
graph. 

The  King  is  surely  the  most  conspicuous  person.  He  is  not, 
however,  seated  on  the  throne,  as  one  might  expect,  for  lately  his  joints 
have  become  rather  stiff  and  he  prefers  to  stand  whenever  possible. 
Just  now  he  is  engojged  in  inspecting  the  pattern  of  the  walls,  as 
others  inspect  mdmrpieces  of  painting.  His  costume  is  what  at- 
tracts attention,  for  it  is  most  gorgeous,  being  an  eclectic  selection  of 
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seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  French.  All  the  marionettes^  in 
truths  seem  to  have  lavished  their  entire  income  on  their  dress^  but 
the  result  is  without  question  worth  the  expenditure.  What  the 
cost  must  have  been  we  do  not  dare  guess,  but  it  certainly  must  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  purchased  a  much-needed  new  throne,  for  the 
old  one  is  fast  becoming  shabby.  But  the  marionettes  have  never 
been  known  to  pay  the  least  attention  to  what  might  be  termed  their 
^^ stage  setting^\'  they  have,  indeed,  showed  a  singular  degree  of  acute- 
ness  in  focusing  the  eyes  of  the  audience  upon  themselves  by  omitting 
all  but  the  most  simple  background,  as  many  of  our  modern  play- 
Wrights  are  doing. 

The  Queen,  who  is  rather  pretty  in  her  delicate  wooden  way,  is 
conversing  with  the  Lover,  who  really  would  charm  any  woman,  no 
matter  what  her  age  and  station.  Behind  them  stands  the  Clown, 
unnoticed.  He  is  evidently  meditating  some  practical  joke.  The 
First  Lord,  as  is  fashionable  in  polite  society,  is  conversing  with 
the  Lady  of  the  Second  Lord,  who  is,  vice  versa,  gossiping  with  the 
First  Lady.  The  Girl  does  not  make  her  appearance  until  much 
later. 

As  the  curtain  rises,  there  is  a  sudden  movement  by  the  Clown, 
followed  instantly  by  two  sharp  chords  from  the  strings  in  the  or- 
chestra, just  as  in  M.  Charles  Gounod's  version.  The  Lover  falls 
broken  to  the  floor. 

But  before  the  real  action  begins,  a  word  or  two  must  be  said 
about  the  title,  which  really  should  be  changed.  M.  Gounod's  relation 
of  the  incidents  about  to  take  place,  however,  has  lent  such  a  prestige  to 
the  name  of  Makcue  Fvi^EBKE  d'une  Marionette  that  we  fear 
to  change  it,  altho  it  gives  an  entirely  wrong  impression.  This  recital, 
must  be  in  the  nature  of  a  rectification.  M.  Gounod,  if  the  truth 
were  only  known,  as  it  now  soon  will  be,  was  absolutely  atjault  when 
he  made  the  public  believe  that  things  happened  in  the  way  in  which 
he  relates.  We  do  not  blame  him,  mind,  for  probably  he  was  mis- 
informed.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  in  the  least  surprising  to  discover 
that  the  news  of  the  breaking  of  the  marionette  was  brought  to  him 
in  haste  by  some  officious  neighbor,  who  had  heard  of  the  calamity 
thru  her  cousin,  the  Court  Chambermaid.  On  learning  of  the 
accident,  M.  Gounod  undoubtedly  set  his  imagination  to  work, 
as  a  musician  as  well  as  an  author  must  do,  and  composed  his  story 
of  what  he  thought  might  happen.  And  the  wonderful  part  of  it  all  is 
that  he  was  nearly  right.  Not  quite,  however — and  by  not  attending 
the  funeral  in  person  he  missed  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  of 
his  life. 
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This  explanation  and  apology  should  not  intervene  between  the 
fall  of  the  Lover  and  the  succeeding  action.  The  Clown  jumps 
hack  frightened^  and  pretends  innocence. 

Queen  (Shrieks).— Oh\ 

King  (Speaks  as  he  quickly  turns  from  the  wall). — ^What  has 
happened? 

First  Lord  J  Second  Lady,  (Wheeling  about). — That  noise! 
What  was  it? 

Second  Lord,  First  Lady. — ^Heavens!     It  sounded — ! 

King. — Cracked!  Something  has  cracked!  (Cracked  is  the 
most  terrible  word  in  the  marionette  vocabulary) 

Queen  (Kneels  by  the  Lover.  She  is  much  agitated^  and  speaks 
in  shorty  jerky  sentences). — I  don't  know — ^We  stood  here — ^We 
talked — and  then — ! 

Pouf !    He  had  fallen,  with  never  a  word — 

So  quickly.     I  don't — ^We  spoke  of  the  Girl — 

Clown  (Interrupting). — The  one  he's  to  marry .^ 

Queen  (Rather  tartly). — ^Yes.     Whom  else,  pray.** 

When  in  six  hours  he'd  make  her  his  bride.? 

But  now — O  Lover!     Come,  speak.     'Tis  not  true! — 

(She  bursts  into  tears — or  rather ^  she  seems  to  burst  into  tearsy 
or  she  hides  her  face  in  her  hands  and  her  body  shakes.) 

We  see  that  we  must  intrude  our  own  personality  again  for  a 
moment^  altho  it  spoils  the  continuity  of  the  action.  It  is  hard  for 
a  human  being  to  speak  with  authority  on  these  points^  but  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Queen  did  not  shed  real  tears.  Do  not  understand 
from  this  that  she  did  not  feel  the  emotion  which  we  express  by  tears. 
She  felt  it  even  more  than  we  do — and  that  is  the  reason  the  marionettes 
are  such  good  actors ^  for  they  can  express  their  meaning  clearly 
with  the  aid  of  scarcely  a  word.  This  peculiarity  of  theirs  is  one 
difficulty  this  play  has  to  combat^  and  probably  rather  often  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  explain  what  the  marionettes  really  mean  when  they 
cannot  express  themselves  in  speech.  Once  upon  a  time  everyone 
could  understand  them^  but  now,  alas !  the  movies  have  driven  them  into 
almost  complete  retirement. 

King  (Very  sternly ,  with  a  judicial  air). — Here's  mischief! 

A  problem  too  twisted  for  one 

With  wit  less  than  Solomon's.     Yet  to  seek 

The  culprit  devolves  on  our  royal  head. 

Who  did  it.? 

Clown  (At  first  with  a  rising  inflection^  as  if  repeating  the 
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question  before  answering  it). — ^Who  did  it? — ^Yes,  who  was  the 
knave? 

(He  has  recollected  himself;  speaks  with  firmness  and  casts  a 
searching  look  around  for  the  guilty  one.) 

No  one  replies. 

First  Lord  {Comes  closer). — But  what  is  the  matter?  We  did 
not  see — 

First  Lady. — He's — {She  hesitates  at  the  word)  he's — broken! 

Second  Lady. — Dead — is  he  dead? 

Second  Lord. — Silly!    Of  course.     How  could  a  puppet 

Be  broken  and  live?     Such  are  the  laws 

The  Master  decrees. 

King  {Brings  them  back  to  his  former  question). — ^Who  did  it, 

Again, 

I  repeat  the  importance  of  learning  the  truth. 

Was  it  crime  or  mere  accident?    Who  was  near-by? 

The  murderer  must  have  come  near  his  victim 

To  finish  his  crime.  {Notice  the  development  of  his  detective 
instinct.) 

Queen  {Nervously). — I  was  alone. 

Your  Majesty.     He — ^we  stood  there  and  talked — 

About  the  Girl.     He  was  to  marry — 

King  {Interrupting). — ^Yes,  yes.  We  know;  but  tell  what 
happened. 

Queen. — I  really  don't  know.  He  fell.  So  quickly.  That's 
all. 

King. — Remarkable !     Dead — without  cause. 

He  fell:  he  is  broken.  {He  shakes  his  heady  completely  baffled 
by  the  mystery.) 

Clown  {Desiring  to  make  things  entirely  safe  for  himself  j  altho 
inwardly  in  great  shame  and  trepidation). — ^But,  Majesty,  why, 
Must  some  person  have  done  it? 

First  Lord  {Struck  by  the  observation). — ^Yes,  why  could  it  not 
simply  have  happened? 

Second  Lady. — ^Why,  don't  you  remember 

How  the  Prime  Minister  just — fell  to  pieces? 

Clown  {Wittily). — ^Yes,  he  suffered  some  nervous  affliction. 

He  was,  indeed,  completely  unstrung! 

First  Lady  {Paying  no  attention  to  the  jest). — ^He  was  so  old — 
almost  twenty-one  years! 

Second  Lord. — Perhaps,  tho,  the  Lover  possessed  some  in- 
ternal 
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Weakness  which  no  one  suspected  he  had, 

In  spite  of  his  outward  beauty  and  strength. 

Clown  {Eagerly). — Right!    Yes,  he  must,  for  otherwise  how 

Could  he  perish  so  easi — {He  stops,  short,  realizing  his  blunder, 
but  nobody  suspects.) 

Queen. — But  what  shall  we  do? 

{A  silence,  while  they  look  at  one  another.) 

Clown  {Brilliantly,  as  if  immensely  proud  of  his  mental 
quickness). — Let's  have  a  funeral! 

You  will  observe  how  very  much  like  children  these  marionettes 
are,  in  spite  of  their  apparent  age;  perhaps,  having  played  largely 
before  children,  they  have  absorbed  something  of  the  children's 
nature.  For  the  most  natural  thing  for  a  child  to  think  of  under  such 
circumstances  as  these  would  be  a  funeral.  No  melancholy  lying  in 
state  preceding  a  pompous  and  imposing  ceremony  would  enter  a 
child's  mind;  a  death:  a  funeral;  no  prolonged  sadness  and  weeping; 
no  philosophizing  over  the  fortunes  and  mishaps  of  life;  no  fear  of  the 
unknown.  And  with  the  marionettes,  too,  all  is  natural  and  healthy. 
They  follow  the  plot  the  author  provides,  and  neither  question  nor 
mourn.  Since,  as  we  have  said,  the  marionettes  do  not  moralize,  we 
being  human  and  grown-up,  must  be  permitted  to  do  so  for  them. 

King  {Feeling  that  he  must  show  some   dignity  and  decorum, 
altho  he  is  inwardly  as  much  excited  by  the  suggestion  as  the  rest). — 

A  funeral!      Yes, 

Perhaps  'twould  be  fitting.     What  think  you,  my  dear.^ 

Queen  {Rather  timorously,  as  she  is  not  accustomed  to  being 
consulted  on  questions  of  state). — ^As  your  Majesty  says,  I  think  the 
idea 

Is  a  good  one. 

King  {Regally). — 'Tis  settled.     So  we  decree! 

Clown  looks  about  for  something  which  may  be  used  as  a 
stretcher  or  bier,  but  sees  nothing  except  the  canopy  of  the  throne. 
This  he  pulls  off  with  the  first  impertinent  action  he  has  shown  since 
the  accident,  for  he  is  singularly  chastened  by  his  unintentional 
murder. 

King  {Angrily). — Sirrah! 

Clown  {Half -mimic  king  and  half -questioning). — Sirrah.^ 

What  does  this  mean.^ 

Has  your  respect  for  your  king  and  his  throne 

Departed,  or  are  you  suddenly  mad.^ 

Replace,  then,  the  canopy! 
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Clown  (Entirely  sure  of  himself  y  knowing  that  he  can  do  zvith 
the  King  as  he  wishes). — But  sire,  one  word — ! 

King     (Suspecting  no  trap). — Speak! 

Clown. — Does  a  thing  ever  justify  being 

If  in  its  existence  it  never  is  used? 

King. — Well,  I  suppose — no.. 

Clown. — ^And  what  of  this — draping? 

King  (Eagerly  wishing  to  confute  his  adversary  for  once). — 
Yes,  surely.     We  used  it  at  my  coronation. 

Clown. — But  this  is  a  new  one  since  then.     So  to  justify 

Being,  this  cover  must  somehow  be  used. 

That's  logic!  And  here's  opportunity  for  it!  (He  is  de- 
lighted at  having  shown  the  King  his  wisdom.  He  haSy  in  reality, 
taken  the  Prime  Minister's  place  since  the  latter' s  dissolution.) 

If  this  little  comedy  should  ever  be  put  on  the  stage — a  thing 
which  we  extremely  doubt,  as  it  is  intended  only  for  arm-chair 
reading — there  will  be  one  thing  which  we  shall  absolutely  demand. 
And  we  do  not  believe  that  even  Mr.  Belasco  can  fulfil  our  require- 
ments.  For  the  scene  from  now  on  will  not  be  stationary,  as  in  all 
stage  dramas  it  is.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  funeral  procession  that  did 
not  move'i  Of  course,  later  on  this  one  stops  to  rest,  as  M.  Gounod 
shrewdly  guessed,  for  the  day  was  hot  and  the  way  led  over  a  sandy 
and  unshaded  road.  But  until  then  the  reader  must  imagine  the 
funeral  cortege  to  be  moving  across  a  background  as  above  described. 
M.  Gounod,  telling  the  story  in  music,  undoubtedly  had  the  advant- 
age, as  he  needed  to  observe  none  of  the  stage  unities  and  rules.  But 
until  a  panoramic  stage  is  invented,  we  forbid  this  play  to  be  pro- 
duced, for  we  fear  it  would  spoil  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  fantasy. 

As  the  marionettes  leave  the  throne  room,  the  court  chambermaid 
looks  in  from  a  side  door,  sees  what  is  taking  place,  and  backs  out  in 
confusion,  unobserved.  She  had  no  right  in  the  throne  room,  but  she 
was  curious;  curiosity  is  the  besetting  sin  of  all  servants,  you  know. 
The  orchestra  plays  the  second  theme  of  M.  Gounod's  composition, 
which  admirably  simulates  the  marionettes'  gait. 

Clown  (Praising  the  Lover  in  partial  atonement). — ^When  I 
think  what  a  heart  our  Lover  had, 

A  heart  ever  ready  to  give  or  forgive. 

Ah,  then  I  weep  to  think  of  his  loss!  (Perhaps  he  has  forgiven 
me,  he  thinks,  altho  I  can  never  know  it.) 

First  Lady  (Daringly). — ^To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  loved  him 
myself — ^Almost! — (She  glances  around  fearfully  to  see  if  the  First 
Lord  has  heard  her,  but  he  is  otherwise  engaged.) 
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Second  Lord. — Loved!  That  reminds  me.  Where  have  our 
thoughts  been?  The  girl!  (He  means  that  the  Girl  is  what  they 
have  not  been  thinking  of.) 

Queen, — ^The  Girl!  He*d  have  made  her  his  wife 

This  afternoon!  Oh!  what  shall  we  do? 

And  how  shall  we  tell  her  if  she  comes?  {She  sobs,  as  before.) 
No  one  knows ^  and  they  all  move  along  in  silence^  thinking. 

Clown  {Who  has  no  appreciation  of  good  taste j  resolving  to 
speak  the  pun  which  has  come  into  his  heady  no  matter  what  the 
cost). — Well,  what  does  it  matter  anyway? 

All. — ^What  does  it  matter? 

Clown. — ^Why  yes!    Tis  but 

The  variance  of  a  letter  or  two! 

Second  Lord. — ^You  rascal,  be  silent! 

Clown. — Why  yes!    The  change 

Of  an  W  and  a  V.     Ha-ha!  Ha-ha! 

Just  the  difference  of  *  marry'  and  *bury',  you  know! 
There  is  a  tense  silence^  for  the  others  are  inexpressibly  shocked. 
They  are  very  sensitive  to  matters  of  manners.  But  none  rebukes 
him  aloudj  altho  even  he  becomes  somewhat  subdued  by  their  tacit 
disapproval.  They  really  accomplish  much  more  in  this  way  than 
by  constantly  chattering  as  we  mortals  do.  We  do  not  exactly  ap- 
prove of  this  Clown  ourselves  just  noWy  for  in  spite  of  his  nature  he 
should  remember  who  is  responsible  for  the  death  of  the  Lover. — 

The  sun  beats  down  brilliantly ^  accentuating  the  brightness  of 
the  marionettes^  clothes.  But  they  pay  the  usual  price  for  beauty 
at  the  expense  of  comfort.  They  become  almost  unendurably  hot. 
The  King  takes  out  a  large  silk  handkerchief  and  mops  his  face  in  a 
very  unkinglike  way.     The  Queen  observes  this. 

Queen  {Like  a  good  wife^  taking  the  responsibility  on  her  own 
shoulders). — Isn't  the  sun  unpleasant  today? 

I'm  so  hot!  Can't  you  rest  a  moment,  my  dear?  {In  a  case 
like  this  she  uses  the  affectionate  term  instead  of  ^Your  Majesty\) 

King  {Not  with  too  much  alacrity). — ^Well^  yes,  perhaps. 
But  not  very  long! 

They  happen  to  be  passing  a  great  oak  tree,  and  they  seat  them- 
selves under  it.  The  checkered  sunlight  coming  thru  the  leaves 
makes  them  look  delightfully  quaint  and  frail.  There  is  another 
silence  of  words,  altho  they  seem  to  be  communicating  quite  comfort- 
ably with  one  another  otherwise. 

Queen. — Ah!  isn't  this  heavenly? 

Clown. — No,  you  are  wrong! 
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Entirely  earthly!  {The  rest  wait  for  him  to  finish^  knowing 
that  he  will  explain  his  joke  without  urging.  Jokers  always  do. 
They  accept  his  wit  as  a  part  of  himself^  and  therefore  do  not  always 
feel  called  upon  to  respond  with  a  laugh.)\jook  at  the  sun, 

Madam;  it  is  above  us,  not  so? 

But  heaven,  you  know,  is  above  the  sun.  {He  says  so, 
dogmatically  and  they  believe  him.) 

So  if  this  were  heaven,  then  the  sun 

Would  travel  below  us.     You  see  it  does  not. 

There's   your  proof  astronomic   that  this   is   not  heaven! 

{He  is  the  only  one  to  laugh.) 

First  Lord  {After  a  momenty  to  Secqnd  Lady). — Will  you  not 
favor  us  with  a  song.^ 

Clown  {Appropriating  the  request  to  himself). — Well,  perhaps 
since  you  ask  it  I  might  compose  an  impromptu  for  the  affair. 

Just  give  me  a  minute. — I  have  it!  Thus: 

He  has  put  his  head  between  his  hands^  and  has  soon  given  a 
nod  as  if  to  say,  ^^ EurekaV^  He  considers  himself  to  be  quite  an 
improvisory  and  takes  every  opportunity  to  uphold  what  he  believes  to 
be  his  reputation.  The  others  have  become  accustomed  to  his  various 
peculiarities y  and  raise  no  objection.  The  First  Lord,  seeing  his 
failure^  devotes  himself  even  more  attentively  to  the  Second  Lady. 

The  Clown  rises  to  his  feet  and  stands  near  the  Lover's  body. 
He  has  composed  his  countenance y  and  looks  very  grave  and  serious y 
as  well  he  mighty  since  he  believes  himself  to  be  giving  the  funeral 
oration  of  his  own  victim.  Neither  his  voice  nor  his  sentiment  is 
much  to  boast  0/,  but  his  gestures  and  his  music  are  incomparable. 
The  tripletSy  grace  noteSy  and  variations  can  be  imitated  only  as  M. 
Gounod  has  done. 

Clown  {Sings). — 

Here  before  us  lies  a  Lover 

Whom  I,  mourning,  sadly  sing; 

In  our  thoughts  he  e'er  will  hover 

As  the  best  who  moves  on  string! 

The  rest  of  the  troupe  nod  their  heads  in  emphatic  approval  of 
the  passage. 

Clown  {Continues). — 

None  can  tell  how  we  regret  him, 

None  can  sorrow  feel  as  I  {it  really  is  foolhardy  to  put  this  in) ; 

He  was  loved  by  all  who  met  him — 

Why  should  such  a  Lover  die — Lover  die — Lover  die.^ 

Up  to  this  point  M.  Gounod^s  imagination  has  coincided  almost 
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exactly  with  the  facts  of  the  case,     Here^  however  he  went  wrongs  for 
he  left  the  Girl  and  the  Chambermaid  out  of  consideration^  while 
theyy  true  to  nature^  refused  to  be  neglected.     Just  as  the  Clown  has 
reached  his  final  high   By   and  is  holding  it  dramatically,  there  is  a 
lighty  clattering  sound  heard  outside,  and  with  a  cry,  the  Girl,  the 
most  beautiful  young  marionette  ever  created,  rushes  in.     By  a  kind 
of  instinct,  the  rest  of  the  marionettes  have  placed  themselves  between 
her  and  the  body  of  the  Lover.     //  is  a  very  tragic  and  uncertain 
moment,  for  they  do  not  yet  know  how  much  of  the  truth  she  has 
learned.     She  stands  there  an  instant,  and  then  cries  out  pitifully. 
Girl. — Why  do  you  gaze  at  me  with  clouded  eyes? 
What  are  you  hiding  from  me  ?     Where  is  he  ? 
My  Lover!    Speak  to  me! — ^The  chambermaid 
Confessed  that  there  had  been  an  accident, 
But  what  or  whom  she  knew  not. — 
Where  is  he.^ — But  I  came — I  ran;  I  feared — 
Queen  {Unexpectedly  rising  to  the  occasion.   She  goes  up  to  the 
Girl,  and,  tenderly  embracing  her,  speaks  slowly). — My  dear,  we  all 
loved  him,  but  only  you — You  only  did  he  love.     Then  show 
that  you  are  worthy  of  his  love,  for  see!  no  more  his  presence  can 
support  your  sorrows.     Look!  He  lies  before  you — broken — dead 
yet  true! 

Girl  {Wildly  refuses  to  believe  her). — No,  it  cannot  be!  I 
loved  him!  Speak! 

O  sweetheart,  speak  to  me!   Don't  you  recall 
How  once  you  said  my  voice  could  bring  you  back 
Even  from  the  dead?  I  love  you!  Speak  to  me! 
There  is  a  short  silence,  which  expresses  the  sympathy  of  the  courtiers. 
Queen. — Poor  child!    Come,  let  us  go.     {She  moves  as  if  to 
leave  the  place) 

Girl. — Why  do  you  say, 
"Poor  child"?  Why  do  you  pity  me?  He  is 
Not  dead.     How  could  he  die?  We  love  each  other, 
And  true  love  cannot  die — can  never  die!    {She  repeats  the 
words  in  utter  faith  as  to  their  truth.) 

But  the  rest  are  materialists  who  cannot  understand  such  an 
absolute  disbelief  in  the  plain  facts  of  the  world.  If  any  of  them  had 
been  the  Girl,  M.  Gounod  would  have  been  right.  But  of  course  that 
is  impossible,  for  only  the  Girl  could  be  the  Girl;  no  one  else  would 
have  been  the  same. 

King  {Blind  to  the  situation). — My  poor  girl,  come  and  let 
us  make  an  end  of  these  sad  obsequies. 
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GtW.— But  why?  {fFith  suhlime  faith)  He  is 

Not  dead!  True  love  can  never,  never  die! 

Even  we  are  beginning  to  doubt^  however.  How  can  she  say 
such  incredible  things^  we  thinks  She  has  gone  mad  from  her 
sorrows.  But  she  seems  to  know  more  than  we  infidels  doy  for  she 
remembers  that  there  is  a  Higher  Power  above  her — a  thing  which  we 
mortals^  as  well  as  the  marionettes^  are  apt  to  forget — and  that  a 
complete  trust  in  the  power  which  rules  us  accomplishes  apparent 
miracles. 

Of  course^  the  solution  of  this  potential  tragedy  could  not  be 
reproduced  with  conviction  on  the  stage — another  reason  for  our 
refusal  to  let  it  be  acted.  Many  people  even  now  will  be  filled  with  an 
idea  that  the  whole  story  is  absurd^  but  if  their  much-vaunted  civiliza- 
tion were  only  equal  to  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  they 
would  not  be  surprised  at  the  discovery  that  there  is  a  guiding  and 
benevolent  deus  ex  machina  which  watches  over  us  and  loves  usj  and 
rewards  those  who  merit  it  when  it  is  for  their  good.  Only  the  Girl 
seems  to  acknowledge  this.     She  prays. 

Girl. — Oh,  Master,  help  us!  Thus  I  pray  thee. 

We  know  thy  power  and  our  own  weaknesses. 

Our  Lover  is  not  dead!  Love  cannot  die! 

As  the  rest  wait  breathlessly  for  an  answer  {for  even  they  are 
finally  carried  away  by  the  Girl's  conviction)^  the  Lover  is  suddenly 
lifted  up  by  the  Master  of  the  marionettes^  who  has  till  now  watched 
their  little  drama  tvith  smiling^  compassionate  eyes.  It  is  so  much 
like  the  worlds  he  thinks  as  with  a  dab  of  glue  he  skilfully  mends  the 
Lover  and  gently  replaces  him  among  his  astonished  friends.  The 
Girl  alone  is  calm. 

Queen  {So  overcome  that  she  utters  the  first  thought  which 
enters  her  head). — ^And  now  they  can  be  married  as  we  planned — 

This  afternoon! 

Lover  {Seeing  no  one  but  the  Girl. — I  dreamed  that  I  was 
dead. 

My  darling,  and  had  lost  you — ^what  a  dream! 

Girl  {fFith  her  sublime  faith). — My  dearest,  know  that  love 
can  never  die! 

The  funeral  procession  now  becomes  a  bridal  train  as  it  was 
intended  to  be^  for  funerals  do  not  become  the  fnarionettes.  The  only 
fly  in  the  ointment  of  a  perfectly  happy  and  suitable  ending  is  the 
lack  of  a  proper  wedding  mar ch^  for  M.  Gounod^ s  conclusion  obviously 
will  not  meet  the  present  needs.  But  as  some  sort  of  wedding  music 
is  compulsory^  the  orchestra  plays  either  Grieg^s  ^Norwegian  Bridal 
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Procession^  or  his  ^Wedding-Day  at  Troldhaugen\  whose  curious 
mechanical  and  what  one  might  call  'hinged^  quality  coincides  admir- 
ably with  the  marionettes^  movements.  The  last  one  to  leave  the 
stage  is  the  Clown,  who  is  so  exuberantly  happy  that  he  turns  hand-- 
springs  and  cartwheels  all  the  way.  And  we  are  not  going  to  punish 
him  with  ^poetic  justice\  either ^  for  sin  is  not  always  punished  openly ^ 
and  he  is  a  merry  ^friendly  little  fellow  after  all. 


MEMORIES 

By  Helen e  Picard 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Violet  S.  de  Besa 

No!   Dispossessed  is  not  my  heart 
For  in  your  absence  it  beats  on, 

And  memories  reniain; 

Thoughts  that  to  me  impart 
Your  eyes'  lustre  and  tender  light, 

Like  stars  that  shine 
Within  the  sombre  depths  of  night. 

Thoughts  that  bring  back  your  form,  your  voice 

A  little  less  distinct,  less  clear! 

Like  seeing  from  afar 
The  opals'  glimmerings  appear. 
They  bring  your  gestures  which  I  love 
They  bring  your  lips  and  words 
Prolonging  echoes  I  still  hear. 
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By  Elizabeth  S.  Dickerman 

In  the  spring  of  1914  there  appeared  a  remarkable  book, 
Le  Voyage  du  Centurion  which  so  interprets  the  spirit  of  the  French 
soldier  today  that  the  name  Centurion  has  come  to  stand  as  a 
symbol  of  the  highest  patriotism  and  devotion  to  country  and  to 
God.  The  academician  Paul  Bourget  uses  it  thus  in  his  great 
novel  Le  Sens  de  la  Mort. 

"They  are  legion,"  he  says,  "these  centurions.  The  symbol 
of  their  state  of  mind  is  the  sword.  Wielded  in  the  hand,  it  is  the 
instrument  of  war;  at  rest,  planted  in  the  soil,  it  is  the  Cross. " 

The  young  author  of  the  book,  Ernest  Psichari,  fell  on  the 
field  of  honor  in  the  first  month  of  the  war.  He  was  a  grandson  of 
Ernest  Renan,  and  it  is  natural  to  consider  his  literary  gifts  as  a 
legacy  from  that  brilliant  writer.  But  his  philosophy  was  very 
different.  The  gospel  story  of  the  centurion  who  came  to  Jesus 
was  to  him  a  parable  of  life. 

"The  centurion  said;  *Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou 
shouldest  come  under  my  roof;  but  speak  the  word  only,  and  my 
servant  shall  be  healed.  For  I  am  a  man  under  authority,  having 
soldiers  under  me;  and  I  say  to  this  man  Go,  and  he  goeth;  and 
to  another  Come,  and  he  cometh;  and  to  my  servant  Do  this,  and 
hedoethit.'" 

Such  a  centurion  is  Maxence,  the  young  officer  who,  under  the 
orders  of  France,  goes  forth  at  the  head  of  his  company  of  Moors 
on  a  long  journey  into  Africa,  and  on  a  thought-journey  even 
longer  and  stranger.  Weary  of  the  unreal  rotten  life  of  pleasure 
and  conformity  in  the  city,  he  turns  to  the  desert  to  seek  man- 
hood, and  finds — God.  A  page  here  and  there  from  his  desert 
wanderings  may  serve  to  show  the  parallel  between  the  journeys  of 
body  and  soul.  We  see  him  resting  "on  a  narrow  mountain-pass 
where  there  are  three  pools,  and  trees  bend  heavily  over  the  dark 
mirror  of  the  water.  Birds  were  singing,  inviting  to  deep  sleep 
him  who  had  marched  all  day  in  the  burning  heat  of  the  plain.  He 
stretched  himself  out  on  the  ground  and  thought  of  the  Tagant, 
for  his  spirit  was  always  a  day's  journey  ahead  of  his  body,  and  he 
saw  the  sights  of  tomorrow  more  clearly  than  those  of  today. 
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*  Beyond  this '  he  said,  *  is  a  new  life !  A  life  in  the  air,  going  from 
place  to  place  as  the  locust  hops  over  the  earth,  sabre-blows,  wild 
action  breaking  the  rigidity  of  the  bodily  frame,  an  agile  mind  in 
an  agile  body;  nights  of  battle,  the  Mussulmen  pursued  to  their 
lairs;  hate;  and  then  in  the  airy  hollows  of  the  high  plateau,  long 
halts  to  meditate  on  causes  and  effects/" 

He  fell  asleep.  At  nightfall  a  soft  voice  wakened  him  from 
his  torpor. 

"*Will  you  dine.  Lieutenant.?' 

"*Yes.' 

"Fires  twinkled  in  the  shadows,  the  cooking  fires  of  the 
gunners.  By  each  one  a  great  black  was  bending  forward  and 
singing.  Maxence  leaned  back  on  his  elbow  and  felt  that  he  was 
happy.  It  was  a  pleasant  hour,  of  total  renunciation,  of  sweet 
abandonment.  An  hour  like  this  gives  the  very  spirit  of  Africa. 
It  is  a  land  of  submission  and  not  of  revolt.  One  must  obey  and 
not  refuse  the  yoke.  Yes,'this  is  the  hour  of  obedience,  of  broad 
confidence.  Obedience  to  what  ?  Confidence  in  what }  Maxence 
did  not  know.  He  was  penetrated  with  the  gentleness  of  the 
night,  in  the  hollow  of  the  rock,  near  to  his  men,  while  the  humble 
rice  boiled  in  the  kettles  above  the  smoky  twigs. " 

One  day  he  asked  a  young  Moor,  "What  do  you  think  is  the 
real  way  to  use  life?" 

"Copy  the  Book  diligently  and  meditate  on  its  teachings. 
For  it  is  written  The  ink  of  the  learned  is  precious^  even  more 
precious  than  the  blood  of  the  martyrs.^* 

The  saying  revolted  him.  What  would  our  western  civiliza- 
tions be  if  they  were  built  on  such  a  principle  .'^  If  the  theologian 
in  his  cell  had  not  sent  out  the  Crusader  with  the  Cross  on  his 
breast  along  the  fiery  roads  of  the  Orient.?  Before,  he  had  been 
able  to  admire  these  Moors  whose  inner  life  has  the  strange,  sweet 
aroma  of  a  tropical  fruit.  Now  he  had  only  a  great  pity  for  them. 
He  was  the  representative  of  western  power.  Twenty  centuries 
of  Christianity  lay  between  him  and  the  Moors.  This  power 
whose  sign  he  bears  is  that  which  has  claimed  the  sands  from 
Islam.     It  bears  the  Cross  on  its  shoulders. 

One  day  he  started  with  a  few  men  to  find  a  straight  line  to 
the  seacoast. 

"The  long  hours  on  camel  back  while  virgin  space  unfolded 
itself  monotonously  before  him,  the  halts  where  men  and  things 
were  alike  infinitely  silent,  the  solitary  watches  beneath  the  stars, 
or  the   long  patience  of  journeyings  by  night, — all   must  bring 
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Maxence  to  the  burning  struggle,  the  hand-to-hand  contest  of  the 
man  with  himself." 

One  morning,  the  day  after  they  had  crossed  the  desert 
Tiris,  Maxence  and  his  companions  reached  the  well  of  Ben 
GoufFa. 

Moment  never  to  be  forgotten ! 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  land  that  they  rested.  Tufts  of 
herbage  were  springing  up,  whose  tender  green  was  that  of  the 
briars  in  France.  An  abundant  dew  covered  the  soil,  for  already 
the  softening  influence  of  the  sea  was  making  itself  felt.  Toward 
the  east  appeared  the  dark,  jagged  outlines  of  Adrar  Souttouf 
wreathed  with  light  mists.  The  air  was  light,  distilled  in  the 
laboratories  of  morning,  and  it  bore  on  warm  breezes  the  perfume 
of  moist  lands.  Some  drops  of  rain  fell  in  the  silence.  Maxence 
stood  facing  the  East  and  bowed  before  the  birth  of  the  world. 
Then  Sidia,  a  Moor  of  the  escort,  approached  him  and  made  a  great 
sweep  of  the  right  arm  toward  the  horizon. 

"God  is  great",  he  said.  His  voice  trembled  a  little.  There 
were  no  more  words  spoken  that  morning. 

They  started  forward  again.  A  new  desert  opened,  Ager- 
guer,  an  immense  expanse  of  white  pebbles  and  sand  with  here  and 
there  a  glittering  sandmound.  Sometimes  they  halted  because 
some  square  feet  of  dry  vegetation  had  succeeded  in  fixing  itself  in 
the  drifting  sands.     There  the  dromedaries  could  feed. 

"*0h  clear  country!'  said  Maxence,  *  country  made  in  honor 
of  the  sun,  far  solitudes  disturbed  only  by  the  passing  of  some 
medjbour  or  the  departure  of  some  encampment,  how  do  we  look 
to  you?  We  turn  about,  we  declare  our  presence,  and  we  almost 
ask  forgiveness  for  being  here.'" 

Meanwhile,  as  these  men  approached  the  ocean,  their  spirits 
grew  light.     It  was  not  unusual  for  them  to  sing. 

They  travelled  on  more  eagerly.  In  sandy  places  at  the  foot 
of  limestone  heights,  gazelles  fled  away  from  them.  They  reached 
what  seemed  to  be  a  dried-up  lake.  The  air  was  chilly  as  at  night 
by  the  sea.  But  the  guide  did  not  dare  to  go  on  till  morning. 
Then  at  last  a  dark  line  appeared  on  the  horizon.  . 

"It  was  the  sea." 

An  hour  later,  the  vague  outlines  of  an  immense  beach 
appeared.  Beyond,  the  water  glistened.  It  seemed  to  stretch 
out  in  forms. one  could  not  understand.  Finally  the  men  from 
the  interior  reached  the  place  where  the  last  ebbing  wave  touches 
the  beach  at  the  very  edge  of  the  continent.     They  waded  into  the 
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water  to  establish  the  reality  of  the  fact  so  tremendously  alive  to 
them. 

Maxence  said  nothing;  but  he  felt  within  him  an  immense 
liberation  from  the  past.  He  was  like  a  man  who  has  wept  much, 
and  who  suddenly  feels  rest  after  the  shipwreck  of  everything  in 
his  abandonment  to  tears.  For  as  he  gazed  within  himself,  he 
could  discover  nothing  but  serenity  and  the  assurance  of  un- 
troubled happiness.  The  desert  was  behind  him,  but  he  turned 
his  eyes  away  from  it  as  if  nevermore  were  he  to  live  there,  and  in 
the  joy  of  the  wonderful  new  sight,  he  gave  himself  to  the  Atlantic 
Found  again.  What  deep  satisfaction  in  the  water  exactly  filling 
the  cup!  What  sorrowing  soul  will  not  the  vague  ocean  free  with 
the  rhythm  of  its  salt  breathing  .'^ 

Brief  truce.  Short  respite  from  those  heavy  hours  when  the 
man,  far  inland,  is  prisoner  within  his  cloud-horizon! 

Again  a  Moor,  the  same  Sidia,  must  bring  Maxence  back  to 
his  inner  questioning.  The  word  fell  like  a  match  on  straw  on  a 
summer  day. 

Maxence  had  been  admiring  the  wireless  telegraphy  ap- 
paratus of  the  French  government. 

"*See,'  he  said  to  the  soldiers;  *How  foolish  are  those  Moors 
who  think  to  resist  the  French !  Is  there  in  the  whole  world  a 
power  like  ours.^'" 

But  then,  in  a  sweet  and  distant  voice  came  the  words, 

"*Yes;  you  French  have  the  kingdom  of  the  earth,  but  we 
Moors  have  the  kingdom  of  the  sky. '" 

"Sometimes  on  the  return  journey,  a  great  fear  would  fall  up- 
on the  little  company — hideous  fear  running  from  one  to  another, 
clattering  like  the  north  wind  on  a  moonless  night.  Then  the 
silent  one  must  find  a  smile  with  the  gentle  word  of  a  father  for 
his  children;  he  must  be  to  the  human  mass  crowded  behind  him, 
like  the  little  lamp  of  hope  that  bums  on  a  headland  of  the  aban- 
doned shore." 

As  in  the  romances  written  about  earthly  life,  it  often  takes 
a  long  path  through  accident  and  misunderstanding  to  bring  to- 
gether the  two  who  belong  to  each  other,  so  Maxence  must  go 
through  many  experiences  before  he  finds  his  place.  Vivid 
pictures  of  a  night-battle,  of  losing  the  trail  through  the  wild, 
rocky  mountains,  of  marches  through  the  burning  desert  with 
short  provisions  while  many  of  the  camels  die  of  thirst,  have  their 
counterparts  in  the  inner  life,  till  at  last  he  comes  to  see  himself  as 
a  centurion  of  Jesus  Christ.     He  is  to  be  obedient  to  His  Lord  as 
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the  soldier  is  obedient  to  his  superior  officer,  responsible  to  Him 
for  the  work  given  as  the  soldier  is  responsible;  with  full  power  to 
order  those  under  his  command  and  to  invent  what  is  useful  in  any- 
emergency; — great  in  his  power  to  direct  and  dominate,  humble 
in  his  subordination  to  his  Master.  Among  all  men  it  is  the 
soldier  that  He  has  chosen  so  that  his  greatness  and  servitude  on  earth 
may  symbolize  the  greatness  and  servitude  of  the  Christian. 

The  brilliancy  of  his  gifts  made  for  Psichari  many  friends 
among  literary  men  who  were  older  in  the  profession.  One  of 
these*  was  Charles  Peguy,  a  sort  of  older  brother  both  in  literature 
and  in  mysticism.  To  him  was  dedicated  his  first  romance, 
VAppel  des  Armes.  Two  years  later,  this  glowing  tribute  from 
Peguy  appears  in  one  of  his  Cahiers  de  la  Quinzaine;  "You  who 
know  what  it  is  to  found  a  town,  like  Alexander  and  Caesar  to 
build  a  town  where  there  was  nothing  before.  Great  Friend,  who 
have  traveled  like  Ulysses  and  know  the  customs  of  many  rren; 
man  with  the  fresh  eyes  and  the  wondering  heart.  You  who  know 
the  desert  and  the  oasis  in  the  desert;  you  who  have  known  silence 
in  solitudes  of  two  or  three  months;  who  have  kept  your  heart 
pure.  You  who,  awakening  the  blood  of  your  old  Breton  and 
Mediterranean  ancestors  and  the  patience  of  your  Dutch  ancestors 
restore  to  us  ancient  bravery  in  the  heroism  of  war  in  Mauri- 
tania. " 

Who  was  this  warm  hearted  friend  and  whence  did  he  come? 
Charles  Peguy  was  a  peasant  boy  from  a  family  of  vine  growers 
near  Orleans.  He  tells  us  of  his  ancestors,  "men  knotty  like  the 
roots  of  the  vine,  curled  up  like  its  tendrils,  fine  like  its  twigs; 
women  who  carried  their  great  rolls  of  clothing  to  wash  in  the 
river;  my  grandmother  who  kept  the  cows  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  but  to  whom  I  owe  all  that  I  have  become. "  It  must 
have  been  of  her  that  he  was  thinking  when  he  wrote: 

The  grandmother  at  the  summit  of  her  age. 

Rejoices  in  the  little  tender  child 

In   mother's   arms,   and   often   has   she   smiled 

Seeing  it  enter  on  its  heritage; 

Dreamed   it   will   grow  a   noble   personage, — 

The  strongest  reaper  in  the  harvest-time. 

The  clearest  singer  of  the  sweetest  rhyme. 

The  hero  of  the  hamlet's  little  stage. 

His  mother  used  to  mend  old  chairs  and  hire  them  out  to 
worshippers  in  the  cathedral  of  Orleans.     Perhaps  it  was  there 
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that  his  devotion  to  the  great  saints  of  France,  Genevieve  and 
Jeanne  d'  Arc,  had  its  beginnings.  A  few  lines  from  his  long 
poem  The  Tapestry  of  Jeanne  d*Arc  give  some  idea  of  his  style. 

Lo!  on  a  steed  of  war  behold  the  Maid  appear, 
In  God  the  Father's  name  leading  her  people  dear, 
Alone  before  the  guard  and  yet  without  a  fear. 

Waving  her  standard  high,  inwrought  with  broidery, 
Where  Jesus*  name  shines  forth  in  silver  gloriously 
And  all  His  emblems  blaze  in  fairest  imagery. 

The  arms  of  Jesus  are  the  pains  He  bore  alone, 
No  place  to  lay  His  head  after  the  day  was  done, 
Three  crosses  on  a  hill  and  in  the  midst  His  own. 

The  arms  of  Jesus  are  the  scattering  of  His  sheep, 
The  casting  of  the  lot,  while  women  stand  and  weep. 
The  coat  without  a  seam  which  the  grim  guard  will  keep. 

The  arms  of  Jesus  are  the  death  and  then  the  life. 
The  rou^h  and  weary  way  of  endless  toil  and  strife. 
The  soul  caught  up  to  Heaven  and  the  eternal  life. 

The  dearest  work  of  his  life  was  this  study  of  the  mystery  of 
the  life  and  the  calling  and  the  saintship  and  the  martyrdom  of  this 
greatest  saint  that  ever  lived,  Jeanne  d'Arc.  To  this  end,  what  a 
tremendous  advantage  it  was  to  have  been  born  a  peasant. 
"Think, "  he  says,  "  is  it  not  wonderful  that  her  father  and  mother, 
her  uncle  Durand  Lassois,  her  three  brothers,  her  big  sister,  her 
friends,  Mengette,  Hauviette  and  Madame  Gervaise,  were  people 
such  as  we  all  knew  when  we  were  children.  And  that  all  this 
great  history  sprang  from  these  beginnings. " 

He  was  educated  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  then  founded  a  little 
bookshop  and  printing  office  near  by,  where  he  issued  his  Cahiers 
de  la  Quinzaine.  Maurice  Barres  says;  "In  a  brief  literary  career 
he  found  opportunity  to  fulfil  the  part  of  the  peasant  who  en- 
larges his  farm,  the  shopkeeper  who  counts  and  recounts  his 
receipts,  the  printer  who  does  artistic  work,  the  cure  who  preaches 
to  his  flock  and  the  officer  who  leads  his  men  to  duty. " 

Edmond  Gosse,  the  English  critic,  tells  of  the  great  hold  he 
had  on  his  followers.  "Every  great  national  crisis,"  he  says, 
"produces  or  should  produce  a  symbol  or  legend  which  sums  up 
the  sentiment  of  the  circumstances.  A  man  who  has  walked  on  a 
level  with  his  compeers,  exciting  the  affection  of  some,  the  hatred 
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of  others  and  the  complete  indifference  of  the  vast  majority, 
suddenly  becomes  for  no  very  apparent  reason,  the  center  of  an 
almost  superstitious  attention.  To  a  far  greater  extent  than  the 
loss  of  any  other  man  of  intellect  or  art,  the  death  of  Peguy 
has  affected  the  spirit  of  France.  In  his  first  book.  La  Mystere  de 
la  charrite  de  Jeanne  d^  Arc  he  exhibits  a  personal  sentiment  which 
is  widely  characteristic  of  France  today,  but  is  with  difficulty 
comprehended  by  an  English  mind.  He  was  a  secular  mystic  and 
there  was  only  one  point  upon  which  he  coincided  with  the  rest  of 
the  religious  world,  but  this  happened  to  be  of  the  very  essence  of 
Gallic  faith.  He  believed  without  a  shadow  of  doubt  or  in- 
credulity in  the  divine  mission  of  France  as  the  elder  daughter  of 
God  and  sublime  mother  of  the  nations  and  in  the  indissoluble 
unity  of  Frenchmen.  His  design  was  to  carry  out  in  the  twentieth 
century  the  sacred  labors  of  Jeanne  d'Arc." 

Paul  Bourget  understands  this  mysticism  of  Peguy  and 
Psichari  more  clearly.  He  says  in  his  preface  to  Le  Voyage  du 
Centurion  "The  phrase  mysticism  of  the  soldier^ s  profession  reveals 
a  mental  state  which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  a  whole  group  of 
French  youth  before  1914  and  the  terrible  war.  The  actual  test 
can  only  have  accentuated  it.  When  Peguy  reproaches  the 
disciples  of  such  and  such  a  group  with  failing  in  the  mysticism  of 
their  doctrine,  when  Psichari  (in  his  earlier  romance)  makes 
Nanges  say  that  the  army  has  its  own  morale  and  its  own 
m.ysticism,  they  mean  to  state  that  our  activity  to  be  complete, 
must  have  a  hidden  meaning  and  involve  a  faith.  In  all  human 
action  they  discern  two  elements;  a  positive  manifestation  out- 
side of  the  man  and  a  secret  manifestation  within  him.  The 
soldier  makes  war.  That  is  the  outward  manifestation.  He 
develops  secretly  within,  he  carries  certain  virtues  to  the  highest 
possible  pitch.  He  nourishes  and  enriches  his  soul  through  his 
profession.     That  is  the  interior  working. " 

In  such  a  mysticism  Peguy  lived  and  died. 

A  soldier  who  fought  beside  him  tells  the  story  of  the  battle  in 
which  he  fell. 

Taking  the  place  of  his  superior  officers  who  had  fallen, — 
"*Lie  down,'  called  Peguy,  *and  fire  at  will.*  But  he  continued 
standing,  eyeglass  in  hand,  directing  our  fire,  heroic  in  the  midst 
of  hell.  We  fire  like  madmen,  black  with  powder,  our  guns 
burning  our  fingers.  At  every  moment  there  are  cries  and  moans. 
Dear  friends  are  killed  at  my  side.  How  many  are  dead.^  Woun- 
ded.^    We  no  longer  count.     Peguy  is  still  standing  despite  our 
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cries  of  *  Lie  down',  gloriously  mad  in  his  courage.  Most  of  us  have 
lost  our  sandbags  in  the  retreat,  and  the  sandbag  at  this  moment 
is  a  precious  shelter.  The  lieutenant's  voice  cries.  Tire,  fire,  in 
God's  name!'  Some  complain,  *  We  have  no  sandbags.  Lieutenant, 
we  shall  all  fall.'  'That  is  nothing',  calls  Peguy  above  the 
tempest.  *I  have  none  either.  Keep  on  firing.'  And  he  stands 
as  if  in  defiance  to  the  fire,  seeming  to  invite  the  death  which  he 
glorified  in  his  verse.  At  the  same  instant,  a  ball  hit  him  in  the 
head  and  he  fell." 

"He  lived",  says  Barres,  "marching  against  the  German 
positions;  he  distinguished  more  clearly  each  day  how  the  land  of 
France  was  weighed  down  with  a  Germanism  unacceptable, 
sterile,  menacing.  He  died  sword  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  the 
soldiers  of  deliverance,  in  an  assault  on  the  German  position. 
The  poem  is  perfect." 

Bourget's  interest  in  the  Centurion  does  not  end  with  his 
remarkable  preface  to  Psichari's  book.  In  the  middle  of  his 
novel,  Le  Sens  de  la  Mort  the  name  appears  again.  A  doctor  is 
speaking. 

"I  recall  a  certain  sermon  on  a  mountain.  Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.  That  is  the 
text,  is  it  not?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  priest,  but  there  is  also  the  Centurion,  a 
lieutenant  like  M.  Le  Gallic,  whose  servant  our  Lord  healed,  and 
whom  he  admired.  For  he  did  admire  him.  Professor.  He 
declared,  'I  have  not  found  so  great  faith  in  Israel.'  Consider  it 
well.  He  says  to  the  rich  man,  *Give  up  your  riches'.  He  does 
not  say  to  the  Centurion  *  Leave  your  regiment'.  And  it  is  the 
Centurion  who  has  given  us  the  prayer  DominCj  non  sum  dignus. 
The  soldier's  prayer  is  repeated  by  the  priest  daily  at  the  altar. " 

This  book  purports  to  be  written  by  a  doctor  who  treats  the 
events  of  the  story  as  a  series  of  scientific  documents  from  which 
to  deduce  a  theory  of  life  and  death.  Ortegue,  his  master  phy- 
sician, one  of  those  marvelous  surgeons  of  skill,  intuition  and 
power  whom  his  patients  and  friends  all  but  worship, — a  believer 
in  bare  natural  science  and  nothing  beyond, — is  stricken  with  a 
deadly  disease,  and  moves  toward  the  end  working  continuously 
to  save  others,  but  overshadowed  with  the  results  of  the  morphine 
he  takes  to  avoid  pain  and  with  a  jealousy  of  a  younger  man 
which  blackens  with  the  progress  of  the  disease.  His  vivid  love 
for  his  young  and  beautiful  wife  makes  him  jealous  of  the  gallant 
cousin  who  might  some  time  win  her,  and  determines  him  to  take 
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her  with  him  in  a  double  suicide.  Then  this  cousin,  Le  Gallic,  is 
brought  to  his  hospital  with  a  fearful  wound  in  the  head  from 
which  there  is  little  chance  of  recovery.  This  man  is  the 
Centurion — and  his  faith  growing  brighter  to  the  end,  is  con- 
trasted with  the  gloom  of  the  surgeon's  descent  into  the  valley  of 
shadow.  His  longing  that  his  terrible  suffering  may  be  turned  to 
the  welfare  of  his  cousin  saves  her  from  the  terrible  fate  to  which 
she  has  consented.     Hear  his  words: 

"Catherine,  you  must  live.  It  is  necessary  for  him.  I  who 
am  about  to  die,  tell  you  that  there  is  another  world.  I  feel  it 
nearer  and  nearer.  I  see  it.  I  touch  it.  I  know  that  in  that 
other  world  one  can  suffer.  One  suffers  for  his  own  sins  and  the 
sins  of  others  for  which  he  is  responsible.  One  can  be  relieved  by 
the  good  will  and  the  good  deeds  of  the  living — Consider  that  if 
this  is  true  your  suicide  would  bring  terrible  suffering  to  your 
Michel.  If  it  is  true,  your  life  can  be  helpful  and  useful  to  him. 
If  it  is  true,  not  one  minute  that  you  shall  live  in  patience,  humility 
and  charity,  will  be  lost  to  him..  Nothing  is  lost  when  one  gives 
it  as  an  offering.  What  I  suffer  now,  what  I  shall  suffer,  is  not 
lost  because  it  is  my  offering.  I  offer  my  death  for  you,  that  you 
may  be  enlightened  and  purified." 

The  doctor's  scientific  reasonings  form  a  sort  of  epilogue  to 
the  book.  " I  see",  he  says,  "on  one  side  a  superior  man,  Ortegue 
fortified  with  all  the  armor  of  the  mind,  crowned  with  all  the 
prizes  of  destiny. " 

Death  rises  suddenly  before  him.  He  meets  it  with  a  certain 
doctrine.  He  cannot  adapt  himself  to  it.  Death  means  to  him 
the  end  of  his  mental  and  emotional  being.  His  pupils  will 
continue  his  work,  his  patients  will  live;  but  his  thought,  the  most 
precious  result  of  his  labors,  that  power  of  associating  his  person 
with  the  eternal  laws  by  his  knowledge  of  them — that  passes  into 
nothingness.  This  whole  crumbling  away  of  his  being  he  accepts 
in  the  end  with  pathetic  resignation,  but  it  is  the  resignation  of  one 
stunned  by  a  thunderbolt.  It  is  the  spirit  of  bowing  in  a  gesture 
of  despairing  weakness  beneath  the  pressure  of  forces  irresistible, 
sovereign,  monstrous  to  him,  because  they  have  produced  him 
only  to  destroy  him. 

"The  other  is  a  man  of  action,  but  very  modest  action. 
To  him  also  Death  approaches.  His  traditional  doctrine  allows 
him  to  accept  it,  to  make  of  it  a  matter  of  effort,  an  occasion  of 
enrichment  for  himself  and  for  others.  His  resignation  is  an 
enthusiasm,  a  joy,  a  love.     Where  the  other  fails,  he  triumphs. 
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Where  the  other  gives  up,  he  asserts  himself.  For  an  Ortegue 
death  is  a  catastrophe  which  has  in  it  something  of  the  trap, 
something  of  the  irrational.  For  a  Le  Gallic,  it  is  a  consum- 
mation, a  fulfilment.  What  is  the  conclusion.^  That  of  the  two 
theories  of  death  which  I  have  seen  in  these  two  men,  one  can  be 
utilized  and  the  other  cannot.  The  supreme  evidence  of  truth  is 
that  it  works.  Death  has  no  meaning  if  it  is  an  end;  it  has  one  if 
it  is  a  sacrifice.  '* 

This  is  the  thought  of  Peguy's  great  Invocation: 

Happy  are  they  who  died  for  this  fair  land  we  prize 

If  only  they  have  fallen  in  a  righteous  war. 

For  all  the  lands  of  earth  they  died,  the  near  and  far, 

Happy  are  they  who  died  the  death  of  sacrifice. 

Happy  are  they  who  fell  on  the  ereat  battlefields. 

Lying  upon  the  soil  before  the  face  of  God; 

Who  died  upon  the  heights  where  only  heroes  trod. 

With  all  the  glory  theirs  that  such  a  portion  yields. 

Happy  the  heroes  fallen  in  a  most  righteous  war. 


TO  ONE  CONTEMPLATING  THE 
LYRIC  ROUTE 

By  Ames  Blanchard 

High  thoughts  if  they  be  crudely  said  can  live 

Their  hour — too  soon  become  forgotten  things: 

Like  gleaming  pearls  in  tarnished  gold,  they  give 

Brief  joy.     So  clothe  thy  thoughts  in  rhyme  that  smgs. 

In  cadenced  phrase  so  loving  wrought  it  rings 

Of  thine  creative  ecstasy.     Let  rage 

Within  thee  at  such  time,  that  fire  that  brings 

To  poet's  soul  the  wisdom  known  by  sage — 

And  then  read  much  from  psychic  soltitude's  gray  page. 
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A  STUDY  IN   THE  NUDE 

By  June  E.   Downey 

Characters 

Neilsen,  a  young  sculptor 

SiDDiNG,  a  physician^  dupe  of  no  philosophy  or  code 

Liza,  who  hasnH  much  to  say  for  herself 

Time:  Early  Twentieth  Century, 

Place:  Somewhere  in  the  California  Sierras. 

Scene  I 

Out  of  doors.  Black  nighty  fitful  moonlight;  wild  winds^ 
drunken  stars.  Vague  trees^  like  excessively  tall  masts,  creaking 
against  a  frothy  sky,  huge  shadows  as  of  uneasy  mountains. 

A  door  crashes  open  in  the  dark  and  Neilsen  is  seen  against 
the  light  from  within  a  cabin.  He  is  tall,  powerfully  builty  clad  in  a 
working  blouse  that  is  bespattered  with  clay  and  black  earth. 

Pulling  the  door  to  behind  him,  he  flashes  a  torch  on  a  mountain 
trail  that  leads  from  the  cabin.  The  furious  winds  bellow  in  his 
apron  and  finger  his  blond  hair  roughly,  they  throw  purple  shadows 
on  his  cavernous  features,  they  blow  the  torch-light  to-and-fro  until 
it  settles  upon  the  delicate  but  huge  boughs  of  the  pines  that,  swaying 
on  their  slender  shafts,  fan  the  black  sky  above  them.  Neilsen 
controls  the  light;  it  falls  slowly  down  the  whining  trunks  until  it 
tangles  itself  in  the  roots  of  a  giant  pine.  Those  roots  are  naked  of 
soil  and  there  are  curious  streaks  among  them  as  of  newly  turned 
earth. 

At  a  sudden  noise  on  the  wind,  Neilsen  turns  the  torch-light 
down  the  mountain.  Some  twenty  yards  away  a  man  is  seen,  fight- 
ing his  way  up  the  trail.  Neilsen  tries  to  steady  the  light.  The 
winds  increase  in  fury,  the  man  on  the  path  is  flung  from  side  to 
side.  As  he  staggers  into  the  light  he  raises  a  distorted  face.  With 
a  quick  bound  Neilsen  springs  to  his  side  and  pulls  him  toward 
the  cabin.  Smiting  open  the  door,  he  holds  it  against  the  wind  as 
the  other  man  staggers  within. 
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Scene  II 

Interior  of  the  cabin.  A  large  roughly  finished  room  with 
raftered  ceiling.  It  is  littered  with  the  tools  and  products  of  a 
sculptor^ s  art.  A  number  of  life-size  figures  are  concealed  by  cloths. 
Grotesque  bits  of  the  human  body^  rudely  modelled^  are  seen  in  un- 
expected places.  On  the  couchy  a  torsOy  badly  distorted;  on  the 
floor  y  a  muscled  Titan  foot  y  on  the  table  y  a  half-dozen  hands  in  various 
stages  of  undressy  or  dissection.  An  alcove  in  the  back  part  of  the 
room  is  curtained  off. 

Neilsen  is  seen  leaning  against  the  door  with  folded  armSy 
his  eyes  on  his  visitor — the  physician — who  is  sipping  a  glass  of 
wine  with  every  indication  of  intense  annoyance. 

Outside  the  pines  continue  to  creak  in  the  gale  and  the  winds 
tug  vigorously  at  every  window  and  crack  in  the  cabin. 

Sidding  {Irritably y  putting  down  his  glass). — ^Well?  I've 
recovered  temper  and  breath  sufficiently  to  listen!  Why  in  H — 
did  you  send  me  so  urgent  a  message  since  you  are  very  evidently 
in  your  usual  health?     If  you  were  on  your  death-bed  now,  I'd 

Neilsen  {Stretching  out  his  great  arms  and  opening  and  closing 
his  fingers). — Me  on  my  death-bed!  I  shan't  go  out  quietly 
.     .     .     in  bed. 

Sidding  {Ignoring  his  answer). — ^Any  fool  would  know  that 
once  on  the  mountain  there  could  be  no  retreat  in  face  of  such  a 
wind. 

Neilsen. — Of  course — I  knew  that. 

Sidding. — And  the  mere  incident  of  my  bad  heart  didn't 
count  for  much  against  this  whim  of  yours — ^whatever  it  is. 

Neilsen. — Naturally  not. 

Sidding. — Infernal  impudence!  Out  with  it!  Neilsen,  what's 
come  over  you  ? 

(Neilsen  does  not  answer y  nor  does  he  change  his  position.  The 
Doctor  beats  a  tattoo  on  the  table.) 

Sidding  {After  the  pause  has  become  oppressive). — Of  course 
there's  a  simple  explanation.     At  your  leisure,  my  dear  Neilsen. 

{He  rises  and  walks  across  the  floor.) 

I'm  rather  vain  of  my  patience  with  my  friends. 

Neilsen. — ^You  are  aware  that  it  takes  a  little  time  for  us  to 
get  rid  of  all  our  absurdities  of  creeds  and  scruples.  Yes,  you 
were  very  patient.     So  am  I. 

Sidding  {He  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  picks  up  a  tiny  statuette. 
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He  holds  it  outy  studying  it). — Utterly  exquisite!  Liza,  to  the 
last  perfect  line.  But  where,  my  dear  Boy,  have  you  hidden  the 
original?  I  haven't  seen  her  for  months,  not  since  the  honey- 
moon, in  fact. 

She  is  happy,  I  hope — and  well.^ 

Neilsen. — I  haven't  inquired     ...     for  an  eternity     .     . 

Sidding  (Laughing). — Why  so  indifferent.^  I  remember  the 
time — but  love's  a  fever  that  runs  its  course  quickly.  Still, 
young  savage,  you  owe  her  something.  (He  runs  his  finger  over 
the  shoulders  of  the  statuette.)  Most  beautiful  shoulder-line  in 
the  world.  And  both  model  and  wife!  Thanks  to  your  absurd 
youth.     Confess  it,  I  did  you  a  good  turn  there! 

Neilsen. — When  you  discarded  your  mistress.^ 

Sidding  {Startled^  replacing  the  statuette  with  trembling  fingers). 
— Ha!    That  explains  your  urgency!- 

Neilsen  {Very  quietly y  folding  his  arms  again  and  smiling  at 
the  physician^s  discomfiture.)     Not  in  the  least.     Guess  again. 

Sidding. — I  understand  perfectly!  You  wanted  a  denial, 
you  couldn't  sleep  without  it.  Rest  easy.  It's  a  damnable 
lie,  of  course.     Who  under  heaven.^     My  dear  boy     .     .     . 

Neilsen  {Motioning  the  Doctor  back). — Don't  bother  to  under- 
score that  lie,  doctor.  I  too  understand — some  things.  And 
don't  let  "the  wind  get  on  your  nerves.  Your  philosophy  of 
neither  blinking  nor  respecting  facts  should  be  quite  adequate 
to  the  situation. 

Sidding  {Laughing  uneasily). — My  philosophy  is  adequate 
enough.     The  question  is,  is  yours  .^ 

Neilsen    {Roughly). — My    philosophy!     What    philosophy.^ 

Sidding. — Let's  get  this  straight.  Are  we  playing  out  a 
situation  old  as  the  hills — or 

Neilsen. — ^We  are  not!  The  accident  of  your  relation  to 
my  wife  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  interview.  I've  known  it — 
a  long  time.     Suppose  we  drop  the  topic. 

Sidding. — ^As  you  please. 

{He  seats  himself  at  the  table  and  inspects  one  grotesque  hand 
after  another.)  Curious  notion  of  yours!  Making  art  of  anatomy 
and  anatomy  of  art.  Rather  a  mistake,  don't  you  think,  turning 
your  studio  into  a  clinic?  I  haven't  quite  understood  this  last 
departure  of  yours,  this  passion  for  nerve  patterns  and  arteries 
and  bones  and  dissected  organs. 

Neilsen. — Perfectly  simple.  I'm  trying  to  get  underneath 
to  the  absolutely  naked.     First  I  discard  clothes — at  your  advice 
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— and  then  decency — also  at  your  advice — and  then  beauty — 
all  the  ancient  delusions.  Below  every  layer  I  found  new  de- 
ceptions. So  Pm  peeling  off  the  modern  delusions — flesh  and 
bones,  lying  chemical  formulas  and  microscopic  films  and  IVe — 
{His  words  are  lost  in  the  tremendous  roar  of  the  wind.  The  cabin 
sways  in  the  blast.     There  is  a  crash  through  the  timber.) 

Sidding. — ^A  tree  uprooted!     It's  not  safe  here. 

Neilsen  {Above  the  wind). — IVe  found  that  Reality  wholly 
unclothed  is  just  plain  damnation.  I  know  what  the  roots  are 
like  .  .  .  IVe  dissected  them  too.  But  I  saw  the  shaft  of 
the  pine  pierce  the  sky  and  I  saw  the  stars  tangled. 

Sidding  {He  pushes  the  casts  away  andy  rising  walks  over  to 
the  window  and  lets  the  blind  fly  to  the  top.  The  night  swirls  past 
the  window^  billows  tipped  with  light.  He  shudders  and  draws 
the  blind  down  again.  Suddenly  he  advances  toward  Neilsen  in  a 
passion). — ^You  Fool!  Stop  raving  and  tell  me  why  youVe 
trapped  me  here  in  this  infernal  cabin  at  midnight!  Suppose 
one  of  those  trees  fell  this  way     .     .     . 

Neilsen. — For  a  man  who  scorns  life,  Doctor,  you  seem  to 
have  rather  an  illogical  attachment  for  her.  Death  would  be  an 
interesting  confirmation  of  your  suspicion  that  one  is  nothing  and 
one  becomes     .     .     .     nothing. 

Sidding  {In  his  natural  tone,  trying  to  conciliate). — You 
haven't  brought  me  up  here  to  listen  to  philosophical  disquisitions. 
The  wind  has  got  on  my  nerves,  I  acknowledge  it.  Let's  cut 
this  discussion.  I'll  talk  it  out  with  you  tomorrow,  whenever 
you  like,  but  now  let's  get  out  of  this  or  it  will  be  too  late.  You 
can't  care  to  die  any  more  than  I  do.  Come!  {He  walks  toward 
the  door.) 

Neilsen  {Assuming  his  old  position  against  the  door^  his  arms 
folded). — ^There  are  three  realities  that  negate  that  suggestion. 
The  door  is  stout;  it  is  locked;  and  I  am  here. 

Sidding  {Controlling  himself  with  an  efort). — ^Very  well, 
then,  have  your  way.  It's  all  chance  in  either  case.  What  do 
you  want  of  me.? 

Neilsen. — I  want  to  show  you  our  masterpiece.  We've 
finished  it  at  last. 

Sidding. — I'm  delighted  to  hear  the  news,  though  you  phrase 
it  curiously.     May  I  ask  the  subject.? 

Neilsen. — ^You  ought  to  recall  it.  You  suggested  it  on  the 
occasion  of  our  first  interview. 
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Sidding. — ^The  day  they  unveiled  that  atrocious  female 
figure  of  yours  ?    Truth  in  Victorian  petticoats  and  bodice ! 

Neilsen. — Yes. 

Sidding. — I  remember!  I  suggested  your  doing  a  Truth 
that  would  get  below  the  surface  and  startle  the  Philistines. 

Neilsen, — Well,  I  have.     It's  your  privilege  to  see  it  first. 

{Again  the  cabin  swaySy  the  creaking  of  the  pines  dominates 
the  roar  of  the  storm.  Another  tree  falls  and  graus  the  window  in 
falling.) 

Sidding. — It's  a  privilege  that  under  the  circumstances  I'd 
forego  with  pleasure.  By  God,  Neilsen,  is  this  merely  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  danmed  egotism  of  the  artistic  temperament? 
Have  you  actually  brought  me  here  to  show  me  your  latest 
creation.^ 

Neilsen. — Why  not.^  You  don't  understand.  It's  a  master- 
piece; the  greatest  miracle  of  them  all.     TRUTH! 

Sidding. — Fiddling  Neroes  all  of  you  artists;  demented, 
every  one  of  you.  If  you  had  your  way  you'd  disembowel  the 
earth  for  copy,  and  you'd  murder  to  get  an  audience. 

Neilsen. — ^Yes,  we  rather  enjoy  helping  Whatever-It-Is-That- 
Mixes-Things-Up.  Talk  about  the  joy  of  creating!  It's  nothing 
to  the  joy  of  destroying! 

Sidding. — Queer  sentiment  for  a  boy  who  was  content  a 
few  years  since  with  plastering  angels  on  tomb-stones. 

Neilsen. — I've  had  good  teaching.     Yours,  infallible  doctor. 

Sidding. — ^Well,  let's  see  the  lady!  Of  course  your  symbol 
takes  form  as  the  divine  feminine.  Woman  and  Truth,  such 
delicious  irony;  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

Neilsen. — It  was  the  woman  who  told  me!    The  man  lied. 

Sidding. — ^Are  you  speaking  of  Liza.^ 

Neilsen. — Of  my  wife! 

Sidding. — ^Ah,  jealous.     I  thought  as  much. 

Neilsen  {As  though  he  had  not  heard  him). — ^Unfortunately 
a  symbol  is  necessary.  Life  stripped  bare.^  Art  stripped  bare? 
But  how?  Nothing  is  ever  simply  itself;  it  is  less  .  .  .  and 
more.  The  pine  isn't  its  roots  merely;  its  trunk,  branches, 
cones,  a  thousand  other  trees,  ships,  houses,  a  sword  unsheathed 

Sidding. — Mixed  metaphors  explain  nothing,  my  dear  Neil- 
sen.    Let's  inspect  the  visible  symbol. 

Neilsen  {In  abstraction). — Not  man;  not  woman;  but  the 
wind.     I  should  like  to  do  the  Wind.     It  tears  away  so  ruthlessly 
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it  makes  no  apologies;  it  is  Force,  Power,  the  Invisible  Moulder, 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

{He  HsUns  intently.) 

What!  I  do  not  hear  them  creaking  longer!  The  Wind! 
Is  the  Wind  dying  too?     No!     By  the  Eternal,  No! 

{He  nodsy  smiling.) 

The  pines  are  singing  again,  very  softly.  Listen,  doctor  and 
you  will  hear  them.  Diminuendo  .  .  .  Crescendo  .  .  . 
But  not  yet. 

{The  Doctor  goes  to  the  window  and  again  raises  the  blind j 
thoughtfully.) 

Neilsen. — Pity  it's  so  dark.  The  canyon  is  gorgeous  really, 
and  very  deep.  But  come,  doctor.  This  way.  I  want  your 
opinion. 

(Neilsen  walks  over  to  one  of  the  swathed  figures  and  pulls 
of  the  clothj  disclosing  a  life-size  figure.  Bidding  follows  him. 
In  the  lull  of  the  gale  there  is  an  intense  silence.  Both  men  stand 
lost  in  contemplation.) 

Sidding  {Sighing). — ^To  create  that!  I  forgive  you,  Neilsen. 
The  sight  of  it  is  worth  a  night  in  hell.  But  why  Truth  .^  It's 
Beauty!  Such  Peace  as  never  was!  Serenity!  Marble  diviner 
than  flesh,  because  innocent  of  desire.  You  were  wrong  when 
you  said  I  scoffed  at  Beauty.  The  silvery  brows  of  El  Capitan 
.  .  .  A  flame  in  a  cloud  ...  A  cello  note  .  .  . 
Ah,  if  that  were  the  whole  of  life!  Because  it  is  not,  your  rubric 
is  false. 

Neilsen. — ^Yes.  Did  you  think  that  was  what  I  would  show 
you?  A  little  patience,  doctor.     First,  I  must  destroy  my  failures. 

{With  a  quick  movement  he  seizes  a  mallet  and  crushes  the 
statue  at  one  blow.) 

Sidding  {Shuddering). — My  dear  boy,  you  misunderstood. 
Madness,  abominable  madness.     It  was  a  masterpeice. 

Neilsen. — ^No!    Nor  this. 

{He  pulls  a  cloth  off  another  figure.  It  is  like  the  first  but 
cruelly  distorted^  irrevocably  rooted,  the  head  is  pulled  back;  the 
twisted  hands  hang  limp;  the  feet  and  ankles  are  embedded  in  weeds 
and  serpents.) 

sidding  {Fascinated). — She  thinks  she  sees — ^what?  I  won- 
der! Lovely  imbecile.  Of  course  she  would  deny  the  weeds  and 
serpents;  she  would  deny     .     .     • 

Neilsen. — ^This   mallet,   for   instance. 

{He  smashes  the  figure  to  bits.) 
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Sidding  {Very  quickly). — Neilsen,  be  frank  with  me.  Ex- 
plain this  farce. 

Neilsen. — We  are  approaching  the  climax.  You'll  under- 
stand, you  who  understand  everything. 

{He  pulls  off  a  third  cloth j  disclosing  a  great  block  of  granite.) 

Sidding. — ^Tremendous!  I  see  it  and  I  don't  see  it.  The 
truth  that  eludes  us.  Gigantic  limbs,  featureless;  Titanic; 
amorphous     .     .     .     Where  in  hell  did  you  get  your  genius.^ 

{He  seizes  Neilsen's  arm  as  he  uplifts  it  for  a  third  blow.) 

You  shall  not!    You  have  no  right! 

Neilsen. — No  right.'*     I  made  it! 

{His  arm  outstretched  he  stands  as  if  frozen^  for  very  suddenly 
the  wind  begins  again  with  increased  fury.  The  curtain  that  screens 
the  alcove  flaps  back  and  forth.) 

What  was  it  you  taught  me.?  Nothing  is  what  it  is  but  only 
what  lies  behind  it.**  Stripped  bare  everything  is  lust  and  hunger. 
Lust  and  hunger  that  a  little  girl  can  strangle  in  her  white  hands! 
Oh,  Fool!    Fool! 

{Then  in  a  terrible  voice.) 

Liza! 

{With  a  sudden  bound  he  pulls  the  curtain  down  from  the  al- 
cove.    He  points.) 

Our  masterpiece !     See ! 

{The  dim  light  discloses  vaguely  a  bed  with  a  figure  outlined 
beneath  a  sheet.) 

Sidding  {Approaching^  puzzled). — ^Where.'*  Who.?  It  can't 
be     .     .     .     Not  Liza.?    Asleep.?     111? 

{He  springs  toward  the  bed  and  raises  a  corner  of  the  sheet.) 

Dead?    Dead!    Liza! 

Neilsen. — Dead.  Liza,  the  little  bewildered  girl-child.  The 
white  Truth,  whose  perfection  we  defaced,  whose  simplicity  we 
strangled,  whose  love  we  mocked.  Veil  after  veil  we  tore  from 
Reality,  mad  to  find  the  naked  thing,  but  we  had  no  eyes  to  see 
Liza,  whose  soul  we  rent  with  our  unholy  hands     .     .     . 

Sidding  {Giving  no  attention  to  Neilsen,  examining  the  body). 
— ^Legs  crushed!  Arms  broken  and  .  .  .  God!  What 
happened?  Poor  little  Liza!  The  most  exquisite  creature  that 
ever  walked  the  earth     .     .     .     Broken,  smashed,  done  for  .  .  . 

Neilsen. — ^That  I  might  live!  Today,  in  the  forest  .  .  . 
a  tree  falling  .  .  .  crushed  .  .  .  and  then  the  child  came 
•     .     .     And  because  of  the  child  she  died  smiling     .     .     . 

Sidding. — ^There  was  a  child.?    Living.? 
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(Neilsen  nodsJ) 

Sidding. — Still  living?     Here? 

(Again  Neilsen  nods.) 

Sidding  (Softly). — ^Then  let  us  take  the  child  and  go. 

Neilsen. — ^No!  Why  should  another  man  live  to  mock  at 
instinct  which  is  God?  You  have  heard  the  trees  crashing  .  . 
.  I  have  spent  today's  eternity  digging  at  roots.  Before 
dawn  a  tree  falling  will  crack  this  hut  like  an  egg-shell. 

(He  leans  against  the  wallj  his  hand  over  his  eyesj  waiting.) 

Sidding  (His  hand  on  Neilsen's  shoulder). — My  dear  fellow, 
now  I  understand  all  but  be  calm  and  listen  to  me  .  .  .  You 
are  not  to  blame  .  .  .  No  one  is  ever  to  blame  ...  A 
dance  of  mad  atoms  ...  A  whirlpool  ...  A  twisted 
nerve.  But — but  we  have  nothing  but  Life,  why  throw  it  away? 
Let  us  take  the  child  and  go     .     .     . 

Neilsen.— Ui^    ...     Bah! 

(There  is  a  great  crash.  Everything  is  blotted  out  in  the  dark^ 
ness.  Thenj  suddenly^  above  the  subsiding  crash  a  child  is  heard 
crying.     His  cry  is  very  strong,  very  insistent,  very  persistent.) 

Curtain 
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ANATOLE  FRANCE 
REMINISCENT 

By  S.  M.  Delson 

The  year  1918  records,  for  those  who  love  and  understand  the 
eternal  soul  of  France,  two  events  that  spell  consolation  and 
promise:  the  Armistice,  and  the  return  of  Anatole  France  to  litera- 
ture. During  the  German  war  the  voice  of  the  amiable  sage  and 
poet  was  silenced  by  the  grief  of  the  Frenchman  and  patriot.  If 
Paul  Hervieu  saw  aright  when  he  beheld  in  him  the  incarnation  of 
what  is  most  intimate  and  essential  to  the  French  spirit,  we  should 
not  expect  Anatole  France  to  have  remained  "above  the  battle" 
even  after  The  Revolt  of  the  Angels.  Not  being  the  author  of  Le 
buisson  ardent  and  La  nouvelle  journee^  he  could  in  all  simplicity 
identify  himself  with  the  soldier,  the  widow,  the  orphan,  the  home- 
less, of  France,  and  with  the  hearts  of  those  who  cherished  her 
cause.  And  so,  between  The  Revolt  of  the  Angels^  in  1914,  and  Le 
petit  Pierre  J  in  191 8,  having  no  thought  for  anything  but  for 
France,  he  has  given  us  only  Sur  la  voie  glorieusey  and  Ce  que 
disent  nos  morts. 

Le  petit  Pierre  appears  with  the  second  retreat  from  the 
Mame, — a  ray  of  white  light  in  the  new  dawn.  In  this  book 
where,  barring  the  dedication,  there  is  not  the  slightest  mention  of 
the  war,  Anatole  France  is  back  amid  reminiscences  of  childhood 
and  adolescence.  As  if  the  German  nightmare  had  never  been,  we 
fellow  him  over  the  magic  span  of  memories  to  regions  of  the 
happy  past,  and  we  tarry  peacefully  with  the  petit  bonhomme  in 
Le  livre  de  men  ami^  and  again  in  Pierre  Noziere.  Thus  1885, 
1899, 1918,  become  moments  in  a  miraculous  continuity  of  intimate 
association  with  the  French  master.  The  promise  of  another 
vclum.e  of  Souvenirs  as  sequel  to  Le  .petit  Pierre  adds  reality  to 
this  continuity.  Anatole  France  has  returned  to  literature.  We 
may  now,  respectfully  and  confidently,  follow  him  into  the 
Garden  of  Epicurus. 

The  entire  work  of  Anatole  France  is,  indeed,  a  magnified 
Jardin  d^Epicure^  and  his  books  of  reminiscence  reveal  the  life 
springs  of  his  work.     We  shall  not  find  in  them  the  confessions  of 
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a  Jean-Jacques  or  of  an  Enfant  du  Siecle,  nor  yet  the  confidences 
of  a  Lamartine.  The  purely  personal  elements,  even,  serve  only 
to  sketch  the  genesis  of  his  philosophy  of  life;  and  it  is  in  their 
application  to  the  general  that  the  author  finds  their  justification, 
just  as  the  recital  of  his  past  has  its  raison  (Teire  in  the  re- 
creation of  the  past.  A  citation  or  two  will  best  illustrate  the 
paradox  of  the  philosophical  and  impersonal  character  of  France's 
personal  memories. 

It  is  sweet  to  remember.  The  silence  of  night  invites  memory. 
Its  stillness  reassures  the  phantoms,  who  are  timid  and  retiring  by  nature, 
and  who  come  to  whisper  in  the  ear  of  their  living  friends  only  under 
cover  of  the  shadow  and  solitude.  *  *  *  Thus  it  appears  to  me  at 
this  moment  that  memory  is  a  marvelous  faculty,  and  that  the  gift  of 
evoking  the  past  is  as  wonderful  as  and  more  precious  than  the  gift  of 
seeing  the  future. 

The  above  is  from  the  preface  to  Le  livre  de  mon  ami 
written  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the  life  of  the  author.   The  epigraph  : 

Nel  mezzo  del  cammin  di  nostra  vita    .     .     . 

strikes  the  fundamental  note  of  the  preface  and,  indeed,  of  the 
book  itself:  that  of  calm,  detached  meditation  deeply  colored  by 
feeling.  But  this  feeling, — and  here  lies  the  distinctiveness  of 
France's  personal  memoirs — is  engendered  by  the  mature  person- 
ality and  philosophy  of  the  man  of  forty,  and  not  by  the  naive, 
peculiar,  and  picturesque  setting  of  the  experience  of  the  child. 
In  Le  petit  Pierre  we  find  this  striking  statement: 

I  have  cultivated  my  own  self  as  little  as  possible.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  that  wisdom  consisted  in  turning  away  from  one's  self,  in  for- 
getting one's  self,  or  in  imagining  oneselfdifferent  both  in  character  and 
in  station.  Know  not  thyself,  is  the  first  precept  of  wisdom  *  *  ♦ 
And  do  not  tell  me  that  this  sermon  on  the  escape  from  self  is  out  of 
place  in  a  book  where  one  does  not  leave  one's  self  for  a  moment.  I 
am  a  different  person  from  the  child  of  whom  I  am  speaking.  The  two 
of  us  have  no  longer  in  common  one  atom  of  substance  or  of  thought. 
Now  that  he  has  become  a  total  stranger  to  me  I  can  in  his  company 
find  refuge  from  my  own.  I  love  him,  1  who  neither  love  nor  hate  my- 
self. It  is  sweet  to  me  to  live  in  thought  the  days  that  he  lived,  and  I 
suffer  in  breathing  the  air  of  our  own  time. 

Thus  speaks  the  sage  at  four  and  seventy.     As  in  his  prime. 
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he  loves  the  past  for  its  intrinsic  charm,  and  above  all  for  its 
potentiality.     It  was  in  Le  livre  de  mon  ami  that  he  said : 

Let  us  lose  nothing  of  the  past.  It  is  only  with  the  past  that  we 
make  the  future. 

Here  it  becomes  of  moment  to  understand  how  Anatole  France 
views  the  past,  how  he  chooses  there  the  values  that  he  would 
project  into  the  future.  And  it  is  precisely  in  these  three  books  of 
reminiscence  that  the  answer  to  such  a  query  might  best  be 
found.  They  are  an  exquisite  complex  of  autobiography,  of 
speculative  philosophy,  psychology  and  aesthetics,  interspersed 
with  charming  silhouettes  from  the  world  of  the  author's  child- 
hood, now  realistic,  now  symbolic  or  mystic,  always  sincere,  and 
rich  in  human  interest.  Human  interest, — ^universal,  profound! — 
this  is  the  answer  to  the  query,  the  explanation  of  France's  cult  for 
the  past. 

He  loves  all  the  past  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  humanized.     He 
would  conserve  and  perpetuate  the  humblest  achievements  of  the 
ancestors  that  bear  the  germ  of  human  progress.     Never  was 
zealot  of  systematic  theology  nor  fanatic  of  formal  tradition  more 
respectful  of  the  past,  more  loving  and  grateful  toward  our  fathers, 
widi  all  their  misery  and  ignorance,  than  Anatole  France,  whom 
the  bigots  have  damned  as  atheist  and  nihilist,  and  whom  sundry 
pedants  have  pronounced  a  dilettante,  skeptic,  pessimist,  he- 
donist, Dionysiac,  Olympian,  and  satanist.     And  yet  his  attitude 
is  clear,  even  necessary,  given  his  active,  glowing  love  and  pity 
for  all  humanity.     Like  Alfred  de  Vigny  he  calls  life    la  grande 
indifferente;  still  he  loves  it  for  humanity's  sake.  He  conceives  of 
life,  in  the  last  analysis,  as  a  purely  human  phenomenon,  since  it  is 
accessible  to  us  only  in  human  terms.     This  is  hardly  the  sort  of 
anthropocentric    philosophy    that    provoked    the    Gargantuan 
laughter  in  Micromegas.     If  it  is,  one  might  venture  the  guess 
that  the  man  from  Sirius  had  much  to  learn  from  Anatole  France. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  this  philosophy  is  the  very  air  we  breathe  in  his 
greater  Jardin  d*  epicure  and  it  is  in  his  pages  of  reminiscence 
that  we  find  the  purest  revelation  of  this  prime  element  of  his  life 
work. 


"Sleep,  beloved  ones,  sleep!" 

I    am    recording   the     memories   of     my   childhood    and    it    is 
FOR  YOU  THREE. 
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Thus  concludes  the  preface  to  Le  livre  de  mon  ami.  The 
beloved  Three  are  his  wife,  his  son  Pierre,  and  his  daughter 
Suzanne.  Over  the  pages  of  the  preface  and  those  devoted  to 
Suzanne  are  writ  luminous  the  essential  traits  of  the 
husband  and  father.  And  they  have  convincing  re- 
ality, a  reality  seldom  achieved  by  romanticists  and  realists 
who,  after  their  several  fashions,  are  true  to  life.  Let 
Pierre  and  Suzanne  and  their  mother  tell  us  whether  the  truth 
they  bring  to  us  from  the  rich  life  of  their  creator  is  historical  or 
spiritual.  The  conventional  literary  subterfuge  by  which  Anatole 
France  poses  as  editor  of  the  memoirs  of  his  friend  Pierre 
Noziere  is  intended  to  deceive  no  one,  for  Le  livre  de  mon 
ami  is  net  an  autobiography  in  the  ordinary  sense.  The  editor 
divides  it  into  two  parts.  The  first,  Le  livre  de  Pierre  is  the 
story  of  the  father's  childhood  recounted  for  his  son  and  namesake; 
the  second,./,^  livre  de  Suzanne  consists  of  fragments  "closely 
or  rem.otely  related  to  the  childhood  of  his  daughter.**  It  is 
quite  natural  that  the  material  in  the  first  part  only  should  have 
been  repeated  and  amplified  later  in  Pierre  Noziere  and  Le  petit 
Pierre  since  it  deals  exclusively  with  the  author's  early  life  and 
contains  a  considerable  element  of  historical  truth. 

However,  all  this  rich  fund  of  reminiscence,  whether  real  or 
imaginary,  is  saturated  with  the  wisdom  of  Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre 
Bonnard  and  the  lucid  rationalism  of  Le  Jardin  d*  Epicure. 
But  wisdom  is  not  the  essence  of  human  existence.  Reason,  we 
are  told  in  Le  petit  Pierre  is  neither  common  among  men  nor 
essential  to  their  happiness.  It  is  at  best  a  makeshift  under- 
standing with  la  grande  indifferente  who  distributes  her  blows  or 
caresses  on  the  impulse  of  chance.  In  the  purely  human  domain 
the  obscure,  mysterious  forces  of  instinct,  feeling,  love  and 
beauty,  are  all-powerful  and  all-sufficient.  Through  their  opera- 
tion life  is  made  at  once  miraculous  and  precious.  Let  us 
preserve,  therefore,  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  about  which  hover 
beloved  phantoms.  Let  us  cherish  the  memories  of  childhood 
with  its  treasures  of  naive  ecstasy.  So  muses  our  poetiat  dawn 
after  a  night-long  evocation  of  the  past: 

Here  is  the  harvest  of  a  winter  night,  my  first  sheaf  of  memories. 
Shall  I  let  it  be  scattered  by  the  wind?  Is  it  not  better  to  bind  it  and 
take  it  to  the  granary?  It  will  be,  I  believe,  good  nourishment  for  the 
mind. 
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The  best  and  the  wisest  of  men,  M.  Littrc,  wished  that  each  family 
might  have  its  archives  and  its  spiritual  history.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Well,  I  shall 
accomplish  for  my  part  the  desire  of  the  venerable  sage:  this  will  be 
preserved,  and  will  begin  the  records  of  the  Noziere  family. 

And  so  these  records  have  grown  through  three  volumes,  and 
a  fourth  is  soon  to  appear.  Are  they  autobiographical.^  Only 
in  the  highest  sense.  They  record  the  spiritual  history  of  the 
author's  early  life  and  of  a  few  persons  intimately  connected  with 
it,  and  not  the  physical  details  and  incidents.  For  this  reason 
posterity  will  know  the  boyhood  and  adolescence  of  Anatole 
France  m.ore  really  and  humanly  than  that  of  Rousseau,  La- 
martine,  or  Musset.  Realistic  exactness  is  to  be  found  here 
and  there,  but  it  is  for  the  most  part  sacrificed, — and  with  what 
charming  nonchalance! — to  the  inner  trait  of  the  person,  to  the 
spiritual  significance  of  the  situation,  to  the  symbolic  value  of  the 
object  in  question.  Thus  we  are  told  in  all  three  books  that 
Pierre  Noziere  was  born  in  a  bourgeois  family  whose  home  was  en 
the  Quai  Malaquais  which  is  true.  But  Pierre's  father,  who  is 
spoken  of  as  a  modest  physician,  was  in  reality  a  bookseller  and 
publisher.  Nevertheless  we  know  him  by  what  is  essential  to  his 
perscnality;  a  meditative,  retiring  temperament,  a  calm.,  kindly, 
cptim.istic  outlook  upon  life,  a  simple  acceptance  of  natural 
religion  and  a  belief  in  the  perfectibility  of  man.  We  are  not  told 
in  realistic  terms  how  Pierre's  mother  looked,  but  we  know  her 
perscnality  by  her  lively,  bird-like  gaiety,  by  her  active  piety 
tempered  with  gccd  humored  indulgence,  by  her  smiling  tender- 
ness disguising  but  thinly  a  deep,  restless  maternal  passion. 
Nothing  can  be  more  real  than  these  interior  portraits.  Yet  it 
has  been  said  and  oft  repeated  that  Anatole  France  could  not 
pcrtray  character  unless  it  were  his  own! 

The  psychological  interpretation  of  the  personages  and 
silhouettes  that  people  the  world  of  his  childhood  points  clearly 
to  the  classical  genius  of  Anatole  France.  The  universal  appeal  is 
to  be  found  in  the  presentation  of  the  slightest  incident.  A 
situation  apparently  trifling,  an  object  seemingly  insignificant, 
may  serve  as  the  sesame  to  ah  enchanted  realm  of  visions  and 
reflections.  We  find  an  interesting  example  of  this  in  Le  livre  de 
mon  ami^  in  the  chapter  entitled  The  Teeth.  Little  Pierre  has 
donned  a  complete  postilion's  outfit:  cap,  whip,  reins  and  bells, — 
there  were  many  bells — and  is  joyously  galloping  over  his  route, 
which  extends  from  the  kitchen  to  the  dining-room  through  a  dark 
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corridor.  The  lively  inagination  of  the  child  converts  this  familiar 
corridor  into  a  highway  with  its  changing  perspectives  and  the 
unexpected  sights  that  lend  charm  to  a  journey.  But  his  joy  and 
his  bells  crave  an  audience,  and  Pierre  rushes  noisily  into  his 
father's  study.  But  behold  Nemesis  arising  to  punish  this 
impious  vanity!  "My  father  looked  at  me  for  a  few  moments; 
then  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said:  *This  child  does  not 
know  what  to  do  here.  We  must  put  him  in  a  pension. ' "  There- 
upon the  doctor  and  his  wife  enter  into  a  profound  and  lucid 
discussion,  (all  discussions  in  Anatole  France  are  profound  and 
lucid),  of  the  social  value  of  school  life,  of  the  relative  importance 
of  heredity  and  education  in  the  building  of  character.  But  the 
doctor  had  been  turning  over  in  his  mind,  as  well  as  between  his 
fingers,  the  tooth  of  a  prehistoric  man;  and  presently  Pierre  with 
all  his  bells  fades  from  his  consciousness,  which  for  the  moment 
becomes  a  highly  intellectualized  and  synthetic  Legende  des 
Siecles,  The  painful  and  glorious  ascent  of  man  from  animality 
to  spirituality  inspires  in  the  heart  of  the  sensitive  savant — there 
are  such — love  and  reverence  for  the  ancestors  and  devotion  to 
posterity.  "We  should  be  less  generous  than  the  cave-man," 
says  he,  looking  up  gravely  at  his  child,  "if,  our  turn  having  come, 
we  did  not  strive  to  make  life  better  and  more  secure  for  our 
children  than  it  has  been  for  us.  There  are  two  secrets  for  that: 
love  and  knowledge.  With  knowledge  and  love  the  world  is 
made." 

The  spirit  of  Racine,  our  author's  "sovereign  master,  in 
whom  dwell  all  truth  and  all  beauty,"  must  have  breathed  into 
the  charmed  pages  of  this  chapter  that  delicate,  deeply  human 
motivation  of  thought,  act,  and  feeling  which  bestows  upon  his 
plays  the  gift  of  luminous  revelation  and  for  which,  no  doubt, 
Anatole  France  calls  him  "the  most  profound  as  the  most  pure 
of  tragic  poets."  For  here  are  the  opening  lines  of  this  chapter 
which  deals  with  the  bells  of  a  postilion  and  the  tooth  of  a  cave 
man: 

If  we  were  as  careful  to  hide  ourselves  as  we  are  ordinarily  to  show 
ourselves  we  should  avoid  many  misfortunes.  I  had  the  first  realization 
of  this  truth  very  early. 

The  bells  of  innocent,  care-free  ostentation  had  made  too  much 
noise  this  time.  They  were  the  occasion  of  the  paternal  decision 
to  wean  the  child  from  his  home  and  send  him  to  school.     The 
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time  had  arrived,  alas!  for  little  Pierre  to  become  a  social  being. 
It  was  the  expulsion  from  Eden!  And  in  true  classical  fashion 
this  little  personal  tragedy  is  motivated  by  a  superior,  universal 
reason.  The  contribution  of  the  successive  generations  to  human 
progress  must  not  be  interrupted.  Therefore  Pierre  must  go  to 
school.  The  humble  relic  of  the  crude  ancestor  is  there  to  remind 
us  of  our  obligations  toward  the  future  no  less  than  toward  the 
past.  Thus  the  bells  and  the  tooth  are  the  symbolic  personages 
of  our  dramatic  incident.  Shall  we  ask  the  trivial  question:  are 
they  historically  true.^ 

We  may  regard  in  like  manner  all  the  reminiscences  of  Ana- 
tole  France.  We  are  to  seek  there  not  the  authentic  detail  but  the 
universal  truth  of  which  that  detail  may  be  the  historical  or 
imaginary  symbol.  Like  all  good  bourgeois  children  Anatole 
France  had  a  godmother.  But  the  essential  fact  about  her  is  not 
that  she  was  Marcelle  aux  yeux  d^or  nor  that  she  married  an  un- 
prepossessing little  fellow  whom  Pierre's  mother  called  a  baboon, 
a  monkey.  It  is  rather  that  by  her  own  beauty  she  revealed  to  the 
child,  "scarcely  born  to  the  world  of  thought,  the  delicious  tor- 
ments that  Beauty  gives  to  souls  eager  to  understand  her. "  It  is 
that,  in  lifting  him  from  the  floor  in  order  to  see  the  color  of  the 
child's  eyes,  she  "opened  to  him  with  both  arms  the  infinite  world 
of  dreams."  In  the  light  of  their  spiritual  significance  the 
memories  of  Anatole  France  are  beautiful  and  precious,  since  their 
interpretation  in  terms  of  the  universal  and  abstract  reveals  the 
deep  philosophical  current  of  his  life-work.  Gentle  ministers  to 
the  Muses,  his  beloved  phantoms  smilingly  beckon  to  us  to  enter 
his  garden,  and  to  partake  of  the  fruits  of  beauty  and  wisdom  that 
the  master  has  cultivated  therein. 
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By  Federico  Olivero 

BESIDE  the  glaring  colours  and  hard  outlines  of  the 
Pamassiens,  the  poetical  worid  of  Verlaine  appears 
wrapt  in  misty  lights  and  blue  transparent  shadows. 
For  Leconte  de  Lisle  and  Heredia  the  aesthetic  charm 
lay  in  the  exterior  glow  of  beautiful  things,  for  Verlaine 
in  their  inmost  significance.  Therefore  he  gave,  with 
Mallarme,  a  powerful  impulse  to  bring  about  the  transition 
from  the  Parnasse  to  Symbolism.  The  result  of  the  Parnassian 
poets'  technique  is  the  nearest  approach  to  painting;  Verlaine's,  to 
music;  the  work  of  the  former  is  a  pageant  of  vivid  dreams,  that 
of  the  latter  a  set  of  melodies.  He  gives  us  arabesques  instead  of 
clear  profiles,  the  emotion  produced  by  the  subject  rather  than 
its  shape  or  hue.  He  foresaw  that  the  excessive  and  artificial 
splendour  of  the  Poemes  Barbares  and  the  Trophies  was  apt  to 
dazzle  and  tire,  and  preferred  a  scenery  of  subdued  tints  and 
softened  outlines.  His  landscapes,  bathed  in  a  glimmering  light, 
undergo  a  gradual  transformation;  perfumes  turn  into  colours 
and  sounds;  feeling  and  sensation  are  so  intimately  fused  that 
we  cannot  disentangle  their  various  elem.ents;  yet  the  freshness 
of  the  original,  genuine  perception  breathes  from  his  verse.  In 
The  Shepherd* s  Hour  he  thus  evokes  the  moment  when  the  crim- 
son harvest  moon  rises  on  the  darkening  meadows  spangled  with 
fireflies:  "The  moon  hangs  red  and  low  over  the  hazy  horizon;^ — 
the  meadows,  veiled  by  a  dancing  mist,  fall  asleep. — Frogs  are 
croaking  in  the  green  rushes,  shivering  in  the  breeze;  •  .  . 
the  water-flowers  close  their  chalices; — the  zenith  fills  with 
shimmering  points  of  light; — white,  the  evening  star  emerges; 
and  it  is  Night. "  As  he  gazes  on  the  leaves  blown  by  the  autumn 
wind,  an  image  of  his  life  comes  to  his  mind;  "The  prolonged 
sobbing  of  the  violins  of  Autumn — pierces  my  heart  with  a 
monotonous  langour,  .  .  .  and  I  go  drifting  on  the  evil  wind 
that  carries  me  hither  and  thither,  as  a  dead  leaf." 

In  the  book,  Poemes  Saturniensj  where  these  lyrics  are 
found,  his  inspiration  may  be  traced  back  to  Alfred  de  Musset 
and  Lamartine;  but  their  craftsmanship  has  here  undergone  a 
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peculiar  refinement.  The  images  seem  to  rise  through  a  mellower 
atmosphere;  they  melt  into  each  other  like  clouds;  they  appear 
vaguely,  as  things  seen  through  floating  mist  or  half-lost  in 
the  mystery  of  the  distance.  Nevertheless  the  Parnassian  in- 
fluence is  still  lingering;  the  pictorial  style  is  manifest,  for  instance, 
in  Cesar  Borgia^  afull4ength  portrait:  "The  duke  stands  out  from 
the  dusky  background  of  a  rich  vestibule, — at  the  end  of  which 
loom  the  white  marble  busts  of  Horace  and  Tibullus; — his  black 
eyes,  black  hair  and  black  velvet  dress  contrast  with  the  sump- 
tuous evening  gold,  with  the  dull  noble  pallor  of  his  face,  deeply 
shaded, — according  to  the  manner  of  Spanish  and  Venetian 
painters. — ^And  his  forehead,  full  of  formidable  projects, — broods 
under  the  cap,  on  which  a  feather  quivers,  springing  out  of  a 
brooch  of  kindling  rubies." 

In  Poetnes  Saturniens  we  are  struck  by  the  predominance  of 
the  pictorial  element;  of  the  musical,  in  Romances  sans  Paroles, 
These  lyrics  charm  us  by  mere  beauty  of  sound;  words,  without 
ceasing  to  be  poetry,  grew  to  the  intensity  of  music.  The  artist 
here  prefers,  above  all  metrical  forms,  the  songy  conscious  of  the 
effects  of  which  it  is  capable,  of  the  resources  which  lie  within  its 
narrow  compass,  its  short  melody.  He  treats  the  poetic  material 
with  a  rigid  economy,  so  that  no  insignificant  details  are  admitted, 
and  there  is  not  a  syllable  but  adds  a  suggestive  note  to  the  har- 
mony, a  fine  and  unforeseen  modulation  to  the  cadence.  With 
their  vague  rhythm  and  hovering  accents,  they  seem  to  be  set  to 
the  fitful  music  of  winds  and  waters.  These  subtle  variations  in  a 
minor  key  acquire  a  high  expressiveness,  as  if  a  peculiar  magic 
were  hid  in  the  melody  of  the  line;  as  we  listen  to  the  strangely 
modulated  ditty,  reflecting  the  fugitive  emotions  of  a  solitary 
soul,  we  seem  to  perceive  the  sounds  and  hues  of  an  enchanted 
twilight  land.  "O  frail  and  fresh  murmur! — it  is  like  the  soft 
voice — of  the  wind-stirred  grass; — it  is  like  the  rolling  of  pebbles — 
under  swirling  water."  Life  returns  dimly  in  these  reveries: 
"I  perceive  in  a  murmur  the  subtle  profiles  of  ancient  voices." 
And  again:  "The  piano,  softly  swept  by  a  frail  hand — glimmers 
in  the  evening  rose  and  grey. — What  do  you  want  of  me,  sweet, 
mocking  air? — ^What  do  you  want  of  me,  delicate,  uncertain 
refrain^ — dying  through  the  window  ajar  on  the  little  garden?" 
It  is  a  poetry  of  subtle  shades  of  feeling  and  of  dreamy  landscapes, 
exquisite,  if  somewhat  pale  and  evanescent,  the  fruit  of  visionary 
hours.  It  leads  us  to  a  region  of  freshness  and  calm,  where,  in  the 
deepening  gloaming,  rain-wet  flowers  nod  in  the  glens,  and  a 
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faint  mist  scents,  like  frankincense,  the  path.  There  is  a  new 
note,  a  dying  loveliness,  in  these  brief  lays,  elusive  as  half-re- 
membered songs,  in  these  frail  water-colours.  The  verse  is  treated 
with  a  lighter  touch  than  in  the  preceding  poems;  they  are 
melodies  whispered,  not  sung. 

In  Fetes  Galantes  he  goes  back  to  the  XVIII  century;  he 
evokes  the  parks  of  Lenotre,  their  tall  hedges  of  clipped  box- 
trees,  their  rustling  draperies  of  ivy,  their  avenues  peopled  by  the 
languid  and  weary  figures  of  Watteau.  Fountains  sob  in  the 
moonlight,  statues  dream  in  the  violet  distance,  while,  among 
the  honey-tinted  roses,  he  leads  his  frivolous  bergerieSy  his  mas- 
queradesy — ^Arlequin  and  Columbine  and  Pierrot,  frivolous  and 
tragic,  smiling  in  despair. 

With  Sagesse  begins  a  new  phase  in  his  poetry;  he  emerges 
at  last  from  the  sensual,  poisonous  dreams  that  enthralled  his 
soul;  a  new  emotion,  a  mysterious  joy,  hafs  followed  in  the  train 
of  sorrow;  the  horizon  is  no  more  an  inscrutable,  unanswering 
gloom,  the  first  sunbeam  of  Hope  glides  on  the  water,  tracing  a 
golden  path  for  his  visions.  He  recoils  with  a  shudder  from  the 
filthy  bogs  where  he  had  been  lost;  while  wandering  through  them, 
the  night  had  closed  above  his  soul,  and  he  seemed  to  stifle 
under  the  weight  of  sultry  darkness;  but  a  serene  tract  of  sky 
appeared,  bright  with  stars,  above  the  sombre  plain.  He  surveys 
the  ruins  wrought  by  sin  in  his  heart,  and,  sick  of  vain  desires,  he 
is  yearning  to  infinite  peace,  to  certainty  and  calm.  He  sings 
the  victory  over  temptation,  the  purification,  the  ascension  of 
the  soul  soaring  on  immortal  wings.  And  his  poetry  assumes  a 
new  grace,  the  charm  of  an  almond-tree  blossoming,  mystically 
white,  near  some  black  lonely  pool,  its  flowers  as  tiny  silver-wings 
astir  in  the  morning  breeze. 

Henceforth  his  images,  quickened  by  an  intense  inner  life, 
acquire  a  supernatural  radiance,  his  songs  have  the  rapture  that 
springs  from  the  deepest  sources  of  religious  meditation.  "My 
God  has  said  to  me:  'My  son,  you  must  love  me. — ^You  see  my 
pierced  side,  my  heart  radiant  and  bleeding,— and  my  bruised 
feet  that  Magdalen  laves  with  her  tears, — and  my  arms  aching 
under  the  weight  of  your  sins,  and  tny  hands! — Have  I  not  loved 
you  even  unto  death,  O  my  brother  in  my  Father,  O  my  son  in  the 
Holy  Ghost? — Have  I  not  suffered  as  it  was  written? — ^Have  I 
not  sobbed  your  agony  supreme, — O  my  poor  friend,  who  are 
seeking  me  where  I  am?*"  In  his  spiritual  garden  the  flower- 
beds gleam  through  the  morning  haze  as  embroidered  stoles 
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through  blue  incense  vapour;  and  the  figures  that  move  among 
them  have  the  purity  of  the  allegorical  images  in  the  frescoes 
of  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  in  the  drawings  of  Charles  Schwabe. 
And  he  sings  his  ecstasy  in  lyrics  unwearied  in  fervour,  perfect  in 
execution,  "But,  even  on  earth,"  says  the  consoling  voice  of  the 
Lord,  "you  will  enjoy  my  gifts — the  peace  in  your  heart,  the 
love  of  poverty, — and  my  mystic  evenings,  when  the  soul  unfolds 
to  a  serene  hope, — and  seems  to  taste, — according  to  my  promise, 
— of  the  eternal  Chalice; — and  the  moon  glides  on  the  religious 
stillness  of  the  sky, — the  Angelus  bell  rings,  .  .  .  and  you 
are  waiting  to  be  raised  into  my  Light, — to  the  endless  awakening 
in  my  perennial  Charity,  the  perennial  music  of  my  praise, — 
and  to  be  in  Myself,  in  the  amorous  effulgence  of  my  Sorrows, 
you  at  last  Mine,  with  all  your  sorrows  that  I  loved!" 

There  is  also,  in  Sagesse^  a  striking  change  in  his  technique; 
the  feeling  is  here  intensified  by  the  simplicity  and  clearness  of 
the  form;  although  polished  with  utmost  care,  his  lines  retain  no 
trace  of  the  labour,  and  he  draws  from  a  lowly  style  a  magic 
unknown  to  more  robust,  but  more  superficial,  writers.  In  his 
sonnets,  which  remain  matchless  in  their  harmonious  freedom,  we 
find  colloquialisms  mixed  up  with  exquisite  phrases.  He  shows 
his  technical  skill  in  the  treatment  of  difficult  metres;  the  short- 
lined  strophes,  in  their  smooth,  free  elan^  are  like  the  slender 
columns  and  the  spires  of  a  Gothic  cathedral. 

La  Bonne  Chanson  is  a  pure,  joyous  interlude  between  the 
sombre  melancholy  of  Poemes  Saturniens  and  the  weariness  of 
Fetes  Galantes;  there  is  in  it  something  virginal,  like  the  rosy 
effulgence  of  an  April  morning.  On  the  contrary  in  Jadis  et 
Naguere  we  perceive  a  failing  of  his  powers;  not  only  are  some  of 
these  poems  very  low  in  aesthetic  merit,  but  we  find  in  them  the 
tendency  to  a  sickly  art,  to  feverish  dreams  begotten  in  the  bitter 
quest  of  Pleasure,  the  bourreau  sans  merci  of  Baudelaire.  The 
music  of  the  lines  is  no  longer  perfect,  and  we  turn  disgusted  from 
these  cynical,  repulsive  songs,  the  offspring  of  a  diseased  intellect 
haunted  by  turbid  hallucinations.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
lyrics  in  Par  all  element.  The  high  artistic  level  of  Sagesse  is  pre- 
served in  AmouTy  Bonheur  and  Liturgies  Intimes.  In  the  first  of 
these  books  the  psychological  condition  is  stated  with  striking 
evidence,  with  an  effective  concentration  in  a  seemingly  slip-shod 
style,  in  which  the  homely  and  the  rare  are  curiously  mingled. 
The  stain  of  guilt  is  washed  away,  and  a  blissful  calm  enfolds 
the  soul;  yet  the  remembrance  of  sins  remains,  a  sincere  remorse. 
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tlending  the  pathos  of  a  dim  sadness  to  a  mystic  exultation;  the 
chilliness  of  the  bleak  Night  lingers  in  his  heart  drunk  with  the 
splendour  of  the  Dawn.  Of  particular  interest  for  both  the 
thinker  and  the  artist  in  words  are  Ecrit  en  187 S^  composed  at 
Stickney  in  England,  and  the  magnificent  Conte  addressed  to  J.  K. 
Huysmans. 

In  Bonheur  and  Liturgies  Intimes  we  hear  again  the  cry  of 
his  soul,  we  find  again  the  original  and  exquisite  creator  of 
haunting  melodies.  He  lifts  his  mind  to  eternal  hopes  and  his 
prayer  rises  to  a  rapturous  chant;  it  is  not  the  limpid  hymn  of 
Faber,  the  introspective  lyricism  of  Newman;  he  never  rises  to 
the  ardours  of  Crashaw;  but  these  poems  are  full  of  secret  beauty, 
of  deep  tenderness  and  love;  they  glow  with  a  subdued  fire,  as 
when  through  a  thin  veil  of  mist  a  lily  reveals  its  core  of  burning 
gold. 

The  poetical  world  of  Verlaine  stands  by  itself,  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  its  own;  likewise  his  style  is  highly  personal,  elliptic  and 
precise.  In  his  descriptions,  subtle  as  drawings  of  Auguste  Don- 
nay  or  Jessie  King,  he  is  spare  of  colour,  scarcely  relieving  the 
twilight  shades  with  touches  of  pale  silver  light;  yet  every  touch 
brings  out  with  unerring  skill  the  object  he  evokes.  His  visions 
are  fitfully  lit,  as  by  reflections  glancing  from  rippling  waters, 
and  yet  it  is  not,  as  with  Traheme  or  Herbert,  a  symbolical, 
shifting,  intangible  world;  his  images  preserve  their  vitality  being 
in  close  union  with  life;  as  in  the  paintings  of  Eugene  Carriere, 
the  lines  of  the  figures  are  blurred,  but  their  emotional  power  is 
intense.  In  the  tender  and  passionate  portrait  of  his  Reve 
familier  he  says:  "Her  look  is  like  the  look  of  statues, — and  in  her 
remote,  calm,  grave  voice — she  has  the  inflexions  of  voices  now 
hushed  in  death,  once  so  dear  to  me!" 

His  verse  possessed  a  life-giving  strength  and  it  left  a  lingering 
echo  in  all  subsequent  poetry;  scarcely  a  single  poet  of  the  younger 
generation  has  altogether  escaped  his  influence;  his  religious  fer- 
vour inspired  other  singers  with  a  passion  net  less  deep.  He 
showed  a  new  delicacy  in  the  handling  of  the  sumptuous,  heavy 
materials  used  by  the  Pamassiens,  and  the  same  technique 
appears  in  his  disciple,  Jean  Moreas,  when  he  sings  the  land, 
"where,  under  Attic  skies,  the  radiant  twilights — tinge  with 
amethyst  the  gods — carved  on  the  friezes  of  porticoes, — where  the 
sands  are  fine  gold  and  the  seas  of  a  rhythmic  azure, — where 
bitter  citrons  hang  in  imperishable  groves. "  Even  to  the  present 
day  he  seems  to  hold  a  control  over  the  poetic  imagination.     Es- 
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pecially  the  works  of  a  group  of  Belgian  poets,  headed  by  Fernand 
Severin,  bear  many  traces  of  his  influence;  Jean  Dominique,  Ma^^ 
Elskamp,  Victor  Kinon  are  intimistes^  painters  of  homely  sur- 
roundings, which,  however,  become  in  some  way  spiritualised  in 
their  subtle  representation  and  acquire  a  high  significance. 
Although  each  of  them  is  working  on  individual  lines,  we  perceive 
that  their  poems  are  conceived  in  the  same  mood  and  that  they 
obey  the  same  imaginative  impulse.  The  keynote  of  Romances 
sans  Paroles  resounds  in  UAme  en  Exil  of  Georges  Marlow:  "The 
visionary  child  of  my  dreams  has  fallen  asleep  in  her  languor. — 
But,  before  dying,  she  has  given  me  the  Rose  of  Remembrance, 
the  ornament  of  her  destiny; — and  now  the  purity  of  her  sad 
eyes  gilds  with  enchanted  rays  the  twilight  waters  of  my  heart.  *' 
We  feel  the  same  inspiration  of  Sagesse  in  the  poetry  of  Fernand 
Severin,  in  the  simple  and  musical  structure  of  the  verse,  in  the 
inmost  pathos  and  mystery  of  his  nostalgic  landscapes. 

Yet  it  is  in  the  French  poet  Francis  Jammes — in  his  conception 
of  life  as  well  as  in  his  technique — that  we  find  more  faithfully 
reflected  the  characteristics  of  Verlaine's  later  manner,  i,  e.  not 
of  Romances  sans  Paroles  but  of  Amour.  The  poems,  in  which 
he  relates  his  inward  struggle  and  his  loving  abandonment 
and  repose  in  the  Divine  will,  represent  a  spiritual  adventure 
parallel  to  the  subject  of  Sagesse;  at  a  certain  period  of  his  exis- 
tence, as  of  Verlaine's,  the  hyacinth  of  sensuality  yielded  to  the 
mystic  Passion-flower;  like  Verlaine,  he  was  at  first  only  dimly 
conscious  of  the  spiritual  world  that  glowed  beyond  the  limits 
of  material  reality;  Verlaine  initiated  him  to  the  process  of 
transfiguration  through  which  nature  becomes  alive  with  ethereal 
beings.  In  the  freshness  and  silence  of  the  dewfall,  the  murmur- 
ing of  trees  turns  into  voices;  a  far  tune  of  bells,  stealing  softly 
upon  the  ear  of  the  poet,  tells  him  words  of  eternal  peace;  Angels 
appear,  their  pensive  heads  surrounded  by  a  circlet  of  silver  light. 
And  he  rose  to  the  same  interpretation  of  life;  "A  humble  life  of 
easy  and  wearisome  labours — is  a  state  of  election  that  requires 
a  great  love, "  had  said  Verlaine,  and  this  leading  thought  is  re- 
echoed in  the  finest  books  of  Jammes,  Le  Devil  des  Primeveres  and 
Clairieres  dans  le  del. 

A  poet  who,  like  Verlaine,  had  the  passionate  directness  of 
Burns,  could  not  fail  to  find  an  echo  among  the  admirers  of  the 
Scotch  singer,  and  he  found  it  in  Burns's  lifelong  student,  the 
exquisite  author  of  Hawthorn  and  Lavender ^  W.  B.  Henley,  Also 
in  contemporary  verse  writers,  such  as  Rupert  Brooke  and  W.  H. 
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Davles,  we  feel  that  freshness  of  inspiration,  that  "fragrance  of 
wild  thyme,"  which  breathes  from  his  lines  and  which  he  re- 
commends to  Charles  Morice  in  his  famous  Art  poitique: 

Que  ton  vers  soit  la  bonne  aventure 
fiparse  au  vent  crispe  du  m.atln 
Qui  va  fleurant  la  menthe  et  le  thym; 
Et  tout  le  reste  est  litterature. 

"Your  verse  ought  to  have  the  vague  exultation  which  thrills 
in  the  crisp  morning  breeze,  fragrant  with  mint  and  thyme; 
and  all  the  rest  is  merely  rhetoric. "  Yet  the  secret  of  his  power 
must  be  sought  not  only  in  the  subtle  grace  and  musicality  of  his 
technique,  but  in  his  earnest  feeling  and  in  his  bold  assertion  of  a 
striking   personality. 


PLAINT 

By  Oscar  C.  Williams 

If  He  can  light  the  white  flame  of  a  lily, 

And  send  down  children's  cheeks  the  tears, 
If  He  can  heap  the  sky  among  the  hills, 

And  launch  the  sea  upon  the  years. 
How  can  He  let  me  sin  in  fevered  darkness? 

How  can  He  let  me  be  untrue 
To  stars,  to  flowers,  to  buried  centuries, 

And  most  of  all,  to  you  1 

How  can  He  let  me  ache  beside  my  window. 

Knowing  how  dusk  waits  patiently 
To  gather  me  away  in  wide   blue  arms, 

Beyond  the  wind  and  sea.^ 
With  stars  and  flowers  so  sterile  in  my  spirit. 

With  dusk  so  patient  on  my  pane, 
How  can  He  let  me  dream  beside  my  window 

And  wait  for  you  in  vain  ? 
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A  PSYCHOLOGIST  AMONG 
POETS 

By  Herbert  L.  Stewart 
ILLUSION,  DELUSION,  AND  HALLUCINATION 

BACON  lamented  the  fact  that  the  light  of  the  intellect 
is  never  "dry",  but  always  contains  an  infusion  from 
the  feelings  and  the  will.  A  purpose  of  his  own  work 
was  to  correct  this,  although  he  does  seem  to  have 
felt  an  occasional  misgiving  that,  if  the  human  de- 
ficiency is  as  he  has  stated  it,  the  cure  will  be  hard  to 
find.  Granted  that  the  intellect  is  never  dry,  can  a  Novum 
Organum,  itself  springing  from  the  same  humid  soil,  ever  succeed 
in  drying  it.^  Modern  pragmatists,  who  think  it  neither  practi- 
cable nor  desirable  to  wholly  separate  the  action  of  reason  from 
the  action  of  will,  are  much  amused  by  the  program  of  intellectual 
drainage  which  Bacon  attempted  to  carry  out,  after  he  had  him- 
self pronounced  it  contrary  to  the  very  nature  of  mind. 

We  cannot  here  discuss  so  deep  a  question.  But  everyone 
admits  as  in  some  sense  certain  that  truth  differs  from  error, 
imagination  from  reality,  individual  wishes  from  universal  and 
verifiable  beliefs.     As  Browning  has  said: 

Fancy  strikes  fact,  and  explodes  in  full. 

Even  though  the  cynic  were  right  in  saying  that  the  true  is 
contrasted  with  the  false  only  because  "the  majority  of  persons 
dream  the  same  dream, "  it  remains  so  that  the  will  of  this  tyrant 
majority  stigmatises  the  purely  subjective  dream  as  illusion,  as 
delusion,  as  hallucination.  What  are  the  chief  sources  from 
which  such  individual  rebelliousness  may  be  said  to  spring.? 
What  are  the  roots  of  what  most  of  us  have  agreed  to  call  "error".? 
I  shall  have  recourse  in  answering  this  question  less  to  the  techni- 
cal psychologists  than  to  those  great  analysts  of  mental  process, 
our  first  rate  novelists  and  poets.  They  give  us  many  a  hint  to 
explain  odd  things  in  the  history  of  thought. 

To  begin  with,  how  shall  we  distinguish  those  three  sorts  of 
mistake  indicated  by  the  three  different  terms  at  the  head  of  this 
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paper?  The  distinctions,  although  they  may  be  called  con- 
ventional, are  not  the  less  convenient.  Take  the  familiar  ghost 
story.  Let  us  assume  for  the  purpose  of  this  example  what,  of 
course,  is  far  from  being  agreed  about  at  present,  namely  that  no 
real  "ghost"  has  ever  appeared,  and  that  in  every  such  case  the 
explanation  lies  in  some  purely  subjective  state  of  the  ghost  seer. 
Marcellus  and  Bernardo  assail  the  ears  of  young  Hamlet  with  a 
tale  that  his  father's  spirit  passed  before  them  on  two  successive 
nights  while  they  kept  watch,  and  the  prince  declares  that  it  was 
their  own  "fantasy."  If  he  is  right,  the  fantasy  may  be  from 
three  sources,  singly  or  combined.  If  no  external  object  at  all  was 
present  to  the  eyes  of  Bernardo  and  Marcellus,  they  were  subject 
to  hallucination.  There  was  some  peculiar  state  of  the  brain  or 
the  retina  by  which  an  inward  happening  was  projected  outward, 
and  took  on  the  semblance  of  a  human  figure.  Again,  if  an  object 
was  present, — a  practical  joker,  for  instance,  impersonating  the 
deceased,  or  a  tree  whose  waving  branches  seemed  in  the  dim 
light  to  be  the  arms  of  a  warrior — it  was  a  case  of  illusion.  A 
certain  thing  was  actually  there,  but  it  was  not  the  particular 
thing  that  It  was  taken  to  be,  and  if  It  had  been  properly  investi- 
gated the  belief  in  its  being  old  Hamlet's  ghost  would  have  been 
made  to  vanish.  Lastly,  if  the  origin  of  the  false  belief  was  not  in 
the  evidence  of  any  presented  facts,  nor  yet  in  a  disturbance  of 
the  visual  apparatus,  but  in  a  groundless  conviction  that  ghosts 
habitually  appear,  so  that  a  disproof  which  would  otherwise  be  at 
once  accepted  was  of  no  avail  against  such  resisting  prejudice, 
what  we  have  to  deal  with  is  neither  hallucination  nor  illusion  so 
much  as  delusion.  The  three  types  are  indeed  apt  to  shade  into 
one  another.  They  may  be  simultaneously  present,  so  that  it  is 
often  hard  to  say  where  one  of  them  ends  and  a  second  begins. 
But  the  substantial  difference  seems  clear. 

The  so-called  "illusions  of  sense"  are,  of  course,  one  and  all, 
illusions  in  the  interpretation  of  sense.  Why  do  we  take  a  pre- 
sented object  to  be  In  some  respect  different  from  what  it  actually 
is.^  Three  distorting  influences  may  be  noted;  we  see  (I)  what  we 
expect  to  see,  (II)  what  we  desire  to  see,  (III)  what  vftfear  to  see. 
An  example  of  the  first  is  the  proof-reader  who,  though  he  can 
spell,  will  often  overlook  the  most  obvious  mis-spelling  in  a 
paragraph  of  copy.  Of  the  second  sort  is  the  scientific  man  who 
has  given  his  name  to  a  principle  and  forthwith  finds  it  confirmed 
or  illustrated  where  no  one  but  himself  can  see  any  real  relevance. 
The  third  variety  is  shown  in  the  sad  figure  of  the  hypochondriac. 
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so  well  known  in  a  doctor's  consulting  room,  who  cannot  state  his 
own  symptoms  without  coloring  and  exaggerating  to  support  a 
sinister  diagnosis.  All  three  may  be  looked  upon  as  subdivisions 
under  a  single  heading.  In  each  there  is  inability  to  submit  one- 
self without  reserve  to  the  action  of  evidence. 

In  each  there  is  an  unconscious  twisting  of  the  facts  at  the 
behest  of  some  inward  impulse.  And  at  the  root  of  each  is  a 
misleading  egotism.  We  see  what  we  expect,  because  we  are  un- 
duly assured  of  our  own  prophetic  reliability.  We  see  what  we 
desire,  because  we  are  too  confident  that  the  universe  will  suit  it- 
self to  our  demands.  We  see  what  we  fear,  because  we  have  a 
dim  idea  that  we  are  important  enough  for  the  cosmic  order  to  go 
out  of  its  way  to  spite  us. 

The  case  is  similar  with  delusions.  Where  new  truth  is 
obstructed  by  a  pre-existing  dogma,  which  the  dogmatist  declines 
to  re-examine,  but  which  he  uses  to  discredit  fresh  evidence  in 
advance,  we  have  a  man  deluded  by  his  expectation.  Galileo 
showed  proof  that  the  earth  goes  round  the  sun,  but  his  proofs  were 
lost  on  those  who  knew,  to  begin  with,  that  the  earth  must  be 
central.  When  inductions  from  the  same  history  are  drawn  with 
equal  confidence  in  a  democratic  interest  by  this  historian  and  in 
an  aristocratic  interest  by  that,  one  of  the  two  or  more  commonly 
each — is  deluded  by  his  desires.  Was  Froude  right,  or  was 
Lingard  right,  in  sketching  the  course  of  events  under  Henry 
VIII. "^  Both  had  the  same  material,  both  no  doubt  were  per- 
fectly honest,  both  were  investigators  of  first  rate  ability.  But 
would  any  law  court  in  the  world  accept  the  witness  of  either  for  a 
final  judgment  upon  "bluff  King  HaP*?  Again,  when  the  dis- 
appointed social  or  political  reformer  has  got  to  the  stage  of  dis- 
missing all  promise  of  progress  as  news  too  good  to  be  true,  when 
he  feels  sure  that  somewhere  or  somehow  a  fly  will  always  get  into 
the  ointment,  and  that  nothing  at  once  new  and  precious  will  be 
achieved  under  the  sun,  we  have  the  delusion  o{  fear.  Whether 
we  have  to  do  with  the  sanguine,  or  with  the  melancholic,  or  with 
the  prejudiced,  it  is  at  bottom  an  emotional  disturbance  in  the 
human  self-consciousness  which  prevents  the  facts  from  making 
their  due  impression. 

Even  the  hallucination  has  its  place  in  normal  life.  As  we 
read  a  book,  only  some  letters  here  and  there  impress  the  eye, 
"just  enough"  as  one  psychologist  has  put  it — "to  permit  you  to 
divine  the  rest."  Yet  we  fancy  we  have  had  the  whole  word 
before  our  scrutiny  each  time,  as  the  witness  in  a  law  court  can 
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seldom  be  kept  from  confusing  what  he  saw  with  what  he  inferred, 
and  thus,  if  his  inference  was  wrong,  swearing  to  have  seen  what 
was  not  present  at  all.  "My  father  looked  out  of  the  window, 
and  he  saw — "  said  such  a  witness  once  to  cross  examining 
counsel.  "Stop,  stop,"  was  the  interruption  from  the  bench, 
"you  are  not  going  to  swear  to  what  your  father  saw."  Un- 
fortunately we  can  often  have  little  confidence  in  an  oath  as  to 
what  one  saw  himself.  The  public  complains  that  a  mass  of  con- 
flicting evidence  about  the  facts  in  a  trial  does  not  lead  to  im- 
mediate indictments  for  perjury.  But  all  lawyers  know  how  hard 
it  is  even  for  an  honest  man  to  state  exactly  what  transpired  be- 
fore his  own  eyes,  and  how  inevitable  is  the  discord  among  those 
who  may  each  be  speaking  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  so  far  as  he  knows  it.  Not  merely  through  illusion 
in  the  witnesses  about  what  things  mean,  but  through  hallu- 
cination about  what  things  actually  took  place,  many  innocent 
folk  have  been  sent  to  the  gallows. 

Some  of  the  novelists  have  put  these  points  well.  The 
Pilgnm  in  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel^  thought  that  confirmed 
dyspepsia  is  the  apparatus  of  illusions,  that  the  Middle  Ages  with 
their  wide  spread  belief  in  the  sorcerer  were  probably  a  period  of 
universal  indigestion,  and  that  this  was  by  no  means  to  be 
wondered  at  in  view  of  their  infamous  cookery.  "It  is  of  such 
stuff,"  writes  George  Eliot,  "that  superstitions  are  commonly 
made;  an  intense  feeling  about  ourselves  which  makes  the  evening 
star  shine  at  us  with  a  threat,  and  the  blessing  of  a  beggar  en- 
courage us."^  "There  is  an  unquenchable  expectation,"  says 
Mr.  Hardy,  "which  at  the  gloomiest  time  persists  in  inferring 
that  because  we  are  ourselves  there  must  be  a  special  future  in 
store  for  us,  though  our  nature  and  antecedents  to  the  remotest 
particular  have  been  common  to  thousands."^  Hawthorne  notes 
in  The  Scarlet  Letter^  how  in  the  early  New  England  settlements  a 
meteoric  appearance  was  constantly  taken  as  an  omen.  A 
blazing  spear  or  a  sheaf  of  arrows  seen  in  the  midnight  sky  prefig- 
ured Indian  warfare.  Pestilence  was  indicated  by  a  shower  of 
crimson  light.  But  the  novelist  was  not  much  superior  to  the 
villagers.  He  thought  it  a  majestic  idea  that  Providence  was  a 
guardian  of  the    infant  commonwealth,  but    brands  it  as  un- 

»Chap  XXXV. 
•DaniH  Deronda,  XXIX. 
^Desperaii  Remedies ^  I. 
*ChapXII. 
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pardonably  egotistic  for  the  Rev.  Arthur  Dimmesdale  to  see  an 
immense  letter  A  in  the  heavens,  placed  there  as  a  token  to  him- 
self. A  quaint  notion,  indeed,  that  the  solar  system  might  with 
propriety  have  been  disturbed  for  the  behoof  of  a  city  but  not  for 
a  mere  individual!  It  reminds  one  of  Nat  Chapman's  remark  in 
Two  on  a  Tower  that  the  comet  could  not  portend  famine,  for  that 
touches  only  the  poor,  and  "the  Almighty  consarns  himself  only 
with  born  gentlemen. " 

So  too  the  gambler  places  his  coin  on  the  wheel,  mentally 
multiplying  many  times  its  prospect  of  success,  on  no  ground  at 
all  except  that  the  coin  is  his.  He  knows  that  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  bank  is  proof  that  in  the  long  run  none  of  the 
innumerable  "systems'*  can  prevail  against  it,  nay  that  the 
longer  the  run  the  surer  the  bank  is  of  winning.  Yet  Monte 
Carlo  has  always  its  crowd  of  adventurers,  otherwise  sane,  who 
stake  their  all  on  the  conviction  that  for  them,  though  for  no  one 
else,  the  luck  is  bound  to  turn  if  they  hold  out  long  enough. 
George  Eliot  upon  whom  I  have  drawn  already  for  illustration, 
has  a  picture  of  such  a  company  at  the  tables, — the  bewigged  old 
woman  with  a  faint,  mumbling  smile  and  a  slight  gleam  twinkling 
in  her  eye  as  she  clutches  the  little  heap  of  gold  pieces,  the  statu- 
esque Italian  secure  in  an  infallible  system  that  was  to  place  his 
foot  on  the  neck  of  chance,  the  emaciated  beau  who  looks  at  life 
through  a  monocle,  holds  out  his  hand  tremulously  to  the  croupier 
for  change,  and  no  doubt  is  inspired  less  by  confidence  in  a  system 
than  by  some  dream  of  white  crows  or  an  induction  that  the  eighth 
of  the  month  is  lucky .^  And  one  of  the  neatest  satirical  strokes  of 
George  Meredith  is  at  the  expense  of  those  who  always  adhere  to 
their  original  view,  "as  head  of  bull  dogs  are  expected  to  do  when 
they  get  a  grip  of  one.  It  is  a  point  of  muscular  honor  with  them 
never  to  relax  their  hold.  They  will  tell  you  why — they  formed 
that  opinion  from  the  first.  "* 

The  perverting  influence  of  fear  is  as  noteworthy  as  that  of 
desire.  Not  only  does  emotional  excitement  make  it  impossible 
to  be  unbiased;  the  peculiar  thing  is  that  often  a  bias  exists  in  a 
gloomy  direction.  When  a  prophet  has  no  honor  in  his  own 
country  the  cause  is  not  always  spite.     It  is  incredible  to  most  of 

^Daniel  Deronda^  I,  **Who  supposes  that  it  is  an  impossible  contradiction  to  be 
superstitious  and  rationalising  at  the  same  time?  Roulette  encourages  a  romantic  super- 
sition  as  to  the  chances  of  the  game,  and  the  most  prosaic  rationalism  as  to  human  senti- 
ments which  stand  in  the  way  of  raising  needful  money.'' 

*  Diana  of  the  Crossways^  XXI. 
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us  that  one  who  has  grown  up  among  ourselves  should  have  any 
unusual  powers,  although,  if  we  paused  to  think,  we  ought  to  see 
that  unusual  men  have  as  a  rule  grown  up  in  surroundings  that 
were  undistinguished,  and  that  our  own  milieu  need  be  under  no 
curse  of  permanent  sterility  in  heroes.  The  same  delusion  of 
pessimism  makes  each  age  look  back  upon  the  past  as  superior  to 
itself,  and  bewail  its  own  poverty  of  intellect.  Perhaps  we  should 
call  this  inverted  egotism;  it  is  a  self-feeling  which  irrationally 
prevents  calmness  of  judgment.  One  discerns  something  similar 
in  much  of  the  folk-lore  which  collects  round  a  fishing  village,  and 
in  which  the  powers  of  the  universe  are  supposed  to  be  busy 
setting  all  manner  of  omens  for  good  or  for  evil  upon  the  simple 
folk  who  "  follow  the  sea. "  Dickens  has  an  abundance  of  such 
superstitions  to  show  us.  The  child  born  with  a  caul  holds  a 
guarantee  of  marine  safety  which  it  is  worth  a  sailor's  while  to 
buy  at  a  good  sum.^  On  the  coast  people  cannot  die  except  when 
the  tide  is  nearly  out,  nor  be  born  except  when  it  is  nearly  in.^ 
A  man  who  has  once  been  resuscitated  from  drowning  can  never 
be  actually  drowned.®  If  one  is  seized  with  a  shivering  fit  it  is  a 
sign  that  one's  future  grave  is  being  trampled  by  another's  feet.^^ 
Inverted  egotism  too  is  the  explanation  of  the  implicit  faith  in  won- 
derful things  at  a  distance  which  is  combined  with  incredulity 
about  wonders  at  home.  The  gastronomic  feats  of  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  were  believed  so  long  as  the  regions  in  question  were 
far  enough  away;  when  sailors  had  visited  them  they  became 
ordinary  spots.  Mr.  Hardy's  farmers  in  Wessex  are  represented 
as  believing  that  at  Bath  water  springs  out  of  the  earth  ready 
boiled  for  us,  so  that  fires  are  not  lighted  except  as  a  luxury.^^ 
Thus  side  by  side  with 

That  easy  trust,  that  prompt  belief 
In  what  the  warm  heart  wishes  true^^ 

we  must  place  that  mood  of  mind  in  which  William  of  Deloraine 
thought  that  the  dead  Michael  Scott  frowned  at  him  as  he  seized 
the  magic  book; 

But  the  glare  of  the  sepulchral  light 
Perchance  had  dazzled  the  warrior's  sight^^ 

''David  Copperfield. 
•ibid,  XXX. 
•Oitf  Mutual  Friend,  IV. 
^^Dombey  and  Son,  p.  330. 

*  ^  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  Chap  XXXIII. 

*  ■Moorc,  Loves  of  the  Angeh. 
^^Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 
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Deloraine  saw  not  what  he  desired  to  see  but  what  he  feared  to 
see, 

Like  one  that  on   a   lonesome   road 
Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread, 
And  having  once  turned  round  walks  on 
And  no  more  turns  his  head; 
Because  he  knows  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread. ^* 

What  is  the  moral  of  all  this  for  scientific  men  ?  Let  us  not 
scornfully  dismiss  such  foibles  as  an  eccentricity  of  the  untrained. 
He  who  sweeps  the  heavens  with  his  telescope  is  of  the  same  kith 
and  kin  with  him  who  merely  sweeps  the  sea  with  a  fishing  net. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  cardinal  vice  of  egotism  under  all  sorts 
of  weird  disguises  is  with  us  still,  and  it  is  not  least  conspicuous  on 
the  high  levels  of  learned  research. 

Whether  Koch  ever  admitted  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  may 
pass  from  the  animal  to  the  human  being,  I  do  not  know.  But 
that  he  long  held  out  against  evidence  which  would  have  over- 
whelmed any  man  who  had  not  committed  himself  to  a  contrary 
dogma  is  one  of  the  facts  of  which  the  historian  of  scientific 
medicine  will  have  to  take  sad  notice.  Yet  Koch  was  one  of  the 
first  pathological  investigators  of  his  time!  The  terrific  fight  put 
up  by  Herbert  Spencer  for  the  view  that  all  beliefs,  ethical, 
sociological,  metaphysical,  religious,  find  their  complete  ex- 
planation in  the  evolutionary  formula  is  another  example  of  the 
same  heroic  resolve  to  be  "consistent."  It  was  useless  to  tell 
him  that  at  best  he  had  given  us  no  more  than  a  natural  history  of 
beliefs,  and  that  some  other  method  must  be  used  to  test  their 
validity.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  in  vain  that  the  statement 
"7  plus  3  equals  10"  is  not  sufficiently  vindicated  by  evidence 
that  this  is  "a  way  of  thinking  which  evolution  has  somehow 
brought  about  in  creatures  of  our  species".  To  no  purpose  was 
the  humiliating  fact  recalled  that  Rousseau  had  argued  against 
the  value  of  astronomy  because  it  began  with  the  casting  of 
horoscopes,  and  against  chemistry  because  its  first  stimulus  was 
the  search  for  the  elixir  of  life.  Spencer  had  announced  to  man- 
kind that  the  sole  interpretation  of  logic  is  through  evolutionary 
psychology,  and  by  that  view  he  would  abide.  If  the  facts 
did  not  fit  the  doctrine,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts.  His 
tenacity,  like  the  bulldog's,  was  a  point  of  muscular  honor.  Like 
Maria  Edgeworth's  squire,  he  had  made  up  his  faggot  of  opinions, 

**rA/  Ancient  Mariner. 
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and  would  not  take  one  out  to  examine  it  lest  he  should  loosen  the 
whole  bundle.  When  any  man,  however  eminent,  has  in  this  way- 
made  himself  responsible  for  a  new  world  theorem,  he  is  the  last 
person  on  earth  who  can  be  trusted  as  a  guide  to  the  theorem's 
limitations. 

The  most  conspicuous  field  for  all  these  forms  of  error  seems 
just  now  to  be  what  is  called  "psychical  research."  There  is 
no  lack  of  critics  to  impress  upon  us  how  such  "facts"  may  be 
misread  and  misreported,  how  mere  subjective  states  may  be 
transformed  by  the  subtle  alchemy  of  thought  into  objective 
happenings,  how  the  experimenter  sees  what  he  has  set  out  to 
look  for  and  what  he  ardently  desires.  But  it  is  high  time  to 
dwell  upon  another  source  of  error  in  this  province.  Strange  as 
it  may  sound,  there  are  persons  whom  we  know  to  cherish  intense 
dislike  for  any  threatened  proof  of  human  immortality.  Some 
of  them  say  with  emphasis  that  survival  is  not  to  be  desired; 
James  Thomson,  for  example,  in  The  City  of  Dreadful  Nighty  spoke 
of  such  a  possibility  as  the  last  awful  climax  of  mankind's  woe. 
Others,  like  the  late  Benjamin  Jowett,  who  seem  to  have  believed 
on  other  grounds  that  the  life  of  the  soul  does  not  end  with  the 
life  of  the  body,  listen  with  alarm  to  news  that  such  a  view  has 
been  empirically  confirmed.  These  observers  cannot  be  trusted 
to  judge  of  what  they  fear  to  see.  And  not  a  few  at  present  are 
conspiring  to  scout,  to  ridicule,  to  denounce  all  unbiased  inquiry 
into  evidence  for  communications  from  an  unseen  world. 

Whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  about  the  facts,  it  seems 
clear  that  they  are  sinning  deeply  against  the  law  of  scientific 
progress.  History,  they  keep  telling  us,  is  full  of  such  impostures 
in  the  past,  and  this  fact  is  put  forward  as  good  proof  that  every 
new  hypothesis,  colorably  like  the  old  ones,  must  be  imposture  too. 
Theology  is  invoked  as  a  warning  against  the  "wizards  that  peep 
and  that  mutter."  Physiological  science  is  relied  upon  to 
guarantee  that  spirits  can  not  communicate,  because  it  has 
proved  that  spirits  apart  from  bodies  do  not  exist!  The  satiric 
gift  of  poets,  is  being  pressed  into  the  service,  and  Mr.  Kipling 
treats  us  to  derisive  verses  about  the  "road  to  Endor. "  So  the 
raging,  tearing  propaganda  proceeds  against  every  patient  in- 
vestigator who  believes  in  nothing  but  evidence,  who  perhaps 
feels  no  more  than  a  languid  interest  in  the  result  of  this  particular 
evidential  study,  but  who  has  learned  to  hate — as  he  hates  nothing 
else — the  delusive  dogm.atism  that  precedes  inquiry  and  out- 
runs it.     If  the  so-called  "history  of  imposture"  teaches  us  any 
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lesson  at  all,  it  teaches  a  habit  of  watchfulness,  of  obstinate 
probing  into  prejudices,  of  quick  resentment  towards  those  who 
would  judge  before  all  the  facts  are  in.  Unless  we  have  forgotten 
all  about  the  records  of  theology,  we  have  learned  to  be  up  and 
doing  against  that  ecclesiastical  veto,  so  easily  recognised  by  its 
time-dishonoured  vehemence,  which  would  stop  the  search  for 
new  and  amazing  truth.  By  this  time  we  should  know  also  the 
winning  ways  of  our  physiologists,  as  vitalism  has  been  thundering 
against  mechanism  and  vice  versa  for  so  many  centuries,  each  side 
full  of  confidence  and  quite  determined  that  the  other  is  ob- 
viously wrong.  As  for  Mr.  Kipling,  he  has  been  derisive  and 
abusive  and  denunciatory  towards  so  many  things  in  his  time, 
things  of  which  the  memory  is  well  kept  alive  and  the  satire  is 
well  forgotten,  that  we  cannot  take  him  very  seriously  in  what  he 
has  said  about  this.  Despite  all  the  furious  campaign,  the  sale  of 
books  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  Sir  William 
Barrett,  and  the  rest  goes  on  apace.  The  besotted  masses  insist 
on  knowing  what  these  writers  have  to  say,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  wiseacres,  historical,  theological,  physiological,  poetical, 
who  would  persuade  us  that  they  are  the  "experts"  and  that  the 
men  they  criticise  are  mere  "quacks".  Common  folk,  so  often 
upbraided  for  such  contumacy  towards  their  guides,  may  well 
reply  that  the  guidance  must  first  show  itself  to  be  disinterested, 
and  that  the  "expert"  is  not  free  from  the  failings  of  that  human 
nature  which,  according  to  the  Hibernian  aphorism,  is  so  lament- 
ably prevalent  in  man. 
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A  TRIAD  OF  SYMBOLS* 

THE  BIRD,  THE  STAR  AND  THE  CIRCLE   AS 
USED  BY  ROBERT  BROWNING 

By  Esther  Matson 

It  was  Elizabeth  Barrett  who  once  called  Robert  Browning 
the  "author  of  Paracelsus  and  King  of  the  Mystics".  Now  I 
would  beg  to  take  exception  to  this.  In  the  strict  sense  Robert 
Browning  was  not  a  mystic.  That  is,  if  we  make  the  distinction 
which  Emerson  pointed  out, — that  the  mere  mystic  holds  fast  to 
his  symbol  and  turns  it  into  a  dogma;  whereas  the  mystical  poet 
takes  his  symbol  on  the  wing.  He  enjoys  the  butterfly  but  does 
not  catch  and  kill  it  in  order  to  pin  it  onto  one  of  the  pages  of  his 
creed.  Browning,  the  mystical  poet  then,  has  that  sort  of 
imagination  which  net  only  rises  to  meet  the  symbol  on  the  wing 
but  has  power  as  well  to  glide  from  one  symbol  to  another. 

-    He  finds  these  inner  meanings  in  all  of  earth's  aspects.   As  he 
puts  it  in  a  peculiarly  fine  passage  in  Paracelsus,  the  winds 

are  voices,  wailing  or  a  shout, 
The  herded  pines  commune  and  have  deep  thoughts 


The  morn  has  enterprise,  deep  quiet  droops 
With  evening,  triumph  takes  the  sunset  hour. 

Yet  three  symbols,  the  bird,  the  circle  and  the  star,  seem  to  hold 
out  to  him  very  special  appeal.  They  occur  and  recur  in  his 
poems  like  favorite  chords  in  a  musician's  various  compositions. 

For  birds  note  what  a  veritable  fondness  he  had.  He  was 
ever  and  anon  comparing  his  heroines  to  them.  Take  his  Flight 
of  the  Duchess.  There  he  suggests  the  reason  for  the  little 
bride's  listlessness  by  asking  how  it  would  affect  a  hawk  to  be 
imprisoned  in  a  pigeon  ccop,  with  "cut  claws",  "sealed  eyes", 
"dipt  wings"  and  a  "tied  beak." 

Colombe  (the  name  itself  means  dove)  he  describes  as  she 
stands 

Wreathing  her  hair,  a  song  between  her  lips 

*The  suggestion  for  this  little  study  is  due  to  Bertha  Lovewcll  Dickinson,  Ph.  D., 
Leader  of  the  Pasadena  Browning  Club. 
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P5ppa*s  bird-like  singing  as  she  went  her  way  through  Asolo  is  the 
golden  thread  on  which  he  strings  the  incidents  of  his  drama. 
When  Paracelsus  inquires  after  Michal  his  question  is: 

Does  she  still  sing  alone,  bird-like? 

The  unnamed  heroine  of  In  a  Gondola  is  imagined  by  the 
lover  as  made  perfect  by  what  but  wings,  bird-like,  springing  from 
each  shoulder  and  colored  snow  white  merging  toward  the  tips  in- 
into  burning  gold! 

Pompilia  is  repeatedly  spoken  of  as  a  bird  caught  in  a  spring 
and  indeed  the  very  dedication  of  The  Ring  and  the  Book  proves 
Browning's  fondness  for  this  symbol.  That  famous  dedication 
might  equally  well  be  called  an  invocation  to  the  ever  living  in- 
fluence of  his  dead  wife: 

O  lyric  love,  half  angel  and  half  bird. 
And  all  a  wonder  and  a  wild  desire, — 
Boldest  of  hearts  that  ever  braved  the  sun. 


True,  there  are  times  when  Browning  uses  the  bird  in  sheer 
lyric  rather  than  in  symbolic  fashion.  There  are  two  or  three 
lines  in  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad  that  hint,  for  instance,  of 
Shelley,  in  their  lilting  beauty: — 

That's  the  wise  thrush;  he  sings  each  song  twice  over, 
Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 
The  first  fine  careless  rapture. 

And  there  are  times  when  he  makes  merry  with  the  thought  of  the 
birds  with  something  of  the  carefree  abandon  in  certain  of  Shakes- 
peare's interpolated  songs.  As  this  from  Pippa  as  her  holiday 
ends: 

Oh,  lark,  be  day's  apostle 

To  mavis,  merle  and  throstle. 

Bid  them  their  betters  jostle 

From  day  and  its  delights! 

But  at  night,  brother  owlet,  over  the  woods. 

Toll  the  world  to  thy  chantry; 

Sine  to  the  bats'  sleek  sisterhoods 

Full  complines  with  gallantry: 

Then,  owls  and  bats. 

Cowls  and  twats, 
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Monks  and  nuns,  in  a  cloister's  moods, 
Adjourn  to  the  oak-stump  pantry! 

Or  else  he  uses  the  bird  figure,  among  other  details,  in  precisely 
the  way  a  novelist  might  use  it,  to  induce  or  to  heighten  a  par- 
ticular mood.  See,  in  James  Lee*s  Wife  how  the  third  line  adds 
to  the  vividness  of  the  impression. 

Ah,  Love,  but  a  day 

And  the  world  has  changed! 
The  sun's  away, 

And  the  bird's  estranged; 
The  wind  has  dropped. 

And  the  sky's  deranged: 
Summer  has  stopped. 

Contrast  this  with  the  opposite  mood  of  Pippa*s  famous  song  and 
its  utter  buoyancy: 

The  lark's  on  the  wing, 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn, 
God's  in  his  heaven — 

Again  he  gives  us  mere  happy  pictures,  as  in  Charles  Avison  and  in 
George  Bubb  Dodington^  of  birds  and  bird  ways  portrayed  faith- 
fully enough  to  satisfy  a  naturalist.  Or  he  even  gives  us  such  an 
imaginary  portrait  as  this — Joan  of  Arc  and  the  Kingfisher 

Now,  as  she  fain  would  bathe,  one  eventide, 

— God's  Maid,  this  Joan — ^from  a  pool's  edge  she  spied 

That  fair  blue  bird  clowns  call  the  Fisher  lUng: 

And  "'Las,"  sighed  she,  "my  Liege  is  such  a  thing 

As  thou,  Lord  but  of  one  poor  lonely  place 

Out  of  his  whole  wide  France:  were  mine  the  grace 

To  set  my  Dauphin  free  as  thou,  blue  bird!" 

But  oftener  it  is  the  hidden  thought  which  Browning  quests, — 
as  in  Misconceptions y — as  in  Childe  Roland  where  the  "great  black- 
bird, Apollyon*s  bosom  friend  "  serves  as  an  omen —  as  in  Andrea 
del  SartOy  where  the  low  voice  of  the  materialistic  wife  lures  the 
soul  of  the  artist  as  the  fowler's  pipe  lures  a  bird  to  the  snare. 
Or  again  such  happier  hints  of  philosophizing  as  in  Rabbi  Ben 
Erf  a: 

As  the  bird  wings  and  sings. 
Let  us  cry,  "All  good  things 
Are  ours,  nor  soul  helps  flesh  more  now  than  flesh  helps  soul! 
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and  in  Paracelsus 

I  go  to  prove  my  soul! 

I  see  my  way  as  birds  their  trackless  way. 


I  shall  arrive 
He  guides  me  and  the  bird.     In  his  good  time! 

In  Ferihstah^s  Fancies  there  is  a  little  eagle  story  of  peculiar 
interest  to  us  to-day.  Because  Browning  counted  himself  among 
the  Radicals  and  considering  to  what  lengths  radicalism  is  just 
now  carrying  men,  we  are  forced  into  the  wonder, — ^would  he  be 
among  them  now.*^ 

The  poem  is  long  for  quotation  but  this  is  the  idea.  Feristah 
found  in  the  woods  a  raven's  nest  full  of  younglings,  the  mother 
bird  lying  dead  under  the  tree.  He  was  questioning  how  the  little 
birds  would  live  when  he  saw  an  eagle  swoop  down  and  feed  them. 
Thereupon  Ferishtah  went  home  determining  that  he  too  might  as 
well  cease  laboring  and  be  fed  by  providence.  He  would  neither 
do  any  work  nor  make  any  effort  to  get  himself  food.  And  in  his 
case  none  was  forthcoming.  Till  finally,  fainting  from  his  fast 
he  had  a  dream.  And  in  the  dream  God  admonished  him  that  it 
was  a  man^s  part  to  take  the  eagle^s^  not  the  younglings'  role. 

The  figure  of  the  circle — and  the  mystery  of  it — has  its 
fascination  for  everyone.  Browning  confessed  to  the  lure  it  had 
for  him  in  naming  his  The  Ring  and  the  Book  as  he  did  and  even 
in  the  plan  of  it,  rounding  the  rough  ore,  (the  legal  facts  of  an  old 
forgotten  woe)  and  mixing  it  as  he  did  with  the  alloy  of  his 
imagination  to  form  a  whole  ring.  This  ring,  he  hoped  might  lie 
outside  the  "  rare  gold  ring  of  verse"  of  his  Lyric  Love  to  an  end  of 
linking  together  England  and  Italy. 

In  his  American  Scholar  Emerson  has  said  "There  is  never  a 
beginning,  there  is  never  an  end,  to  the  inexplicable  continuity  of 
this  web  of  God,  but  always  circular  power  returning  into  itself." 
To  which  compare  Browning's  Paracelsus 

So  in  man's  self  arise 
August  anticipations,  symbols,  types 
Of  a  dim  splendor  ever  on  before 
In  that  eternal  circle  life  pursues. 

Or  note  his  Pope  in  The  Ring  and  the  Book: 
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Well,  is  the  thing  we  see,  Salvation? 

Put  no  such  dreadful  question  to  myself, 
Within  whose  circle  of  experience  burns 
The  central  truth.  Power,  Wisdom, — God: 

Similarly  we  might  instance  the  almost  trite  example  of  his 
optimistic  creed  in  Abt  Vogler 

There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good!    What  was  shall  live  as  before; 

The  evil  is  null,  is  nought,  is  silence  ,  implying  sound; 
What  was  good,  shall  be  good,  with,  for  evil,  so  much  good  more; 

On  the  earth  the  broken  arcs;  in  the  heaven,  a  perfect  round. 

The  same  robust  type  of  optimism  is  expressed  in  Apparent 
Failure  the  belief 

That  after  Last,  returns  the  First, 
Though  a  wide  compass  round  be  fetched; 
That  what  began  best,  can't  end  worst, 

Nor  what  God  blessed  once,  prove  accurst. 

as  it  is  given  under  another  symbolism — that  of  the  star  in  the 
poem  called  Waring 

Oh  never  star 
Was  lost  here,  but  it  rose  afar. 

To  prove  Browning's  love  for  this  stellar  symbol  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  instance  his  familiar  little  poem  My  Star  but  it  is 
of  interest  to  notice  how  he  compares  this  favorite  of  his  to  a  bird 
suddenly  hushing  its  song. 

That  caustic  caution  of  Emerson — ^hitch  your  wagon  to  a 
star,  but  be  sure  you  keep  the  wheels  on  the  ground — is  really  a 
homely  putting  of  our  poet's  thought.  Sometimes  the  idea  is 
elaborated,  sometimes  it  is  merely  hinted.  In  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra 
we  are  shown  how  youth  is  prone,  when  admiring  the  stars  to  be 
filled  with  longing  to  transcend  even  them;  but  old  age  is  wiser. 
Vaulting  ambition  may  o'erleap  itself  as  we  may  surmise  from 
Paracelsus  who  in  one  of  his  despondent  moods  likened  his  life 
to  an 

Over-radiant  star  too  mad 

To  drink  the  life-springs,  beamless  thence  itself. 
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But  the  happiest  way  of  looking  upon  a  star,  and  oddly- 
enough  the  most  natural  way,  to  Browning  as  well  as  to  almost  all 
of  us,  is  to  look  on  it  as  a  symbol  of  inspiration.  In  that  early 
work  of  his  Pauline j  the  young  poet  invokes  his  ideal  as  a  "sacred 
star  ".     Ferishtah  cries : 

See,  stars  are  out — 
Stars  which,  unconscious  of  thy  gaze  beneath. 
Go  glorifying,  and  glorify  thee  too. 

In  Luria  the  symbol  is  used  with  peculiar  beauty  in  connection 
with  a  picture  of  the  desert. 

Yes — ^when  the  desert  creature's  heart,  at  fault 

Amid  the  scattering  tempest's  pillared   sands, 

Betrays  its  step  into  the  pathless  drift — 

The  calm  instructed  eye  of  man  holds  fast 

By  the  sole  bearing  of  the  visible  star 

Sure  that  when  slow  the  whirling  wreck  subside, 

The  boundaries — ^lost  now,  shall  be  found  again, — 

It  is  Paracelsus  again  who  exclaims 

When   I   haste 
To  contemplate  undazzled  some  one  truth. 
Its  bearing  and  eflFects  alone — at  once 
What  was  a  speck  expands  into  a  star. 
Asking  a  life  to  pass  exploring  thus 

So  to  the'poet's  eye  the  outer  seeming  of  things  opens  up  the  inner, 
symbolic'meanings.     In  Easter  Day  he  urges 

.     .     .     Let  spirit  star  the  dome 
Of  sky,  that  flesh  may  miss  no  peak. 

Yes,  but  what  serves 

.     .     .     the  starry  state 
Of  the  broad  skies — what  all  displays 
Of  power  and  beauty  intermixed, 
Which  now  thy  soul  is  chained  betwixt, — 
What  else  than  needful  furniture 
For  life's  first  stage?    •    .    .    . 

Thejdanger  is  lest  we 
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Would  take  all  outside  beauty — film  that's  furled 
About  a  star — ^for  the  star's  self 

This  from  Parleyings  with  Francis  Furiniy  and  precisely  this  is 
what  Johannes  Agricola  vowed  that  he  at  least  would  not  do. 

There's  heaven  above,  and  night  by  night 

I  look  right  through  its  gorgeous  roof; 

No  suns  and  moons  though  e'er  so  bright 

Avail  to  stop  me;  splendor-proof 

I  keep  the  broods  of  stars  aloof: 
For  I  intend  to  get  to  God, 

For  'tis  to  God  I  speed  so  fast, 
For  in  God's  breast,  my  own  abode. 

These  shoals  of  dazzling  glory  passed, 

I  lay  my  spirit  down  at  last. 

Many  another  instance  might  be  cited  of  Browning's  pleasure 
in  this  particular  triad  of  symbols,  the  bird,  the  circle  and  the  star, 
but  just  one  more  example  of  his  use  of  the  star  brings  us  round  in 
a  circle  to  Paracelsus  and  has  unusual  pertinence  to  us  at  this 
moment.  This  is  the  conviction  given  us  through  ParaceUus  erf 
the  poet's  belief  in  humanity — even  in  what  is  making  us  so  much 
concern  to-day,  democracy — opportunity  for  Everyman.  Says 
Paracelsus: 

Progress  is 
The  law  of  life,  man  is  not  man  as  yet. 
Nor  shall  I  deem  his  object  served,  his  end 
Attained,  his  genuine  strength  put  fairly  forth. 
While  only  here  and  there  a  star  dispels 
The  darkness,  here  and  there  a  towering  mind 
O'erlooks  its  prostrate  fellows: 


No,  if  to-day  superiority  rests  with  the  minority  the  poet-seer 
looks  forward  to  the  day  when  without  destroying  variety  there 
shall  yet  be  a  harmonizing  of  contrarities,— 

When  all  mankind  alike  is  perfected. 
Equal  in  full-grown  powers, — 

looks  forward  to  the  moment  when  all  the  host  of  stars  shall  "be 
out  at  once"  to  rout  "the  despair  of  night." 
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By  Marie  Emilie  Gilchrist 

I  had  pored  over  the  books  in  that  old  book-shop  until  I 
could  tell  a  customer  quite  as  promptly  as  the  proprietor  himself 
that  Daphnis  and  Amintor  by  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  London  1778,  was 
to  be  found  in  the  left-hand  comer  of  the  third  shelf  at  the  back 
of  the  shop.  With  the  aid  of  a  ladder  I  had  aspired  to  the  vellum- 
bound  Bibles  near  the  ceiling,  and  I  had  knelt  in  the  dust  to  see  if 
any  modest  treasure  lurked  behind  the  numerous  editions  of 
Fel  icia  Hemans  on  the  bottom  shelf.  It  was  in  the  last  row,  under- 
neath the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room  that  I  happened  upon 
those  two  fat  calf-bound  volumes  bearing  upon  their  labels  of  red 
kid  the  title  JohnsorCs  Dictionary  and  learned  from  the  title  page 
of  the  first  volume  that  it  was  the  fourth  edition,  revised  by  the 
author  and  printed  in  Dublin  in  1775.  Opening  it  at  random,  I 
read — ^^Abracadabra — a  superstitious  charm  against  agues,"  and 
then — *^ Abraham^ s  Balm — the  name  of  an  herb." 

Concealing  my  delight  with  an  attempted  poker  face  I  asked 
the  price  and  found  it  modest  enough  to  make  the  Dictionary 
mine.  Imagine  my  enjoyment  when  I  finally  got  the  bulky  parcel 
home  and  sat  down  with  my  purchase  upon  the  library  floor.  Per- 
haps you  cannot,  for  some  people  do  not  care  to  read  dictionaries. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  were  persons  who  really  read  such 
things  for  pleasure.  Madame  Pompadour  found  Diderot's 
Encyclopedic  invaluable  to  kindle  conversation  at  Trianon.  I  can 
picture  the  learned  ladies  perusing  that  repository  of  general 
knowledge  in  their  boudoirs  preparatory  to  shining  at  some  salon 
in  the  evening.  No  wonder  conversation  is  deplored  as  a  lost  art 
when  this  instigator  of  conversation  now  holds  the  same  place  in  a 
household  as  the  cook-book  and  the  laundry  bills. 

It  was  a  dictionary-reading  public  that  awaited  the  publi- 
lication  of  Johnson^s  Dictionary  after  he  issued  his  remarkable 
plan. 

This,  my  Lord,  is  my  idea  of  an  English  Dictionary;  a  dictionary 
by  which  the  pronunciation  of  our  language  may  be  fixed,  and  its  attain- 
ment facilitated;  by  which  its  purity  may  be  preserved,  its  use  ascertainol 
and  its  duration  lengthened. 
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The  etymology  of  each  word  was  to  be  given  and  its  method 
of  inflection,  while  the  verbs  were  "to  be  distinguished  according 
to  their  qualities".  The  phraseology  of  every  word  was  to  be 
traced.  Johnson  is  incurably  didactic.  He  admits  that  his  book 
may  not  entirely  fulfil  his  purpose,  but  he  hopes  that  it  "may 
contribute  to  the  preservation  of  the  ancient,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  modern  writers;  that  it  may  promote  the  reformation  of 
those  translators  who  for  want  of  understanding  the  characteristic 
difference  of  tongues,  have  formed  a  chaotic  dialect  of  hetero- 
•geneous  phrases;  and  awaken  to  the  care  a  purer  diction  some 
men  of  genius."  For  this  purpose  a  History  of  the  English 
Language  and  a  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue  "w^rt  to  be  included. 
The  book  was  to  be  slightly  encyclopedic  in  character  "since  with- 
out some  attention  to  such  demands  the  Dictionary  cannot  be- 
come generally  valuable." 

For  Johnson  had  to  make  his  book  sell  and  consequently 
suited  it  to  a  very  general  audience,  quite  similar  to  that  for 
which  the  Century  Dictionary  was  intended;  not  that  apprecia- 
tive scholarly  class  which  welcomed  Murray^s  New  English 
Dictionary.  There  is  a  difference,  however.  Johnson  expected 
many  of  the  purchasers  of  his  book  to  read  it  for  pleasure  and 
profit;  to  sit  down  with  one  of  its  chunky  volumes  on  their  knees 
and  spend  an  absorbed  evening  among  its  pages.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  "extracted  from  philosophers,  principles  of  science;  from 
historians,  remarkable  facts;  from  chymists,  complete  processes; 
from  divines,  striking  exhortations;  and  from  poets,  beautiful 
figures." 

Boswell  gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  Johnson,  at  work  on  his 
long  and  arduous  task.  We  can  fairly  see  him,  bending  over  a 
slant-topped  desk  in  that  "upper  room  fitted  up  like  a  counting 
house"  in  Gough-square,  Fleetstreet;  reaching  up  now  and  then 
to  the  "shelf  with  Junius,  and  Skinner,  and  others,"  perhaps  to 
take  down  the  "Welsh  gentleman  who  has  published  a  collection 
of  Welsh  proverbs,  who  will  help  me  with  the  Welsh. "  We  can 
see  the  six  shabby,  earnest  copyists  (five  of  them  Scotchmen,  as 
Boswell  points  out  to  the  reader  who  may  accuse  Johnson  for 
disliking  that  breed)  going  over  the  old  calf-bound  volumes  of 
Milton  and  Shakespeare  and  Dryden  which  the  Doctor  had  under- 
lined in  pencil. 

Johnson  proposed  to  complete  his  Dictionary  in  three  years, 
but  eight  and  a  half  years  were  necessary  to  finish  the  task.  He 
^ays  in  his  Preface: 
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The  English  Dictionary  was  written  with  little  assistance  of  the 
learned,  and  without  patronage  of  the  great;  not  in  the  soft  obscurities 
of  retirement,  or  under  the  shelter  of  academik  bowers,  but  amidst  in- 
convenience and  distraction,  in  sickness  and  sorrow. 

We  have  no  such  picture  of  the  making  of  Murray* 5  or  of  the 
Century  Dictionary.  Although  the  spirit  of  true  philologists 
illuminates  the  former  it  is  the  work  of  so  many  people  and  of  so 
long  a  period  of  time  that  it  lacks  the  personal  element,  and  a 
definite  locality;  while  between  Johnson^s  Dictionary  and  the 
Century  there  is  all  the  difference  of  a  lone  chick  raised  by  a  care- 
ful old  hen,  and  an  incubator-bred  fowl.  From  the  preface  to  the 
last  three  pages  devoted  to  the  letter  Z  in  Johnson^s  Dictionary ^ 
the  book  is  absolutely  individual. 

The  preface  is  entirely  characteristic  of  the  Doctor,  who — by 
the  way,  was  proud  of  his  ability  along  such  lines.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  heard  him  say: 

There  are  two  things  which  I  am  confident  that  I  can  do  very  well; 
one  is  an  introduction  to  any  literary  work,  stating  what  it  is  to  contain, 
and  how  it  should  be  executed  in  the  most  perfect  manner;  the  other  is  a 
conclusion,  shewing  from  various  causes  why  the  execution  has  not  been 
equal  to  what  the  author  promised  to  himself  and  to  the  publick. 

In  his  assured,  dignified  periods,  Johnson  tells  in  detail  how 
he  has  considered  the  difficulties  of  lexicography  and  how  he  has 
settled  them.  He  confesses  dissatisfaction  with  his  work  but 
loses  no  whit  of  his  dignity  by  regretting  the  infirmities  of  all 
things  made  by  man,  rather  than  his  own  short-comings.  The 
examples  which  he  gives  to  prove  the  weaknesses  of  Junius  as  an 
etymologist  are  as  humorous  as  they  are  quaint,  and  he  adds  a 
delicious  footnote  crowded  with  these  gems  to  demonstrate  his 
point  more  completely.     He  admits  in  one  place: 

Some  words  there  are  which  I  cannot  explain,  because  I  do  not 
understand  them;  these  might  have  been  omitted  very  often  with 
little  inconvenience,  but  I  would  not  so  far  indulge  my  vanity  as  to 
decline  this  confession" — 

And  he  adds  examples  of  similar  ignorance  on  the  part  of  Tully 
and  Aristotle  to  uphold  him. 

The  History  of  the  English  Language  which  follows  the  preface 
is  very  sketchy.     I  do  not  know  what  authorities  Johnson  had  to 
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support  and  enlighten  him  but  they  apparently  valued  the  early 
Roman  invasion  at  naught  when  considering  the  foreign  influences 
which  shaped  the  English  tongue.  Alfred's  preface  to  his  trans- 
lation of  Boethius  is  the  first  example  given  of  early  English  and 
then  follow  parallel  translations  of  the  Bible,  poems  by  Robert  of 
Gloucester  and  a  passage  from  Sir  John  Mandeville.  Chaucer  is 
quoted,  in  a  version  calculated  to  make  the  meter  come  right  with- 
out the  use  of  the  soft  ending.  Nine  pages  are  filled  with  lengthy 
quotations  from  Sir  Thomas  More  who  is  recommended  by  Ben 
Jonson  (the  Doctor  spells  it  Johnson))  as  a  model  "of  pure  and 
elegant  style. "  The  prose  of  a  chief-justice  of  the  Common-Pleas 
in  Henry  the  Sixth's  reign  is  represented  as  well  as  the  poetry  of 
Gower  and  Wyatt,  and  the  History  closes  with  an  excerpt  from 
Barclay's  Ship  of  FooUs  and  a  discussion  of  pronunciation  by  Dr. 
Wilson,  "  a  man  celebrated  for  the  politeness  of  his  style. "  Then, 
having  given  his  reader  this  catholic  selection  of  early  English, 
Johnson  ends  with  the  brief  statement: 

Thus  have  I  deduced  the  English  language  from  the  age  of  Alfred 
to  that  of  Elizabeth;  in  some  parts  imperfectly  for  want  of  materials 
but  I  hope,  at  least,  in  such  a  manner  that  its  progress  may  be  easily 
traced  and  the  gradations  observed,  by  which  it  advanced  from  its  first 
rudeness  to  its  present  elegance. 

He  enters  into  no  real  discussion  of  the  growth  of  the  language. 
He  gives  us  the  raw  materials  and  leaves  us  to  construct  a  con- 
sistent theory  of  development — a  method  characteristic  of  his  age. 
At  that  time  people  did  not  demand  that  their  education  be 
handed  them  prepared  like  a  modern  breakfast  food.  They  were 
willing  to  chew  upon  a  tough  fact  and  really  enjoyed  the  process 
of  mastication.  Writers  could  expect  a  certain  amount  of  mental 
alertness  from  their  public,  a  zest  for  discovery. 

The  Grammar  too,  assumes  considerable  intelligence  on  the 
part  of  its  reader.  It  is  not  constructed  like  a  modem  granmaar 
school  book  which  progresses  from  the  rudiments  of  sentence 
structure  to  the  more  difficult  idiosyncrasies  of  the  English  tongue, 
Johnson  gives  the  alphabet  in  Saxon,  Roman,  Italic  and  Old 
English  letters,  and  then  advances  from  a  discussion  of  vowels  to 
consonants,  to  etymology — ^which  includes  nouns,  adjectives,  pro- 
nouns and  verbs;  and  lastly  to  derivation  and  syntax,  with  a  page 
or  two  devoted  to  prosody.  We  discover  that  father  was  pro- 
nounced to  rhyme  with  rather  and  that  simplified  spelling  was  a 
matter  of  burning   interest   in   Queen   Elizabeth's   time.     The 
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pages  on  etymology  move  us  to  mirth  in  many  instances.  They 
display  such  random  guess-work,  though  most  of  that  which  is 
ludicrous  is  quoted  from  an  imaginative  Mr.  Wallis  who  claimed 
that  "the  words  that  begin  with  STR  intimate  the  force  and 
effect  of  the  thing  signified";  while  "SW  implies  a  silent  agita- 
tion, or  a  softer  kind  of  lateral  motion!" 

The  Dictionary  proper  is  a  profoundly  interesting  work,  both 
because  it  gives  such  an  insight  into  the  eighteenth  century 
vocabulary,  and  because  of  the  quotations  cited  to  show  the  usage 
of  a  word.  The  etymology  is  inaccurate  and  incomplete.  John- 
son overestimates  the  classic  influence  and  makes  erroneous 
derivations  from  Greek  and  Latin.  In  frequent  cases  he  gives  no 
etymology  at  all.  I  believe  that  he  includes  every  word  that 
Shakespeare  ever  wrote,  led  by  his  reverence  for  genius  to  re- 
present Shakespeare's  divine  verbal  jugglings  as  authentic  English 
idiom.     One  could  do  worse. 

The  definitions  are  vastly  entertaining,  as  well  as  instructive. 
Those  that  show  the  mind  of  their  opinionated  writer  belong 
entirely  to  the  former  class.  "  Oats — a  grain  which  in  England  is 
generally  given  to  horses,  but  in  Scotland  supports  the  people; 
Pension — an  allowance  made  to  anyone  without  an  equivalent. 
In  England  it  is  generally  understood  to  mean  pay  given  to  a 
state  hireling  for  treason  to  his  country." 

Others  give  us  the  standards  of  Dr.  Johnson's  age — and 
household,  perhaps — ^^ Lady-Like — soft,  delicate,  elegant":  and 
others,  now  entirely  obsolete,  make  us  regret  that  the  flow  of  our 
language  has  cast  many  a  vivid  expression  high  and  dry  on  the 
banks  of  time.  It  is  amusing  to  see  what  was  termed  cant. 
Flirtation  fell  under  this  accusation  and  was  attributed  only  to 
women ! 

The  quotations  are  selected  mostly  "from  the  writers  before 
the  restoration,  whose  works  I  regard  as  the  Wells  of  English  Un- 
defiled^^ — and  range  from  Sidney  to  Pope  and  Dryden,  though 
Spenser  is  sometimes  quoted.  We  become  acquainted  with 
Peacham  on  Drawing  and  learn  that  "  the  nymphs  of  the  moun- 
tains would  be  drawn,  upon  their  heads  garlands  of  honeysuckly, 
woodbine  and  sweet  marjoram";  and  that,  "July  I  would  have 
drawn  in  a  jacket  of  light-yellow  eating  cherries  with  his  face  and 
bosom  sun  burnt." 

Rambling  through  the  old  yellow  pages  of  Johnson* s 
Dictionary  is  a  most  delightful  pastime  for  a  solitary  fireside 
evening.     Dryden,  Pope,  Gay,  Prior  and  writers  of  a  similar 
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copiousness  appear  to  much  better  advantage  in  brief  quotations 
selected  by  a  discerning  reader.  One  meets  old  friends  with  all 
the  zest  of  neighbors  coming  upon  one  another  in  foreign  places 
"What,  you  here?"  And  the  Doctor  gives  infinite  opportunities 
to  make  new  acquaintances.  Peacham  on  Drawing  is  perhaps  my 
favorite.  I  am  transplanting  him,  bit  by  bit  into  a  sunny  comer 
of  my  notebook.  Johnson  sometimes  yielded  to  the  temptation 
of  exhibiting  a  genealogy  of  sentiments,  by  shewing  how  one 
author  copied  the  thoughts  and  diction  of  another:  such  quota- 
tions are  indeed  little  more  than  repetitions,  which  might  justly  be 
censured,  did  they  not  gratify  the  mind,  by  affording  a  kind  of 
intellectual  history."  And  these  long  columns  of  closely  allied 
sentiment  do  indeed  gratify  the  mind. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  Johnson's 
Dictionary  is  now  only  an  entertaining  curiosity.  In  England  it 
is  still  used  in  many  households  and  the  definitions  are  uniformly 
good.  Macaulay  had  to  have  his  Johnson  bound  over  fourteen 
times.  He  studied  the  quotations  day  and  night.  Dr.  Murray,  in 
speaking  of  English  lexicography,  says,  "In  his  hands  (Johnson's) 
it  became  a  department  of  literature. " 

Johnson^s  Dictionary  is  a  faultier  work  than  Murray^s  New 
English  Dictionary  and  the  Century  Dictionary,  The  Doctor's 
answer  to  the  lady  who  asked  why  he  defined  pastern  as  the  knee 
of  a  horse,  "Ignorance,  Madam — pure  ignorance!"  shows  an 
unscientific  spirit  capable  of  shocking  a  modern  philologist;  and 
the  book  certainly  could  not  accomplish  all  that  its  author  in- 
tended. Nevertheless,  it  is  a  noble  work,  redolent  of  the  philo- 
sophy and  personality  of  a  great  and  kindly  character,  who  wrote 
when  commencing  his  labors  of  dictionary  making: 

On  this  province,  my  Lord,  I  entered,  with  the  pleasing  hope, 
that  as  it  was  low,  it  likewise  would  be  safe.  I  was  drawn  forward  with 
the  prospect  of  employment,  which,  though  not  splendid,  would  be  use- 
ful; and  which,  though  it  could  not  make  my  life  envied,  would  keep  it 
innocent;  which  would  awake  no  passion,  engage  me  in  no  contention, 
nor  throw  in  my  way  any  temptation  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  others  by 
censure  or  my  own  by  flattery. 
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A  DRAMATIC  POEM 

By  Alexander  Pushkin 
Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Nicholas  Luhimov 
Scene     I 
Room  in  SalierVs  house 
Salieri. — 

It  has  been  told;  there  is  no  truth  on  Earth 

There's  none  in  Heaven  either.  To  my  mind 

It  is  as  plain  as  any  simple  scale, 

I  have  loved  Art  since  days  of  tender  childhood; 

When  high  above  my  head  the  organ  sounded 

In  days  of  yore  in  our  ancient  church. 

I  listened  then  in  rapture,  and  my  eyes 

Were  filled  with  sweet  involuntary  tears. 

I  early  spumed  the  futile  games  of  youth. 

All  that  to  Music  foreign  was,  it  seemed 

Distasteful  to  my  proud  and  stubborn  mind. 

And  I  renounced  it  all,  devoting  all  my  heart 

To  Music  only.     The  first  step  was  hard. 

And  the  beginning  dull.     I  overcame 

The  early  hardships.     Handicraft  I  placed 

Deep  at  the  bottom  of  the  holy  Art; 

A  handicraftsman  I  became.  My  fingers 

I  trained  into  a  fluent,  dry  technique. 

Dissecting  Music  like  a  corpse,  I  killed 

Misleading  sounds,  and  tested  harmony 

With  Algebra.     And  having  thus  explored 

The  very  depths  of  the  unerring  science 

I  dared  indulge  in  sweet  creative  dreams. 

I  started  to  create  in  secret  only. 

At  first  net  even  daring  dream  of  fame. 

How  often  after  having  spent  in  silence 

Two  or  three  days,  forgetting  sleep  and  food 

And  testing  joy  and  tears  of  inspiration, 

I  burned  my  work  and  witnessed  in  cold  blood 
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How  sounds  and  thoughts,  the  children  of  my  soul 

In  flames  and  fleeting  smoke  were  fast  consumed. 

What  do  I  say?  When  the  immortal  Gluck 

Appeared  and  brought  to  us  the  revelation 

Of  new  and  fascinating  mysteries 

Did  I  not  thrust  aside  my  former  knowledge, 

Beloved  and  worshipped  with  such  ardent  faith? 

Did  I  not  follow  him  without  a  murmur 

With  new  found  energy,  as  one 

Who  lost  his  way  and  saw  a  guiding  light? 

Through  forceful,  unrelenting  perseverance 

I  reached  within  the  boundless  realm  of  Art 

A  high  perfection.     Fame  bestowed  its  smile 

Upon  my  works.     Within  the  hearts  of  men 

I  found  a  quick  response  to  my  creations. 

I  tested  happiness,  enjoyed  in  peace 

My  own  successful  work,  as  well  as 

The  work  and  the  success  of  many  friends 

Who  were  my  mates  in  the  pursuit  of  art. 

I've  never  known  the  pangs  of  jealousy 

I  was  not  jealous  even  when  Piccini 

Enchanted  the  ututored  ear  of  Paris. 

I  felt  no  envy  when  I  first  beheld 

The  solemn  sounds  of  Iphigenia     .     .     . 

And  who  would  dare  reproach  the  proud  Salieri 

Of  envy  or  of  petty  jealousy. 

Of  being  a  trodden  vicious  worm  that  wriggles 

Devouring  dust  and  sand  in  helpless  rage? 

No  one  would  dare,  and  yet  I  must  confess, 

To-day  I'm  jealous,  yes,  I  envy  deeply, 

I'm  tortured  now  by  jealousy.  Oh  Heaven. 

Where  is  thy  Justice  when  a  holy  gift. 

When  the  undying  genius  is  bestowed 

Upon  the  head  of  an  unworthy  loafer, 

A  dissipated  fool!  instead  of  being 

The  just  reward  for  an  undying  flame, 

Of  abnegation,  work  and  perseverance 


Mozart. — 

Ah !     So  you  saw  me !    And  I  had  in  mind 
To  treat  you  unawares  to  a  burlesque! 

Salieri. — 


(Mozart  enters.) 
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Where  do  you  come  from? 
Mozart. — 

On  my  way  to  you 
I  passed  a  dingy  tavern,  and  I  heard 
The  screechy  sound  of  an  old  violin     .     .     • 
I  say!  Salieri!  You  have  never  heard 
In  all  your  blessed  life  a  thing  so  funny: 
A  blind  old  fiddler  in  the  midst  of  drunkards 
Played  with  much  gusto  my  Foi  che  sapeU. 
I  could  not  overcome  the  great  temptation 
And  brought  the  fiddler  here.     You'll  have  some  fun! 
Come  in! 

{A  blind  fiddler  enters.) 
Play  now  for  us  something  by  Mozart. 
The  fiddler  plays  the  aria  from  Don  Jovanni. 
Mozart  roars  with  laughter. 
Salieri. — 

And  you  can  laugh: 
Mozart. — 

Great  God,  my  dear  Salieri! 
How  can  you  help  enjoy  this  perfect  joke  ? 
Salieri. — 

I  can't  enjoy  it  when  a  clumsy  bungler 
Besmirches  boldly  Raphael's  Madonna, 
I  see  no  banter  when  a  mountebank 
By  parodies  dishonors  Alighieri. 

{To  the  fiddler) 
Get  out,  old  fool. 
Mozart. — 

Wait,  take  this  here  from  me. 
Drink  to  the  health  of  Mozart. 

{Exit  old  fiddUr) 
Dear  Salieri, 
You  seem  to  have  the  blues.     I  will  come  later 
And  show  you  something. 
Salieri. — 

What  is  it  you  brought? 
Mozart. — 

Oh  really  nothing,  just  a  foolish  trifle. 
Last  night  somehow  I  could  not  fall  asleep. 
A  few  ideas  came  into  my  mind. 
I  jotted  down  the  melody  to-day 
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And  came  to  you  to  ask  for  your  opinion 

But  since  you're  indisposed     .     •     . 
Salieri. — 

Oh    .     •     .    Mozart!    Mozart! 

I  always  am  disposed  to  hear  your  music. 

Sit  down  and  play, 
Mozart  {at  the  piano) : 

Imagine  now  someone    .     .     . 

Imagine  me     •     .     .     perhaps  a  little  younger, 

In  love,  not  over  deeply,  but  enough; 

And  chatting  gaily  with  a  friend;  with  you 

For  instance     .     .     .     Then  a  sudden  ghastly  vision, 

A  clammy  darkness     ...     or  that  sort  of  thing. 

Now  listen  here     .     .     . 

{He  plays) 
Salieri. — 

You  came  to  play  me  that 

And  yet  you  could  have  lingered  at  the  tavern, 

And  listened  to  the  fiddlers  parody! 

You  Mozart,  are  unworthy  of  yourself! 
Mozart. — 

Well?    Is  it  good? 
Salieri. — 

What  a  prophetic  depth! 

What  daring,  and  withal  what  harmony! 

You  are  divine  and  do  not  even  know  it. 

It's  I  who  know     .     .     . 
Mozart. — 

No  really?    Well  perhaps. 

But  my  divinity  is  very  hungry. 
Salieri. — 

How  would  the  Golden  Lion  suit  your  fancy? 

A  dinner  and  a  jug  of  wine? 
Mozart. — 

I'm  game 

But  first  I'd  better  go  and  tell  my  wife 

That  she  should  not  expect  me  home  for  dinner. 
Salieri. — 

Be  sure  to  come.  I'll  see  you  at  the  tavern. 

{Exit  Mozart.) 

Oh,  no!  I  can  resist  my  fate  no  longer, 

I'm  destined  to  stop  him.     Otherwise 
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We  all  must  perish,  all  of  us  who  are 

High  priests  before  the  holy  shrine  of  Music. 

Not  I  alone  bereft  of  just  reward. 

What  good  is  it  if  Mozart  stays  alive? 

And  even  if  he  reaches  greater  heights  ? 

He  will  not  lift  the  plane  of  art  forever, 

It  will  slip  back  once  he  has  past  away. 

No  one  will  have  the  force  to  take  his  place. 

What  good  is  he?  A  kind  of  Cherubim 

He  brought  to  us  some  songs  from  Paradise 

Arousing  futile  hopes  and  helpless  longing 

In  us  who  have  no  wings.  Let  him  go  back 

To  Heaven  whence  he  comes,  and  rest  in  peace     .     .     . 

This  deadly  drug,  a  gift  from  my  Isora 

IVe  cherished  many  years.     How  many  times 

Did  life  appear  unbearable  to  me ! 

How  often  with  a  careless  enemy 

Have  I  not  sat  together  at  a  meal     .     .     . 

And  never  did  I  yield  to  the  temptation. 

Although  IVe  never  been  a  coward,  neither 

Am  I  impervious  to  grave  offence. 

Nor  have  I  fear  of  death.     I  bade  my  time 

Whenever  welcome  death  appeared  to  me. 

Why  die  ?     I  thought,  when  life  may  yet  bestow 

Upon  me  new  and  unexpected  gifts; 

Perhaps  I  would  be  blessed  by  heavenly  rapture, 

Creative  dreams  or  God  sent  inspiration; 

Perhaps  some  other  Haydn  would  create 

Some  new  and  greater  music  for  my  ears. 

And  when  I  feasted  with  an  enemy 

I  thought:  perhaps  a  still  more  hated  foe 

I  soon  should  meet;  perhaps  a  worse  insult 

Would  cry  to  Heaven  for  a  just  revenge. 

Then  will  I  need  thee,  my  Isora's  gift! 

And  I  was  right:  And  now  at  last  I  found 

My  greatest  enemy,  and  a  new  Haydn 

Enraptured  me  with  pure  and  heavenly  joy. 

The  hour  has  struck.     Thou  blessed  gift  of  love. 

To-day  thou  passeth  in  the  cup  of  friendship. 
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Scene     II 

{Private  room  in  an  inn;  a  piano yMoZAKT  and   Salieri  at 
table) 

Salieri, — 

You  seem  disturbed  to-day? 
Mozart. — 

Oh  no,  I'm  not. 
Salieri. — 

But  surely  you  look  troubled  my  dear  friend. 
A  toothsome  meal,  the  best  of  Burgundy, 
And  you  are  dull  and  mute     .     ,     . 
Mozart. — 

I  must  confess 
It  is  my  Requiem  that  galls  me. 
Salieri. — 

Why! 
What  made  you,  pray!  compose  a  Requiem} 
Mozart. — 

It  happened  weeks  ago     ...     A  strange  event. 
Did  I  not  tell  you  ? 
Salieri. — 

No. 

Mozart. — 

It  was  like  this: 
About  three  weeks  ago,  one  night  when  I 
Was  coming  home,  they  told  me  that  a  man 
Had  called  upon  me,  and  all  thru  the  night 
I  wondered  who  that  stranger  might  have  been 
And  what  was  the  intention  of  his  errand. 
He  came  again  and  did  not  find  me  home. 
Another  day,  when  I  was  on  the  floor 
Engaged  in  playing  with  my  little  boy. 
The  caller  came  again,  all  clad  in  black. 
He  asked  me  then  to  write  a  Requiem. 
I  sat  to  work  as  soon  as  he  had  left; 
And  since  that  day  the  visitor  in  black 
Has  not  come  back  to  claim  the  finished  work. 
I  *m  really  glad,  since  I  am  loath  to  part 
With  it,  although  the  Requiem  is  ready. 
However  something  tells  me     .     .     . 
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Salieri. — 

What  is  it? 
Mozart. — 

I  feel  reluctant  to  confess 
Salieri. — 


But  what? 


Mozart. — 

My  visitor  in  black  disturbs  my  thoughts 

And  follows  all  my  steps  by  day  and  night 

Like  some  mysterious  shadow.     Even  now 

I  feel  his  presence  here,  with  us,  at  table. 
Salieri. — 

Why  Mozart!  What  a  childish,  futile  fear! 

Shake  off  thy  gloomy  thoughts.     Friend  Beaumarche 

Has  often  said  to  me:  "My  dear  Salieri, 

Whenever  you  are  troubled  by  black  thoughts. 

Uncork  a  bottle  of  French  Champaigne,  or  else 

Reread  the  Marriage  of  my  Figaro. 
Mozart. — 

That's  right,  you  were  a  friend  of  Beaumarche's. 

You  have  composed  the  music  for  Tarara. 

It  is  good  music.     There's  a  little  tune 

Which  always  comes  into  my  memory 

When  I  am  happy;  by  the  way  Salieri, 

I  heard  that  Beaumarche  had  poisoned  someone. 

You  think  it's  true? 
Salieri. — 

Why  no!    It  could  not  be 

He  was  too  gay  for  such  a  deed. 
Mozart. — 

Besides 

He  was  a  genius,  just  like  you  and  me; 

And  genius  can't  be  yoked  with  murder.     Can  it? 
Salieri. — 

You  think  it  can't? 

{He  throws  poison  in  Mozart's  glass) 
Let's  have  a  drink 
Mozart. — 

Your  health! 

I  drink  this  for  our  friendship,  for  the  ties 

Which  link  together  Mozart  and  Salieri, 

Who  both  are  sons  of  Harmony     .     .     . 
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Salieri. — 

Hold  on! 

Stop,  wait  for  me     .     .     you   drank  your  glass   too  soon. 
Mozart. — {throws  his  napkin  on  the  table) 

Vvci  thru, 

{Goes  over  to  the  piano) 
Now  listen  to  my  Requiem 

{He  plays  the  Requiem) 

You^re  crying? 
Salieri. — 

I  have  never  cried  before 

As  I  am  crying  now.     My  tears  are  sweet 

And  bitter  all  at  once.     I  feel  as  if 

I  had  performed  a  painful  duty.  Or 

As  if  a  healing  knife  had  cut  from  me 

Some  poisoned  flesh.     Dear  Mozart,  never  mind 

Those  tears.     Continue,  hurry,  I  implore  you 

To  fill  my  soul  with  more  enrapturing  sounds. 
Mozart. — 

If  only  everybody  had  the  power 

To  feel  like  you  the  spell  of  harmony! 

But  no.     The  world  could  then  exist  no  more! 

Since  nobody  would  care  for  earthly  needs 

And  all  would  want  to  serve  immortal  Art. 

We  are  but  few,  we  chosen  happy  idlers 

Despising  petty  gain  and  low  advantage. 

High  priests  of  heavenly  Art.     Am  I  not  right. ^ 

I  don't  feel  well  to-day,  I  have  some  fever 

My  head  is  dull.     Fd  better  go  to  sleep. 

So  long  my  friend! 
Salieri. — 

Farewell 

{Exit  Mozart) 

Your  sleep  will  be 

A  long  one  Mozart     .     .     .     What  if  he  is  right? 

And  "genius  can't  be  yoked  with  murder?"    Am  I 

Perhaps  no  genius?  Nonsense!  How  about 

The  crime  committed  by  Buonarotti? 

But  may  it  not  be  just  a  calumny  ?     .     .     . 

A  lie!     Perhaps  the  man  who  has  created 

The  Vatican  has  never  been  a  murderer?     .     .     . 
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By  Stephane  Mallarme 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Joseph  Twadell  Shipley 

These  nymphs,  I  would  make  them  eternal. 

So  rare, 
Their  delicate  rose,  that  it  drifts  on  the  air, 
Drowsy  with  clustering  sleep. 

Do  I  love  a  dream.? 
My  doubt,  fruit  of  the  ancient  night,  breaks  forth 
In  many  a  subtle  branch,  which,  on  the  swell 
Of  the  true  forest, 
Proves  that  I  proffer  to  myself, — alas! 
The  triumph  of  an  ideal  want 
Of  roses. 

Think: 
Perhaps  these  women  of  your  niceties 
Are  but  the  vacant  figures  of  your  hope! 
Faun,  the  illusion  leaps  from  the  blue,  cold  eyes 
As  a  spring  all  of  tears,  of  her  most  pure: 
And  she  all  sighs  is  a  contrast 
As  a  warm  day's  breath  on  the  fleece! 
No!     By  the  weary  and  motionless  swoon 
Stifling  with  summer  the  fresh  lilting  morn. 
No  murmur  of  water  but  wafts  my  flute 
To  the  dew-sprinkled  woods  of  consent. 

The  only  wind 
Hustling  its  sound  thru  the  twin-born  pipes 
Dispersing  its  arid  rain — 
The  while  the  horizon  unf  rowning — 
Is  the  calm,  artificial,  evident  sigh 
Of  Inspiration,  rising  to  its  source. 

Oh  Sicilian  shores  of  a  quiet  fen 
Which  my  vanity  sacks  to  the  jealous  suns 
Submissive  under  the  flowers  of  sparks. 
Reveal: 
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"Here  was  I  culling  hollow  reeds, 
Holy  to  talent,  when,  on  the  glaucous  gold 
Of  distant  verdures  yielding  to  the  flood 
Their  richest  vines, 
A  living  whiteness  surged  to  its  repose: 
At  the  soft  prelude  to  the  birth  of  song 
The  flock  of  storks — no! — naiads,  fled  or  plunged.  '^ 

Inert  and  scorched  in  the  tawny  hour, 
Unnoticing  by  what  collective  art 
Too  many  hymens  scamper  off,  desired 
By  him  who  seeketh  woman: 
Then  I  shall  waken,  lone,  erect, 
Under  an  ancient  surge  of  light. 
At  the  first  fervor: 
Lily!  and  candor  in  one  of  you  all. 

Else  that  sweet  nothing  rumored  from  their  lip, 
The  kiss,  that  whispers  low  of  perfidy; 
My  breast,  virgin  of  evidence,  testifies  a  sting 
Mysterious,  and  of  a  sacred  tooth; 
But  bah !  such  a  secret  elects  to  confide 
In  the  vast  twin-born  reed  that  plays  to  the  clouds: 
That,  sloughing  off"  the  cheek's  pale  pain, 
Dreams,  in  a  lengthy  solo,  I'll  delight 
The  beauty  of  the  roundabout  with  it 
And  false  confusions  with  my  listening  song; 
Of  notes  so  loud  that  modulated  love 
Shrinks  from  the  inconsiderable  dream 
Of  back  or  pure  flank  in  my  closed  regard, 
A  resounding,  vain,  and  endless-dreary  line. 

Strain  then,  oh  instrument  of  flights,  malign  Syrinx, 
To  flower  anew  by  bords  where  you  await  me! 
I,  in  my  noisy  pride,  shall  sing. 
Sing  long  and,  longingly  of  goddesses; 
And  by  the  paintings  of  idolaters 
Still  in  their  shadows  charm  the  girdle  free: 
So,  when  I've  sucked  the  splendor  from  the  grape 
To  banish  desire  dispelled  by  my  deceit, 
Mocking  the  summer  sky, 
I  raise  the  empty  cluster,  with  a  puff 
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Belling  the  luminous  skins,  for  frenzy  flushed, 
And  watch  thru  them  till  night  fall. 

Oh  nymphs,  I  swell  with  flooding  memories: 

"My  gaze,  piercing  the  rushes, 
Lances  each  deathless  form,  that  in  the  wave 
Drowns  its  mad  burning,  while  a  shout  of  rage 
Leaps  to  the  forest-heaven; 
And  the  glorious  bath  of  tresses  drops  below 
In  lightnings  and  shudders — oh  diadems! 
I  hasten;  when,  at  my  ankles  (bruised, 
Knowing  the  languor  of  the  ill  of  being  twain) 
Are  sleepers  conjoined,  in  danger  of  themselves. 
I  embraced  them,  not  disentwining. 
And  bore  to  this  grove,  which  futile  shadows  flee, 
Roses  yielding  their  fragrance  to  the  sun; 
Here  our  frolic  lingered  with  the  day  it  burned." 

I  adore  you,  oh  wrath  of  virgins. 
Oh  untamed  delight  of  the  holy  nude  burden 
That  glides,  to  escape  my  lips  of  drinking  fire. 
As  the  lightning  leaps!  The  silent  dread  of  the  flesh: 
From  the  head  of  the  cruel  to  the  heart  of  the  weak 
From  whom  her  innocence  droppeth,  moist 
With  half-sad  vapours  or  with  idle  tears. 

"  I  sinned,  gay  at  defeating  these  traitorous  terrors. 
In  having  divided  the  disheveled  cluster 
Of  kisses  the  gods  had  so  close  intermingled; 
For,  as  my  lips  moved  in  the  passionate  smiling 
I  plunged  in  the  sensuous  joy  of  one  only 
(Holding  by  a  single  finger 
So  that  the  frozen  candor  of  her  breast 
Her  sister's  crimson  ferment  might  discolor — 
Her  sister  enkindled — 
The  little  one  artless,  unblushing) 
Out  of  my  arms,  weak  with  uncertain  dyings, 
The  ever  thankless  prey  was  gone 
Without  ruth  for  the  sob  of  my  frenzy." 

Shall  I  grieve  .f^  toward  the  joy  of  others  I  am  drawn 
By  their  tresses  bound  to  the  horns  of  my  brow: 
You  know,  my  passion,  how,  purple  and  overripe, 
Each  pomegranate  bursts  and  hums  of  bees; 
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And^our  blood,  smitten  with  what  will  capture  it, 
Flows  for  the  eternal  swarming  of  desire. 
When  these  woods  are  tinted  of  ashes  and  gold. 


IN  A  WILD  GARDEN 

By  Teresa  Hooley 

Men  cut  down  the  trees  here, 

Years  ago. 

Now  it  is  all  Beauty: 

Brambles  blow, 

Rose  bay  willow  herbs  sway. 

Burdocks  grow. 

Trails  the  yellow  cinquefoil 

Far  and  free; 

Scabious  and  knapweed 

Lure  the  bee; 

Star-like    shines   the    rose-flushed 

Centaury. 

Dearer  than  all  summer's 

Bloom  and  bees. 

Here  you  lie  asleep  in 

Sun  and  breeze, 

With  your  fair  head  pillowed 

On  my  knees. 

Two  in  a  wild  Garden 
Loved  and  wept 
Surely  Eve,  as  I  do. 
Vigil  kept, 

Brooding  o'er  her  lover  ^ 
While  he  slept. 
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Whatever  else  may  be  said  about 
the  literary  endeavors  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
this  is  a  period  of  literary  stagna- 
tion. Publishers'  bookshelves  are 
well  supplied  with  books  on  all 
subjects,  for  people  of  all  tastes. 
Attractively  bound,  and  labelled 
with  inviting  and  suggestive  titles, 
there  are  books  on  psychic  matters, 
war-time  reminiscences,  history 
and  science,  fiction,  poetry,  art 
and  religion. 

For  sometime  now  spiritism  has 
been  in  favor,  and  on  this  rising 
tide  of  interest  in  things  occult 
appears  The  Message  of  Anne 
Simon  (Badger),  a  message  sent 
from  the  spirit  world  by  a  woman 
who  died  in  August  1916.  That 
world  which  knew  Mrs.  Simon 
through  her  critical,  interpreta- 
tive, and  creative  writings  on  art 
and  art  principles — a  number  of 
which  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this 
magazine — will  receive  her  Mes- 
sage with  warm  interest. 

In  life  Mrs.  Simon  was  a  lover 
of  art  and  beauty.  They  consti- 
tuted her  world,  her  dreams,  her 
future.  It  is  therefore  particularly 
fitting  that  we  should  find  her,  in 
the  ether  world,  dwelling  among 
the  spirits  of  art,  literature,  and 
music  in  the  mansion  of  the  beauti- 
ful. The  chief  theme  of  the  mes- 
sage which  is  delivered  to  her 
husband  in  a  series  of  personal 
talks  extending  over  the  short 
period  of  twenty-five  days  and 
transmitted  to  the  reader  by  means 
of  automatic  writing,  is  this: 
"Tell  them  that  There  is  No 
Death."  No  Death,  no  Sorrow, 
no  Suffering! 

The  book  is  written  in  a  vein  of 


glowing  enthusiasm,  and  although 
not  so  unlike  similar  tales  of  life 
after  death,  its  effect  is  heightened 
by  its  sincerity  of  tone.  Granted 
that  there  is  a  logical  and  spiritual 
change  which  overtakes  all  de- 
departing  spirits,  Mrs.  Simon  seeks 
to  reassure  all  those  who  are  beset 
by  doubts  and  fears.  She  explains 
that  in  the  spirit  realm  the  mother- 
less find  their  children,  lovers  greet 
their  lovers,  and  all  is  in  complete 
harmony  and  accord.  And  with 
insistence  she  adds  that  those  un- 
happily mated,  those  not  in  ac- 
cord with  the  lives  of  their  earthly 
neighbors  need  have  no  fear. 
Only  souls  perfectly  attuned 
reach  the  same  ethereal  mansion. 
A  message  of  love  and  joy  thus 
comes  to  us  from  a  spirit  who  has 
passed  beyond.  Many  who  read 
the  book  will  not  be  able  to  fully 
believe  in  spirit  communication, 
but  they,  like  those  who  do  be- 
lieve, will  close  its  covers  refreshed 
and  cheered. 

Of  the  war  books  of  actual  ex- 
perience, one  which  has  already 
attracted  many  readers  is  "/  was 
There''  With  the  Yanks  in  France 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Son)  by  C.  Le 
Roy  Baldridge.  Mr.  Baldridge 
was  official  artist  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  the  three  hundred 
sketches  included  in  the  work  were 
made  on  the  spot  while  he  was  a 
camion  driver  with  the  French 
Army.  The  fact  that  these 
sketches  are  unstudied,  actual 
glimpses  of  army  life  which  suc- 
cessfully interpret  in  a  human 
spirit,  the  various  aspects  of  a 
world  at  war  make  them  unusually 
interesting.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  serious,  however,  few  of  them 
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causing  a  laugh. 

He  has  sketched  for  us,  and 
many  of  these  drawings  are  in 
color,  a  series  of  gripping  war- 
movements.  He  has  portrayed 
the  American  nurses,  the  French 
madelons,  French  Colonials,  Bel- 
gians, Tommies,  young  children, 
kamerads,  poilu,  fighting  men  in 
all  agonies  of  death,  dogs,  mules, 
devastated  lands,  ruins,  and  shell- 
holes. 

The  verses  included  in  the  book 
were  first  contributed  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
They  are  the  varied  expressions 
of  our  American  soldiers,  many  of 
whom  have  already  paid  the  great 
price. 

A  war  book,  yet  not  a  war  book 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  word, 
is  A  "  r"  Girl  in  France  (Badger) 
Letters     of     Katherine  Shortall. 

In  the  fall  of  191 8  Miss  Shortall 
set  sail  for  France  with  the  red 
triangle  on  her  sleeve.  She  set 
forth  in  a  spirit  of  high  enterprise 
to  take  up  canteen  service  in  the 
small  French  village  of  Pouillenay 
where  American  troops  were  await- 
ing sailing  orders.  It  was  during 
that  period  just  following  the 
signing  of  the  armistice. 

The  book  contains  her  home 
letters  published  just  as  she  scrib- 
bled them  in  moments  snatched 
from  her  work.  There  is  much 
human  interest  in  them,  and  they 
are  written  in  such  a  way  that  we 
obtain  a  keen  understanding  of 
the  emotions  and  experiences 
which  accompanied  that  period 
of  restless  waiting.  For  one  thing 
the  weather  got  on  everybody's 
nerves!  Cold,  continuous,  ever- 
lasting rain  was  enough  to  tax  the 
sweetest  of  dispositions!  And  of 
course  the  boys  were  anxious  to 
reach  America   again.     But  Miss 


Shortall  portrays  the  exhilarating 
moments  of  canteen  service  as 
well  as  the  toil — telling  of  the 
many  impromptu  entertainments, 
the  musicals,  dances,  and  amateur 
dramatics  which  the  ingenious  and 
active  "Y"  girls  arranged  for  the 
amusement  of  the  boys  in  Khaki. 
The  present  volume  has  the  in- 
timacy of  personal  biography  with 
all  the  pleasing  qualities  of  direct 
narration. 

Russia  in  the  Summer  of  IQJ4 
(Badger)  by  Jared  Scudder  is 
a  third  book  of  war-time  exper- 
iences. This  is  a  true  story  of  an 
exciting  journey  made  in  the 
country  of  "wild-eyed  anarchists 
and  brutal  Cossacks."  A  party 
of  tourists  were  caught  under  the 
low  hanging  war  cloud  during  the 
first  month  of  the  war  and  only  af- 
ter being  seriously  endangered 
from  street  mobs  and  government 
espionage  did  they  accomplish 
their  escape  to  Sweden. 

The  greater  interest  in  this 
volume  is  not,  however,  in  the 
restlessness  caused  by  the  out- 
break of  the  war  but  in  the  graphic 
descriptions  of  Russian  cities,  and 
in  the  historic  surveys  of  Russian 
government,  life,  religion,  and 
art.  As  the  thoughtful  traveler 
sees  Russia,  those  who  read  Mr. 
Scudder's    book    see    Russia. 

A  discussion  of  intense  interest 
just  at  this  time  is  that  of  the 
Russian  Peasant  Problem.  The 
author  sees  little  hope  for  the 
establishment  of  a  peaceful  regime 
by  the  peasant  for  years  to  come. 
He  vividly  describes  the  sordidness 
and  ugliness  of  their  humble  abodes 
and  points  out  that  at  present  they 
are  incapable  of  bettering  their 
condition  because  they  lack  that 
fundamental  prerequisite  — in- 
dependent   development.  Dr. 
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Scudder  concludes,  therefore,  that 
we  cannot  expect  the  peasants  to 
establish  a  new  Russia  on  the 
wreckage  of  the  old  Czar  govern- 
ment nor  can  we  expect  them  to 
become  the  successors  of  the  active 
Bolshevists. 

The  volume  contains  opinions 
that  merit  attention  and  its  first- 
hand impressions  of  Russian  life 
possess  true  pictorial  power. 

The  Causes  of^  War  (Badger)  by 
Earl  Swindler  is  a  book  of  his- 
torical retrospection.  As  Pro- 
fessor Swindler  proceeds  with  his 
subject  he  takes  up  brief  surveys 
of  the  wars  of  history  giving  parti- 
cular attention  to  those  wars 
which  have  been  consummated 
since  1870.  In  consecutive  order 
he  gives  the  Immediate  Background 
of  the  War  in  Europe,  Causes  of  the 
Present  War,  Causes  of  the  Russia- 
Japanese  War,  Causes  of  the  Brit- 
ish Boer  War,  and  Causes  of  the 
Spanish  American  War,  Finally, 
he  goes  on  to  a  discussion  of  Ger- 
man diplomacy  and  strategy  even- 
tually leading  up  to  a  present  day 
treatise  on  armistise  terms  and 
peace  negotiations.  This  is  an 
extremely  readable  volume.  An 
intensive  history  of  the  last  fifty 
years  of  war  is  invaluable  to  the 
expert,  and  although  this  book, 
through  restricted  length,  is  not  so 
comprehensive  as  it  might  be, 
it  grasps  most  admirably  the 
essential  points  of  discussion. 

One  cannot  leave  off  speaking 
about  The  Causes  of  the  War  with- 
out mentioning  the  importance 
which  the  author  places  in  the 
education  of  the  child  along  lines  of 
democracy.  He  says:  "Our 
schools  must  save  the  democracy 
for  which  we  fight.  Our  students 
by  making  the  most  of  their 
American  ideals,  are  to  help  gain 


and  preserve  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  mankind."  Germany's 
oligarchical  and  emperialistic 
school  system,  we  know,  spread  the 
militaristic  spirit  throughout  all 
Germany  and  snuffed  out  every 
expression  of  independent  thought 
or  rebellion  against  orders.  TTie 
effectiveness  of  this  system  is 
demonstrated,  and  the  greater 
effectiveness  of  a  democratic  school 
system  is  pointed  out. 

Franklin  Lorenzo  Bums,  the 
author  of  An  Ornithology  of  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania  (Badger)  has 
succeeded  in  placing  between  the 
covers  of  this  book  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  bird-life  as  found  in  Chester 
County.  The  faunal  regions  of 
this  locality  offer  a  surprising 
amount  of  interesting  data  re- 
garding bird  inhabitants  and  Mr. 
Bums  is  not  the  first  student  of 
bird  lore  to  incarcerate  his  im- 
pressions in  book  form. 

A  list  of  these  predecessors  in  the 
field  who  have  already  contributed 
to  the  bird  literature  of  this  lo- 
cality is  included  in  the  volume  to- 
gether with  a  resume  of  their 
publications.  The  book  is  beau- 
tifully illustrated  by  an  unusual 
series  of  photographs  taken  from 
nature,  for  the  most  part,  by  the 
author  himself. 

Magnificently  bound  and  richly 
illustrated  Sex  and  Sex  Worship 
(C.  V.  Mosby  Company)  by  O.  A. 
Wall,  M.D.,  Ph.G,  Ph.M.  is  one 
of  the  most  prepossessing  books 
yet  published  on  phallic  worship. 
To  realize  that  Sex  and  Sex  Wor- 
ship has  played  a  leading  role  in 
the  history  of  the  world  from 
primitive  times  to  the  present  day 
is  in  some  degree  to  understand  the 
origin  and  evolution  of  world  re- 
ligions. 
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The  material  conuined  in  this 
book  has  been  collected  for  a 
period  of  over  forty  years,  durine 
which  time  the  author  has  had 
access  to  every  possible  authority. 
The  facts  are  recorded  with  lack 
of  all  pedantry,  clearly  and  logical- 
ly. The  sub-title  reads:  "A  Sci- 
entific Treatise  on  Sex,  its  Nature 
and  Function,  and  its  Influence  on 
Art,  Science,  Architecture,  Litera- 
ture, and  Religion — with  special 
Reference  to  Sex  Worship  and 
Symbolism. " 

The  first  question,  then,  is 
"What  is  Sex?"  Dr.  Wall  gives 
us  a  most  explanatory  and  plau- 
sible account  of  sex,  of  its  evolu- 
tion in  the  animal  kingdom  and  of 
the  influence  of  the  sexual  passion 
in  men  and  women  in  the  develop- 
ment of  modem  society  and  civil- 
ization. Such  a  consideration 
naturally  takes  us  into  a  discussion 
of  marriage  relationships  through- 
out history.  Marriage  by  cap- 
ture, purchase,  and  courting — 
polyandry,  monogomy,  and 
polygamy  are  all  discussed  in  re- 
lation to  the  influence  which  they 
exerted  on  states,  nations,  and  the 
worship  of  gods  and  goddesses. 
While  in  earliest  times  the  sexual 
powers  were  generally  presented 
to  the  worshippers  in  realistic  an- 
thropomophic  shapes,  as  sculp- 
tures of  masculine  and  feminine 
procreative  parts,  they  were  at  the 
same  time — and  at  later  times — 
represented  by  recognized  symbols. 
These  symbols  have  today  been 
incorporated  in  temple  and  church 
ornamentation,  and  in  the  arts. 
Especially  does  the  author  stress 
this  important  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject. He  also  fully  explains  the 
more  common  sex  symbols  pay- 
ing particular  attention  to  these 
predominating  in  our  own  art, 
architecture  and  religion. 


The  illustrations  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  text  and  are 
reproductions  from  Dr.  Wall's  own 
rare  collection.  They  include 
striking  examples  from  ancient, 
mediaeval,   and   modem   art. 

Insect  Behavior  (Badger)  by  Paul 
Griswold  Howes  gives  us  a  vast 
array  of  facts  disclosed  through 
the  study  of  the  unintelligent  in- 
vertebrate. Those  who  have 
failed  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  world  of  tiny  people  that  live 
and  struggle  under  their  very  feet 
will  find  it  pleasant  and  interesting 
reading,  and  those  who  have 
carried  on  their  own  investigations 
will  be  able  to  add  to  their  under- 
standing of  insect  and  outdoor  life. 

Mr.  Howes  is  Assistant  Curator 
of  the  Bruce  Museum,  Greenwich, 
Connecticut  and  Insect  Behavior  is 
made  up  in  part  of  essays  al- 
ready published  in  magazines. 
Mr.  Howes  is  a  keen  and  intelli- 
gent observer.  He  writes  of  what 
he  sees  and  learns  in  an  entertain- 
ing and  instructive  manner.  Our 
interest  in  insect  life  is  aroused  by 
his  opening  chapter  in  which  he 
says:  "Not  so  long  ago  my  world 
was  commonplace,  even  dull  at 
times.  Tranquil  and  uninterest- 
ing, until  one  day  a  tiny  voice 
broke  the  silence  of  my  study. 
It  led  me  from  my  dusty  chimney 
corner,  dropped  me  suddenly  into 
the  new  and  fevered  world  of  in- 
sects, and  then  it  left  me."  Then 
he  goes  on  to  tell  what  a  land  of  ex- 
citement the  insect  world  really 
is.  After  all  geographical  up- 
heavals are  but  momentary  mat- 
ters to  it.  Changes  of  as  much 
importance  as  the  latter  occur 
daily  in  this  world  where  disorder 
and  repose  are  found  walking 
hand  in  hand. 

The  first  eight  chapters  treat  ex- 
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clusively  of  South  American  in- 
sects; studied  in  the  jungles  of 
British  Guiana.  Particular  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  black  reed- 
waspy  the  white-footed  wasp,  the 
forest  shell-wasp,  the  one-banded 
dauber,  and  the  blue  huntress. 
Each  has  an  interesting  history  but 
as  the  author  states  they  have  no 
more  wonderful  life  stories  than 
our  own  Eastern  United  States 
species  whose  habits,  for  the  most 
part,  make  up  the  remainder  of 
the  book.  In  these  pages  Mr. 
Howe  gives  us  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  insect  sight, 
citing  as  evidence  "  his  own  labora- 
tory experiments."  This  is  a 
phase  of  insect  study  about  which 
little  has  been  written.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  learn  that  insects 
probably  see  things  in  mosaic 
patterns,  that  objects  are  seen  in 
clear  focus  only  when  extremely 
near  the  eye,  and  that  at  greater 
distances  objects  are  only  seen  in 
outline,  soon  passing  into  mere 
shadows.  But  Nature  provides 
the  insect,  this  is  particularly 
applicable  in  explaining  the  actions 
of  the  common  housefly,  with 
eyes  that  exaggerate  and  remark- 
able speed.  Another  interesting 
chapter  is  that  on  camouflaged  in- 
sects in  which  the  author  classifies 
a  number  of  those  creatures  who 
are  provided  with  protective  color- 
ings because  of  their  inability  to 
compete  in  battle  with  their  ad- 
versaries. 

After  reading  a  book  of  this  sort 
one  is  led  to  marvel  at  the  power 
of  observance  possessed  and  used 
by  the  author.  The  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  illustrations  included 
are  indicative  of  this  power.  They 
are  selections  from  marvelous  mag- 
nified photographs  taken  by  him 
at  various  odd  moments  in  insect 
life. 


A  good  romance  taking  the 
reader  into  the  very  spirit  of  the 
past  is  not  frequently  encountered 
nowadays.  The  Soul  of  Ann  Rut- 
ledge  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Company) 
by  Bernie  Babcock  is,  therefore, 
a  tale  of  unusual  interest.  In  the 
present  flood  of  Lincoln  literature 
it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  book  which 
does  not  ostentatiously  attempt 
to  reveal  a  new  side  of  the 
character  of  Lincoln — the  states- 
man, orator,  or  man  but  one  which, 
nevertheless,  really  does  so. 

The  Soul  of  Ann  Rutledge  is  a 
book  for  the  whole  family.  It  is 
the  story  of  Lincoln's  love  for  Ann 
Rutledge  and  its  moulding  power 
in  his  after-life.  Ann  is  the  spirit 
which  dominates  the  story.  A  tall 
slender  girl  with  violet  eyes  deeply 
shaded  with  dark  lashes,  a  wealth 
of  golden  hair  in  which  there 
is  linked  a  glint  of  red,  and  the 
possessor  of  the  rare  gift  of  song, 
she  is  a  charming  character.  The 
best  blood  of  America  flowed  in 
her  veins  and  her  great-grand- 
father was  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

The  story  opens  in  the  year  183 1 
in  the  small  but  growing  frontier 
town  of  New  Salem,  Illinois,  where 
Lincoln  was  then  running  his  store 
and  studying  for  his  bar  examina- 
tions. A  characteristic  middle 
western  town,  Mrs.  Babcock  gives 
us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  com- 
munity, its  activities,  its  amuse- 
ments, and,  most  fascinating  of  all, 
an  introduction  to  its  frontiers- 
man's dialect. 

The  chief  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  author  is  that  of  revealing 
the  spirit  of  youth  which  has  come, 
newly  born,  to  both  Ann  and  Lin- 
coln. The  man's  wooing  is  a  long 
and  patient  one  and  the  sorrow  of 
the  final  separation  through  the 
death  of  the  girl  is  sacred  and  pro- 
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found.  The  romance  was  broken 
but  the  enduring  qualities  of  this 
affection  accompanied  him  through 
life. 

Another  of  Lippincott's  publica- 
tions is  The  True  Lafayette  by 
George  Morgan.  This  book  gives 
in  as  much  detail  as  possible  the 
whole  career  of  France's  well 
known  patriot.  It  is  the  story  of 
the  youth  who  won  fame  at  the 
early  age  of  nineteen,  of  the  pro- 
minent citizen  in  the  world  of  his 
day,  of  the  recognized  leader  of 
freedom  and  democracy  who  is 
looked  to,  even  today,  as  a  guiding 
example  of  true  statesmanship. 

Uneasy  Street  (Cosmopolitan)  by 
Arthur  Somers  Roche  is  most  ap- 
propriately named.  A  young  re- 
turned soldier,  recently  discharged 
and  out  of  a  job,  finds  himself  in 
New  York  on  New  Year's  Eve. 
A  wealthy  friend  calls  him  on  the 
phone  inviting  him  to  join  the 
merrymakers  at  a  fashionable  New 
York  Qub.  Young  Baird  accepts, 
and  the  story  begins.  It  is  a 
swiftly  moving  tale  with  increasing 
mystery  from  page  to  page.  There 
is  of  course  a  girl  who  places  in 
Rodney  Baird's  hand,  upon  the 
night  of  their  first  meeting,  a 
diamond  pin  of  great  value, — then 
follow  the  loss  of  the  pin,  its  re- 
placement, the  finding  of  a  mys- 
terious trunk  of  banknotes  and  still 
further  adventure.  If  you  like 
suspense  and  lots  of  it — if  you  like 
mystery,  adventure,  love  and 
business  juggled  and  served  after 
the  manner  of  the  so-called  de- 
tective story,  don't  fail  to  read 
Uneasy  Street, 

King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table  (George  W.  Jacobs 
&  Company)  edited  by  Rupert  S. 


Holland  is  one  of  the  Washington 
Square  Classics  series.  The  charm 
of  this  story  lies  in  its  being  at- 
tractively edited  for  the  young 
reader,  and  the  opposite  of  the 
many  useless  and  purposeless 
books  brought  out  for  child 
readers  which  lack  a  sane  and 
artistic  view  of  human  nature. 
This  book  serves  as. a  wonderful 
introduction  to  literature.  The 
illustrations  are  in  color  and  es- 
pecially prepared  by  artists  of 
established  reputations. 

The  Dark  Wind  by  W.  J.  Turner 
(E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company)  is  a 
volume  of  strong  fanciful  poetry, 
colorful  and  artistic — ^full  of  imagi- 
native beauty  and  magnificent 
thoughts.  Mr.  Turner  is  English 
by  birth  and  he  has  just  recently 
won  the  praise  and  attention  of 
his  own  countrymen  through  his 
first  volume.  The  Dark  Wind, 
therefore,  which  is  dedicated  to 
Siegfried  Sassoon,  is  his  first  intro- 
duction to  an  American  public. 
Mr.  Turner  deserves,  I  believe, 
most  of  the  praise  which  has  been 
given  him.  There  is  a  charm  in 
the  thought,  the  rhythm,  and  the 
exquisite  coloring  of  his  poems — a 
rare  poetic  combination  which  has 
of  late  years  been  so  frequently  dis- 
regarded. Critics  have  praised 
him  for  his  passion  for  beauty,  for 
his  gigantic  strength,  and  for  his 
fascination  for  strangeness  in  all 
its  aspects.  Yes,  and  for  the 
marvelous  power  of  expressing  and 
contrasting  colors.  In  Uber  Allen 
Gipfcln: 

What  lies  beyond!    The  Moon 
Hangs  blood-red  in  the  valley. 
Where  below  the  swift  black  waters 

flow 
Roaring  their  unrest  to  the  sound- 
less snow, 
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Turning  their  heads  to  snap  their 

spuning  fangs 
Like  wolves  that  howl  "as  from  a 

wood  they  go 
And  then  She  overhangs — 
So  round,  so  red,  so  low. 

There  is  sheer  beauty  in  this 
book  of  beginnings  and  a  multi- 
fold suggestion  of  what  may  follow 
in    poetic    contributions. 

We  are  unusually  happy  in 
having  on  our  review  list  for  this 
issue  two  new  books  by  Dr.  Louis 
Matthews  Sweet.  One  of  them, 
The  MakifC  0'  Joe,  (Doran)  re- 
ceived a  promment  Christmas 
display  and  reached  many  homes 
during  the  holiday  seasons.  This 
is  a  volume  which  verges  some- 
what from  the  path  which  Dr. 
Sweet  has  travelled  in  his  religious 
writings.  It  is  a  story  of  some- 
thing more  than  three  hundred 
pages,  and  it  is  told  entirely  in  the 
dialect  of  Maine  rural  life.  The 
narrator  is  an  aged  though  keen 
and  active  Civil  War  veteran, 
affectionately  dubbed  Colonel 
Ellison  by  the  G.  A.  R.  Post  be- 
cause "of  a  real  Colonel  Ellison  of 
our  brigade  who  was  killed  at 
Chicamauger."  The  Colonel's 
talk  fills  the  entire  volume  and 
sparkles  with  humourous  stories 
of  down-east  life  intersprinkled 
with  sound  common  sense.  Dr. 
Sweet  has  so  completely  identified 
himself  with  the  character  of  the 
Colonel,  that  sometimes  he 
neglects  opportunities  presented 
by  the  love  story  centering  about 
the  boy,  Joe. 

This  young  man  whose  name 
appears  in  the  title  is,  in  the 
Colonel's  estimation,  an  unusual 
boy  with  nobody  quite  like  him. 
And  of  course  we  are  interested  in 
Joe's    love    affair    which    began 


despairingly  but  ended  trium- 
phantly. Filled  as  it  is  with 
inimitable  dialect,  with  provoking 
humour,  and  choice  bits  of  local 
color,  it  takes  its  place  among 
other  worthy  books  of  wholesome 
American  life. 

The  other  book  The  Verification 
of  Christianity  (Badger)  is  a  work 
of  deepness  and  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose. Christianity  is  dealt  with 
according  to  the  modern  method 
of  historical  and  critical  research. 
The  psychology  of  anti-Christian 
unbelief  is  convincingly  explained 
and  unravelled.  In  fact  Dr.  Sweet 
first  gives  us  an  understanding  of 
the  psychological  structure  of  the 
Bible  and  from  thence  he  proceeds 
into  a  discussion  of  historical  facts. 
With  all  the  vehemence  of  his  be- 
lief he  attacks  the  unbelieving 
scientists. 

"This  is  the  great  lesson  which 
long  ago  we  should  have  learned. 
The  physical  sciences  are  ex- 
neccesitate — positivistic — they  deal 
only  with  phenomena.  The  mo- 
ment that  ultimate  questions  as  to 
being  and  cause  are  raised  the 
sciences  become  silent  and  Science 
a  broader  and  diviner  world  al- 
together." 

This  is  indeed  a  remarkable  de- 
fense of  the  Christian  religion. 
There  are  three  main  lines  of 
thought,  first  Christianity  is  con- 
sidered as  a  product  of  human  con- 
sciousness; second,  as  impinging 
in  various  ways  upon  human 
history,  third,  as  a  scientific  hy- 
pothesis or  generalization  offered 
in  explanation  of  understanding 
features  of  human  life. 

Pleasure  loving  America  is  still 
in  her  infancy,  still  reveling  in 
musical  comedies,  jazz  music,  and 
other    noisy    diversions.     Serious 
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minded  thinkers  lament  such  a 
state  of  aflFairs,  they  wonder  when 
America  in  general,  and  the  United 
States  in  particular,  will  develop  a 
taste  for  the  great  dramas,  the 
higher  art.  Is  Horace  Howard 
Furness  Jr.  setting  forth  his  ideas 
on  the  present  state  of  aflFairs  in 
this  country  in  his  new  book  The 
Gloss  of  Youth  (J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.)?  Is  he  merely  reflecting  his 
own  personal  views  in  recording 
this  imaginary  episode  in  the  lives 
of  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher? 
It  would  seem  that  such  is  the  case 
for  a  mere  cursory  reading  con- 
vinces one  of  the  parallelism  be- 
tween the  period  recorded  in  the 
life  of  Shakespeare  and  present  day 
conditions  in  the  field  of  dra- 
matic productions. 

The  curtain  rises  with  Shakes- 
peare and  Fletcher  both  on  the 
stage — Shakespeare  is  moody,  dis- 
couraged and  sick  at  heart  and 
despite  his  eflForts  Fletcher  can 
arouse  in  him  no  display  of  his 
former  good  nature.  They  are 
working  in  collaboration  but 
Shakespeare  cannot  pull  himself 
to  the  task  in  hand — he  feels  that 
it  is  folly  for  him  to  feign  interest 
in  this  work  of  comedy  writing 
when  his  more  serious  dramas,  in 
which  he  recognizes  his  own  art, 
are  discarded  and  ignored  by  the 
public.  Little  Nan  Belott,  a  gay 
little  spirit  of  nine  years  then 
breaks  in  upon  the  two  men.  She 
and  the  famous  Shakespeare  con- 
verse together  in  fanciful  fashion 
until  the  latter's  gloomy  spirits  are 
to  some  extent  revived.  Fletcher 
talks  with  her  mother. 

Then  Nan  rushes  out  to  find 


her  two  playmates,  the  young 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  young 
John  Milton  and  when  she  returns 
with  the  two  boys  they  find  the 
study  unoccupied.  They  decide 
to  pretend  they  are  Shakesperian 
characters.  Oliver  would  like  to  be 
a  king  and  with  regal  dignity  he 
sits  upon  his  improvised  throne. 
John  aspires  to  the  position  of 
poet.  When  Shakespeare  finally 
reappears  he  hears  the  children 
conversing  in  this  wise: 

Nan:  Let's  have  a  play  with 
fairies  in  it,  and  all  the  pretty 
things. 

Tack:  These  are  but  toys  and 
only  fit  for  groundlings. 

Oliver:  Yes,  Jack,  you're  right 
— I  care  not  for  your  loves  and 
clowns  and  laughing  Jacks. 

Thus,  in  the  children,  Shakes- 
peare sees  the  future  realization 
of  his  hope  that  in  his  serious 
dramas  the  public  -may  some  day 
centre  their  mterests.  He  is  con- 
tent. 

It  is  a  charming  fantasy  and  as 
one  would  expect  the  words  are 
quaintly  remindful  of  Shakes- 
peare's own  language.  The  play 
was  written  for  performances  at 
the  celebration  of  Shakespeare's 
birth  at  the  Edwin  Forrest  Home, 
Philadelphia,  on  April  23,  1920, 
but  it  was  first  presented  at  the 
Franklin  Inn  Qub,  Philadelphia 
on  January  3,  1920.  Future  per- 
formances can  only  be  given  by 
permission  of  Otis  Skinner. 
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FROM  MORN  TO  MIDNIGHT 

A  MODERN  MYSTERY  IN  SEVEN  SCENES 

ByGEORG  Kaiser 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Ashley  Dukes 

Scene  I 

Interior  of  a  provincial  bank.  On  the  left^  pigeon-holes  and  a 
door  inscribed  Manager.  Another  door  in  the  middle  marked 
Strong  Room.  Entrance  by  swing-doors  in  the  right  background. 
At  the  right  hand  side  is  a  cane  sofa,  and  in  front  of  it  a  small  table 
with  a  water-bottle  and  glass. 

The  Cashier  at  the  counter  and  the  Clerk  ai  a  desk^  both 
writing.  On  the  cane  sofa  sits  a  Stout  Gentleman,  wheezing. 
In  front  of  the  counter  stands  a  Messenger  Boy  staring  at  the  door^ 
through  which  some  one  has  just  gone  out.) 

Cashier  {Raps  on  the  counter.) 

Messenger  Boy  (Turns ^  hands  in  a  cheque.) 

Cashier  {Examines  itj  writes^  takes  a  handful  of  silver  from  a 
drawer  J  counts  it^  pushes  a  small  pile  across  the  counter.) 

Messenger  Boy  {Sweeps  the  money  into  a  linen  bag.) 

Stout  Gentleman  {Rising). — ^Now  the  big  men  take  their 
turn. 

{He  pulls  out  a  bag.  Lady  enters;  expensive  furs;  rustle  of  silk. 
Stout  Gentleman  stops  short.) 

Lady  {Opens  the  swing  door  with  difficulty  and  smiles  inr 
voluntarily  in  his  direction). — ^At  last! 

Stout  Gentleman  {Makes  a  wry  face.) 

Cashier  {Taps  the  counter  impatiently,) 

Lady  {Looks  at  Stout  Gentleman.) 

Stout  Gentleman  {Giving  place  to  her). — ^The  big  men  can  wait. 

Lady  {Bows  distantly^  comes  to  the  counter.) 

Cashier  {Taps  as  before.) 

•Produced  in  London  by  the  Incorporated  Stage  Society  in  M4^h  1920. 
Copyright  1920  by  the  Poet  Lore  Company.     All  righu  reserved. 
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Lady  {Opens  her  handbags  takes  out  a  letter  and  hands  it  to 
Cashier.     A  letter  of  credit) . — ^Three  thousand,  please.  ( 

Cashier  {Takes  the  envelope ^  turns  it  over^  hands  it  back)  • 

Lady. — I  beg  your  pardon.  {She  pulls  out  the  folded  letter  and 
offers  it  again) 

Cashier  {Turns  it  over^  hands  it  back.) 

Lady  {Unfolds  the  letter^  handing  it  to  him). — ^Three  thousand, 
please. 

Cashier  {Glances  at  t/,  puts  it  in  front  of  the  Clerk.) 

Clerk  {Takes  the  letter ^  rises ^  goes  out  by  the  door  inscribed 
Manager.) 

Stout  Gentleman  {Retiring  to  sofa). — I  can  wait.  The  big  men 
can  always  wait. 

Cashier  {Begins  counting  silver.) 

Lady. — In  notes,  if  you  don*t  mind. 

Cashier  {Ignores  her.) 

Manager  {Youthful^  plumps  comes  in  with  the  letter  in  his 
hand). — ^Who  is — f     {He  stops  short  on  seeing  the  Lady.) 

Clerk  {Resumes  work  at  his  desk.) 

Stout  Gentleman. — ^Ahem!    Good  morning. 

Manager  {Glancing  at  him). — How  goes  it.^ 

Stout  Gentleman  {Tapping  his  belly). — Oh,  it  rolls  along,  you        A-^ 
know.  *"  \\ 

Manager  {Laughs  shortly.  Turning  to  Lady). — I  understand 
you  want  to  draw  on  us  f  ,\* 

Lady. — ^Three  thousand  marks. 

Manager. — I  would  pay  you  three  (glancing  at  letter)  three        \ 
thousand  with  pleasure,  but — 

Lady. — Is  anything  wrong  with  the  letter?  ^ 

Manager  {Suave ^  important). — It's  in  the  proper  form.  "Not 
exceeding  twelve  thousand" — quite  correct  {Spelling  out  the 
address)  b-a-n-k-o- 

Lady. — ^My  bank  in  Florence  assured  me — 

Manager. — ^Your  bank  in  Florence  was  quite  in  order. 

Lady. — ^Then  I  don't  see  why — 

Manager. — I  suppose  you  applied  for  this  letter.^ 

Lady. — Of  course 

Manager. — Twelve  thousand  payable  at  such  places — 

Lady. — ^As  I  should  visit  on  my  journey. 

Manager. — And  you  gave  them  duplicates  of  your  signature? 

Lady. — Certainly.  To  be  sent  to  the  banks  mentioned  in 
the  list. 
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Manager  (Consults  letter). — ^Ah!  (Looks  up.)  We  have  received 
no  letter  of  advice. 

Stout  Gentleman  (Coughs;  winks  at  the  Manager.) 

Lady. — That  means  I  must  wait  until — 

Manager. — ^Well,  we  must  have  something  to  go  upon! 

Muffled  Gentleman  (In  fur  cap  and  shawly  comes  in  and  takes 
his  place  at  the  counter.    He  darts  angry  glances  at  the  Lady.) 

Lady. — I  was  quite  unprepared  for  this — 

Manager  (With  a  clumsy  laugh). — As  you  see,  madam,  we  were 
also  unprepared. 

Lady. — I  need  the  money  so  badly — 

Stout  Gentleman  (Laughs  aloud.) 

Manager. — ^There  again  we're  in  the  same  boat. 

Stout  Gentleman  (Neighs  with  delight) 

Manager  (Looking  round  for  an  audience). — ^Take  myself  for 
instance — or  these  gentlemen  here.  .  .  (To  the  impatient  muffled 
customer)  You're  not  half  so  busy  as  I  am.  But  you  see  I  can 
find  time  for  the  lady.  (Turning)  Now,  ma'am,  what  do  you 
expect?    Am  I  to  pay  you  on  your  own  word? 

Stout  Gentleman  (Titters.) 

Lady  (Quickly). — I'm  staying  at  the  Elephant. 

Stout  Gentleman  (Wheezes  with  laughter.) 

Manager. — ^An   excellent  house.     I   generally  lunch   there. 

Lady.— Can  the  hotel  people  vouch  for  my — ^for  my — ? 

Manager. — ^Your  character,  madam?     I  hope  so,  indeed. 

Stout  Gentleman  (Rods  with  delight.) 

Lady. — Of  course  I  have  luggage  with  me — 

Manager. — ^Would  you  like  me  to  search  your  trunks? 

Lady. — I'm  in  the  most  unlucky  position. 

Manager. — ^We  can  shake  hands  upon  that.  (He  returns  the 
letter.) 

Lady. — ^What  do  you  advise  me  to  do? 

Manager. — This  is  a  snug  little  town  of  ours — in  a  charming 
neighborhood.  The  Elephant  is  a  well-known  house;  you'll  make 
pleasant  acquaintances — the  time  will  slip  away,  take  my  word 
for  it. 

Lady. — I  don't  in  the  least  mind  passing  a  few  days  here. 

Manager. — ^Your  fellow  guests  will  be  delighted. 

Lady. — But  I  happen  to  need  the  money  urgently  this 
morning! 

Manager  (To  Stout  Gentleman). — ^Will  anybody  here  go 
bail  for  a  lady  from  abroad,  who  needs  three  thousand  marks? 
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Lady, — I  couldn't  dream  of  accepting  that — I  shall  be  in  my 
room  at  the  hotel.  When  the  letter  of  advice  arrives,  will  you 
please  inform  me  at  once  by  telephone? 

Manager. — Personally,  madam,  if  you  wish. 

Lady. — ^As  you  please,  but  as  quickly  as  possible.  {She  folds 
up  the  letter y  replaces  it  in  the  envelope^  and  puts  both  into  her  hand- 
bag.)    I  shall  call  again  in  any  case  this  afternoon. 

Manager. — ^At  your  service. 

Lady  {Bows  coldly y  goes  out.) 

Muffled  Gentleman  {Moves  up  to  the  counter ^  on  which  he  leans ^ 
crackling  his  cheque  impatiently.) 

Manager  {Ignoring  him^  looks  merrily  at  the  Stout  Gentle- 
man.) 

Stout  Gentleman  {Sniffs  the  air.) 

Manager  {Laughs). — ^All  the  fragrance  of  Italy,  eh?  Straight 
from  the  bottle. 

Stout  Gentleman  {Fans  himself  with  his  hand.) 

Manager. — ^What  do  you  say? 

Stout  Gentleman  {Pours  out  water). — Three  thousand  is  not 
bad  {Drinks)  I  guess  three  hundred  would  be  gratefully  received. 

Manager. — Perhaps  you'd  like  to  make  an  offer,  at  the 
Elephant? 

Stout  Gentleman. — No  use  to  us  big  fellows.     '* 

Manager. — Our  morals  are  protected  by  Nature,  eh? 

Muffled  Gentleman  {Raps  impatiently  on  the  counter.) 

Manager  {Indifferenily). — ^Well?  {He  takes  the  cheque ^ 
smooths  it  out  and  hands  it  to  the  Cashier.) 

Messenger  Boy  {Entering^  stares  after  the  departing  Lady,  then  at 
the  last  speakers;  finally  stumbles  over  the  Stout  Gentleman  on  the 
sofa.) 

Stout  Gentleman{Robbing  him  of  his  wallet). — ^There,  my  boy, 
that's  what  comes  of  making  eyes  at  pretty  ladies!  Now  you've 
lost  your  wallet. 

Messenger  Boy  {Looks  shyly  at  him.) 

Stout  Gentleman. — What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

Messenger  Boy  {Laughs.) 

Stout  Gentleman  {Returning  the  wallet). — Mark  my  words. 
You're  not  the  first  young  fool  whose  eyes  have  run  away  with 
him — ^with  the  whole  body  rolling  after! 

(Messenger  Boy  goes  out) 

Cashier  {Has  counted  out  some  small  silver.)  \ 
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Manager. — ^And  they  trust  money  to  young  jackanapes  like 
that!    A  bom  embezzler! 

Stout  Gentleman. — The  loser  pays. 

Manager. — But  employers  can't  see  it,  until  one  fine  day  the 
boy  takes  his  chance,  {To  Muffled  Gentleman)  Is  anjrthing 
wrong? 

Muffled  Gentleman  {Examines  every  coin.) 

Manager. — ^That's  a  twenty-five  pfennig  piece.  Forty-five 
pfennigs  altogether;  do  you  want  any  more.^ 

Muffled  Gentleman  {Pockets  his  money  with  great  ceremony; 
buttons  his  coat  over  the  pocket.) 

Stout  Gentleman  {Ironically). — ^You  ought  to  patronise  the 
strong  room.     {Rising). — ^Now  the  big  men  can  unload  a  trifle. 

Muffled  Gentleman  {Turns  away  from  the  counter  and  goes  out.) 

Manager  {To  Stout  Gentleman,  breezily). — ^Well,  what'a 
your  little  game.^ 

Stout  Gentleman  {Sets  his  attache  case  on  the  counter  and  takes 
out  a  pocket  book). — Is  your  confidence  in  the  public  shaken?  {He 
offers  his  hand.) 

Manager  {Taking  it). — It*s  true  we're  not  at  home  to  pretty 
faces  in  business  hours. 

Stout  Gentleman  {Counting  out  his  money). — ^How  old  was  she, 
would  you  say? 

Manager. — I  haven't  seen  her  yet  without  the  paint. 

Stout  Gentleman. — ^What's  the  woman  doing  in  the  town? 

Manager. — ^We  shall  hear  that  to-night  at  the  Elephant. 

Stout  Gentleman. — But  who's  the  attraction? 

Manager. — ^AU  of  us,  perhaps. 

Stout  Gentleman. — ^What  can  she  want  with  three  thousand, 
in  this  little  place? 

Manager. — That's  her  affair.     She  wants  it  badly. 

Stout  Gentleman. — I  wish  her  luck.  Let  her  pick  it  up  if  she 
can. 

Manager. — From  me? 

Stout  Gentleman. — That's  her  affair. — {They  laugh) 

Manager. — I'm  curious  to  see  when  that  letter  of  advice  from 
Florence  will  arrive. 

Stout  Gentleman. — If  it  arrives! 

Manager. — ^Ah,  if  it  arrives!  «» 

Stout  Gentleman. — ^We  might  take  a  collection  for  her  benefit.. 

Manager. — I  dare  say  that's  what  she  has  in  mind 

Stout  Gentleman. — Eh? 
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Manager. — Perhaps  you  won  a  prize  in  the  last  lottery? 

(They  laugh) 

Stout  Gentleman  (To  Cashier). — Take  this  little  pile  off  my 
hands.  (To  Manager). — It's  as  well  in  your  strong  room  as  in 
my  safe — not  to  mention  the  interest.  Give  me  a  credit  note  for 
the  Building  Society. 

Manager  (Sharply  to  Clerk). — TThe  Building  Society  credit 
note. 

Stout  Gentleman. — ^There's  more  to  come. 

Manager. — ^The  more  the  merrier.  We  can  do  with  it  just 
now. 

Stout  Gentleman. — Sixty  thousand  marks,  then — in  paper 
money. 

Cashier  (Begins  counting.) 

Manager  (After  a  pause). — ^And  how  are  things  with  you,  on 
the  whole? 

Stout  Gentleman  (To  Cashier,  who  pauses  to  examine  a 
note). — ^Yes,  that  one's  patched. 

Manager. — ^We'll  accept  it,  of  course.  We  shall  soon  be  rid 
of  it.  I'll  reserve  it  for  our  fair  client  from  Florence.  She  wore 
patches  too. 

Stout  Gentleman. — But  behind  these  you  find  a  thousand 
marks.  ** 

Manager. — The  face  value. 

Stout  Gentleman  (Laughing  immoderately). — ^The  face  value 
that's  good ! 

Manager. — ^The  face  value!  Here's  your  receipt. — (Choking 
with  laughter)  Sixty  thousand — 

Stout  Gentleman  (Takes  ity  reads). — Sixty  thou — 

Manager. — ^The  face — 

Stout  Gentleman. — ^Value.  (They  shake  hands) 

Manager  (In  tears). — We  shall  meet  to-night. 

Stout  Gentleman  (Nods). — ^The  face — the  face-value! 

(He  buttons  his  overcoat  and  goes  out,  laughing.) 

Manager  (Wipes  the  tears  from  his  pince-nez;  then  goes  into  the 
inner  room.) 

Cashier  (Fastens  the  notes  together  in  bundles.) 

Manager  (Returning). — Well,  what  did  you  think  of  our 
Italian  customer?  You  don't  see  a  picture  like  that  behind  your 
counter  every  morning. — ^Wrapped  in  furs,  perfumed.  (Sniffs) 
She  still  hangs  on  the  air,  this  lady.  You  breathe  adventures. 
Italy  casts  a  spell;  there's  magic  in  the  name.     But  lift  her  veil, 
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and  you  see  the  Riviera — ^Mentone — Nice — Monte  Carlo!  The 
land  of  orange-blossoms,  the  home  of  fraud!  There  the  robber 
gangs  make  up  their  train.  There  the  birds  of  prey  cluster,  and 
circle,  and  scatter.  They  prefer  little  towns — like  ours,  well  off 
the  beaten  track.  There  they  swoop  down — rustling,  frothing  in 
furs  and  silk!  Yes,  women  are  the  sirens  of  to-day;  they  sing  of 
the  South !  One  glance  at  them,  and  you're  lost.  Stripped  bare 
down  to  your  shirt,  down  to  your  naked,  naked  skin!  {He  drums 
ztnth  a  pencil  on  the  Cashier's  back)  Depend  upon  it,  this  bank  in 
Florence  knows  as  much  about  the  lady  as  the  man  in  the  moon. 
The  whole  affair  is  a  swindle,  carefully  arranged.  And  the  web 
was  woven  not  in  Florence,  but  in  Monte  Carlo.  This  was  one  of 
the  gay  parasites  who  spawn  in  the  hotbed  of  the  Casino.  Mark 
my  words,  we  shall  never  see  her  any  more.  The  first  attempt 
missed  fire;  sheMl  scarcely  risk  a  second!  Oh,  you  have  to  be 
pretty  sharp  in  the  banking  business,  I  can  tell  you!  You  may 
be  easy-going,  you  may  have  your  little  joke  now  and  then,  but 
you  must  keep  both  eyes  wide  open!  Perhaps  I  might  have 
given  a  nod  to  the  superintendent  of  police.  But  after  all,  it's  no 
concern  of  mine.  The  attempt  failed;  that's  good  enough.  And 
banks  are  pledged  to  secrecy.  (At  the  door  of  his  room)  You 
might  keep  an  eye  on  the  papers — in  the  police-court  columns, 
that's  where  we  shall  hear  of  our  lady  from  Florence  again! 
(Exit) 

Cashier  (Seals  up  rolls  of  banknotes.) 

Porter  (Enters  with  letters ^  hands  them  to  Clerk). — One  regis- 
tered letter.     I  want  the  receipt. 

Clerk  (Stamps  receipt  form^  hands  it  to  Porter.) 

Porter  (Re-arranges  glass  and  water-bottle  on  the  table ^  and  goes 
out.) 

Clerk  (Takes  the  letters  into  Manager's  room^  and  returns.) 

Lady  (Re-enters;  comes  quickly  to  the  counter). — I  beg  your 
pardon. 

Cashier  (Stretches  out  his  haiid^  without  looking  at  her.) 

Lady  (Louder). — If  you  please! 

Cashier  (Raps  on  the  counter.) 

Lady. — I  don't  want  to  trouble  the  Manager  a  second  time. 

Cashier  (Raps  on  the  counter.) 

Lady. — Please  tell  me — would  it  be  possible  fo«  me  to  leave 
you  the  letter  of  credit  for  the  whole  sum,  and  to  receive  an  ad- 
vance of  three  thousand  in  part  payment? 

Cashier  (Raps  impatiently.) 
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Lady. — 1  shall  be  willing  to  deposit  my  diamonds  as  security 
if  required.     Any  jeweller  in  the  town  will  value  them  for  you. 
{She  takes  off  a  glove  and  pulls  at  her  bracelet.) 
Serving  Maid  {Comes  in  quickly^  plumps  doum  on  sofa^  and 
begins  rummaging  in  her  market-basket.) 

Lady  {Startled  by  the  commotion^  looks  round.  As  she  leans 
on  the  counter  her  hand  sinks  into  the  Cashier*s.) 

Cashier  {Bends  over  the  hand  which  lies  in  his  own.     His 
spectacles  glitter;  his  glance  travels  slowly  upward  from  her  wrist.) 
Serving  Maid  {With  a  sigh  of  relief,  discovers  the  cheque  she  is 
looking  for.) 

Lady  {Nods  kindly  in  her  direction.) 

Serving  Maid  {Replaces  vegetables y  etc.,  in  her  basket.) 

Lady  {Turning  again  to  the  counter,  meets  the  eyes  of  the 
Cashier.) 

Cashier  {Smiles  at  her.) 

Lady  {Drawing  back  her  hand). — Of  course  I  shall  not  ask  the 
bank  to  do  anything  irregular.  {She  puts  the  bracelet  on  her  wrist; 
the  clasp  refuses  to  catch.  Stretching  out  her  arm  to  the  Cashier) 
Would  you  be  so  kind  ?     Tm  clumsy  with  the  left  hand. 

Cashier  {Stares  at  her  as  ij  fnesmerized.  His  spectacles,  bright 
points  of  light,  seem  almost  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  cavity  of  his 
wide-open  eyes.) 

Lady  {To  Serving  Maid). — ^You  can  help  me,  mademoiselle. 

Serving  Maid  {Does  so.) 

Lady. — Now  the  safety  catch.  {With  a  little  cry)  Oh,  that 
grips  my  arm!  Ah,  that's  better.  Thank  you  so  much.  {Sht 
bows  to  the  Cashier  and  goes  out.) 

Serving  Maid  {Coming  to  the  counter,  planks  down  her  cheque.) 

Cashier  {Takes  it  in  trembling  hands;  the  slip  of  paper  flutters 
and  crackles,  he  fumbles  under  the  counter  then  counts  out  money.) 

Serving  Maid  {Looking  at  the  pile  of  coins). — Is  all  that  mine? 

Cashier  {Writes.) 

Clerk  {Becomes  observcini.) 

Serving  Maid  {To  Clerk). — But  it's  too  much! 

Clerk  {Looks  at  Cashier.) 

Cashier  {Rakes  in  part  of  the  money.) 

Serving  Maid. — Still  too  much! 

Cashier  {Ignores  her  and  continues  writing.) 

Serving  Maid  {Shaking  her  head,  puts  the  money  in  her  basket 
and  goes  out.) 

Cashier  {Hoarsely). — Fetch  me — glass — water! 
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CUrk  {Hurries  from  behind  the  counter^  comes  to  table.) 

Cashier. — That's  been  standing.  Fresh  water,  cold  water 
from  the  tap! 

Clerk  (Hurries  out  with  glass.) 

Cashier  (Goes  quickly  to  electric  bell^  and  rings.) 

Porter  (Enters  from  the  hall.) 

Cashier. — Get  me  fresh  water. 

Porter. — Fm  not  allowed  to  leave  the  door. 

Cashier  (Hoarsely). — Water.  For  me.  Not  those  dregs 
there.     Bring  water  from  the  tap. 

Porter  (Seizes  tvater-bottle  and  hurries  out.) 

Cashier  (Quickly  crams  his  pockets  with  bank  notes.  Then  he 
takes  his  coat  from  a  pegy  throws  it  over  his  arm,  and  puts  on  his  hat. 
He  lifts  a  flap  in  the  counter,  passes  through,  and  goes  out.) 

Manager  (Absorbed  in  reading  a  letter,  enters  from  his  room). — 
Here's  the  letter  of  advice  from  Florence  after  all ! 

Clerk  (Enters  with  a  glass  of  water.) 

Porter  (Enters  with  full  water-bottle.) 

Manager  (Looking  up). — What  the  devil — f 

Scene  II 

Writing  room  of  a  hotel.  Glass  door  in  background.  On  the 
left,  desk  with  telephone.  On  the  right,  sofa  and  armchairs  with  table 
and  newspapers. 

Lady  (WriUs.) 

Son  (In  hat  and  cloak,  enters  carrying  under  his  arm  a  large 
flat  object  wrapped  in  green  baize.) 

Lady  (With  surprise). — ^Have  you  brought  it  with  you  ? 

Son. — ^Hush!  The  wine  merchant  is  downstairs.  The  queer 
old  chap  thinks  I  shall  rob  him  of  his  treasure. 

Lady. — But  I  thought  this  morning  he  was  glad  to  get  rid  of 
it. 

Son. — ^And  now  he  scents  mischief  everywhere. 

Lady. — You  must  have  given  yourself  away. 

Son. — Perhaps  I  showed  him  I  was  pleased  with  the  bargain. 

Lady  (Smiling). — ^That  would  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind! 

Son. — Believe  me,  they  will  be  opened.  But  don't  be  afraid, 
Mamma,  the  price  remains  the  same.  t 

Lady. — Is  the  man  waiting  for  his  money? 

Son. — We  can  let  him  wait. 

Lady. — But,  my  dear  boy,  I  must  tell  you — 
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Son  (Kissing  her). — Hush,  Mamma.    The  hush  of  a  great 
moment.     You  must  only  look  when  I  give  you  the  word. 
(He  takes  off  his  hat  and  cloaky  puts  the  picture  on  a  chair  and  lifts 
the  green  baize  covering.) 

Lady. — ^Are  you  ready? 

Son  (In  a  low  tone). — ^Mamma. 

Lady  (Turns  in  her  chair.) 

Son  (Comes  to  her^  puts  his  arm  round  her  ruck). — Well  ? 

Lady. — ^That  was  surely  never  meant  to  hang  in  a  wineshop? 

Son. — Its  face  was  to  the  wall.  On  the  back  the  old  fellow 
had  pasted  his  own  photograph. 

Lcdy. — Was  that  included  in  the  price? 

Son  (Laughs). — ^Tell  me,  what  do  you  think  of  it? 

Lady. — I  find  it — very  naive. 

Son. — Delightful,    isn*t    it?    Marvellous! 

Lady. — Do  you  really  think  so  highly  of  it  as  a  painting? 

Son. — As  a  painting — Of  course!  But  just  look  at  the 
wonderful  quality  of  the  treatment.  Epoch-making,  simply. 
This  handling  of  the  subject — where  can  you  find  such  a  gift? 
In  Pitti — Uffizi — the  \^atican  ?  Even  the  Louvre  has  hardly  any- 
thing to  compare  with  it.  In  this  picture  we  have  the  one  and 
only  erotic  vision — yts^  vision — of  the  pair  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
Here  the  apple  has  rolled  away  upon  the  grass— there  the  serpent 
still  peeps  from  the  magical  leaves.  You  see  that  the  drama  is 
played  on  the  green  lawns  of  Paradise  itself,  and  not  in  the  desert 
of  banishment.  There*s  original  sin  for  you — the  real  fall! 
Cranach  painted  dozens  of  Adams  and  Eves,  standing  on  either 
side  of  the  apple-bough.  In  them  he  says  coldly,  stiffly:  they 
knew  each  other!  But  here  he  cries  blithely,  exultantly:  they 
loved  each  other!  Here  he  shows  himself  a  master.  (In  front  of 
the  picture)  And  yet  mark  the  restraint  in  his  ecstasy!  This  line 
of  the  manly  arm  which  slants  across  the  curving  womanly  hip. 
The  horizontal,  which  never  for  a  moment  wearies  the  eye.  This 
grouping  and  these  tones  bring  love  to  life. — Don't  you  feel  it  to 
be  so? 

Lady. — I  find  you  as  naive  as  your  picture. 

Son. — What  does  that  mean? 

Lady. — I  beg  you  to  put  it  away  in  your  room. 

Son. — When  we  reach  home  perhaps  I  shall  value  it  most. 
Florence  and  this  masterpiece!    Think  of  finding  it  here! 

Lady. — But  you  guessed  almost  to  a  certainty  that  it  must  be 
in  the  neighborhood. 
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Son. — Fm  dazed  nevertheless  to  find  myself  right.  Mamma, 
Pm  one  of  Fortune's  children. 

Lady. — This  is  only  the  reward  of  your  own  careful  research. 

Son. — But  how  could  I  gain  it  without  your  help.^  Your 
iroodness? 

Lady. — I  find  my  happiness  in  yours. 

Son. — ^Your  patience  is  endless.  I  tear  you  from  your 
beautiful  quiet  life  in  Fiesole.  Warm  Southern  blood  runs  in  youi 
veins,  but  I  drag  you  through  Germany  in  mid-winter.  You  pass 
the  night  in  sleeping-cars  or  second-rate  hotels,  you  have  to  rub 
against  all  kinds  of  people — 

Lady  (Smiling). — ^Yes,  there  you  are  certainly  right! 

Son. — But  now  I  promise  you  the  work  is  nearly  finished. 
Pm  all  impatience  myself  to  bring  the  treasure  home.  Let's 
take  the  three  o'clock  train.  Will  you  give  me  the  three  thousand 
marks? 

Lady. — I  haven't  them. 

Son. — But  the  owner  is  here,  in  the  hotel. 

Lady. — ^The  bank  couldn't  pay  me.  The  letter  of  advice  has 
somehow  been  delayed. 

Son. — I've  promised  him  the  money. 

Lady. — ^Then  you  must  return  the  picture  until  the  letter 
arrives. 

Son. — Can't  we  hurry  it  in  any  way.^ 

Lady. — I've  written  a  telegram;  here  it  is  ready  to  send. 
You  see  we  travelled  so  quickly  that — 

Waiter  {Knocks  at  the  door.) 

Lflrfy .-r-Come  in ! 

Waiter. — ^A  gentleman  from  the  bank  wishes  to  speak  to  the 
lady. 

Lady  {To  Son). — ^That  will  be  the  money,  sent  by  hand.  (To 
Waiter)  Show  him  in. 

Waiter  {Exit.) 

Son. — ^You  can  call  me  when  it's  ready.  I  must  keep  an  eye 
on  the  old  man. 

Lady. — I  shall  ring  you  up. 

Son. — ^Then  I'll  wait  downstairs.  {Leaves.) 

Lady  {Closes  her  portfolio.) 

(Waiter  and  Cashier  are  seen  behind  the  glass  door.  The 
Cashier  overtakes  the  other ^  and  opens.  The  Waiter  Turns  and  re- 
tires.) 

Cashier  {Cloak  over  arm^  enters.) 
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Lady. — Can  my  son  speak  for  me 

Cashier  {Bounding  back). — ^Your — son!!! 

Lady. — Pm  travelling  with  him.  He*s  collecting  materia! 
for  a  book  on  the  history  of  art. 

Cashier  {Staring  at  her). — Son? 

Lady. — Is  that  so  dreadful? 

Cashier. — But — but — this  picture — 

Lady. — ^A  lucky  find  of  his.  My  son  is  buying  it  for  three 
thousand  marks;  this  was  the  amount  I  needed  so  urgently.  The 
owner  is  a  wine  merchant  whom  you  will  know  by  name. 

Cashier. — Furs  .  .  .  silk  .  .  .  you  glistened  and 
rustled.     The  air  was  heavy  with  your  scent! 

Lady. — This  is  midwinter.  As  far  as  I  know,  my  mode  of 
dress  is  not  exceptional. 

Cashier. — ^The  forged  letter — 

Lady. — I  was  about  to  wire  to  my  bank. 

Cashier. — ^Your  bare  wrist — stretched  out  to  me  with  the 
bracelet— 

Lady. — ^We*re  all  clumsy  with  the  left  hand. 

Cashier  {Dully  to  himself). — ^And  I — ^have  taken  the  money — 

Lady  {Diverted). — Will  that  satisfy  you  ?  If  you  want  further 
proofs,  my  son  is  not  unknown  in  the  academic  world. 

Cashier. — Now — at  this  very  moment — theyVe  discovered 
everything!  I  called  for  water  to  get  the  clerk  out  of  the  way — 
and  again  for  water  to  clear  the  porter  from  the  door.  The  notes 
are  gone;  Tm  missing.  I  musn^t  show  myself  in  the  streets:  the 
police  are  warned.  Sixty  thousand!  I  must  slip  away  across  the 
fields — through  the  snow — before  the  whole  town  is  on  my  track! 

Lady  {Shocked). — For  Heaven's  sake,  stop! 

Cashier. — I  took  all  the  money.  It  was  because  you  filled 
the  bank.  Your  scent  hung  on  the  air.  You  glistened  and 
rustled — ^you  put  your  naked  hand  in  mine — ^your  breath  came 
warm  across  the  counter — ^warm — 

Lady  {Silencing  him). — Please! — I  am  a  lady. 

Cashier. — But  now  you  must — 

Lady  {Controlling  herself). — ^Tell  me,  are  you  married?  Yes? 
{Violent  gesture  from  Cashier)  Ah,  that  makes  a  difference. 
You  gave  way  to  a  foolish  impulse.  Listen.  You  can  make  good 
the  loss.  You  can  go  back  to  your  counter  and  plead  a  passing 
illness — a  lapse  of  memory.  I  suppose  you  still  have  the  full 
amount? 

Cashier. — IVe  embezzled  the  money — 
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Lady  {Abruptly). — That  really  doesn't  interest  me. 

Cashier. — Pve  robbed  the  bank. 

Lady. — ^You  grow  tedious,  my  dear  sir. 

Cashier. — ^And  now  you  roust — 

Lady. — ^The  one  thing  I  must  do,  is  to — 

Cashier. — ^After  this  you  must — 

Lady. — Preposterous. 

Cashier. — IVe  stolen  for  you.  Pve  given  myself  into  your 
hands,  broken  with  the  world,  destroyed  my  livelihood.  Pve 
blown  up  every  bridge  behind  me.  Pm  a  thief  and  a  criminal. 
{Burying  his  face  xn  his  hands)  Now  you  must — !  After  this  you 
must! 

Lady  {Movement). — I  shall  call  my  son.     Perhaps  he — 

Cashier  {With  a  change  of  tone^  springs  nimbly  to  his  feet). — 
Aha!  Call  him,  would  you?  Rouse  the  hotel,  give  the  alarm? 
A  line  plan. — A  clumsy  trick.  You  don't  catch  me  so  easily. 
Not  in  that  trap.  I  have  my  wits  about  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Yours  come  fumbling  afterwards,  tapping  like  a  blind  man — ^but 
Pm  always  ahead  of  you.  Don't  stir.  Sit  where  you  are  without 
a  word,  until  I —  {he  puts  the  money  in  his  pocket) — until  I — {he 
presses  his  hat  over  his  eyes) — until  I — {he  wraps  his  coat  closely 
about  him) — until  I — 

{Softly  hr  opens  the  glass  door  and  slips  out.) 

Lady  {Rises,  stands  motionless.) 

Son  {Entering). — ^The  man  from  the  bank  has  just  gone  out. 
You're  looking  worried.  Mamma.     Is  the  money — ? 

Lady. — I  found  this  interview  trying.  You  know,  my  dear 
boy,  how  mon^y  matters  get  on  my  nerves. 

Son. — Is  there  some  difficulty  again  about  the  payment? 

Lady. — Perhaps  I  ought  to  tell  you — 

Son. — Must  I  give  back  the  picture? 

Lady. — I'm  not  thinking  of  that — 

Son. — But  that's  the  chief  question! 

Lady. — I  think  I  ought  to  give  information  at  once. 

Son. — What  information? 

Lady. — Send  this  telegram  to  my  bank.  In  future  I  must 
have  proper  documents  that  will  satisfy  every  one. 

Son. — Isn't  your  letter  of  credit  enough? 

Lady. — ^Not  quite.  Go  to  the  post  office  forjne.  I  prefer 
I  not  to  send  the  porter  with  an  open  wire.  ^ 


I 


Son. — And  when  shall  we  have  the  three  thousand  marks?- 
{Telephone  bell  rings.) 
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Lady  {Recoils). — They're  ringing  me  up  already.  {At  the 
instrument)  Oh!  the  letter  has  arrived?  And  I  am  to  call  for  the 
money  myself?  Very  good.  {Change  of  tone)  Not  at  all.  Pray 
don't  mention  it.  One  is  easily  mistaken.  Yes,  of  course. 
Change  of  tone)  Florence  is  a  long  way  o£F.  And  then  the  Italian 
post — I  beg  your  pardon?  Oh,  via  Paris;  then  one  can  easily 
understand  .  .  .  Not  in  the  least.  Thank  you.  In  ten 
minutes.  Goodbye.  (7b  Son)  All  settled,  my  dear  boy.  Never 
mind  the  telegram.  {She  tears  up  the  form)  You  shall  have  the 
picture.  Call  a  cab,  and  put  your  wine  merchant  in  it;  he  can 
drive  with  us  and  collect  his  money  at  the  bank.  Pack  up  your 
treasure.  We  go  straight  from  the  bank  to  the  station.  {Tele^ 
phoning  while  the  Son  wraps  up  the  picture)  The  bill,  please.  Rooms 
14  and  16.    Yes,  immediately.    Please. 

Scene  III 

Aslant  a  field  deep  in  snow,  through  a  tangle  of  low-hanging 
branches,  blue  shadows  are  cast  by  the  midday  sun. 

Cashier  {Comes  backward,  shovelling  snow  with  his  hands,  and 
covering  his  footprints.  He  stands  upright). — ^How  wonderful  a 
toy  is  every  man!  The  mechanism  runs  silently  in  his  joints. 
Suddenly  the  faculties  are  touched  and  transformed  into  a  gesture. 
What  gave  animation  to  these  hands  of  mine?  A  moment  ago 
they  were  straining  to  heave  the  masses  that  the  drifting  snow- 
flakes  had  strewn!  My  footprints  across  the  field  are  blotted  out. 
With  my  own  hands  I  have  accomplished  nothingness.  {Taking 
off  his  wet  shirt-cuffs)  Frost  and  damp  breed  chills;  fever  comes 
unaware  and  works  upon  the  mind.  The  mechanism  creaks  and 
falters;  the  control  is  lost;  and  once  a  man  is  thrown  upon  a  sick- 
l>ed,  he's  as  good  as  done  for.  {He  unfastens  his  sleeve4inks  and 
4hrows  the  cuffs  away)  Soiled.  There  they  lie.  Missing  in  the 
wash.  The  mourners  will  cry  through  the  kitchen:  A  pair  of 
cuffs  are  lost!  A  catastrophe  in  the  boiler!  A  world  in  chaos!  {He 
picks  up  the  cuffs  and  thrusts  them  into  his  overcoat  pocket)  Queer. 
Now  my  wits  begin  to  work  again.  I  see  with  infallible  clearness. 
I'm  drudging  here  in  a  snowdrift,  fooling  with  two  bits  of  dirty 
linen.  These  are  the  gestures  which  betray  a  man.  Hop-la  I 
{He  swings  into  a  comfortable  seat  in  a  forked  bough)  But  Fm 
inquisitive.  My  appetite  is  whetted.  My  curiosity  is  hugely 
swollen.  I  feel  that  great  discoveries  lie  before  me.  To-day's 
experience  opens  up  the  road.  This  morning  I  was  still  a  trusted 
employee.    Fortunes  were  passing  through  my  hands :  the  building 
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society  made  a  big  deposit. — ^At  noon  Fm  a  cunning  scoundrel,  an 
expert  in  embezzlement,  a  leaf  in  the  wind,  a  cork  on  the  water. 
Wonderful  accomplishment ! — And  but  half  the  day  gone  by !  {He 
props  his  chin  on  his  clenched  hand.) 

V\\  open  my  breast  to  Fate;  all  comers  are  welcome.  I  can 
prove  that  Fm  free  man.  Fm  on  the  march — there^s  no  turning 
back,  no  falling  out.  No  shuffling  either — so  out  with  your 
trumps!  Ha!  ha!  Fve  put  sixty  thousand  on  a  single  card — it 
must  be  trumps.  Fm  playing  too  high  to  lose.  Out  with  them — 
cards  on  the  table — none  of  your  sharping  tricks — d^yt  under- 
stand? {He  laughs  hoarsely.) 

After  this  you  must,  pretty  lady!  Yes  indeed,  silken  lady! 
Your  cue,  bright  lady;  you  must  play  up  to  me,  or  the  scene  will 
fall  flat. — ^Heavy. — Clumsy!  And  such  gawks  are  called  come- 
dians! Pay  your  debts,  perform  your  natural  duties,  breed 
children — and  don't  box  the  prompter's  ears! 

Ah,  forgive  me,  you  have  a  son?  That  alters  the  case 
completely.  I  withdraw  all  aspersions  on  your  character.  You 
arc  acquitted.  Goodbye  to  you,  and  give  my  respects  to  the 
Manager.  His  bullock  eyes  will  cover  you  with  slime,  but  let 
that  pass.  He's  been  touched  for  sixty  thousand;  his  roof  leaks 
and  rattles  in  the  wind.  The  building  society  will  mend  it  for 
him,  never  fear. 

I  release  you,  silken  lady.  I  waive  all  claims;  you're  free,  you 
can  go. — Stop!  Take  my  thanks  with  you  on  your  journey. — 
What  do  you  say?  There's  no  occasion?  Oh,  but  you're  wrong! 
Not  worth  mentioning?  Why,  you're  my  sole  creditor.  I  owe 
you  my  life!  You  think  I  exaggerate? — ^No,  pretty  lady.  It's 
you  who  have  loosened  my  creaking  joints.  In  one  stride  behind 
you  I  have  entered  a  land  of  miracles;  with  one  leap  Fm  at  the 
heart  of  the  universe,  the  focua  of  unimagined  brightness.  And 
with  this  load  in  my  breast-pocket  Fm  paying  cash — cash  down 
for  everything!  {WUh  a  negligent  gesture.) 

You  can  make  yourself  scarce;  vanish,  evaporate!  You're 
outbid  and  outplayed.  Your  means  are  too  limited.  Remember 
that  son  of  yours. 

{He  pulls  out  his  bundle  of  notes  and  slaps  it  on  the  palm  of  his 

hand).    I'm  paying  cash  down!    Here  are  my  liquid  assets;  the 

buyer  is  waiting.    What's  for  sale?     {Looking  across  the  field) 

Snow.     Sunlight.     Stillness.    {He  shakes  his  head  and  puts  away 

e  money)    Blue  snow  is  dear  at  the  price;  I  won't  encourage 

ameful  profiteering.    I  decline  the  bargain.    The  proposition' 
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not  serious!  {Stretching  his  arms  to  heaven)  But  I  must  pay!  I 
must  spend!  I  have  the  ready  money!  Where  are  the  goods  I 
can  buy  for  cash  on  the  nail?  For  the  whole  sixty  thousand — 
and  the  whole  buyer  thrown  in,  flesh  and  bone,  body  and  soul! 
(Crying  out)  Deal  with  me!  Sell  to  me!  I  have  the  money,  you 
have  the  goods;  bring  them  together! 

(  The  sun  is  overcast.    He  climbs  out  of  the  forked  bough.) 

The  earth  is  in  labour — spring  storms  are  threatening.  It 
combes  to  pass,  it  comes  to  pass !  I  knew  my  cry  would  not  be  in 
vain.  The  call  was  pressing.  Chaos  is  affronted,  and  shudders 
at  this  morning's  monstrous  deed. — Of  course  I  know  such  cases 
can't  be  overlooked.  It's  down  with  your  trousers,  and  a  good 
hard  whipping  at  the  least!  Pardon  me,  sir,  to  whom  do  I  lift 
my  hat  so  politely? 

(His  hat  has  been  blown  off  by  a  sudden  squall.  SnowfiakeSy 
shaken  from  the  branches j  stick  in  the  tree-top  and  form  a  skeleton 
with  grinning  jaws.     A  branching  arm  holds  the  lost  hat.) 

Were  you  sitting  all  the  while  behind  me,  eavesdropper? 
What  are  you?  A  detective?  Shall  we  say — one  of  Fate's 
policemen?  Are  you  the  staggering  answer  to  my  emphatic 
question  ?  Does  your  rather  well-ventilated  appearance  announce 
the  final  truth — that  you  are  worn  out?  The  information  is 
scanty.  Very  scanty.  It  amounts  in  fact  to  nothing  at  all.  I 
reject  the  argument  as  too  elliptical.  Your  philosophy,  my 
friend,  is  full  of  gaps.  Your  services  are  not  required.  You  can 
shut  your  rag-and-bonc  shop.  I'm  not  the  first  who  has  peeped 
into  your  window — and  passed  on! 

My  crime  was  remarkably  simple,  it's  true;  and  you  would 
skip  the  rest  of  the  plot.  You'd  jump  to  the  conclusion,  would 
you?  Ha,  ha!  But  I  prefer  the  complications.  So  good-day  to 
you. 

A  soldier  on  the  march  can't  halt  on  every  doorstep  not  even 
at  the  warmest  invitation.  I  see  stretching  ahead  of  me  a  hostof 
calls  to  pay,  before  this  evening.  It's  impossible  that  you  should 
be  the  first.  The  last  you  may  be;  but  even  then,  only  the  last 
resort.  A  miserable  makeshift,  a  poor  lodging  at  the  journey's 
end.  But  as  a  last  resort — well,  we  may  come  to  terms.  Ring 
me  up  again  toward  midnight.  Ask  the  exchange  for  my  number; 
it  will  change  from  hour  to  hour. — ^And  excuse  the  coldness  of  my 
tone.  We  should  be  on  a  friendlier  footing,  I  know.  We  are 
closely  bound.  I  think  even  now  one  of  your  branches  is  sticking 
into  my  back.     Free  yourself  from  this  tangle  of  undergrowth 
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my  friend,  and  envelop  me,  make  me  one  with  you.  You'll  save 
me  the  labour  of  covering  my  foot-prints.  But  first  give  me  back 
my  hat! 

{He  takes  his  hat  from  the  branchy  which  is  bent  toward  him  by 
the  wind.     Bowing  deeply.) 

I  see  we  have  come  to  a  sort  of  understanding.  That  will  do 
to  begin  with.  Mutual  trust  will  follow,  and  support  us  in  the 
whirt  of  coming  great  events.  You  won't  find  me  ungrateful. 
{With  a  flourish)  My  very  best  respects — 

{After  a  peal  of  thunder  ^  a  last  gust  of  wind  sweeps  the  snow  from 
the  tree.  The  sun  comes  out;  all  is  bright  as  at  the  opening  of  the 
scene.) 

There,  I  said  it  would  soon  pass! 

{He  puts  on  his  hat,  turns  up  his  coat  collar  and  strides  away 
across  the  snow.) 

Scene  IV 

Parlour  in  Cashier's  house.  In  the  window-boxes  are  blown 
geraniums.  Two  doors  at  right  and  left  in  the  background.  Table 
and  chairs,  piano.  Mother  {hard  of  hearing)  sits  near  the 
window.  First  Daughter  is  embroidering  at  the  table.  Second 
Daughter  is  ^practising  the  overture  to  "  Tannhduser  ".  Wife  comes 
and  goes  in  the  background. 

Mother. — ^What's  that  you're  playing? 

First  Daughter. — Oh  Grandmamma!  The  overture  to  Tann^ 
hduser. 

Mother.— O  Tannenbaum  is  another  pretty  piece. 

Wife  {Entering). — It's  time  I  began  to  grill  the  chops. 

First  Daughter. — Oh,  not  yet.  Mamma. 

Wife. — ^No,  it's  not  time  yet  to  grill  the  chops  {Goes  out.) 

Mother. — ^What  are  you  embroidering  there.? 

First  Daughter. — The  carpet  slippers,  Grandmamma. 

Wife  {Coming  to  Mother). — To-day  we  have  mutton  chops 
for  dinner. 

Mother. — ^Have  you  begun  grilling  them? 

Wife. — Plenty  of  time.     It's  not  twelve  o'clock  yet. 

First  Daughter. — Not  nearly  twelve.  Mamma. 

Wife. — ^No,  not  nearly  twelve.  ^ 

Mother. — ^When  he  comes,  it  will  be  twelve. 

Wife. — He's  not  due  yet. 

First  Daughter. — When  Father  comes,  it  will  be  twelve  o'clock. 
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Wife. — ^Yc8  {goes  out) 

Second  Daughter  (Stops  playing j  listens). — Is  that  Father? 

First  Daughter  {Listens). — Father? 

fFife  {Enters). — Is  that  my  husband? 

Mother. — Is  that  my  son? 

Cashier  {Enters j  hangs  up  hat  and  cloak.) 

Wife. — ^Where  have  you  been? 

Cashier. — In  the  graveyard. 

Mother. — ^Has  somebody  died  suddenly? 

Cashier  {Patting  her  on  the  back). — ^You  can  have  a  sudden 
death,  but  not  a  sudden  burial. . 

Wife. — ^Where  have  you  come  from  ? 

Cashier. — Out  of  the  grave.  I  burrowed  through  the  clods 
with  my  forehead.  See,  here's  a  lump  of  ice.  It  was  a  big 
struggle  to  get  through.  Quite  hard  work.  You  notice  IVc 
dirtied  my  hands.  You  want  long  lingers  to  work  your  way 
through,  for  you  lie  there  deep  embedded. — In  a  lifetime  they 
shovel  lots  of  earth  over  you.  They  overturn  mountains  on  your 
head — all  the  dustmen  and  scavengers — like  a  great  rubbish- 
shoot.  The  dead  men  lie  three  yards  under  the  soil,  but  the 
living  are  always  being  buried  deeper,  deeper  down. 

Wife. — ^You're  frozen  from  head  to  foot. 

Cashier. — Thawed.  Shaken  by  storms,  like  the  Spring. 
The  wind  whistled  and  roared;  it  plucked  the  flesh  from  me,  and 
my  bones  sat  naked,  knuckles  and  ribs — bleached  in  a  twinkling. 
A  rattling  boneyard!  At  last  the  sun  melted  me  together  again; 
from  the  soles  of  my  feet  upward.    And  here  I  stand. 

Mother. — Did  you  say  you  had  been  out  in  the  open  air? 

Cashier. — In  deep  dungeons.  Mother!  In  bottomless  pits 
beneath  monstrous  towers;  deafened  by  clanking  chains,  blinded 
by  darkness! 

Wife. — ^The  bank  must  be  closed  to-day.  The  manager's 
been  drinking  with  you.  •  Has  there  been  a  happy  event  in  his 
family? 

Cashier. — ^He  has  his  eye  on  a  new  mistress.  An  Italian 
beauty,  in  silk  and  furs, — from  the  land  of  orange-blossoms. 
Wrists  like  polished  ivory.  Black  tresses — olive  complexion. 
Diamonds.     Real — all  real. 

Tus-tus-the  rest  sounds  like  Canaan.  Fetch  me  an  atlas. 
Tus-Canaan.  Is  that  right?  Is  there  an  island  of  that  name? 
A  mountain?    A  swamp?    Geography  can  tell  us  everything,  j^ 
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But  he'll  burn  his  fingers.  He'll  have  a  nasty  fall.  He'll 
be  brushed  away  like  a  cinder.  There  he  lies — sprawling  on  the 
carpet — legs  in  the  air — our  fat  little  manager! 

Wife. — Is  the  bank  still  open.^ 

Cashier. — ^Always,  wife.  Prisons  are  never  closed.  The 
procession  of  customers  is  endless.  One  at  a  time  they  hop 
through  the  open  door,  like  sheep  into  a  shambles.  Inside  they 
stand  closely  wedged  together.  There's  no  escaping,  unless  you 
make  a  saucy  jump  over  all  the  backs! 

Mother. — ^Your  coat's  torn. 

Cashier. — ^And  look  at  my  hat!    A  tramp  would  never  own  it.. 

Second  Daughter. -^The  lining's  all  tattered. 

Cashier. — ^Feel  in  my  pockets.     Left — right. 

Cashier.— Well} 

Daughters. — ^Your  cuffs. 

Cashier. — But  no  sleeve-links.  I  took  them  out.  A  triumph 
of  coolness. — ^Hat  and  coat  were  bound  to  go  to  tatters  in  those 
leaps  from  back  to  back.  The  other  beasts  grab  at  you,  clutch 
you  with  their  horny  feet.  Silence  in  the  pen !  Order  in  the  fold ! 
Equal  rights  for  all !  But  one  jump  for  dear  life,  and  you're  out  of 
the  sweating,'* jostling  crowd.  One  bold  stroke — and  here  I  am^ 
Behind  me  nothing  and  before  me — ^what? 

{He  looks  around  him.) 

Wife  {Stares  at  him.) 

Mother  {Half  whispering). — ^He's  ill. 

Wife  {Goes  quickly  toward  the  door  on  the  right.) 

Cashier  {Stops  her.  To  one  of  the  Daughters). — Fetch  my 
jacket.  {To  the  other)  My  slippers.  {To  the  first)  My  cap.  (To 
the  other)     My  pipe. 

{All  are  brought.) 

Mother. — ^You  oughtn't  to  smoke,  when  you've  already  been- 

Wife  {Motioning  her  to  be  silent). — Shall  I  give  you  a  light .^ 

Cashier  {In  jacket^  slippers^  and  embroidered  skull^capy  with 
pipe  in  handy  seats  himself  comfortably  at  the  table). — Light  up! 

Wife  {Anxiously). — Does  it  draw.? 

Cashier  {Looking  into  pipe). — I  shall  have  to  send  it  for  a 
thorough  cleaning.  There  must  be  some  bits  of  stale  tobacco  in. 
the  stem.     I  oughtn't  to  have  to  pull  so  hard. 

Wife. —Shall  I  take  it  now.? 
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Cashier. — No,  leave  it.  (Blowing  great  smoke-clouds)  It 
draws  after  a  fashion.     {To  Second  Daughter)  Play  something. 

Second  Daughter  {At  a  sign  from  her  Mother y  sits  at  piano  and 
flays.) 

Cashier. — ^What  piece  is  that.^ 

Second  Daughter. — Overture  to  Tannhduser. 

Cashier  {Nods  approval.  To  First  Daughter). — ^Are  you 
sewing  or  darning? 

First  Daughter. — ^Working  your  carpet-slippers,  Papa. 

Cashier.— Good.    And  you,  Grandma  ? 

Mother  {Feeling  the  universal  dread). — I  was  just — ^just  having 
forty  winks. 

Cashier. — Forty  winks.     In  peace  and  quiet. 

Mother. — Yes,  my  life  is  quiet  now. 

Cashier  {To  Wife).— And  you.  Wife? 

Wife. — I  was  going  to  grill  the  chops . 

Cashier  {Nodding). — The  cook. 

fFife. — ni  grill  yours  now  {Goes  out.) 

Cashier  {Nodding  as  before). — The  cook. 

Cashier  {To  First  Daughter). — Open  wide  the  doors. 

{First  Daughter  opens  doors  in  background;  on  the  right  the 
Wife  is  seen  busily  employed  at  her  kitchen  range^  on  the  left  is  a 
hedroom  with  twin  beds.) 

Wife  {In  the  kitchen  doorway). — Are  you  too  warm  in  there? 

She  returns  to  her  task.) 

Cashier  {Looking  round  him). — Grandmother  nodding  in  an 
arm  chair.  Daughters:  one  busy  with  embroidery,  the  other 
playing  the  piano.  Wife  at  cooking-range.  Build  four  walls 
•about  this  scene,  and  you  have  a  family  life. — Comfortable,  cosy, 
<X)ntented.  Mother — son — grandchildren  under  one  roof.  The 
magic  of  familiar  things, — the  household  spell.  Let  it  work. 
Parlour  with  table  and  hanging  lamp.  Window  with  geraniums. 
Piano,  music  stool.  Hearth — ^home  fires  burning.  Kitchen,  daily 
bread.  Chops  for  dinner.  Bedroom,  four-poster — in — out.  The 
magic  of  familiar  things.  Then  one  day — on  your  back,  stiff  and 
white.  The  table  pushed  back  against  the  wall — cake  and  wine. 
In  the  middle  a  slanting  yellow  coffin — screw  lid,  adjustable  stand. 
A  band  of  crepe  hangs  round  the  lamp — the  piano  stands  un- 
touched for  a  year — 

Second  Daughter  {Stops  playing  and  runs  sobbing  into  the 
hitchen.) 

Wife  {On  the  threshold). — She*s  still  practising  the  new  piece. 
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Mother. — Why  doesn't  she  try  something  simpler? 

Cashier  (Knocks  out  his  pipe^  begins  putting  on  his  hat  and 
overcoat.) 

fFijfe. — ^Are  you  going  to  the  bank?  Have  you  an  appoint- 
ment there? 

Cashier. — Not  at  the  bank. 

fVife. — ^Then  where  must  you  go? 

Cashier. — ^Where  must  I  go?  That's  a  hard  question,  wife. 
I've  climbed  down  from  windswept  trees  to  look  for  an  answer. 
This  was  my  first  call.  It  was  bound  to  be  the  first.  Warm  and 
cosy,  this  nest  of  yours;  I  won't  deny  its  good  points;  but  it 
doesn't  stand  the  final  test.  No!  The  answer  is  clear.  This  is 
not  a  halting-place,  but  a  signpost;  the  road  leads  further  on. 

(He  is  now  fully  dressed.) 

Wife  (Distraught). — ^Husband,  how  wild  you  look! 

Cashier. — ^Like  a  tramp,  as  I  told  you.  Never  mind.. 
Better  a  ragged  wayfarer  than  an  empty  road! 

Wife. — But  it's  just  dinner  time. 

Cashier. — I  smell  mutton  chops. 

Mother. — ^And  you're  going  out,  just  before  a  meal! 

Cashier. — Full  stomach,  drowsy  wits. 

Mother  (Beats  the  air  suddenly  with  her  armsj  and  falls  sense- 
less.) 

First  Daughter. — Grandmamma — 

Second  Daughter  (From  the  kitchen). — Grandmamma! 

(Both  fall  on  their  knees  beside  her.) 

Wife  (Stands  motionless.) 

Cashier  (Going  to  Mother's  chair). — She  dies  because  a  man 
goes  out  of  the  house  before  a  meal.  (He  brushes  the  Daughters 
aside  and  regards  the  body.)  Grief?  Mourning?  Overflowing 
tears  ?  Are  the  bonds  drawn  too  close  for  these ?  Mother  and  son ! 
Are  they  so  tightly  knit  that  the  very  pain  is  clenched,  the  very 
suffering  numbed,  when  they  are  torn  apart?  (He  pulls  the  roll 
of  banknotes  out  of  his  pocket  and  weighs  it  in  his  hjand^  then  shakes 
his  head  and  puts  the  money  away.)  Pain  brings  no  paralysis. 
The  eyes  are  dry,  but  the  mind  runs  on.  There's  no  time  to  lose, 
if  my  day  is  to  be  well  spent.  We  must  take  the  road.  (He  lays 
his  well-worn  purse  on  the  table,)  Provide  for  yourselves.  There's 
money  honestly  earned.  That  may  be  worth  remertlbering.  Do 
your  best  with  it. 

(He  goes  out  on  the  right.) 

Wife  (Stands  motionless.) 
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Daughters  (Bend  over  the  dead  Mother.) 

Bank  Manager  {Coming  through,  the  open  doorway). — Is  your 
husband  at  home?  Has  your  husband  been  here?  I  have  to 
bring  you  the  painful  news  that  he  has  absconded.  We  missed 
him  some  hours  ago;  since  then  we  have  been  into  his  books. 
The  sum  involved  is  sixty  thousand  marks  deposited  by  the 
Building  Society.  So  far  IVe  refrained  from  making  the  matter 
public,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  come  to  his  senses  and  return. 
This  is  my  last  attempt.  You  see  IVe  made  a  personal  calL 
Has  your  husband  been  here?  {He  looks  round  hintj  and  observes 
jacket^  pipej  etc.)  It  looks  as  though  {His  glance  lights  upon  the 
group  at  the  window.  He  nods)  I  see  that  affairs  have  already 
reached  an  advanced  stage.  In  that  case — {He  shrugs  his 
shoulders^  puts  on  his  hat)  It  remains  only  to  express  my  private 
sympathy,  you  can  rely  on  that.  The  rest  must  take  its  course. 
{He  leaves.) 

Daughters  {Coming  to  Wife). — ^Mother — 

Wife  {Savagely). — Don't  screech  in  my  ears!  Don't  stand 
gaping  at  me!  Who  are  you  ?  What  do  you  want?  Ugly  brats, 
monkey-faces — ^What  have  you  to  do  with  me?  {Breaking  down) 
My  husband  has  left  me! 

Daughters  {Stand  shyly y  holding  hands.) 

Scene  V 

Velodrome  during  a  cycle  race  meeting.  Arc  lamps.  Jewish 
gentlemen^  stewards  come  and  go.  They  are  all  alike;  little  ani- 
mated  figures  in  dinner  jackets y  with  silk  hats  tilted  back  and  bino- 
culars slung  in  leather  cases.  Whistlings  cat-calls^  and^a  restless 
hum  from  the  crowded  tiers  of  spectators.  Music.  In]  the^pack^ 
ground^  a  wooden  bridge  or  raised  platform. 

First  Gentleman  {Entering). — Is  everything  ready? 

Second  Gentleman. — See  for  yourself. 

First  Gentleman  {Looking  through  glasses). — ^The  palms — 

Second  Gentleman. — What's  the  matter  with  the  palms? 

First  Gentleman. — I  thought  as  much ! 

Second  Gentleman. — But  what's  wrong  with  them? 

First  Gentleman. — Who  arranged  them  like  that? 

Third  Gentleman. — Perfect  madness! 

Second  Gentleman. — ^Upon  my  soul,  you're  right! 

First  Gentleman. — Was  nobody  responsible  for  arranging 
them? 
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Third  Gentleman. — Ridiculous.     Simply  ridiculous. 

First  Gentleman. — ^Whoever  it  was,  he*s  as  blind  as  a  bat! 

Third  Gentleman. — Or  fast  asleep. 

Second  Gentleman. — Asleep,  you  say.^  But  this  is  only  the 
fourth  night  of  the  race. 

First  Gentleman. — ^The  palm-tubs  must  be  pushed  on  one  side. 

Second  Gentleman. — Shall  I  give  the  order? 

First  Gentleman. — Right  against  the  wall.  There  must  be  a 
clear  view  of  the  course. 

Third  Gentleman. — ^And  of  the  royal  box. 

Second  Gentleman. — I'll  come  with  you.  {They  all  go  out.) 

Fourth  Gentleman  {Enters j  fires  a  pistol  shoty  then  zvithdraws.) 

Fifth  Gentleman  {Enters  with  a  red  lacquered  megaphone.) 

Third  Gentleman. — ^How  much  is  the  prize?  i  *'i*x.^LIC  LIEJR/^ 

Fifth  Gentleman. — Eighty  marks.     Fifty  to  the  winner,  thirtyiHJNCJ^  JNOl 
to  the  second. 

First  Gentleman  {Re-enters). — ^Three  times  round,  no  more. 
We're  tiring  them  out. 

Fourth  Gentleman  {Through  megaphone). — A  prize  is  offered 
of  eighty  marks  for  the  next  race.  The  winner  to  receive  fifty 
marks,  the  second  thirty  marks.     {Applause.) 

Second  and  Third  Gentlemen  {Return,  one  carrying  a  red  flag.) 

First  Gentleman. — ^Now  we  can  get  them  off. 

Second  Gentleman. — ^Not  yet.  Number  seven  has  a  new 
mount. 

First  Gentleman. — Off! 

Second  Gentleman  {Lowers  his  red  flag,  then  goes  out.) 

{The  race  begins.  Rising  and  falling  volume  of  applause j 
with  silent  intervals.) 

Third  Gentleman. — The  one  on  the  left  moves  well. 

Fourth  Gentleman. — ^The  other's  only  waiting  his  chance. 

Fifth  Gentleman. — ^We  shall  see  some* sport  presently. 

Third  Gentleman. — ^The  riders  are  pretty  excited. 

Fourth  Gentleman. — ^And  no  wonder. 

Fifth  Gentleman. — Depend  upon  it,  the  championship  will 
be  settled  to-night. 

Third  Gentleman. — ^The  Americans  are  still  fresh. 

Fifth  Gentleman. — Our  lads  will  hustle  them. 

Fourth  Gentleman. — Let's  hope  our  visitor  will  see  a  popular 
victory. 

First  Gentleman  {Looking  through  glasses). — ^The  box  is  still 
empty. 
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(Outburst  of  applause.) 

Third  Gentleman. — ^The  result! 

Voice. — Prizes  in  cash — fifty  marks  No.  ii,  thirty  marks  for 
No.  4. 

Second  Gentleman  {Enters  with  Cashier.  The  latter  is  in 
evening  clothes^  with  silk  hatj  patent  shoeSy  gloves,  cloak,  his  beard 
trimmed,  his  hair  carefully  brushed.) 

Cashier. — ^Just  explain  the  idea  of  the  thing — 

Second  Gentleman. — I'll  introduce  you  to  the  stewards. 

Cashier. — ^My  name  is  no  concern  of  anybody's. 

Second  Gentleman. — But  you  have  a  right  to  be  introduced  to 
the  management. 

Cashier. — I  prefer  to  remain  incognito. 

Second  Gentleman. — ^You're  a  good  sportsman. 

Cashier. — I  know  nothing  about  it.  What  are  they  doing 
down  there?  I  can  see  a  round  track  with  a  bright  moving  line, 
like  a  snake.  Here  and  there  one  joins  in;  another  falls  out. 
Why  is  that? 

Second  Gentleman. — The  riders  race  in  pairs.  While  one 
partner  is  pedalling — 

Cashier. — ^The  other  blockhead  sleeps? 

Second  Gentleman. — ^He  undergoes  massage. 

Cashier. — And  you  call  that  a  relay  race? 

Second  Gentleman. — Certainly. 

Cashier. — It  might  as  well  be  called  a  relay  rest. 

First  Gentleman  {Approaching). — Aheml  The  enclosure  is 
reserved  for  the  management. 

Second  Gentleman. — This  gentleman  oflFers  a  prize  of  a 
thousand  marks. 

First  Gentleman  {Change  of  tone). — Allow  me  to  introduce  my- 
self. 

Cashier. — On  no  account. 

Second  Gentleman. — ^The  gentleman  wishes  to  preserve  his 
incognito. 

Cashier. — Impenetrably. 

Second  Gentleman. — I  was  just  explaining  the  sport  to  him. 

Cashier. — ^Yes,  don't  you  find  it  funny? 

First  Gentleman. — How  do  you  mean  ? 

Cashier. — Why,  this  relay  rest. 

Fourth  Gentleman. — ^A  prize  of  a  thousand  marks  then.  For 
how  many  circuits  of  the  course? 

Cashier. — As  many  as  you  please. 
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Fourth  Gentleman. — How  much  shall  we  allot  to  the  winner? 

Cashier. — ^That's  your  affair. 

Fourth  Gentleman. — Eight  hundred  and  two  hundred. 
{Through  the  megaphone)  An  anonymous  gentleman  offers  the 
following  prizes  for  a  race  of  ten  circuits;  eight  hundred  marks  to 
the  winner,  two  hundred  marks  to  the  second;  one  thousand 
marks  in  all.  {Loud  applause.) 

Second  Gentleman. — But  tell  me,  if  the  sport  only  tickles  you, 
why  do  you  offer  such  a  big  prize  ? 

Cashier. — Because  it  works  like  magic. 

Second  Gentleman. — On  the  pace  of  the  riders,  you  mean  i 

Cashier. — Rubbish. 

Third  Gentleman  {Entering). — ^Are  you  the  gentleman  who  is 
o£Fering  a  thousand  marks? 

Cashier. — In  five  mark  notes. 

Second  Gentleman. — ^That  would  take  too  long  to  count — 

Cashier. — ^Watch  me. 

{He  pulb  out  a  roll  of  banknotes^  slips  off  the  elastic  bandy 
moistens  his  finger  and  counts  rapidly.) 
That's  one  bundle  the  less. 

Second  Gentleman. — I  see  you're  an  expert. 

Cashier. — A  mere  detail,  sir.  {Handing  him  the  money) 
Accept  delivery. 

Second  Gentleman. — ^With  acknowledgments. 

Fifth  Gentleman  (Approaching). — ^Wherc  is  the  gentleman? 
Allow  me  to  introduce — 

Cashier. — Certainly  not. 

Third  Gentleman  {With  red  flag). — I  shall  give  the  start. 

{General  movement  to  the  platform.) 

Fifth  Gentleman. — ^Now  we  shall  see  a  tussle  for  the  champion- 
ship. 

Third  Gentleman  (Joining  group). — All  the  cracks  are  in  the 
race. 

Fourth  Gentleman. — Off! 

(Outburst  of  applause.) 

Cashier  (Taking  First  and  Second  Gentlemen  by  the  collars 
and  turning  them  round). — ^Now  Pll  answer  your  question  for  you. 
Look  up! 

Second  Gentleman. — ^But  you  must  keep  your  eye  gn  the  track, 
and  watch  the  varying  course  of  the  struggle — 

Cashier. — Childish,  this  sport.  One  rider  must  win  because 
the  others  lose — ^Look  up,  I  say!    It's  there,  among  the  crowd, 
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that  the  magic  works.  The  wine  ferments  in  this  vast  barrel  of 
spectators.  The  frothing  is  least  at  the  bottom,  among  the  well- 
bred  public  in  the  stalls.  There  you  see  nothing  but  looks — but 
what  looks!  Round  stares.  Eyes  of  cattle. — One  row  higher 
the  bodies  sway  and  vibrate,  the  limbs  begin  to  dance.  A  few 
cries  are  heard.  Your  respectable  middle  class . — ^Higher  still  all 
veils  are  dropped.  A  wild  fanatic  shout,  a  bellowing  nakedness,  a 
gallery  of  passions. — Just  look  at  that  group!  Five  times  en- 
twined; live  heads  dancing  on  one  shoulder,  five  pairs  of  arms  beat- 
ing time  across  one  howling  breast!  At  the  heart  of  this  monster 
is  a  single  man.  He's  being  crushed — ^mangled — thrust  over  the 
parapet!  His  hat,  crumpled,  falls  through  the  rising  smoke — 
flutters  into  the  middle  balcony,  lights  upon  a  lady's  bosom.  She 
pays  no  heed.  There  it  rests  daintily — so  daintily!  She'll  never 
notice  the  hat;  she'll  go  to  bed  with  it;  year  in,  year  out,  she'll 
carry  this  hat  upon  her  breast! 

{The  applause  swells.) 

First  Gentleman. — The  Dutchman  is  putting  on  a  spurt. 

Cashier. — The  middle  row  joins  in  the  shout.  An  alliance  has 
been  made;  the  hat  has  done  the  trick.  The  lady  crushes  it . 
against  the  rails.  Pretty  lady,  your  bosom  will  show  the  marks 
of  this!  There's  no  help  for  it.  Madness  to  struggle.  The 
throng  presses  you  against  the  rails,  and  you  itfust  yield.  You 
must  grant  all. — 

Second  Gentleman. — ^Do  you  know  the  lady.^ 

Cashier. — See  now,  the  five  up  there  have  thrust  their  one 
over  the  balustrade.  He  swings  free,  he  loosens  his  hold,  he  drops, 
he  sails  down  into  the  stalls.  What  has  become  of  him? 
Vanished!  Swallowed,  stifled,  absorbed!  A  raindrop  in  a  mael- 
strom! 

First  Gentleman. — ^The  Hamburger  is  making  up  ground. 

Cashier. — ^The  stalls  are  frantic.  The  falling  man  has  set  up 
contact.  Restraint  can  go  to  the  devil!  Dinner-jackets  quiver. 
Shirt  fronts  begin  to  split.  Studs  fly  in  all  directions.  Lips  are 
parted,  jaws  are  rattling.  Above  and  below — all  distinctions  are 
lost.  Chie  universal  yell  from  every  tier.  Pandemonium. 
Oimax. 

Second  Gentleman  {Turning). — Htf  wins!  He  wins!  The 
German  wins!  what  do  you  say  to  that? 

Cashier. — Stuff  and  nonsense! 

Second  Gentleman. — ^A  marvellous  spurt! 

Cashier. — ^Marvellous  trash! 
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First  Gentleman  {About  to  leave). — ^We'U  just  make  certain — 

Cashier  {Holding  him  back). — ^Have  you  any  doubts  about  it? 

Second  Gentleman. — The  German  was  leading,  but — 

Cashier. — ^Never  mind  that,  if  you  please.  {Pointing  to  the 
audience)  Up  there  you  have  the  staggering  fact.  Watch  the 
supreme  effort,  the  last  dizzy  height  of  accomplishment.  From 
stalls  to  gallery  one  seething  flux,  dissolving  the  individual, 
recreating — ^passion!  Differences  melt  away,  veils  of  nakedness 
are  stripped;  passion  rules! — ^Look  from  this  window,  it's  a  sight 
worth  seeing. — Gates  and  barriers  vanish  in  smoke.  The  trum- 
pets blare  and  the  walls  come  tumbling  down.  No  restraint,  no 
modesty,  no  motherhood,  no  childhood — nothing  but  passion! 
There's  the  real  thing.  That's  worth  the  search.  That  justifies 
the  price! 

Third  Gentleman  {Entering). — ^The  ambulance  column  is 
working  splendidly. 

Cashier. — Is  the  man  hurt  who  fell? 

Third  Gentleman. — Crushed  flat. 

Cashier. — ^There  must  be  dead,  where  many  live  in  fever. 

Fourth  Gentleman  {Through  megaphone). — Result:  eight  hun- 
dred marks  won  by  number  two;  two  hundred  marks  by  number 
one.     {Wild  applause.) 

Fifth  Gentleman. — The  riders  are  tired  out. 

Second  Gentleman. — ^You  could  see  the  pace  dropping. 

Third  Gentleman. — They  need  rest. 

Cashier. — I've  another  prize  to  offer. 

First  Gentleman. — Presently,  sir. 

Cashier. — ^No  interruptions,  no  delays. 

Second  Gentleman. — ^We  must  give  the  riders  a  chance  to 
recover. 

Cashier. — ^Bah!  Don't  talk  to  me  of  th6se  fools!  Look  at 
the  public,  blazing  with  excitement.  This  power  musn't  be 
wasted.  We'll  feed  the  flames;  you  shall  see  them  leap  into  the 
sky.     I  offer  fifty  thousand  marksl 

Second  Gentleman. — ^Are  you  serious? 

Third  Gentleman. — How  much  did  you  say? 

Cashier. — Fifty  thousand.     Everything. 

Third  Gnetleman. — It's  an  unheard-of  sum — 

Cashier. — The  effect  will  be  unheard-of.  Warn  your  am- 
bulance men  on  every  floor. 

First  Gentleman. — ^We  accept  your  offer.  The  contest  shall 
begin  as  soon  as  the  box  is  occupied. 
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Second  Gentleman — Capital  idea ! 

Third  Gentleman. — Excellent! 

Fourth  Gentleman. — ^This  is  a  profitable  visitor. 

Fifth  Gentleman  (Digging  him  in  the  ribs). — ^A  paying  guest. 

Cashier  (To  First  Gentleman). — ^What  do  you  mean — as 
soon  as  the  box  is  occupied. 

First  Gentleman. — ^We'll  talk  over  the  conditions  in  the  com- 
mittee room.  I  suggest  thirty  thousand  to  the  winner;  fifteen 
thousand  to  the  second;  five  thousand  to  the  third. 

Third  Gentleman  (Gloomily). — Downright  waste,  I  call  it. 

Fifth  Gentleman. — ^The  sport's  ruined  for  good  and  all. 

First  Gentleman. — Directly  the  box  is  occupied. 

First  Gentleman  (All  go  out  leaving  Cashier  alone.  Enter 
Salvation  Lass.     Laughter  and  cat-calls  from  some  spectators.) 

Salvation  Lass. — ^The  War  Cry;  ten  pfennigs,  sir. 

Cashier. — Presently,  presently. 

Salvation  Lass. — ^TTie  War  Cry,  sir. 

Cashier. — ^What  trash  are  you  hawking  there  .^ 

Salvation  Lass. — The  War  Cry,  sir. 

Cashier. — ^You're  too  late.     Here  the  battle's  in  full  swing. 

Salvation  Lass  (Shaking  tin  box). — Ten  pfennigs,  sir. 

Cashier. — ^Will  you  start  a  war  for  ten  pfennigs  ? 

Salvation  Lass. — Ten  pfennigs,  sir. 

Cashier. — Fm  paying  a  war-bill  of  fifty  thousand  marks. 

Salvation  Lass. — ^Ten  pfennigs. 

Cashier. — ^Yours  is  a  wretched  scuffle.  I  only  subscribe  to 
pitched  battles. 

Salvation  Lass. — ^Ten  pfennigs. 

Cashier. — IVe  only  bank  notes  on  me. 

Salvation  Lass. — ^Ten  pfennigs. 

Cashier. — Bank — 

Salvation  Lass. — Ten — 

Cashier  (Seizing  megaphone^  bellows  at  her  throughit). — Bank- 
notes!   Banknotes!! 

(Salvation  Lass  goes  out.  Handclapping  and  hoarse  laughter 
from  the  spectators.     Many  gentlemen  enter.) 

Fourth  Gentleman. — Would  you  care  to  announce  your  offer 
yourself.? 

Cashier. — No,  Fm  a  spectator.  (Handing  him  the  mega- 
phone) You  shall  speak.  You  shall  communicate  the  final 
shock. 
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* 

Fourth  Gentleman  {Through  the  megaphone). — ^A  new  prize  is 
offered  by  the  same  anonymous  gentleman.  {Cries  of  ^^BravoV*) 
The  total  sum  is  fifty  thousand  marks.  {Deafening  applause)  Five 
thousand  marks  to  the  third.  Fifteen  thousand  to  the  seconds 
The  winner  to  receive  thirty  thousand  marks.  {Ecstasy.) 

Cashier  {Stands  aparty  nodding  his  head). — ^There  we  have  it* 
The  pinnacle.  The  summit.  The  climbing  hope  fulfilled.  The 
roar  of  a  Spring  gale.  The  breaking  wave  of  a  human  tide.  All 
bonds  are  burst.  Up  with  the  veils — down  with  the  shams! 
Humanity — free  humanity,  high  and  low,  untroubled  by  class, 
unfettered  by  manners.  Unclean,  but  free.  That's  a  reward  for 
my  imprudence.  {Pulling  out  a  bundle  of  notes)  I  can  pay  with  a 
good  heart! 

{Sudden  silence.  The  gentlemen  have  taken  off  their  silk  hats 
and  stand  with  bowed  heads.) 

Fourth  Gentleman  {Coming  to  Cashier). — If  you'll  hand  me 
the  money,  we  can  have  the  race  for  your  prize  immediately. 

Cashier. — ^What's  the  meaning  of  this.^ 

Fourth  Gentleman. — Of  what,  my  dear  sir? 

Cashier. — Of  this  sudden  unnatural  silence  everywhere? 

Fourth  Gentleman. — ^Unnatural?  Not  at  all.  His  Royal 
Highness  has  just  entered  his  box. 

Cashier. — Highness — the  royal  box — the  house  full — 

Fourth  Gentleman. — ^Your  generous  patronage  comes  at  the 
most  opportune  moment — 

Cashier. — ^Thank  you !     I  don't  intend  to  waste  my  money. 

Fourth  Gentleman. — ^What  do  you  mean? 

Cashier. — I  find  the  sum  too  large — as  a  subscription  to  the 
Society  of  Hunchbacks! 

Fourth  Gentleman. — But  pray  explain — 

Cashier. — ^This  glowing  fire  extinguished — trodden  out  by  the 
patent-leather  boot  of  his  Highness!  You  take  me  for  crazy,  if 
you  think  I  will  throw  one  single  penny  under  the  snouts  of  these 
grovelling  dogs,  these  crooked  lackeys!  A  kick  where  the  bend 
is  greatest,  that's  the  prize  they'll  get  from  me! 

Fourth  Gentleman. — But  the  prize  has  been  announced.  His 
Royal  Highness  is  in  his  box.  The  audience  is  showing  a  proper 
respect.     What  do  you  mean? 

Cashier. — If  you  don't  understand  my  words,  l^t  deeds  speak 
for  me! 

{With  a  violent  blow  he  crushes  the  other* s  silk  hat  down  upon  his 
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shoulders.     Leaves.     There  is  a  prevailing  silence  and  heads  are 
bowed  respectfully.) 

Scene  VI 

Private  supper  room  in  a  cabaret.  Darkness^  with  a  lighted 
doorway.     Subdued  dance  music. 

Waiter  {Opens  the  door,  and  switches  on  red  shaded  lamps.) 

Cashier  {Enters,  evening  clothes,  coat,  silk  muffler,  gold  headed 
bamboo  cane.) 

Waiter. — ^Will  this  room  suit  you,  sir? 

Cashier. — ^Well   enough. 

Waiter  {Takes  coat,  etc.) 

Cashier  {Turns  his  back  and  looks  into  a  mirror.) 

Waiter. — ^How  many  places  shall  I  lay,  sir? 

Cashier. — Twenty-four.  Fm  expecting  my  grandma,  my 
mamma,  my  wife  and  several  aunts.  The  supper  is  to  celebrate 
my  daughter's  confirmation. 

Waiter  {Stares  at  him.) 

Cashier  {To  the  other^s  reflection  in  the  mirror). — ^Donkey! 
Two  places!  Else  why  do  you  furnish  these  discreet  little  cabins 
with  a  sofa  and  a  dim  red  light? 

Waiter. — ^What  brand  would  you  prefer.^ 

Cashier, — Leave  that  to  me,  my  oily  frienrf.  I  shall  know 
which  flower  to  pluck  in  the  ball-room — round  or  slender,  a  bud  or 
a  full-blown  rose.  I  shall  not  require  your  invaluable  services. 
-No  doubt  they  are  invaluable — or  have  you  a  fixed  tariff? 

Waiter. — ^What  brand  of  champagne,  if  you  please? 

Cashier. — ^Ahem!    Grand  Marnier. 

Waiter. — That's    a    liqueur,    sir. 

Cashier. — ^Then  I  leave  it  to  you. 

Waiter. — ^Two  bottles  of  Pommery— extra  dry.  {Producing 
menu  card.)    And  for  supper? 

Cashier. — Pinnacles. 

Waiter. — Oeufs  poches  Bergere?  Poulet  grille?  Steak  de 
veau  truffe?  Parfait  de  foie  gras  en  croute?  Salade  coeur  de 
laitue? 

Cashier. — Pinnacles,  pinnacles  from  the  soup  to  the  savoury. 

Waiter. — Pardon? 

Cashier  {Tapping  him  on  the  nose). — A  pinnacle  is  the  point  of 
perfection — the  summit  of  a  work  of  art.  So  it  must  be  with  your 
pots  and  pans.    The  last  word  in  delicacy.    The  menu  of  menus 
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Fit  to  garnish  great  events.     It*s  your  affair,  my  friend;  Fm  not 
the  cook. 

Waiter  (Sets  a  large  menu-^ard  on  the  table), — It  will  be  served 
in  twenty  minutes. 

(He  re-arranges  glasses,  etc.  Heads  with  silken  masks  peep 
through  the  doorway.) 

Cashier  (Sees  them  in  the  mirror.  Shaking  a  warning  finger  at 
them). — ^Wait  my  mother!  Presently  I  shall  have  you  in  the  lamp- 
light! 

(The  masks  vanish,  giggling.) 

Waiter  (Hangs  a  notice  RESERVED  on  the  outside  of  the 
door,  then  withdraws  and  closes  it  behind  him.) 

Cashier  (Pushes  back  his  silk  hat,  takes  out  a  gold  cigarette  case, 
strikes  a  match,  sings). — "Tor-ea-dor,  Tor-ea-dor."  Queer,  how 
this  stuff  comes  to  your  lips.  A  man's  mind  must  be  cram  full 
of  it — cram  full.  Everything.  Toreador — Carmen — Caruso.  I 
read  all  this  somewhere — ^it  stuck  in  my  head.  There  it  lies,  piled 
up  like  a  snowdrift.  At  this  very  moment  I  could  give  a  history 
of  the  Bagdad  railway.  And  how  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Roumania  married  the  Czar's  second  daughter  Tatjana.  Well, 
well,  let  them  marry.  The  people  need  princes.  (Sings)  "Tat- 
tat-ja-na,  tat-ja-na-" 

(Twirling  his  cane,  he  goes  out.)   • 

Waiter  (Enters  with  bottles  on  ice.  Uncorks  them,  pours  out 
wine.    Leaves.) 

Cashier  (Re-enters,  driving  before  him  a  female  Mask  in  a 
harlequin* s  red  and  yellow  quartered  costume). — Fly,  moth!  Fly, 
moth! 

First  Mask  (Running  round  the  table). — Fizz!  (She  drinks 
both  of  the  filled  glasses,  and  throws  herself  on  the  sofa.)  Fizz! 

Cashier  (Pouring  out  more  wine). — Liquid  powder.  Load 
your  painted  body. 

First  Mask  (Drinking). — Fizz! 

Cashier. — Battery  mounted,  action  front. 

First  Mask. — Fizz! 

Cashier  (Putting  aside  the  bottles). — Loaded.  (Coming  to 
sofa). — ^Ready  to  fire. 

First  Mask  (Leans  drunkenly  toward  him.) 

Cashier  (Shaking  her  limp  arm). — ^Look  brighter,  moth. 

First  Mask  (Does  not  respond.)  •• 

Cashier. — ^You're  dizzy,  my  bright  butterfly.  YouVe  been 
licking  the  prickly  yellow  honey.    Open  your  wings,  enfold  me, 
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cover  me  up.  I'm  an  outlaw;  give  me  a  hiding-place;  open  your 
wings. 

First  Mask  (With  a  hiccough). — Fizz. 

Cashier. — No,  my  bird  of  paradise.     You  have  your  full  load. 

First  Mask. — Fizz. 

Cashier. — ^Not  another  drop,  or  you'll  be  tipsy.  Then  what 
would  you  be  worth  ? 

First  Mask. — Fizz. 

Cashier. — ^How  much  are  you  worth  .^  What  have  you  to 
offer? 

First  Mask. — Fizz. 

Cashier. — I  gave  you  that.     But  what  can  you  give  me? 

First  Mask  {Falls  asleep.) 

Cashier.— Hail  You'd  sleep  here,  would  you?  Little  wag! 
But  I've  no  time  for  the  joke;  I  find  it  too  tedious.  (He  rises j 
fills  a  glass  of  wine  and  throws  it  in  her  face.)  Good  morning  to  you ! 
The  cocks  are  crowing! 

First  Mask  {Leaping  to  her  feet). — Swine! 

Cashier. — A  quaint  name.  Unfortunately  I'm  travelling 
incognito,  and  can't  respond  to  the  introduction.  And  so,  my 
mask  of  the  well-known  snoutish  family — get  off  my  sofa! 

First  Mask. — I'll  make  you  pay  for  this! 

Cashier. — I've  paid  already.     It  was  cheap  at  the  price. 

First  Mask. — {Goes  ovt.) 

Cashier  {Drinks  champagne^  also  goes  out.) 

Waiter  {Enters  with  caviare;  collects  empty  glasses.     Exit.) 

Cashier  {Enters  with  two  black  Masks.) 

Second  Mask  {Slamming  the  door). — Reserved! 

Third  Mask  {At  the  /^W^).— Caviare! 

Second  Mask  {Running  to  her). — Caviare? 

Cashier. — Black  as  your  masks.  Black  as  yourselves.  Eat 
'^  ^P;  gobble  it,  cram  it  down  your  throats.  {Seating  himself 
between  them.)  Speak  caviare.  Sing  wine.  I've  no  use  for  your 
brains.  {He  pours  out  champagne  and  fills  their  plates.)  Not  one 
word  shall  you  utter.  Not  a  syllable,  not  an  exclamation.  You 
shall  be  dumb  as  the  fish  that  strewed  this  black  spawn  upon  the 
Black  Sea.  You  can  giggle,  you  can  bleat,  but  don't  talk  to  me. 
You  've  nothing  to  say.  You  've  nothing  to  shed  but  your  finery. 
Be  careful;   I've  made  one  clearance  already! 

Masks  {Look  at  one  anothery  sniggering.) 

Cashier  {Taking  Second  Mask  by  the  arm). — ^What  colour 
are  your  eyes  ?    Green — yellow  ?  ( Turning  to  Third  Mask.)    And 
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yours?  Blue — red?  A  play  of  glances  through  the  eye-holes. 
That  promises  well.     Come,  I'll  offer  a  beauty  prize ! 

Masks  {Laugh.) 

Cashier  {To  Second  Mask). — ^You're  the  pretty  one.  You 
struggle  hard,  but  wait!  Presently  PU  rip  up  your  curtain  and 
look  at  the  play! 

Second  Mask  {Breaks  away  from  him.) 

Cashier  {To  Third  Mask). — ^You  have  something  to  hide. 
Modesty's  your  lure.  You  dropped  in  here  by  chance.  You 
were  roving  in  search  of  adventure.  Well,  here's  your  adventurer! 
Off  with  your  mask! 

Third  Mask  {Slips  away  from  him.) 

Cashier. — Is  this  the  goal?  I  sit  here  trembling.  You've 
stirred  my  blood.  Now  let  me  pay.  {He  pulls  out  a  bundle  of 
notes  and  divides  it  between  them)  Pretty  mask,  this  for  your 
beauty.  Pretty  mask,  this  for  your  beauty.  {Holding  his  hand 
before  his  eyes)    One-two-threc ! 

Masks  {Lifts  their  dominoes.) 

Caskier  {Looking  at  them,  laughs  hoarsely). — Cover  them — 
cover  them  up !  {He  runs  round  the  table)  Monsters — ^horrors ! 
Out  with  you  this  minute — this  very  second  or  I'll — 

{He  lifts  his  cane.) 

Second  Mask. — But  you  told  us — 

Third  Mask. — ^You  wanted  us — 

Cashier. — I  want  to  get  at  you! 

Masks  {Run  out.) 

Cashier  {Shaking  himself,  drinks  champagne). — Sluts! 
{Leaves.) 

Waiter  {Enters  with  fresh  bottles.     {Leaves.) 

Cashier  {Kicks  the  door  open  and  enters  dancing  with  Fourth 
Mask,  a  Pierrette  in  a  domino  cloak  reaching  to  her  shoes.  He 
leaves  her  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  throws  himself  on  to 
the  sofa). — ^Dance! 

Fourth  Mask  {Stands  still.) 

Cashier. — Dance!  Spin  your  bag  of  bones.  Dance,  dance! 
Brains  are  nothing.  Beauty  doesn't  count.  Dancing's  the  thing, 
twisting,  whirling!    Dance,  dance,  dance! 

Fourth  Mask  {Comes  halting  to  the  table.) 

Cashier  {Waving  her  away). — No  interval,  no  interruptions. 
Dance! 

Fourth  Mask  {Stands  motionless.) 

Cashier. — Why  don't  you  leap  in  the  air?    Have  you  never 
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heard  of  Dervishes?  Dancing-men.  Men  while  they  dance^ 
corpses  when  they  cease.  Death  and  dancing — signposts  on  the 
road  of  life.    And  between  them — 

Salvation  Lass  {Enters.) 

Cashier. — ^Halleluja ! 

Salvation  Lass. — ^The  War  Cry! 

Cashier. — I  know — Ten  Pfennigs. 

Salvation  Lass  {Holds  out  her  box.) 

Cashier. — ^When  do  you  expect  me  to  jump  into  your  box? 

Salvation  Lass. — ^The  War  Cry. 

Cashier. — I  suppose  you  do  expect  it? 

Salvation  Lass. — Ten  pfennigs. 

Cashier. — ^When  will  it  be? 

Salvation  Lass. — Ten  pfennigs. 

Cashier. — So  you  mean  to  stick  to  my  coat-tails,  do  you  ? 

Salvation  Lass  {Shakes  her  box.) 

Cashier. — I'll  shake  you  off! 

Salvation  Lass  {Shakes  box.) 

Cashier. — Very  good,  then — {To  Mask)    Dance! 

Salvation  Lass  {Goes  out.) 

Fourth  Mask  {Comes  to  sofa.) 

Cashier. — ^Why  were  you  sitting  in  a  comer  of  the  ballroom, 
instead  of  dancing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor?  That  made  me  look 
at  you.  All  the  others  went  whirling  by,  and  you  were  motion- 
less. Why  do  you  wear  a  long  cloak,  when  they  are  dressed  like 
slender  boys? 

Fourth  Mask. — I  don't  dance. 

Cashier. — ^You  don't  dance  like  the  others. 

Fourth  Mask. — I  can't  dance. 

Cashier. — ^Not  to  music,  perhaps;  not  keeping  time.  You're 
right;  that's  too  slow.  But  you  can  do  other  dances.  You 
hide  something  under  your  cloak — your  own  particular  spring, 
not  to  be  cramped  by  steps  and  measures!  You  have  a  quicker 
movement — a  nimbler  leap.  {Pushing  everything  off  the  table) 
Here's  your  stage.  Jump  on  to  it.  A  boundless  riot  in  this 
narrow  circle.  Jump  now.  One  bound  from  the  carpet.  One 
effortless  leap — on  the  springs  that  are  rooted  in  your  joints. 
Jump.  Put  spurs  to  your  heels.  Arch  your  knees.  Let  your 
dress  float  free,  over  the  dancing  limbs! 

Fourth  Mask  {Nestling  closer  to  him  on  the  sofa). — I  can't 
dance. 
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Cashier. — ^You  lash  my  curiosity.  Do  you  know  what  price 
I  can  pay?     (Showing  her  a  roll  of  banknotes)    All  that! 

Fourth  Mask  {Takes  his  hand  and  passes  it  doton  her  leg). — 
You  see — I  can't 

Cashier  {Leafing  to  his  feet). — A  wooden  leg!  {He  seizes  the 
champagne  cooler  and  upsets  it  over  her)  V\\  water  it  for  you! 
We'll  make  the  buds  sprout! 

Fourth  Mask. — ^Now  you  shall  be  taught  a  lesson! 

Cashier. — I'm  out  to  learn! 

Fourth  Mask. — ^Just  wait!     {Goes  out.) 

Cashier  {Leaves)  {Puts  a  banknote  on  the  tabUy  takes  cloak  and 
stick.) 

(Guests  in  evening  dress  enter.) 
'      First  Guest.— Where  is  thtMlovr? 

Second  Guest. — ^We  should  like  a  closer  look  at  him. 

First  Guest. — A  blackguard  who  entices  away  our  girls — 

Second  Guest. — Stuffs  them  with  caviare — 

Third  Guest. — ^Drenches  them  in  champagne — 

Second  Guest. — ^And  then  insults  them! 

First  Guest. — ^WeMl  find  out  his  price — 

Second  Guest. — ^Where  is  he? 

Third  Guest. — Given  us  the  slip! 

Second  Guest. — ^Vamoosed! 

First  Guest. — ^He  smelt  trouble! 

Second  Guest. — ^The  place  was  too  hot  for  him. 

Third  Guest  {Finding  the  banknote). — ^A  thousand  mark  note! 

Second  Guest. — Good  God! 

First  Guest. — ^He  must  stink  of  money. 

Second  Guest.— Th3it*s  to  pay  the  bill. 

Third  Guest. — ^He's  bolted.     We'll  do  a  vanishing  trick   too. 

{He  pockets  the  money.) 

First  Guest. — That's  the  indemnity  for  our  girls. 

Second  Guest. — ^Now  let's  give  them  the  slip. 

Third  Guest.— Thef  re  all  drunk. 

First  Guest. — ^They'll  only  dirty  our  shirt-fronts  for  us. 

Second  Guest. — Let's  go  out  on  the  tiles. 

Third  Guest. — Bravo!  While  the  money  lasts!  Look  out,, 
here  comes  the  waiter! 

Waiter  {Entering  with  full  tray^  halts  dismayed.)^ 

First  Guest. — Are  you  looking  for  anyone? 

Second  Guest. — ^You  might  serve  him  under  the  table. 

{Laughter.) 
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Waiter  {In  an  outburst). — TTie  champagne — the  supper — the 
private  room — nothing  paid  for.  Five  bottles  of  Pommery,  two 
portions  of  caviare,  two  special  suppers — I  have  to  stand  for  every- 
thing. I've  a  wife  and  children.  Pve  been  four  months  out  of  a 
place,  on  account  of  a  weak  chest. —  You  won't  see  me  ruined, 
gentlemen  ? 

Third  Guest. — ^What  has  your  chest  to  do  with  us?  We  all 
have  wives  and  children. 

Second  Guest. — Did  we  bilk  you?    What  next? 

First  Guest. — But  what  is  this  place?  Where  are  we?  It 
seems  to  be  a  common  swindlers'  den.  And  you  lure  customers 
into  such  a  house!  We're  respectable  people  who  pay  for  their 
drinks.     {To  others)     What  do  you  say? 

Third  Guest  {After  changing  the  door-key  to  the  outer  side). — 
Look  on  the  floor  there.  You'll  find  our  bill  too!  {He  gives  the 
Waiter,  who  turns  round,  a  push  which  sends  him  sprawling.) 

Waiter  {Staggers ,  falls.) 

Gentlemen. — (All  go  out.) 

Waiter  {Rises,  runs  to  the  door,  finds  it  locked.  Beating  his 
Jists  on  the  panels.). — Let  me  out!  You  needn't  pay  me!  I'm 
going  into  the  river! 

Scene  VII 

Salvation  Army  hall,  seen  in  depth.  The  background  is  formed 
hy  a  yellow  curtain  embroidered  with  a  black  Cross,  the  height  of  a 
man.  In  front  of  this  stands  the  low  platform,  in  which  are  the 
penitent  form,  on  the  right,  and  the  band — trombones  and  kettle-- 
^rums — on  the  left. 

In  the  body  of  the  hall,  the  benches  are  crowded.  A  great 
hanging  lamp,  with  a  tangle  ofunresfor  electric  lighting,  is  above  the 
audience.  In  the  foreground,  on  the  right,  is  the  entrance.  Music. 
From  a  corner,  applause  and  laughter  centering  in  one  man. 

(Salvation  Lass,  goes  to  this  corner  and  sits  near  the  disturber. 
She  takes  his  hand  in  hers  and  whispers  to  him.) 

Voice  {From  the  further  side). — ^Move  up  closer.  Be  careful, 
Bill!    Ha,  ha!    Move  up  there! 

(Salvation  Lass  goes  to  the  speaker,  a  young  workman:) 

Workman. — ^What  are  you  after? 

{Locks  at  him,  shaking  her  head  gravely.     Merriment.) 

Officer  {Woman  of  30,  coming  on  to  the  platform). — I've  a 
'question  to  ask  you  all. 
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Some  {Cry. — "Hush  ",  or  whistle  for  silence.) 

Others. — Speech — ^None  of  your  jaw! — ^Music! — ^The  band! 

Foice. — Begin! 

f'oice. — Stop! 

Officer. — ^Tell  me — why  are  you  sitting  crowded  there? 

Foice. — ^Why  not? 

Officer. — ^You're  packed  like  herrings  in  a  barrel.  You're 
ft.rhting  for  places — shoving  one  another  off  the  forms.  Yet  one 
bench  stands  empty. 

Foice. — ^Nothing  doing! 

Officer. — ^Why  do  you  sit  squeezing  and  crowding  there? 
Can't  you  see  it*s  a  nasty  habit?  Who  knows  his  next-door 
neighbour?  You  rub  shoulders  with  him,  you  press  your  knees 
against  his,  and  for  all  you  know  he  may  be  ill.  You  look  into  his 
face — and  perhaps  his  mind  is  full  of  murderous  thoughts.  I 
know  there  are  sick  men  and  criminals  in  this  hall.  So  I  give  you 
warning!  Mind  your  next  door  neighbour!  Beware  of  him! 
Those  benches  groan  under  sick  men  and  criminals! 

Foice. — ^Next  to  me? 

Foice. — Or  me? 

Officer. — I  give  you  this  word  of  advice:  steer  clear  of  your 
neighbour!  In^-this  asphalt  city,  disease  and  crime  are  every- 
where. Which  of  you  is  without  a  scab?  Your  skin  may  be 
smooth  and  white,  but  your  looks  give  you  away.  You  have  no 
eyes  to  see,  but  your  eyes  are  wide  open  to  betray  you.  You 
haven't  escaped  the  great  plague;  the  germs  are  too  powerful. 
You've  been  sitting  tco  long  near  bad  neighbours. — Come  up 
l:ere,  come  away  from  those  benches,  if  you  would  not  be  as  your 
neighbours  are  in  this  city  of  asphalt.  This  is  the  last  warning. 
Repent.  Repent.  Come  up  here,  come  to  the  penitent  form. 
Come  to  the  penitent  form,  come  to  the  penitent  form! 

{Music;  trombones  and  kettledrums.) 

Saltation  Lass  {Leads  in  Cashier.) 

Cashier  {In  evening  dresSj  arouses  some  notice.) 

Saltation  Lass  {Finds  Cashier  a  place  among  the  crowds  seats 
herself  next  to  him  and  explains  the  procedure.) 

Cashier  {Looks  around  him,  amused.) 

{Mvsic  ceases.     Ironical  applause.) 

Officer  {Coming  forward  again). — One  of  our  coThrades  will 
tell  you  how  he  found  his  way  to  the  penitent  form. 

First  Soldier  {A  young  man,  steps  on  to  the  platform.) 
Foice. — So  that's  the  mug!     {Some  laughter.) 
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First  Soldier. — I  want  to  tell  you  of  my  sin.  I  led  a  life  with- 
out giving  a  thought  to  my  soul.  I  cared  only  for  my  body.  I 
built  up  my  body  like  a  strong  high  wall;  the  soul  was  quite  hidden 
behind  it.  I  sought  for  glory  with  my  body,  and  made  broader 
the  shadow  in  which  my  soul  withered  away.  My  sin  was  sport. 
I  practised  it  without  a  moment's  pause  for  reflection.  I  be- 
came a  professional  cyclist.  I  was  vain  of  the  quickness  of  my 
feet  on  the  pedals,  and  the  strength  of  my  arms  on  the  handle-bars; 
I  forgot  everything  in  the  applause  of  the  spectators.  I  sent  out 
many  a  challenge;  I  won  many  a  prize.  My  name  was  printed 
on  every  hoarding;  my  portrait  was  in  all  the  papers.  I  was  in 
the  running  for  the  world  championship  ...  At  last  my  soul 
spoke  to  vcie.  Its  patience  was  ended.  I  met  with  an  accident. 
The  injury  was  net  fatal.  My  soul  wanted  to  leave  me  time  for 
repentance.  My  soul  left  me  strength  enough  to  rise  from  those 
benches  where  you  sit,  and  to  climb  up  here  to  the  penitent  form. 
There  my  soul  could  speak  to  me  in  peace.  What  it  told  me  I 
can't  tell  ycu  now.  It's  all  too  wonderful,  and  my  words  are  too 
weak  to  describe  it.  You  must  come  yourselves,  and  hear  the 
voice  speak  within  you!  (He  steps  down.) 
A  Man  {Laughs  obscenely.) 
Several  {Cry  "Hush!") 

Salvation  Lass  {To  Cashier,  in  a  low  voice). — ^Do  you  hear 
him.^ 

Cashier. — Let  me  alone. 

Officer  (Coming  forward). — ^YouVe  heard  our  comrade's 
testimony.  Can  anything  nobler  be  won  than  a  soul.^  And  it's 
quite  easy,  for  the  soul  is  there  within  you.  You've  only  to  give 
It  peace — once,  just  once.  The  soul  wants  to  sit  with  you  for  one 
quiet  hour.  Its  favorite  scat  is  on  this  form.  There  must  be  one 
among  you  who  sinned  like  our  comrade  here.  Our  comrade  will 
help  him.  The  way  has  been  opened  up.  So  come.  Come  to 
the  penitent  form.  Come  to  the  penitent  form.  Come  to  the 
penitent  form! 
{Silence.) 

First  Penitent  {Of  powerful  buildj  with  one  arm  in  a  slingy  rises 
in  a  corner  of  the  hall  and  makes  his  way  through   the  crowds, 
smiling  nervously.     He  mounts  the  platform.) 
Man  {Laughs  obscenely.) 

Another  {Indignantly). — ^Where  is  that  dirty  lout? 
Man  {Rises  abashed^  and  makes  his  way  toward  the  door.) 
Others— That's  the  fellow! 
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(Salvation  Lass,  hurries  to  soldier  and  leads  him  back  to  his 
place.) 

Voice  (Facetiously). — Oh,  let  me  go,  Angelina! 

Several  Others. — Bravo! 

First  Penitent  (On  the  platform). — In  this  city  of  asphalt  there's 
a  hall.  Inside  the  hall  is  a  cycle-track.  This  was  my  sin.  I  was 
a  rider  too.  I  was  a  starter  in  the  relay  races.  On  the  second 
night  I  met  with  a  collision.  I  was  thrown;  my  arm  was  broken. 
The  race  goes  hurrying  on,  but  I  am  at  rest.  I  have  time  to  reflect 
in  peace.  All  my  life  I  have  been  riding  hard  without  a  thought. 
I  want  to  think  of  everything.  (Loudly)  I  want  to  think  of  my 
sins  at  the  penitent  form! 

(Led  by  a  Soldier,  he  sinks  on  to  the  bench;  Soldier  remains  at 
his  side.) 

Officer. — ^A  soul  has  been  won ! 

(Music.  Soldiers  throughout  the  hall  stand  up  and  exult  with 
outstretched  arms.    Music  ceases.) 

Salvation  Lass  (To  Cashier). — ^Do  you  see  him.^ 

Cashier. — ^The  cycle  races. 

Salvation  Lass. — ^What  are  you  muttering? 

Cashier. — ^That's  my  affair.     My  affair. 

Salvation* Lass. — ^Are  you  ready? 

Cashier. — Hold  your  tongue. 

Officer  (Stepping  forward). — ^Another  comrade  will  testify. 

Man  (Hisses.) 

Others. — Be  quiet  there! 

Second  Soldier  (Girl,  mounts  the  platform). — ^Whose  sin  is  my 
sin?  I'll  tell  you  of  my  sin  without  shame.  I  had  a  wretched 
home,  if  you  could  call  it  a  home.  The  man  drank — ^he  was  not 
my  father.  The  woman — ^who  was  my  mother — ^went  with  smart 
gentlemen.  She  gave  me  all  the  money  I  wanted;  her  bully  gave 
me  all  the  blows — I  didn't  want.  (Laughter)  No  one  thought  of 
me;  least  of  all  did  I  think  of  myself.  So  I  became  a  lost  woman. 
I  was  blind  in  those  days,  I  couldn't  see  that  the  miserable  life  at 
home  was  only  meant  to  make  me  think  of  my  soul  and  dedicate 
myself  to  its  salvation.  One  night  I  learned  the  truth.  I  had  a 
gentleman  with  me,  and  he  asked  me  to  darken  the  room.  I 
turned  out  the  gas,  though  I  wasn't  used  to  such  ways.  Presently 
I  understood  why  he  had  asked  me;  for  there  was  aTdeformity  at 
my  side.  Then  horror  took  hold  of  me.  I  began  to  hate  my 
body;  it  was  only  my  soul  th«nt  I  could  love.  And  now  this  soul 
of  mine  is  my  delight.     It's  so  perfect,  so  beautiful;  it's  the  bonni- 
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est  thing  I  know. — I  know  too  much  of  it  to  tell  you  here.     If 
you  ask  your  souls  they'll  tell  you  all — all! 

{She  sups  dotvn.     Silence.) 

Officer  {Coming  forward). — ^YouVe  heard  our  sister  testify. 
Her  soul  offered  itself  to  her,  and  she  did  not  refuse.  Now  she 
tells  you  her  story  with  joyful  lips.  Isn't  a  soul  offering  itself 
now,  at  this  moment,  to  one  of  you  ?  Let  it  come  closer.  Let  it 
speak;  here  on  this  bench  it  will  be  undisturbed.  Come  to  the 
penitent  form.     Come  to  the  penitent  form! 

{There  is  a  movement  in  the  hall.     Some  turn  round.) 

Second  Penitent  {Elderly  prostitute  begins  to  speak  as  she  comes 
forward). — ^What  do  you  think  of  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen.^  I 
was  just  tired  to  death  of  street-walking,  and  dropped  in  here  for  a 
rest.  Pm  not  shy — oh  dear  no!  I  don't  know  this  hall,  it's  my 
first  time  here.  Just  dropped  in  by  chance,  as  you  might  say. 
{Speaking  from  the  platform)  But  you  make  a  great  mistake, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you  think  I  should  wait  to  be  asked  a 
second  time!  Not  this  child,  thank  you — oh  dear  no!  Take  a 
good  look  at  me,  from  tip  to  toe;  it's  your  last  chance;  enjoy  the 
treat  while  you  can!  It's  quite  all  right;  never  mind  me;  I'm  not 
a  bit  shy;  look  me  up  and  down. — Thank  you,  my  soul's  not  for 
disposal.  I've  never  sold  that.  You  could  offer  me  as  much  as 
you  pleased,  but  my  soul  was  always  my  own.r-I'm  obliged  to 
you  for  your  compliments,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  You  won't  run 
up  against  me  in  the  streets  again.  I've  not  a  minute  to  spare  for 
you.     My  soul  leaves  me  no  peace. 

{She  has  taken  off  her  hat.    A  Soldier  leads  her  to  the  penitent 
form.) 

Officer. — ^A  soul  has  been  won! 

{Music.    Jubilation  of  the  Soldiers.) 

Salvation  Lass  {To  Cashier). — ^Do  you  hear  all.^ 

Cashier. — ^That's  my  affair.     My  affair. 

Salvation  Lass. — ^What  are  you  muttering  about .^ 

Cashier. — ^The  wooden  leg. 

Salvation  Lass. — ^Are  you  ready  .^ 

Cashier. — Not  yet.    Not  yet. 

A  Man  {Standing  upright  in  the  middle  of  the  halt). — Tell  me 
my  sin!     I  want  to  hear  my  sin! 

Officer  {Coming  forward). — Our  comrade  here  will  tell  you. 

Voices  {Excitedly). — Sit  down!     Keep  quiet!    Give  him  a 
chance! 

Third  Soldier  {Elderly  man). — Let  me  tell  you  my  story. 
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It's  an  everyday  story;  that's  how  it  came  to  be  my  sin.     I  had  a 

snug  hcm.e,  a  contented  family  a  comfortable  job.     Everything 

was  just — everyday.     In  the  evening,  when  I  sat  smoking  my 

pipe  at  the  table,  under  the  lamp,  with  my  wife  and  children 

round  about  m^e,  I  felt  satisfied  enough.     I  never  felt  the  need  of 

a   change.    Yet  the  change  came.     I  forget  what  started   it; 

perhaps  I  never  knew.    The  soul  knocks  quietly  at  your  door. 

It  knows  the  right  hour  and  uses  it. — However  that  might  be,  I 

couldn't  pass  the  warning  by.     I  stood  out  at  first  in  a  sluggish 

sort  of  way,  but  the  soul  was  stronger.     More  and  more  I  felt  its 

power.     All  my  born  days  I'd  been  set  upon  satisfaction;  now  I 

knew  that  nothing  could  satisfy  me  fully  but  the  soul.     I  don't 

look  for  contentment  any  longer  at  the  table  under  the  lamp,  with 

a  pipe  in  my  m.outh;  I  find  it  here  alone  at  the  penitent  fojl!^j^|A  t  igOAT 

That's  my  everyday  story.     {He  stands  down.)  MtiHCiF  lun 

Officer  (Coming  forward). — Our  comrade  has  told  you —  ^  ''^*^* 

Third  Penitent  (Elbotving  his  way  up). — My  sin!  My  sin! 
(From  the  platform)  I'm  the  father  of  a  family.  I  have  two 
daughters.  I  have  a  wife.  My  mother  is  still  with  us.  We  live 
in  four  rooms.  It's  quite  snug  and  cosy  in  our  house.  One  of  my 
daughters  plays  the  piano,  the  other  does  embroideries.  My 
wife  cooks.  My  old  mother  waters  the  geraniums  in  the  window- 
boxes.  It's  cosy  in  our  house.  Cosiness  itself.  It's  fine  in  our 
house — it's  grand — first-rate — it's  a  model — a  pattern  of  a  home — 

(fVith  a  change  of  voices.) 

Our  house  is  loathsome — ^horrible — mean — paltry  through 
and  through!  It  stinks  of  paltriness  in  every  room;  with  the 
piano-playing,  the  cooking,  the  embroidery,  the  watering-pots — 
(Breaking  out.) 

I  have  a  soul!  I  have  a  soul!  I  have  a  soul!  (He  stumbles 
to  the  penitent  form.) 

Officer. — A  soul  has  been  won! 

(Jubilant  music.     Loud  uproar  in  the  hall.) 

Many  (Standing  upright^  clambering  on  benches^  and  stretch- 
ing out  their  hands). — ^What's  my  sin?  My  sin ?  I  want  to  know 
my  sin!    Tell  me  my  sin! 

Officer  (Coming  forward). — Our  comrade  will  tell  you. 

(Deep  silence.) 

Salvation  Lass  (To  Cashier). — Do  you  see  him.^ 

Cashier. — My  daughters.     My  wife.     My  mother. 

Salvation  Lass. — ^What  do  you  keep  mumbling  in  your  beard? 

Cashier. — ^My  affair.     My  affair. 
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Salvation  Lass. — ^Are  you  ready? 

Cashier, — Not  yet.     Not  yet.     Not  yet. 

Fourth  Soldier  {Middle-aged^  comes  forward). — My  soul  had  a 
hard  stniggle  to  win  the  victory.  It  had  to  take  me  by  the  throat 
and  shake  me  like  a  rat.  It  was  rougher  still  with  me.  It  sent 
me  to  gaol.  Pd  stolen  the  money  that  was  entrusted  to  me,  I'd 
absconded  with  a  big  sum.  They  caught  me;  I  was  tried  and 
sentenced.  In  my  prison  cell  I  found  the  rest  my  soul  had  been 
looking  for.  At  last  it  could  speak  to  me  in  peace.  At  last  I 
could  hear  its  voice.  Those  days  in  the  lonely  cell  became  the 
happiest  in  my  life.  When  my  time  was  finished  I  couldn't  part 
from  my  soul.  I  looked  for  a  quiet  place  where  we  two  could 
meet.  I  found  it  here  on  the  penitent  form;  I  find  it  here  still, 
each  evening  that  I  feel  the  need  of  a  happy  hour!  {He  stands 
aside.) 

Officer  {Coming  forward). — Our  comrade  has  told  you  of  his 
happy  hours  at  the  penitent  form.  Who  is  there  among  you  who 
wants  to  escape  from  this  sin }  Here  he  will  find  peace !  Come  to 
the  penitent  form! 

All  {Standing  up^  shouting  and  gesticulating). — ^Nobody's  sin! 
That's  nobody's  sin!     I  want  to  hear  mine!     My  sin!     My  sin! 

Cashier. — My  sin! 

Salvation  Lass  {Above  the  uproar). — ^What  are  you  shouting? 

Cashier. — ^The  bank.     The  money. 

Salvation  Lass  {Shaking  him). — ^Are  you  ready? 

Cashier. — ^Yes,  now  I'm  ready! 

Salvation  Lass  {Taking  his  arm). — I'll  lead  you  up  there. 
I'll  stand  by  you — always  at  your  side.  {Turning  to  the  crowdy 
ecstatically)  A  soul  is  going  to  speak.  I  looked  for  this  soul.  I 
found  this  soul! 

{The  tumult  ebbs  into  a  quiet  hum.) 

Cashier  {On  the  platform^  Salvation  Lass  by  his  side). — 
I've  been  on  the  road  since  this  morning.  I  was  driven  out  on  this 
search.  There  was  no  chance  of  turning  back.  The  earth  gave 
way  behind  me;  all  bridges  were  broken.  I  had  to  march  forward 
on  a  road  that  led  me  here. 

I  won't  weary  you  with  the  halting-places  that  wearied  me. 
None  of  them  were  worth  my  break  with  the  old  life;  none  of  them 
repaid  me.  I  marched  on  with  a  searching  eye,  a  sure  touch,  a 
clear  head.  I  passed  them  all  by,  stage  after  stage;  they  dwindled 
and  vanished  in  the  distance.  It  wasn't  this,  it  wasn't  that,  or  the 
next — or  the  fourth,  or  the  fifth! 
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What  is  the  goal,  what  is  the  prize,  that's  worth  the  whole 
stake?  This  hall,  humming  with  crowded  benches,  ringing  with 
melody!  This  hall !  Here,  from  stool  to  stool,  the  spirit  thunders 
fulfilment!  Here  glow  the  twin  crucibles:  confession  and  re- 
pentance! Molten  and  free  from  dross,  the  soul  stands  like  a 
glittering  tower,  strong  and  bright! 

You  cry  fulfilment  from  tliose  benches,  I'll  tell  you  my  story. 

Salvation  Lass. — Speak,  I'm  with  you.     I'll  stand  by  you. 

Cashier. — I've  been  all  day  on  the  road.  I  confess:  I'm  a 
bank  cashier;  I  embezzled  the  money  that  was  entrusted  to  me. 
A  good  round  sum,  sixty  thousand  marks!  I  fled  with  it  into  your 
city  of  asphalt.  By  this  time  they're  surely  on  my  track;  perhaps 
they've  offered  a  big  reward.  I'm  not  in  hiding  any  more.  I 
confess!  You  can  buy  nothing  worth  having,  even  with  all  the 
money  of  all  the  banks  in  the  world.  You  get  less  tlian  you  pay, 
every  time.  The  more  you  spend,  the  less  the  goods  are  worth. 
The  money  corrupts  them;  the  money  veils  the  truth.  Money's 
the  meanest  of  the  paltry  swindles  in  this  world!  {Pulling  rolls 
of  banknotes  out  of  his  breast  pocket)  This  hall  is  a  burning  oven; 
it  glows  with  your  contempt  for  all  mean  things.  I  throw  the 
money  to  you;  it  shall  be  torn  and  stamped  underfoot!  So  much 
less  deceit  in  the  world!  So  much  trash  consumed!  I'll  go 
through  your  benches  and  give  myself  up  to  the  first  policeman; 
after  confession  comes  atonement.     So  the  cup  is  filled! 

{fFith  gloved  hands  he  scatters  banknotes  broadcast  into  the  hall. 
The  money  flutters  doum;  all  hands  are  stretched  upward;  a  scrim-- 
mage  ensues.  The  crowd  is  tangled  into  a  fighting  skein.  Musi-- 
cianSy  instruments  in  hand^  leap  from  the  platform;  benches  are 
overturned^  blows  of  fisticuffs  resound  above  the  shouting.  At  last 
the  cramped  mass  rolls  to  the  door  and  out  into  the  street.) 

Salvation  Lass  {Who  has  taken  no  part  in  the  struggUj  stands 
alone  among  the  overturned  benches.) 

Cashier  {Smiling  at  her). — ^You  are  standing  by  me.    You 
are  with  me  still!     {Picking  up  an  abandoned  kettledrum  and  a 
pair  of  sticks)     On  we  go.     {Roll  of  drums)    The  crowd  behind 
I  us.     The  yelping  pack  outrun.    A  stretch  of  emptiness.     Elbow 

I'  room!     Breathing-space!     {Drumtaps)    A  maid  remains — stand- 

ing upright,  standing  fast!     {Drumtaps)    A  man  and  a  maid. 
The  old  garden  is  reopened.     The  clouds  are  rolled  back.    A 
I  voice   cries  from  the  silent  treetops.    All's  well.  ^  {Drumtaps) 

,  Maiden  and  man — eternal  constancy.     Maiden  and  man — ^fuU- 

I  ness  in  the  void.    Maiden  and  man — the  beginning  and  the  end. 
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Maiden  and  man — ^the  seed  and  the  flower.  Maiden  and  man- 
sense  and  aim  and  goal! 

(Rapid  drumtapSy  then  a  long  roll.) 

Salvation  Lass  {Draws  back  to  the  door,  and  slips  out.) 

Cashier  {Beats  a  tattoo.) 

Salvation  Lass  {Throws  the  door  open.  To  Policeman). — 
There  he  is!     Pve  shown  him  to  you!     IVe  earned  the  reward! 

Cashier  {Letting  fall  the  drumsticks  in  the  middle  of  a  beat). — 
Here  I  am.  Up  here.  There's  only  room  for  one. — Loneliness 
gives  breathing-space.  Coldness  brings  sunshine.  The  body 
burns  in  fever,  freezes  in  fever  too.  A  desert  in  green  fields.  Ice 
in  the  growing  roots. — ^Who  would  escape.^    Where  is  the  door.^ 

Policeman. — Is  this  the  only  entrance? 

Salvation  Lass  {Nods.) 

Cashier  {Feels  in  his  pocket.) 

Policeman. — ^He*s  got  a  hand  in  his  pocket.  Switch  off  that 
light.     We're  a  target  for  him! 

Salvation  Lass  (Obeys.) 

(All  the  lights  of  the  hanging  lamp  are  put  outy  except  one. 
This  illuminates  the  tangle  of  wires y  forming  a  skeleton  in  outline.) 

Cashier  (Feeling  with  his  left  hand  in  his  breast  pockety  grasps 
with  his  right  a  trumpety  and  blows  a  fanfare  toward  the  lamp). — 
Found!  I  overtake  you,  my  pursuer!  My  huntsman,  you're 
run  to  earth!  (Fanfare)  This  morning,  among  the  snowy 
boughs,  I  mocked  at  you.  Now,  in  that  tangled  wire,  you  are 
welcomed  as  an  old  friend!  (Fanfare)  I  salute  you!  (Fanfare) 
The  road  is  behind  me.  The  last  steep  curves  climb  upward — ^to 
you.  My  forces  are  spent.  I've  spared  myself  nothing!  (Fan- 
fare) I've  made  the  path  hard  where  it  might  have  been  easy. 
I  took  the  longest  way  round.  Your  short  cut  would  have 
simplified  the  journey.  This  morning,  when  we  sat  on  one 
branch  together,  you  should  have  been  more  pressing  in  your 
invitation.  How  many  hours  of  drudgery  that  would  have 
saved!  How  easy  it  would  have  been  just  to  sit  there  with  you, 
in  the  snow-laden  tree!  (Fanfare)  Why  did  I  climb  down! 
Why  did  I  take  the  road ?  Where  does  it  lead  me  now?  (Fanfare) 
From  first  to  last  you  sit  there,  naked  as  a  bone.  From  morning 
to  midnight  I  run  raging  in  a  circle — ^and  now  your  beckoning  arm 
shows  me  the  way — ^whither  ? 

(He  shoots  the  answer  into  his  breast.  The  trumpets-note  dies 
on  his  lips.) 

Policeman. — Switch  the  light  on. 
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Salvation  Lass  {Does  so.) 

{The  Cashier  has  fallen  back  with  arms  outstretched  against 
the  Cross  on  the  back  wall.  His  husky  gasp  is  like  an  EccE,  his 
heavy  sigh  is  like  a  Homo.  One  second  later  all  the  lamps  explode 
with  a  loud  report.) 

Policeman. — There  must  be  a  short  circuit  in  the  main. 

{All  is  in  darkness.) 


NAMELESS 

By  Jens  Peter  Jacobsen 

t  Translated  from  the  Danish  by  Jeannette  Kiekintveld 

I 

One  evening  more  than  others  I  remember, 

Remember  it  clearly,  proudly,  in  sadness, 

In  joyful  abasement. 

It  was  still  in  the  room, 

Singing  silence; 
(  Softly  and  mildly  the  lamplight  fell 

Over  the  delicate  exquisite  features; 

And  I  saw  not  that  the  lamplight 

Fell  on  the  delicate  exquisite  features — 

No!  but  it  seemed  that  my  soul 

Forcefully  drew  her  glance 

Out  of  the  trembling  stream  of  light. 

And  her  eyes  shone  so  mildly  longing 

That  my  thoughts  began  strangely  to  whisper: 

Let  me  be  worthy  the  possession     .     .     . 

Then  a  shadow  fell  on  the  delicate  features. 

No  word  was  sf)oken 

For  each  word  was  a  chain  to  thought — 

No  touch  of  hand  exchanged. 

For  that  I  was  there  I  scarcely  knew. 

Yet  that  we  two  are  one,  I  know,  •• 

That  not  eternity  can  part  us. 

That  day,  too,  was  our  final  meeting. 
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SOME  MODERN  BELGIAN  POETS 

By  Federico  Olivero 

THE  work  of  recent  Belgian  lyrists  is  the  result  of  vari- 
ous currents  of  inspiration,  of  French  Impressionism 
and  English  Preraphaelism,  of  the  "Parnassiens"  and 
of  the  Symbolists;  we  feel  in  it,  however,  the  predom- 
inance of  the  last  mentioned  school,  and,  above  all, 
of  Verlaine.  Although  their  form  lacks  the  exquisite 
finish  of  the  leading  French  poets,  their  verses  are  endowed  with 
the  gifts  which  go  to  the  making  of  true  art:  a  sincere  feeling  and 
a  rich  imaginative  power.  They  sing  the  praise  of  Flanders,  they 
express  the  soul  of  the  Belgian  nation,  revealing  a  deep  affection 
for  their  native  land,  a  tender  love,  which  has  now  been  raised  to 
heroic  eflPorts;  and  their  religious  poems  bear  witness  to  the  fervour 
of  their  heart,  to  a  spiritual  ground  cultivated  for  centuries  by 
untiring  hands.  And  in  all  of  them  we  perceive  the  inmost  energy 
characteristic  of  their  race,  and  which  is  manifest  in  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  Flemish  art,  in  Meunier*s  vigorous  bas-reliefs,  in 
Minne's  statuettes,  in  Marcchal's  etchings,  in»,the  subtle  and 
suggestive  drawings  of  Khnopff,  in  the  paintings  of  Laermans  and 
Claus,  in  the  music  of  Cesar  Franck. 

The  Parnassian  and  the  Symbolist  School  were  both  too  ex- 
clusive, the  former  being  attracted  by  mere  exteriorities,  the  latter 
absorbed  in  an  inward  contemplation.  The  advantage  of  the 
Symbolists*  attitude  of  mind  is  that  they  make  us  feel  the  presence 
of  the  unseen  world;  the  defect  of  the  "Parnassiens"  lies  in 
the  fact  that  in  their  poems  we  are  continually  aware  of  the 
hollow  ring  of  the  glittering  surface  of  a  world  created  by  an  art 
which  has  no  solid  base  on  spiritual  truth.  It  seemed  as  if  to 
represent  in  word-painting  the  play  of  colours  of  a  Persian  carpet 
or  of  a  Chinese  cup  was  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  aims  of 
poetry.  Therefore  these  writers  looked  only  for  a  perfect  balance, 
for  a  style  lucid  and  correct,  if  cold  and  unimpassioned;  and  the 
result  was  a  self-conscious,  polished  artificiality.  The  sonnets  of 
Emile  Van  Arenberg  are  a  fair  example  of  this  school  in  Belgium, 
and  in  their  flawless  structure  they  remain  unrivalled  among  the 
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productions  of  artists,  who  delighted  in  such  precious  trinkets 
delicately  carved  and  inlaid  with  gold.  The  following  poem  is 
characteristic  of  his  manner:  "In  the  crimson  parlour  the  lamp, 
clouded  in  its  amaranth  globe,  dreams  as  a  moon  wrapt  in  soft 
purple  vapours;  in  the  sandalwood  casket  ckrbuncles,  rubies, 
cornelians,  garnets,  corals  entrelaced  in  incarnadine  twigs,  mingle 
the  blood  of  sunrise  to  flames  of  fire. — ^The  whole  gamut  of  carmine 
sings  in  the  carpet  flowers;  a  vermilion  parrot  flutters  through  the 
room,  and  its  shrill  cry  bursts  in  the  red  silence  like  a  scarlet  stroke 
of  colour."  A  more  vital  element  is  introduced  into  Sonnet 
iPAntan :  "The  fresh  blue  mornings  smiled  in  your  clear  eyes,  the 
perfume  of  blossoms  was  the  fragrance  of  your  soul;  wherever 
you  walked  a  sense  of  goodness  rained  from  the  sun,  and  white 
butterflies  floated  as  snowflakes  in  the  light.  Your  way  stretched 
far  into  a  horizon  of  gold;  but  you  did  not  see  your  shadow, 
leiigthening  behind  you,  like  the  arm  of  Death. " 

It  was  precisely  such  a  picture  of  sharp  outlines  and  glaring 
colours,  unrelieved  by  the  mystery  of  vague  transparencies,  that 
was  the  aim  of  the  "Parnassiens",  an  aesthetic  ideal  quite  opposite 
to  the  twilight  dream  of  the  Symbolists.  Fernand  Severin,  with- 
out strictly  following  all  the  principles  of  the  latter  school,  adopts 
in  most  cases  their  subdued  harmonies.  He  sings  a  kind  of  beauty 
that  appeals  to  chaste  and  fervent  minds;  we  observe  the  in- 
fluence of  Lamartine  in  this  poetry  which  admits  us  into  the 
intimate  secrets  of  the  heart;  it  shows  a  character  extremely  sen- 
sitive, but  avoiding  any  strong  display  of  feeling.  There  is  an 
austere  grace  in  the  simple  texture,  in  the  slow  meditative  melody 
of  his  lines,  endowed  with  a  strong  emotional  power.  In  his 
lyrics  of  love  we  are  attracted  by  the  soul-light  that  shines  in  the 
wistful  eyes  of  his  figures :  "You  do  not  know  your  mystic  wealth, 
and  this  gift  of  ignorance  is  very  dear  to  me. — Be  thou  the  lily, 
fragrant  along  my  paths,  and  the  imperishable  treasure  of  the 
poor  man  that  I  have  been. — You  had  only  to  open  your  desolate 
hands,  and  unknown  splendours  rained  down  from  them."^  His 
nature  is  too  delicate  to  come  willingly  in  contact  with  real  life, 
"  The  wisest  souls, "  says  he,  "having  closed  their  eyes  forever  to  the 
uncertain  mirage  that  troubles  their  pale  sisters,  behold  the  silent 
pageants  of  ideal  figures  passing  in  their  mind. "  His  form,  based 
on  classical  models,  keeps  a  stately  dignity  in  its  elegiac  tone;  and 
yet  his  garland  of  classic  flowers  is  bitten  by  the  frost  of  a  northern 
fatitasy,  of  a  Romantic  autumn;  his  voice  quivers  with  repressed 
enlotion  while  he  descries  a  symbol  of  his  life  in  the  sunset  clouds; 
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"O  dying  days !  I  have  been  thrilled  by  your  charm,  as  by  an  image 
of  my  destiny.  In  this  calm  evening  a  cloud,  adorned  with  all  the 
sunset  fires,  drifts  towards  the  forest  in  languid  solitary  flight;  and 
the  wood  shall  receive  this  radiant  treasure,  in  its  fall  unknown 
to  the  Children  of  the  Earth ! "  There  is  a  Romantic  pathos  in  the 
limpid  atmosphere  of  the  places  forlorn  that  he  loves;  "I  evoke, 
beneath  a  sky  unexplored  by  human  eyes,  in  a  peaceful  land, 
where  the  sweet  widespread  smile  of  a  serene  light  lingers  longer 
than  anywhere,  a  wood  all  murmuring  with  Lethean  sources." 
The  same  restrained  passion  is  noticeable  in  this  landscape,  as 
clear  and  tender  as  those  of  Chenier :  "These  violet  evenings  and 
these  mornings  of  mother-of-pearl,  full  of  trembling  rays  and  vague 
shadows,  hardly  conceal,  under  their  sacred  veils,  harmonious 
valleys  where  fountains  are  singing. "  His  thoughts  pass  before  us 
as  petals  blown  in  snowflakes  from  an  orchard  over  an  azure  lake, 
and  yet  we  remark  that  each  of  them  is  heavy  with  the  tears  of  the 
dawn.  "The  leaves  were  opening,  as  frail  as  blossoms;  O  may  a 
slender  spray  of  these  shivering  branches,  where  the  chilly  dew 
has  left  its  tears,  enwreathe  for  ever  my  weary  head ! " 

The  poetic  world  of  Max  Elskamp,  on  the  contrary,  is  not 
made  up  of  evanescent  shades,  but  of  objects  sharply  outJined;  he 
shows  a  distinct  personal  note  in  his  lyrics,  founded  on  a  curious 
realism,  vivid  as  coloured  prints.  In  La  Louange  de  la  Vie  and  in 
the  songs  published  under  the  title  of  Enluminures^  he  devoted 
himself  to  paint  in  verse  his  native  Flanders.  He  loves  his  hamlet 
on  the  sea  shore,  and  its  lamps  and  the  coloured  wharf-lights  are 
to  him  as  the  gleam  of  friendly  eyes.  He  draws  the  fishing  villages 
under  dawn-flushed  skies,  the  smoke  curling  up  in  the  bright  blue 
air  from  red-tiled  cottages,  the  green-hulled  barges  in  the  canals, 
rocked  by  the  pulsing  tide,  the  windmills  turning  in  the  freshening 
gale.  "Look  at  this  image;  the  wind  blows  and  all  things  bend 
before  it:  trees,  masts,  crosses,  rushes,  pines;  and  the  sea  is  howl- 
ing, foaming  under  the  squall,  for  the  feast  of  the  boats,  rolling, 
pitching,  bowsprits  in  air,  waves  below,  waves  above.  Then 
look  at  the  boatmen,  seated  in  the  stern,  laughing;  he  is  glad  to 
trust  himself  to  the  sea;  it  is  the  life  he  has  chosen,  a  kind  of  life 
dear  to  Flemish  souls.  "^  He  sings  the  peacefulness  of  Sundays^ 
the  mirth  of  simple  hearts:  "Now  it  is  morning  on  the  meadows; 
Holy  Mary,  look  at  human  life;  how  it  is  infinitely  sweet,  from  the 
trees  and  the  pools  to  the  roofs  islanded  in  verdure!  Mary,  behold 
your  towns  as  happy  as  children,  proclaiming  with  all  their  bells> 
even  to  the  far  horizon,  the  pure  peace  of  the  Gospel,  from  the 
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tops  of  all  their  steeples,  in  the  golden  dawn."*  Reemploys  an 
original  method  in  his  compositions  which  recall  the  decorative 
drawings  of  H.  Cassiers  and  Gisbert  Combaz,  and  obtains  a  strik- 
ing vividness  of  effects  by  juxtaposition  rather  than  from  associa- 
tion of  images.  "Then  it  is  the  great  day  of  gardeners, "  he  says  in 
La  chanson  du  Mercredi,  *'  the  day  all  in  rose  and  in  white, — ^Wednes- 
day, like  a  bunch  of  flowers,  a  day  ringing  with  songs,  fragrant 
with  lilacs  and  roses; — and  the  prayers,  uttered  by  the  clear  voices 
of  the  chimes,  are  all  granted.  "* — ^We  may  note  yet  another  trait 
of  his  poetry:  the  folk-song  character  of  his  lyrics;  he  sings  with 
careless  voice,  with  faltering  cadences,  with  unsteady  rhythm;  but 
his  quaint  music  made  a  strong  appeal  to  minds  jaded  by  the 
stilted  verse  of  his  fellowsingers;  and^his  appeal  is  bound  to  last 
and  to  increase,  being  founded  on  simplicity  and  truth. 

Albert  Giraud  prefers  to  the  free  air  of  the  fields  and  the  sea 
an  exotic  palace,  where  perfumes  are  burning  in  enamelled  censers 
and  the  diapered  floors  and  the  marble  walls  are  alight  with  ara- 
besques of  precious  stones,  where  princesses  are  dreaming  in  en- 
chanted bowers.  "Weary  of  gold  swords  and  pale  jewels,  the 
princesses  have  closed  for  all  eternity  their  eyes;  their  strange 
voices  are  silent  for  ever;  they  sleep  in  a  remote  vermilion  castle, 
holding  in  their  hands  slim  lilies  of  gems,  whose  flower-like  flames 
evoke  a  sunlit  garden  in  their  dreams. "®  His  allegoric  figures  are 
dressed  in  black  and  gold  brocade,  as  if  the  poet  had  blent  the 
ideas  of  death  and  sumptuousness  into  a  rich  and  sombre  chord. 
He  adorns  his  pictures  with  the  quaint  inventive  fertility  that  fills 
the  capitals  of  Romanesque  columns  with  monsters  and  fantastic 
blossoms.  The  most  characteristic  features  of  his  art  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  passages:  in  the  first,  which  reminds 
us  of  some  bizarre  drawings  of  Reginald  Savage,  he  describes  an 
idol  in  a  palace  on  fire;  in  the  second,  the  victory  of  a  royal  maiden 
over  a  wyvern. — "  Its  shadowy  golden  hair  bristling  with  snakes, 
cruel  rubies  encircling  its  flat  head,  the  idol  looms  larger  in  the 
pink  and  azure  incense  haze;  all  around  the  manor  is  burning  and 
crumbling  down,  and  the  flames,  bursting  into  the  red  crypt,  open, 
like  peacocks,  the  fiery  eyes  of  their  scarlet  tails. " — La  Vierge  a  la 
Tarasqufj  with  its  neatness  and  precision  of  detail  in  a  fantastic 
conception,  recalls  the  primitive  grace  of  a  Carpaccio  or  of  a 
Gerard  David.  "One  day,  leaving  the  sweet  mansion  of  her  in- 
fancy, her  handmaids  at  the  spinning  wheel,  her  flowers,  her  clavi- 
chord, she  has  gone  forth,  as  in  a  trance,  defenceless,  alone,  her 
heart  full  of  a  strange  design. — ^And  now  she  returns,  pale  with 
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joy,  pensive,  leading  towards  the  castle  decked  with  bf^naerf  oi 
victory,  the  dazzling  monster  that  she  has  tamed,  ifi^ding  with 
a  frail  silk  thread  the  dreadful,  ravenous  beast;  through  the  hair 
on  its  furry  sides,  as  between  long  eyelashes,  numberless  ey^s  of 
gold,  opal  and  beryl  open  ip  the  holes  of  its  black  cuirass  their 
radiant  pupils." 

In  the  sequence  of  rondels,  entitled  Pierrot  Lunairej  we  meet 
with  the  same  fantasy,  with  images  curiously  attractive  in  their 
intricacies,  distorted  as  if  the  poet  had  refashioned  natural  objects 
into  queer  shapes;  they  are  like  apparitions  rising  afid  fading  away 
on  stagnant  waters,  and  come  on  us  with  a  sensation  of  surprise, 
with  the  unexpected  strangeness  and  charm  of  Japanese  prints. 
"The  melancholy  storks,  whitish  on  the  black  horizon,  have  seen 
the  slanting  fires  of  a  great  sun  of  despair.  A  pool,  full  of  me^Uic 
eyes,  reflects  on  its  tarnished  mirror,  where  the  last  relics  of  the 
day  are  still  shimmering,  the  images  turned  upside  down  of  the 
melancholy  storks.  "^  The  tricks  of  fancy  are  rendered  with  rare 
skill  by  means  of  the  insistent  refrain,  of  the  elaborate  technique 
of  the  rondel.  In  these  short  strains  we  see  Giraud  under  two 
diff^erent  aspects:  as  a  painter  of  grotesques,  depicting  with  the 
humorous  verve  of  a  Breughel  a  motley  people  of  Italian  masks  and 
Pierrots — and  as  a  subtle  musician,  calling  up  with  the  eerie  notes 
of  a  sylph  warbling  on  his  tiny  lute,  a  magic  wood,  where  the 
wild  glances  of  elves  and  fairies  gleam  amid  shadowy  bought. 
But  in  all  these  ditties  there  is  a  mingling  of  odd  imagination  and 
of  penetrating  sadness,  the  former  element  getting  the  upper 
hand  in  such  a  poem  as  Violon  de  Lune,  the  latter,  with  a  tragic 
solemnity,  in  Les  Croix. 

"The  soul  of  the  quivering  violin,  full  of  silence  and  harmony 
dreams  in  its  varnished  case  a  troubling,  languid  dream.  Who, 
with  a  sorrowful  hand,  will  set  vibrating  in  the  infinite  night  the 
soul  of  the  quivering  violin? — ^The  Moon,  with  a  thin,  slow  beam, 
as  with  a  luminous  bow,  is  caressing  with  agonizing  sweetness, 
the  soul  of  the  quivering  violin. 

"All  beautiful  verses  are  large  crosses,  upon  which  the  poets 
are  hanging,  blood-stained,  blinded  by  the  vultures  that  wheel 
around  them  in  a  grim  flight. — Far  from  the  drunken  clamours  of 
the  mob,  the  poets  have  died,  and  the  setting  suns  are  lik^  n3yal 
crowns  over  their  heads.     AJl  beautiful  verses  are  large  cro^se^. " 

In  Iwan  Gilkin,  not  unlike  Giraud  in  some  characters  of  hi 
fantasy,  we  have  a  kind  of  poetry  which  is  the  product  of  a  morb  id 
sensitiveness  rather  than  of  a  deep  intellectual  fervour,  as  in  lev- 
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nai|d  Scv^rin^  We  are  often  disgusted  by  the  ^iekly  e^^\3!ef^^^e 
qf  ^(s  invenVon;  h^  ifitrodyc^^  on  hi^  dark  stage  the  hoFril>le  and 
the  fpul;  his  poen^s,  where  we  meet  with  strident  note^  ^nd  wild 
similes,  are  like  8centle$$  flpwers  buried  in  a  cave,  or  rising  U<^ 
the  poisonous  ooze  of  a  marsh.  Besides,  his  work  i^  sppiled  by  9 
too  strict  imitation  of  Baydelaire*  He  is  overcome  by  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  senses,  and  the  pleasures  he  is  hunting  for  leave  him 
perpetually  dissatisfied;  and  yet  the  pqignanqy  of  regret  reveals 
an  unquenchable  aspiration  towards  the  Ideal. — Iwan  Gilkin  and 
Jean  Delville  are  intimately  related  to  each  other;  both,  like  James 
Ensor  and  Henry  De  Groux,  are  haunted  by  horrid  apparitions; 
wan  masks  hang  in  the  gloom;  titanic  palaces  raise  their  sombre 
bulk  of  iron  and  stone,  suffused  with  the  glow  of  burning  cities; 
the  grandiose  niingles  with  the  macabre  in  a  sinister,  barbaric 
splendour.  In  Le  Frisson  Du  Sphynx  of  Delville,  the  poet  him- 
self seems  to  shudder  at  the  strange  figures  he  has  summoned 
up,  at  the  symbolic  personages  that  emerge  with  a  spectral  efful- 
gence, as  in  an  etching  of  Rembrandt,  from  the  fulginous  back- 
ground. 

In  reaction  against  this  Baudelairian  revival — these  pieces 
a  la  Jerome  Bosch,  these  apocalyptic  visions  in  the  manner  of 
Thomson's  City  of  Dreadful  Night,  but  with  far  less  power— there 
arose  a  group  of  singers  who  aimed  at  a  healthier  poetical  taste,  at 
a  conception  of  life  based  on  Faith.  Some  of  them,  as  Jean  Casier^ 
and  Thomas  Braun®,  are  in^mu^j,— painters  of  homely  surroundr 
ings,  of  familiar  objects,  which,  however,  acquire  a  high  signifi- 
cance becoming  in  some  way  spiritualised  by  the  intensity  of  the 
expression;  others,  as  Georges  Ramaekers  and  Edouard  Ned,  adopt- 
ed the  emblematic  style  that  we  find  in  Herbert  and  Quarles,  but 
with  modern  colour  and  originality.  Like  the  coloured  estampes 
of  Elskamp,  the  u^oodcuts  of  Braun  possess  a  distinct  aesthetic 
value;  with  the  characteristic  Flemish  tendency  to  family  scenes, 
he  finds  the  source  of  his  inspiration  in  the  interior  of  a  humble 
cottage;  and  when  he  looks  outside,  he  delights  in  a  pure  con- 
templation of  nature,  expressed  through  simple  enumerations, 
with  an  art  at  on^re  naive  and  refined.  Thus  in  La  Benediction 
des  Oiseaux:  "Bless  the  birds  of  the  forest,  that  their  song  may 
call  to  mind  the  voice  of  wind  and  waves, — ^bless  the  birds  fond  of 
Hght,  that  the  sun  may  shine  at  their  last  hour,  and  the  birds  of 
darkness,  that  night  may  be  sweet  to  their  funereal  flight, — ^bless 
the  birds  lushed  by  the  surge,  that  their  flying  may  not  go  astray 
and  break  gg^inst  the  turning  fire  of  lighthouses,  but  may  tell  the 
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sailors  how  near  they  are  to  the  earth,  where  the  flowers  are.  *' 
The  poems  of  Victor  Kinon^®  are  ^e  songs  of  a  pilgrim  in  a 
forest  rejoicing  to  hear  the  minster-bells  already  mingle  with  the 
prattling  of  rills  and  the  rustling  of  leaves;  and  the  same  elation 
animates  the  lyrics  of  Casier,  as  fresh  and  pure  as  the  twinkling 
of  snowdrops  on  the  black,  rain-drenched  earth.  He  sings:  "The 
poorest  of  all  creatures,  yet  I  am  to  see,  one  day,  in  all  his  beauty, 
God,  who  thinks  after  me,  loves  me. — ^He  hides  His  splendour  be- 
hind Nature;  if  the  veil  is  so  charming,  what  will  it  be  His  own 
loveliness  ? "  And  in  La  Musique  des  Abeilles}^ — "What is  this  low 
murmur  that  seems  to  grow  out  of  the  moss .?  Invisible  bees  make 
this  immense,  soft  harmony.  It  is  the  voice  of  fruitful  labour;  it 
is  the  humblest  of  voices,  but  it  is  so  fine,  and  I  perceive  in  it  a 
great,  sweet  lesson;  modest  toil  causes  the  same  chant  to  rise  out 
of  mankind. " 

While  Braun  and  Casier  deal  directly  with  life,  G,  Ramaekers 
uses  reality  as  a  symbol;  he  is  in  our  times  a  representative  of  the 
medieval  allegoric  school,  and  in  his  Chant  Des  Trots  Regnes  he 
revives  with  modern  subtility  the  ancient  lore  of  the  "Physiologi  *' 
and  "  Lapidaries  " ;  he  uses  their  mystic  symbolism,  without  assum- 
ing their  didactic,  passionless  tone.  He  reattaches  himself  to  the 
"Pamassiens"  with  his  tendency  to  bright  hues  and  definite  con- 
tours; like  them  he  loves  the  most  brilliant  aspects  of  nature  and 
of  art,  the  purple  splendour  of  sunsets,  the  refractions  of  light  on 
mosaics  of  precious  stones ;  yet  there  is  not  in  him,  as  in  the  Pa  masse 
poets,  a  kind  of  self-effacement  behind  gorgeous  dreams;  his  fer- 
vour vivifies  his  imagery.  The  things  he  chooses  to  paint  are 
quickened  to  new  life  by  the  spiritual  significance  bestowed  up- 
on them.  In  The  Eternal  Gems  he  sings  the  emerald,  "  green  like  the 
sea  and  the  sacred  forest,  clear  as  the  eyes  wherein  God  has  set 
His  hope; — it  evokes  the  evening  light  on  diaphanous  grass  in 
the  peace  of  blissful  plains ; "  the  sardonyx  is  "  a  jewel  of  fire,  dropped 
from  the  chasuble  of  Sunset;  it  joins  sorrow  to  glory,  the  purple  of 
Calvary  and  the  gold  of  the  Tabor,  death  and  victory.  "^^  From 
his  point  of  view,  the  aim  of  poetry  is  to  discover  the  ideas  latent 
in  material  things,  and  to  summon  up  these  visionary  forms,  so 
that  in  his  representation,  every  object  has  its  corresponding 
thought,  like  an  emanation,  like  the  Spirits  that  Blake  drew 
sitting  on  the  chalices  of  lilies.  Therefore  material  objects  may 
either  suggest  a  subtle  conception — ^as  in  his  consideration  on 
gems :  "  Edens  of  the  funereal  depths  of  the  Earth,  you  alone  revial 
to  us  the  mystery  that  transforms  the  coals  of  Remorse  into  dia- 
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discern  a  trace  of  aflPectation,  and  in  some  of  his  Ballades^  playing 
on  trifling  conceits,  he  vainly  strives  to  give  interest  to  futile  sub- 
jects. But  in  the  lyrics  where  he  takes  Heine  for  model,  in  these 
snatches  of  song  which,  with  all  their  apparent  artlessness,  require 
a  fine  craftsmanship — the  frivolity  of  sentiment  is  replaced  by  a 
power  of  analysis,  dirough  which  the  slightest  motions  of  the  soul 
are  carefully  noted;  in  expression,  he  is  content  with  mere  hints; 
but  his  language  has  a  limpid  clarity  and  keeps  the  ease  and 
freshness  of  a  natural  utterance. 

Nevertheless,  the  pensive  character  of  the  Belgian  soul  is 
represented,  in  a  more  skilful  way,  and  with  finer  achievement 
than  in  Gerardy,  in  Georges  Marlow.  Two  influences  are  para- 
mount in  his  work:  Verlaine's  and  Rodenbach's;  the  latter  guided 
him  in  the  choice  of  subject,  from  the  former  he  caught  his  sense 
of  verbal  harmony;  his  short  poems  in  quatrains  are  conceived  in 
the  same  mood  as  Verlaine's  tuneful  ditties,  arid,  as  in  the  dirges 
of  Rodenbach  on  Bruges-la-Morte,  the  main  source  of  inspiration 
is  his  predilection  for  a  dying  town  of  Flanders.  "  What  land,  even 
if  enchanted,  may  give  me  the  infinite  languor  of  your  desolate 
church-towers,  o  little  town,  so  beautiful  in  your  slow  agony? 
Why  should  I  flee  from  this  exile  which,  with  all  its  bitterness, 
still  bewitches  my  heart  .^ — ^The  voices  of  the  open  sea  would  drown 
the  songs  that  I  love !  "^  He  sings  the  fragrant  peace  of  cathedrals, 
the  twilight  aisles  that  Delaunois  has  so  finely  evoked  in  his  sober 
paintings,  the  Holy  Virgin  "whose  sweet  melancholy  eyes  are  lit 
with  reflections  of  stars,"  the  tapers,  "dream-flowers  lighting  with 
rainbow-hues  the  garden  of  souls," — the  spires  deep-mirrored  in 
the  canals,  the  swans  gliding  down  the  moonlight  spread  on  the 
sluggish  ripples.  He  listens  to  the  rambling  talk  of  the  water  lost 
in  the  labyrinth  of  the  weather-worn  city  from  which  the  ancient 
beauty  has  dropped  out;  the  trembling  soul  of  the  stream  is  sad 
and  yet  enthralled,  as  the  poet's  heart,  by  the  dolorous  charm  of 
the  place.  "The  water  babbles  forever  and  ever  amid  these  joy- 
less towers;  the  water  is  wild,  and  lisps  incessantly  love-songs. 
The  merry  mariners  have  died  before  leaving  the  harbour,  .  .  . 
Here  and  there  white  feathers  and  light  down-flakes — ^for  the  swans 
too  have  gone  away — pass,  trailed  by  the  shivering  river,  through 
the  reflection  of  branches,  but  the  crazy  water — where  Ophelia  lies 
asleep — lives  itself,  although  weak  and  ill,  to  tell  sweet  idle  fancies 
to  these  old  towers  unknown.  "^  A  sense  of  loneliness  darkens  at 
first  his  view  of  life;  but,  as  he  comes  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  ideal 
of  renunciation,  the  suavity  of  a  mystic  repose  pervades  his  soul. 
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"For  you,  O  Lord,  I  have  left  my  flowers  and  the  ludtre  of  my 
jewels;  I  have  sung  the  putest  strains,  to  please  you,  O  Lord. 
And  with  the  mere  waving  of  Your  hands  You  have  withered  the 
roses  of  Illusion. " 

Following  the  example  set  by  Verhaeren,  Albert  Mockel 
adopted  the  ve¥s  libfe^  a  metre  that,  with  its  loose  texture  and 
shifting  stresses,  Its  changing  recurrence  of  rhymes  answering  to 
each  other  at  variable  intervals  and  its  arbitrary  length  of  strophe, 
lends  itself  to  countless  effects  of  harmony.  In  Verhaeren,  how- 
ever, we  observe  the  strength  of  a  rhythm  moulded  on  the  pulse  of 
violent  passion,  in  Mockel  the  soft  undulation  of  a  reverie,  paus- 
ing in  light  cadences,  dying  into  faint  chords.  Here  we  have  not 
the  vehement  etchings  of  a  Brangwyn,  but  the  vaporous  draw- 
ings of  a  Donnay.  His  poems  reflect  the  impressions  of  a  person 
not  yet  fully  awakened  from  a  dream,  the  fluctuation  of  images 
agreeing  with  the  waving  pattern  of  the  lines.  A  striking  simi- 
larity to  Lefberghe*s  visionary  art  is  noticeable  in  MockePs  ethe- 
real transfiguration  of  reality,  in  the  serenity  of  his  poetical  world, 
where  all  things  are  shaded  to  pearl  and  mauve,  encircled  by  a 
nimbus.  Among  the  trees  raising  their  foliage  like  a  bluish  fili- 
gree against  the  dawn,  heavenly  beings  are  visible  to  his  inward 
eye. 

*'His  hair  is  spread  as  a  billow  of  light;  his  closed  hand  holds 
a  flower  unknown;  and  all  his  unearthly  whiteness  is  like  clouds 
mirrored  in  water; — ^but  what  is  the  strange  coruscation  wrapping 
him  in  its  folds  as  a  sparkling  snowy  raiment?  It  is  a  wing, — ^and 
behold,  the  immortal  shape  of  an  Angel  is  unveiled  to  our  eyes. 
In  the  crystalline  morning,  amongst  the  shadows  of  holm-oaks, 
the  divine  wanderer  of  the  Azure  has  folded  his  mystic  pinions; 
an  Angel  lies  here  asleep. — ^Yet  when  he  awakes,  soaring  at  once 
with  an  irresistible  rush,  his  flight  resounding  through  heaven, 
his  virginal  beauty  shall  vanish,  with  a  clear,  superhuman  cry, 
into  the  sunrise,  like  the  incandescent  dream  that  crosses  the  ether 
when  a  meteor  flashes  through  the  interstellar  spaces."^ — Walk- 
ing on  the  woodland  path,  under  the  leaves,  that,  touched  with 
morning  gold,  shine  as  green  fire,  he  looks  at  the  lovely  intricacies 
of  the  boughs.  Like  clasped  hands,  they  are  interlaced  into  a 
harmonious  dome;  Love's  whisperings  fill  the  thick  forest,  and  a 
hymn  breaks  out  of  a  myriad  of  elated  voices.  "^ — In  the  light  play- 
ing on  a  flower  of  glass  he  discerns  the  vestige  of  the  exulting  blaze 
by  which  the  crystal  petals  were  fashioned.  "Are  you  not  the 
Daughter  of  the  Fire?     Is  not  your  scintillating  chalice  sprung 
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oiil  6i  a  f tee  flame  aspirihg  to  Heaven,  when  the  ardent  soul  of 
the  wdod,  imbued  with  sunshine,  was  born  again  in  the  spasm  of 
death  ?    And  its  memory  follows  you  like  a  scarlet  angel. " 

AhdrS  Fontainas  is,  with  Mockel,  the  exponent  of  Mallarme's 
priiiciples  in  Belgian  poetry;  but  in  the  book  where  strict  imitation 
is  more  evident — Les  Estuaires  d^  Omhri — ^we  are  shocked  by  the 
obscurity  of  his  master,  unrelieved  by  his  deep  suggestiveness. 
We  try  in  vain  to  make  out  the  meaning  of  these  hieroglyphs;  we 
are  only  granted  fitful  apparitions  of  the  ideas.  His  poetry  is  a 
large,  heavy  flower  of  imagery,  hanging  on  a  thin  stalk  of  thought. 
The  artist,  looking  for  unusual  effects  in  the  arrangement  of  words, 
attempts  to  appeal  to  us  by  mere  verse-wizardry.  His  poems 
sometimes  delight  the  ear  apart  from  meaning;  he  has  been  too 
eager  to  dispense  with  the  clearness  and  precision  that  are  indis- 
pensable to  convey  the  rare  and  transitory  shades  of  feeling  he 
affects;  and — as  it  happens  in  Maeterlinck^s  Serres  chaudes — we 
cannot  retrace  his  dream;  the  images  flutter  before  our  eyes,  with- 
out settling  into  a  definite  pattern.  Sometimes,  however,  from 
the  dim  tangle  emerges  the  beauty  of  individual  lines,  such    as 

Les  voix  de  nos  espoirs  enivres  d^aromates, — 

Le  fleuve  d'  oubli  sombre  ou  plongent  nos  cypres, — 

or  we  are  struck  by  fine  vignettes:  "In  ancient  meadows,  among 
pools  of  water-lilies,  she  is  passing,  and  her  eyes  are  tender  as 
amethyst  dawns,  -and  more  sad  than  twilights  on  moonlit 
lakes.  "^  His  soul  is  estranged  from  life;  he  does  not  connect  sor- 
rows and  joys  with  the  events  of  the  existence;  pain  is  to  him  an 
abstract  feeling  independent  from  the  impressions  produced  by 
reality. 

In  the  work  of  Armand  Praviel  the  visionary  is  interpenetrat- 
ed with  the  real;  an  autunm  wood  grows  into  an  immense  cathe- 
dral, the  mists  hovering  over  a  tarn  change  imperceptibly  into 
mystic  forms.  "The  tall  trees  whisper  above  the  pool.  It  is  the 
hour  propitious  to  the  Dead  we  love;  beneath  the  paling  skies, 
beloved  shapes,  triumphing  over  daylight,  appear;  phantoms 
tremble  over  the  water,  in  the  evening  haze  our  Dead  look  at  us, 
and  Immortality  rises  out  of  the  Grave.  In  the  distance,  harps 
are  throbbing.  Though  persuaded  of  the  transience  of  things, 
he  is  not  indifferent  to  the  spectacle  of  the  world;  "O  son  of  a 
Carpenter,  O  Artisan  sublime,  all  is  sanctified  by  Thy  divine  labour, 
and  Man  looking  at  Thy  crucified  body,  forgets  his  rancour^  his 
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inmost  revolt.  And  those  who,  raising  the  flag  of  rebellion,  say 
to  workmen  the  wicked  words,  have  never  lifted  their  eyes  to  Thy 
cross. "  In  his  lyrics,  which  show  a  contemplative  tranquillity  in 
which  rich  energies  are  stored,  there  may  be  heard  the  elegiac 
undertone  that  accompanies  the  trance  of  a  soul  rapt  in  future 
splendours.  "If  our  hands  let  trail  our  robes  of  innocence  in  the 
mire  of  impurity,  preserve  at  least  in  our  wasted  heart,  as  in  a 
sombre  garden,  a  timid  white  rose,  the  flower  of  contrite  repent- 
ance, so  that,  at  the  last  day,  we  may  offer  You,  its  diaphanous 
grace,  and  that  the  evening  of  horror  may  become,  o  inmiaculate 
Rose,  a  joyous  feast  of  candour,  while,  in  the  place  of  the  sun,  an 
everlasting  Rose  will  blow  open  in  the  depths  of  Heaven. " 

In  Arnold  Goffin,  and  in  several  lyrists  of  the  same  character, 
there  is  wisdom  and  power;  in  others  as  in  Fernand  Roussel,^ 
Valere  Gille,^  Arthur  Dupont,^  Jean  Dominique,^^  Georges 
Rency,^^  the  mystic  feeling  is  hardly  perceptible,  and  yet  it  is  not 
entirely  absent;  it  breathes  faintly  from  their  lines  as  a  fragrance 
of  incense  still  clings  to  a  dalmatic  long  enclosed  in  a  forgotten 
chest.  In  a  few,  anxious  to  startle  the  public  with  ingenious 
devices,  sincerity  has  been  sacrificed  to  ornament,  and  we  notice 
in  their  work  a  misdirection  of  their  imaginative  gift.  Most  of 
them,  however,  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  art,  recoil  from  mere 
decoration,  and  their  earnestness  of  purpose  and  avoidance  of 
emphasis  are  rewarded  by  a  noble  simplicity  of  form  and  thought. 
But  all  are  bent  upon  the  same  quest  of  a  spiritual  beauty,  all 
are  the  exponents  of  a  nation  that  awakes  to  the  full  conscious- 
ness of  its  individuality. 

^Poemes  ingenus. — ^Paris,  Fichbacher,  p.  60.     ■id. — p.  82. 

*Enluminures. — Bruxelles,  Lacomblez.     p.  55.     *id. — p.  18. 

^La  Louange  de  la  Fie. — Paris,  Mcrcurc  de  France,  p.  235. 

*Heros  et  Pierrots. -^Vzni,  Fischbacher.  p.  19.     'id. — p.  141. 

^Harmonies  Chretifnnfs.-^aindf  Siffcr. 

*Le  Livre  des  Benedictions. — Bruxelles,  Schepens. 
^^ Chanson  du  felerin. — Bruxelles,  Schepens.     ^^Harmoniesr^^.  23. 
^*Le  Chant  des  trois  Ragnes. — Bruxelles,  editions  de  Durendal.  p.  103. 
'■id. — p.  160.     ^^Mor  jordin fleuri. — Bruxelles,  Schepens.  p.  51. 
**Z^  Chanson  du  Pawre. — Mercure  de  France,  p.  125.     **id.— p.  175. 
i»id.— p.  84.     » •Shakespeare.— ^//'/  Well  That  Ends  WeU.  II.  III.  4. 
'•Bruxelles,  Lacomblez.     *^VIsolment,  Paris,  Fischbacher.  p.  174. 
^^Roseata. — ^Mercure  de  France,  p.  137,  140. 
^*UAme  en  £xi/.— Bruxelles,  Deman,  p.  57.     ■•id.— p.  11. 
**C/<if//j.— Mercure  de  France,  p.  72.     ■•id.— p.  119. 
**CrepusctUes. — ^Mercure  de  France,  pp.  170,  166,  14. 
*^ Poems  mystiques. — Bruxelles,  Editions  de  La  Lutu.  p.  18. 
••La  Cithare-'Le  Cofret  d"  Ebene  Le  Collier-^ Opales,  Paris,  Fischbacher. 
••Lejardin  de  V  Ame. — ^Malinet,  Godenne. 
••V Envoi  des  Reves. — Bruxelles  Lacomblez. 
•^VOmbre  des  /?o/^/.— Bruxelles,  Edit  du  Cyclamen. 
•*Les  Heures  harmonieuses  Fie. — Bruxelles,  Lacomblez. 
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THE  FULL  OF  THE  MOON* 

AN  IRISH  PLAY  IN  ONE  ACT 
By  Gertrude  Herrick 
PERSONS 

Denis  Doherty,  A  man  of  middle  age^  vigorous  physically  but 
"  away  in  his  head. "  He  has  had  little  schooling  but  is  fond 
of  reading.  He  depends  for  support  upon  his  unfe^  who  is  ten 
years  his  junior  and  of  whom  he  is  inordinately  jealous. 

Maurya  Doherty,  His  wife.  Though  worn  from  overwork  and 
the  long  strain  of  watching  over  an  irresponsible  husband  she  is 
cheerful  and  courageous.  Denis  and  Maurya  are  natives  of 
the  Aran  Islands^  have  lived  in  America  fifteen  years. 

Mrs.  Farrell,  A  neighbor.  A  woman  of  sixty ^  also  a  native  of 
Aran. 

Father  Brady,  A  priest. 

Place:  The  Sandbanks.  The  poor  quarter  of  Rumfordy  a  pros* 
perous  town  in  New  England. 

Scene;  A  cottage  kitchen.  Door  at  right  well  back  and  one  opening 
into  inner  room  from  left  wall  at  back.  At  the  right  is  a  small 
cook'Stove  beside  which  in  a  rocking  chair  sits  Denis  trimming  with  a 
jackknife  the  ragged  end  of  a  long  thick  sticky  the  kind  that  teamsters 
use  to  support  the  shaft.  Beside  him  on  a  stool  is  a  paper-covered 
novely  a  pipey  and  a  harmonica.  A  pot  of  potatoes  and  the  kettle  for 
tea  are  boiling  on  the  stove.  A  small  kerosene  lamp  burns  on  shelf 
behind  stove.  In  the  center  of  the  room  is  a  small  table  meagerly  set 
for  two.  A  low  couch  is  at  left.  Through  the  two  windows  at  back 
a  high  sand  bank  is  seen  running  into  the  distance.  At  the  foot  of  the 
bank  is  a  line  of  dump-carts.  It  is  early  evening  of  a  cold  windy  fall 
day.     The  harvest  moon  is  coming  up  over  the  horizon. 

Denis  stops  whittling  and  glances  furtively  at  the  light  that  enters 
through  the  two  windows  at  back.     He  looks  away  quickly  and 
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nervously  resumes  his  work.  Again  the  light  draws  him  and  h^ 
turns  slowly  as  though  against  his  will.  He  becomes  more  and  more 
agitated.  Finally  he  springs  to  his  feet  ^  crosses  himself  and  standing 
knife  in  hand  speaks^  in  a  low  tense  voice  to  somebody  that  he  alone 
sees  in  the  moonlight. 

Denis. — My  God  Almighty!  Is  it  here  again  you  are! 
{Gazes  fearfully)  The  fifth  time  it  is  now.  It's  a  strange  thing  I 
not  to  be  away  in  the  head  and  the  likes  of  you  following  me  from 
seed  sowing  to  the  blackening  of  the  rushes.  {Brushes  his  fore^ 
head.  In  relieved  tone)  It's  gone  it  is.  {Growing  suddenly  bold 
he  rushes  across  the  kitchen.  Standing  in  the  moonlight  he  mutters 
to  himself  J  now  softly  ^  now  a  little  louder  in  Gaelic.  The  door  opens 
and  the  distant  notes  of  a  bugle  are  heard  practising  military  calls. 
Maurya  enters^  looks  quickly  and  anxiously  aboutj  sees  Denis,  and 
goes  to  the  table  where  she  takes  a  newspaper  and  several  bundles 
from  an  old  cloth  bag.  Though  worn  and  haggard  her  oval  face  and 
regular  features  indie cUe  a  beauty  that  must  once  have  been  remark-- 
able.  Her  eyes  are  wide^  brilliant^  and  eager  like  those  of  a  sensitive 
child.     Her  hair^  blown  by  the  wind,  is  prematurely  grey.) 

Maurya  {Pleasantly). — Good  evening  to  you  Denis. 

Denis  {Gruffly). — Good  evening  Maurya.     It's  late  you  are. 

Maurya. — ^A  half  hour  or  three  quarters  maybe. 

Denis  {Suspiciously). — ^What  was  keeping  you  now.^  Sure 
not  the  buying  of  those  bits  of  things!  {Lays  down  stake  and 
knife.) 

Maurya  {In  preoccupied  manner  as  she  slowly  winds  string  on 
finger). — I  stopped  at  the  church. 

Denis  {Eyeing  her  fixedly  springs  to  his  feet  with  the  vigor  and 
agility  of  a  young  man.  Speaks  in  a  loud,  angry  voice  that  has  a 
note  of  terror  in  it). — ^Was  it  about  myself  you  were  speaking  to  the 
priest?  Is  it  scheming  you  are  to  drive  me  out  of  here,  Maurya 
Doherty.^ 

Maurya  {Calmly  but  not  looking  at  him). — It  was  not,  Denis, 
but  only  to  confess  I  went,  so  let  you  not  fly  into  a  blue  stew. 

Denis  {Still  suspicious,  but  half  convinced  she  is  not  deceiving 
him,  seats  himself  and  grumbles  inarticulately.  Sneeringly). — ^A 
fine  tall  man  is  Father  Brady,  and  fine  with  the  words.  Where 
else  did  you  go? 

Maurya  {Trying  to  speak  easily). — ^No  place,  Denis,  except  to 
the  post  office  the  way  Michael  wiU  get  his  bit  of  chocolate. 

Denis  (Gfuntf).— Chocolate!     {Eyes  bundles  expectantly  an 
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looks  disappointed  whin  the  last  one  is  opened  disclosing  nothing  but 
breads  cheese^  and  eggs.  In  low  whine)  It's  a  thought  you  have  for 
the  whole  world  but  Denis  Dohcrty.  {Loudly  and  angrily)  And 
him  destroyed  with  hunger  waiting  for  a  flighty  wife.  Sure  the 
potatoes  are  like  porridge  you  could  pour  through  a  sieve. 

Maurya  {Cheerily ^  hanging  shabby  black  coat  and  hat  on  hooks 
by  the  door  and  smoothing  her  hair). — Rest  easy  now  Denis  and  it's 
tasty,  cosy  supper  weMl  have  in  two  minutes  or  three.  {Bustles 
about)  That's  a  fine  large  stick  you  have  there.  What  way  did 
did  you  lay  hands  on  it.^ 

Denis  {Showing  signs  of  good  humor  as  supper  is  put  on  the 
table). — Sticking  in  the  bank  it  was  back  of  the  carts.  It's  the 
kind  they  do  be  using  to  brace  the  shaft  the  time  they're  loading 
the  sand. 

Maurya  {Slicing  the  bread). — Two  cuts  or  three  with  the  axe 
and  the  like  of  that  would  boil  the  pot  half  a  day.  Let  you  come 
now  to  the  table. 

Denis  {Rises  with  alacrity). — ^Ay,  that's  yourself,  with  the 
pinching  ways  of  you.  You'll  soon  be  clashing  two  sticks  together 
the  way  you'll  be  saving  a  match. 

Maurya  {With  spirit). — ^And  it's  proud  yourself  should  be 
then  to  save  for  the  poor  lad  that's  over  the  seas  fighting  in  the 
bloody  wars,  God  help  him.     {Pours  tea.) 

Denis  {Sulky  at  mention  of  son.  Drinks  tea  at  a  draft  and 
passes  for  another  cup). — ^Where  now  is  the  butter  for  the  potatoes? 

Maurya  {Passing  salt  instead). — ^And  who  now  I  ask  you  is 
there  in  this  house  to  buy  butter? 

Denis  {Aggrieved  at  being  deprived  of  a  luxury). — It's  yourself 
sent  Michael  over  the  dark  seas — ^to  his  death  maybe. 

Maurya  {WinceSj  but  lifts  head  proudly). — ^And  if  I  did  who  is 
it  had  a  better  right? 

Denis. — It's  a  queer  woman  you  are  and  all  Maurya  Doherty. 
{The  food  and  warm  drink  stimulate  him  to  aggressiveness)  It  all 
comes  about  I'm  thinking  the  way  of  your  terrible  ignorance. 

Maurya. — If  it's  queer  I  am  it's  queerer  yourself  would  be  I 
not  near  to  keep  you  from  the  hurt  and  harm  of  the  year.  {A 
sudden  thought  crosses  her  mind  and  her  f cue  saddens  as  she  looks  at 
her  husband.) 

Denis  {Started  on  a  favorite  theme  and  bent  on  tantalizing  does  not 
notice  her  look  of  pity). — ^But  a  body  not  to  be  able  to  read  the  bits 
of  news  on  the  papers  no  more  than  dark  woman!  Or  a  fine  story 
maybe  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  the  time  the  north  wind  does  be 
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blowing  across  the  frozen  sand  or  picking  at  the  windows!  It*s 
a  pitiful  thing!     (Shakes  his  head  mournfully.) 

Maurya  (With  good  humor  but  with  spirit). — If  Fm  a  poor 
woman  is  no  scholar  with  letters  didn't  the  Almighty  God  give  me 
four  good  bones  the  way  I  could  work  for  you?  And  you  with 
little  to  do  but  tidy  yourself  and  bask  by  the  fire,  or  read  in  bed 
maybe  in  the  long  evenings,  cozy  under  the  quilt?  (Troubled  by 
something  she  cannot  speak  about  her  voice  becomes  very  gentle) 
It's  not  unhappy  you  have  been  here  Denis,  these  fifteen  years  by 
the  sand  bank?  With  your  learning  and  your  music  and  the  pipe 
to  keep  company  with  you  and  me  taking  little  Michael  along,  the 
way  he  wouldn't  destroy  you  with  his  string  of  gabble? 

Denis  (In  bellicose  mood  intent  on  starting  a  quarrel). — Let  you 
not  be  assailing  me  with  your  bitter  tongue  Maurya  Doherty. 
Sure  it's  not  working  for  you  I'll  be  till  my  hands  do  be  twisted 
and  aching  and  you  to  be  standing  at  the  windows  with  the  two 
shiny  eyes  of  you  beckoning  to  the  men  on  the  carts. 

Maurya  (Rises  with  impatience  and  begins  to  clear  table). — 
God  forgive  you  Denis.  It's  your  bad  mind  does  be  gnawing 
away  the  good  in  your  heart  and  you  telling  lies  the  like  of  that. 

Denis  (With  tantalizing  laugh). — ^The  sorrow  a  lie  is  in  it. 
(He  goes  back  to  his  rocking  chair  and  begins  to  whittle  the  stakcy 
smiling  and  nodding  complacently.  The  unrest  of  his  mind  not 
allowing  him  to  do  one  thing  long  he  presently  takes  his  harmonica 
and  plays  a  mournful  tune,  then  throwing  it  on  the  stool  he  wanders 
restlessly  to  the  windows  where  he  stands  in  the  moonlight  muttering  to 
himself.) 

Maurya  (Coaxingly). — Let  you  take  the  paper  I  bought  in 
the  town  and  read  me  the  newses.  It's  likely  there'll  be  a  letter 
or  maybe  two  from  the  boys  did  go  over  the  seas  with  Michael  and 
it's  yourself  is  grand  at  reading,  glory  be. 

Denis  (Crossly). — I  will  not  then.  Let  you  ask  Mrs.  Farrell, 
for  it's  herself  is  glad  of  an  excuse  to  destroy  my  head  she  with  a 
voice  would  drown  a  cannon's  roar. 

Maurya  (Sighs). — It's  Mrs.  Farrell  does  be  terrible  slow  at 
reading. 

Denis  (Is  flattered,  but  bent  on  being  contrary  returns  to  his 
chair,  takes  his  book  and  begins  to  read  to  himself.  He  cannot  fix  his 
thoughts.  His  voice  shakes). — It's  a  load  I  have  on  my  mind  this 
night.  (Loudly  and  defiantly)  It's  jealous  you  are,  Maurya 
Doherty  of  the  learning  I  have.  Well  then,  why  wouldn't  I  be 
searching  out  the  crafty  secrets  of  the  world  and  making  use  of  th 
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great  gifts  and  they  granted  me  by  the  Almighty  God?  {Voice 
breaks  into  whine  of  self-pity)  Sure  it*s  little  there  is  here  would 
tempt  a  man  abroad,  with  nothing  to  remind  him  of  his  old  home 
in  Aran,  or  his  aunt's  in  Clare  where  he  had  every  good  thing. 

Maurya  (Soothingly). — God  help  you  Denis,  isn't  it  many's 
the  time  you'd  say  as  how  the  stretch  of  sand  does  be  taking  you 
away  to  the  shore  of  Inishere  or  the  white  puffs  of  smoke  from  the 
train  and  it  running  behind  the  bank  do  be  like  the  sea  spray 
rising  above  the  cliffs  of  Clare. 

Denis  (Maudlin).— The  cliffs  of  Clare !    The  cliffs  of  Clare ! 

Maurya. — ^Whisht!     I  hear  someone  coming  the  road. 

Denis  (Petulantly). — Let  you  not  blather  with  herself  now  till 
the  turn  of  day  and  me  alone  in  the  cold  and  dark  of  the  inner 
room. 

Maurya  (Pleased  with  the  prospect  of  a  visitor  but  anxious  to 
have  Denis  contented). — Now,  Denis,  let  you  stay  by  the  fire  like  a 
dear  man  and  have  a  lovely  chat  with  Mrs.  Farrell,  for  herself  it 
is  I'm  thinking. 

Denis  (Bitterly). — "Dear  man"  is  it!  Well,  then,  I'll  not  for 
she  has  my  head  destroyed  with  her  chat.  It's  like  an  old  hen  she 
is  does  be  cackling  from  the  turn  of  day  till  the  fall  of  night  and  it 
not  to  be  laying  an  egg  after  all  maybe.  (Takes  stake  and  knife 
and  goes  into  the  inner  room  leaving  door  open.  As  the  outer 
door  opens  the  notes  of  a  bugle  are  heard.  Mrs.  Farrell  enters. 
A  coarser  type  of  Irishwoman  than  Maurya  she  is  fai^  red-^faced 
with  frowsy  grey  hair.     Her  loud  voice  is  rich  and  hearty.) 

Mrs.  Farrell. — God  save  you  this  night,  Maurya  Doherty. 
Sure  the  sand's  not  blowing  wilder  on  Inishmaan. 

Maurya. — It's  welcome  you  are  Mrs.  Farrell.  Let  you  come 
to  the  fire  now. 

Mrs.  Farrell  (Still  at  door  listening). — Jimmy  Kerrigan,  the 
policeman's  son  does  be  playing  grand  on  the  bugle.  (Notes  die 
away.    Lowering  voice)     Where's  himself.^ 

Maurya  (Motions  toward  the  inner  room  and  touches  her  fore- 
head).— He  does  be  away  in  his  head  tonight. 

Mrs.  Farrell  (In  husky  whisper). — Sure  the  moon's  at  the  full, 
God  help  him. 

Maurya  (Going  to  window  stands  for  a  moment  looking  outj 
then  returns  softly). — Saints  preserve  us,  it  is  so! 

Mrs.  Farrell  (Takes  off  shawl  and  sits  at  table). — Is  it  in  the 
dark  he  is.^ 

Maurya. — ^He  is  so.     Wait  till  I  fetch  him  the  lamp  the  way 
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he'll  be  losing  himself  in  his  book  and  not  be  hearing  us  at  alL 
{She  goes  into  the  inner  room  taking  the  lamp  and  the  book  from  the 
stool.) 

Mrs.  Farrell  (In  loud  voice  for  Denis^  benefit)  V\\  be  only 
stopping  till  my  girl  cx)mes  on  the  next  train.  {In  low  voice  as 
Maury  a  returns)     Did  you  do  as  I  told  you  ? 

Maury  a  {Sadly). — I  did.  {Takes  candlestick  from  shelf  and 
lights  bit  of  candle.  Places  it  on  the  table  and  sits  facing  the  audience. 
Moonlight  streams  in  through  the  windows.) 

Mrs.  Farrell. — ^Was  it  Father  Brady  you  were  after  seeing? 
{Denises  head  appears  in  the  doorway  of  the  inner  room.) 

Maury  a  {Nods). — A  kind  man  he  is.  I  promised  Michael 
before  he  went  to  the  wars  Pd  be  after  having  a  plain  talk  with  the 
priest  in  the  course  of  a  piece,  and  to  think  it's  a  year  now  the  lad 
is  gone  and  I  not  to  speak  my  mind  at  all  till  this  day!  The  saints 
preserve  us  it's  a  great  coward  I  am. 

Mrs.  Farrell. — ^And  have  you  your  mind  made  up.^ 

Maury  a  {Distressed  j  clasps  hands  tightly). — I — I  have  but 
may  God  help  me,  for  it's  Hell's  long  curse  himself  will  be  crying 
out  on  me  and  the  police  taking  him  away  in  the  morning.  {Denis 
catches  at  the  door-jamb  for  support  and  disappears.) 

Mrs.  Farrell  {Much  concerned  at  the  news). — In  the  morning  is 
it!  {Puts  hand  on  Maury a^s  arm)  You'll  not  be  here  Mavour- 
neen? 

Maurya  {Lifting  her  hands  to  her  face). — I'll  not 
sure   I  couldn't  bear  it   and  we  together   in  this  house  fifteen 
years.    Isn't  it  a  strange  thing  now  to  be  shedding  down  tears  for 
a  man  that's  away  in  his  head  and  him  jealous  of  his  own  son! 

Mrs.  -Ftfff^//.— Whisht!  Is  that  a  step  I  heard.?  {Both  look 
toward  the  inner  room.) 

Maurya  {Goes  softly  to  the  door^  looks  in  and  returns). — It's 
fast  asleep  on  the  bed  he  is,  poor  man,  with  his  face  to  the  wall. 
{With  exclamation  of  annoyance)  Now  God  forgive  me,  it's  his 
wafers  I  clean  forgot,  and  they  in  the  bag  all  the  time,  and  him- 
self setting  great  worth  on  a  bit  of  sweet  the  time  he's  reading  in 
the  bed.  {Goes  to  the  bag  hanging  on  the  hook  and  brings  back 
small  round  package)  It's  queer  the  things  we  do  be  forgetting  in 
this  world.  Well,  I'll  leave  them  here  the  way  he'll  find  them  in 
the  morning  maybe.     {Lays  package  on  table.) 

Mrs.  Farrell  {Eyeing  Maurya  critically). — I'm  thinking  it's 
yourself  will  be  doing  the  same  as  you've  done  these  fifteen  years. 
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Maurya  {Evasively). — Sure  it's  a  loncBome  place  this  would  be 
and  nobody  in  it  to  be  wetting  the  tea  for  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

Mrs.  Farrell. — ^Isn't  it  better  him  to  go  now  than  to  wait  till 
he  does  a  wicked  deed  in  his  tempers  and  him  to  die  after  all  with 
his  name  under  blemish. 

Maurya. — I'm  told  the  walls  that  do  be  around  the  asylum 
have  a  terrible  great  height. 

Mrs.  Farrell. — ^Now  God  help  you  for  a  woman  has  the  wits 
gone  clean  out  of  her.    Haven't  you  your  mind  made  up  and  all? 

Maurya. — I — I  have,  but  the  mind  God  gives  common  folk  is 
is  not  the  like  of  the  mind  he  gives  to  the  priests.  I  do  be  full  of 
determination  the  time  Father  Brady  has  his  eyes  on  me,  but  one 
look  at  Denis,  poor  man,  and  the  bones  of  me  turn  to  water. 

Mrs.  farrell. — Ah,  well!  It's  the  priest  will  be  deciding  for 
you  and  no  blame  at  all  to  be  on  you. 

Maurya. — It's  what  I'm  thinking.  He  promised  to  come  to 
the  Sandbanks  this  night  and  maybe  Denis  will  be  quiet  and 
decent  like  and  Father  Brady  will  change  his  mind  and  leave  him 
here  a  piece  longer. 

Mrs.  Farrell  {Shakes  her  head). — ^It's  easy  and  soft  you  are 
Maurya  Doherty.  Do  you  never  have  any  dread  of  him  at  all — 
the  time  the  moon  is  at  the  full?  {Denises  head  appears  again. 
His  hair  is  in  wild  disorder.) 

Maurya. — ^Not  often,  though  it's  many's  the  time  Michael 
would  say  as  how  his  father  was  growing  worse.  Once  in  a  while 
there  does  come  a  queer  stare  in  his  eyes  make  me  a  bit  uneasy. 
I  mind  one  time  last  month  it  was  my  misfortune  to  have  presenti- 
ments running  wild  in  my  mind.  A  cock  and  a  clocking  hen  come 
into  the  house  and  started  a  fight  right  here  by  the  table.  One  of 
'em  flew  up  and  knocked  off  a  blue  mug  that  was  Michael's  the 
way  it  fell  in  pieces  on  the  floor. 

Mrs.  Farrell  {Raising  both  hands). — ^A  cock  and  a  hen  is  it! 
Little  wonder  you  to  have  presentiments  and  you  after  witnessing 
a  sign  of  death! 

Maurya  {Nodding  fearfully). — It  was  what  I  was  thinking^ 
and  the  heart  of  me  was  like  a  stone.  Denis  felt  it  like  the  keen 
man  he  is.  The  worse  I  got  the  bigger  feeling  he  got.  When  I 
crossed  over  the  floor  to  the  sink  he  fired  his  book  and  took  me 
unawares  in  the  neck. 

Mrs.  Farrell. — For  the  love  of  God,  Maurya  Doherty!  You  a 
lone  woman  and  he  in  his  tempers! 

Maurya  {With  flashing  eyes). — My  heart  lepped  high  with  the 
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blow.  I  turns  and  gives  him  a  straight  look  takes  the  spunk  out 
of  him.  {Manner  changes  to  one  of  pity)  Ah,  the  way  the  prick 
of  a  pin  does  be  letting  the  air  out  of  a  little  red  balloon.  Then  I 
think  it*8  a  big  fool  I  am  does  be  faulting  the  way  he*s  a  scholar 
does  never  bring  a  cent  to  the  house.  Had  he  been  a  handy  man 
with  the  tools  now  it's  a  wrench  or  a  hammer  maybe  would  have 
took  me  in  the  neck. 

Mrs.  Farrell  {Horrified). — ^You'll  do  right  to  follow  Father 
Brady's  advice  and  to  put  him  in  the  asylum. 

Maurya  {Sorrowful). — ^A  fine  figure  of  a  man  he  is  and  a 
great  man  with  the  words  to  be  going  to  a  place  where  he'll  be 
seeing  the  light  of  day  and  the  shining  stars  in  the  sky  through 
iron  bars.     (Denis  makes  wild,  menacing  gesture.) 

Mrs.  Farrell  {Wamingly). — Let  you  not  be  getting  tender 
hearted  now  and  you  skin  and  bones  working  for  a  great  lazy 
man  has  never  brought  a  cent  to  the  house  and  you  in  America 
fifteen  years.  {Holds  up  finger)  Remember,  it's  to  Michael  you 
made  the  promise  and  sure  it's  a  terrible  thing,  a  boy  to  fight  in  the 
bloody  wars  and  him  to  be  destroyed  with  worry  of  his  mother. 
(Denis  stands  in  the  doorway.) 

Maurya  {Smiles). — I  promised  Michael  I'd  see  the  priest. 
Sure,  and  haven't  I  kept  the  promise?  (Mrs.  Farrell  rises  to 
leave.    Denis  dodges  back.) 

Maurya  {Hurries  to  the  dresser  and  brings  back  the  news- 
paper).— Let  you  stop  another  minute,  Mrs.  Farrell,  and  tell  me  is 
there  any  newses  from  the  poor  lads  in  the  trenches. 

Mrs.  Farrell  {With  good  humor). — ^Well,  now,  it's  the  come 
hither  ways  you  have  with  you,  Maurya  Doherty.  {Takes  paper) 
My  girl  will  be  bringing  the  latest  news  on  the  Boston  paper  but 
there'll  be  a  letter  or  two  maybe  from  the  boys  of  the  town. 
{Sits  down  and  adjusts  spectacles)  (Maurya  holds  the  candle  and 
•watches  eagerly  while  Mrs.  Farrell  turns  the  pages  and  runs  a 
finger  slowly  down  the  columns.) 

Maurya  {Solemnly). — Heaven  save  us^but  there  does  be  a 
power  of  printed  words  on  a  single  page! 

Mrs.  Farrell  {Also  solemnly). — It  is  so  and  many  no  scholar  at 
all  could  put  a  meaning  on.  {Finger  stops)  What  now  is  this? 
{Reads  slowly  and  laboriously)  "Dear  Mother.  First  let  me  thank 
you  for  the  box  of  good  things  you  sent  me.  The  chocolate  and 
the  cigarettes  were  just  what  I  wanted." 

Maurya  {With  delight). — And  I  sent  Michael  his  chocolate 
this  very  night  God  save  him.     What  lad  now  is  writing  the  letter? 
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Mrs.  Fart  ell  {Keeping  finger  on  the  place  and  glancing  down  the 
column). — Harvey  Graham. 

Maury  a. — Harvey  Graham  is  it!  He  was  in  Michael's  class 
in  the  high  school.  It*s  many's  the  long  day's  work  IVe  done  in 
his  mother's  house.  Let  you  go  on  now  Mrs.  Farrell  and  the 
saints  send  a  blessing  on  your  learning. 

Mrs.  Farrell  {Moving  finger). — "I  must  tell  you  of  the  glory 
that  has  fallen  on  Rumford  and  our  Company  through  the  bravery 
of  an  old  schoolmate  of  mine,  Michael  Doherty — " 

Maurya  {Sets  candle  down  with  a  bang  and  stares  at  Mrs. 
Farrell). — In  the  name  of  the  Lord  what's  coming! 

Mrs.  Farrell  {Greatly  excited). — ^Don't  speak  to  me.  Held  the 
light  in  God's  name.  A  murrain  on  me  now  I've  lost  the  place. 
Sure  I  could  do  a  wash  easier  in  the  salt  water  pools  of  Inishmaan 
than  keep  the  frisky  little  divils  from  dancing.  There,  now,  it's 
getting  warm  I  am.  "Michael  Doherty" — those  will  be  the 
words. 

Maurya  {Trembling  with  impatience). — They  will  so,  let  you 
hold  onto  them  now. 

Mrs.  Farrell  {Slowly  and  loudly.  Both  have  forgotten  Denis  who 
stands  in  the  doorway  leaning  on  the  stake)  "At  home  he  was  al- 
ways a  quiet  bashful  chap.  Well,  he  doesn't  waste  any  breath 
talking  now,  he  just  acts  and  believe  me  he  is  some  pacemaker. 
Over-The-Top  is  his  middle  name — " 

Maurya  {Joyous  as  a  child). — His  middle  name  is  it!  Listen 
to  that  now  and  him  christened  fair  and  square  in  Galway  by  a 
holy  priest  had  not  his  match  for  learning  in  County  Clare! 

Mrs.  Farrell  {Laughing). — ^What  matter  is  it.^  You'll  be 
recognizing  him  I'm  thinking  when  he  comes  from  the  wars,  he  to 
have  a  string  of  names  like  a  king's  son.  {Continues  to  read)  "At 
our  last  charge  he  came  back  over  No  Man's  Land  with  five 
German  prisoners  and  today  wears  the  War  Cross — "  {Sits  back 
and  cries  out)  Glory  be  to  God,  was  the  like  of  this  ever  seen  on  a 
paper  of  the  Westeng  World!    The  War  Cross! 

Maurya  {Sets  down  the  candle  and  clasps  her  hand). — ^And 
what  now  will  that  be.^ 

Mrs.  Farrell  {With  imagination  equal  to  the  occasion). — It  will 
be  the  crucifix  I'm  thinking  with  the  American  eagle  flying  at  the 
top. 

Maurya  {Radiant^  stands  very  straight^  softly). — ^Michael,  my 
little  Michael. 

Mrs:  Farrell  {Risings  pats  Maurya's  shoulder.     Denis  rftV- 
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appears). — It's  myself  will  go  spread  the  news  of  the  great  glory 
has  fallen  on  the  name  of  Doherty.  {Puts  on  fur  shawl)  Let  you 
rest  light  and  airy  this  night  and  you  thinking  you'll  be  shut  of 
himself  soon  and  Michael  coming  to  the  ^'Sandbanks"  a  great 
general  maybe. 

Maury  a  {Clinging  to  Mrs.  Farrell  in  sudden  agony). — There 
does  be  a  power  of  poor  lads  killed  in  bloody  France  I'm  told. 
Sure  the  merciful  God  would  never  take  Michael  into  Heaven  and 
leave  me  to  the  torment  of  the  common  world. 

Mrs.  Farrell  {Comforting  her). — Sure  you'll  never  hear  tell  of 
his  death  and  him  wearing  the  cross! 

Maurya  {Assured^  smiles  joyfully). — God  forgive  me,  it's 
right  you  are. 

Mrs.  Farrell  {Bugle  is  heard  playing  taps  as  door  opens). — 
Sure  Jimmy  Kerrigan  does  be  practising  all  day  and  all  night. 
His  mother  was  telling  me  that  he  will  soon  not  go  to  bed  at  all  he 
does  be  hating  so  to  take  off  his  new  uniform.  {Laughs)  Well  I 
must  be  going  or  my  girl  will  have  my  life.  Good  night  to  you 
Maurya. 

Maurya  {Fervently). — Good  night  to  you  Mrs.  Farrell  and 
the  blessing  of  God  on  you  for  the  great  joy  you're  after  bringing 
me. 

{The  door  closes  and  Mrs.  Farrell  is  seen  hurrying  over  the 
moonlit  sands.  Maurya  returns  to  the  tabUj  sits  in  Mrs.  Far- 
rell's  chair  and  looks  at  the  paper  searching  for  the  words  just  read. 
Denis,  stake  in  handy  steals  from  the  inner  room  and  creeps  stealthily 
along  the  wall  until  he  is  behind  Maurya's  chair.) 

Maurya  {In  low  voice). — That  will  be  it  not — ^Michael 
Doherty!  War  Cross!  The  words  with  the  big  letters.  Sure 
they've  a  right  to  be  big  and  they  the  greatest  words  in  the  history 
of  the  World.  {Folds  her  hands  on  the  paper  and  smiles  with  the 
ecstacy  of  one  who  sees  a  vision)  And  I  his  mother!  Think  of  that 
now  for  a  miracle,  the  mother  of  Michael  Doherty! 

{The  club  crashes  down  on  her  head.  Without  word  or  sound 
Maurya  drops  forward  on  outstretched  arms.  Denis  lifts  the  club 
again  expecting  her  to  raise  her  head.  As  she  remains  motionless  he 
lowers  it  slowly  and  leans  heavily  upon  it.  He  speaks  fiercely 
through  clenched  teeth.) 

Denis. — It's  shut  of  me  you'll  be  is  it!  Well,  then,  it's  shut 
of  yourself  I'll  be  Maurya  Doherty,  with  the  lying  tongue  of  you, 
ana  the  shining  eyes  of  you  would  lure  a  poor  man  to  a  place 
where'd  he'd  be  straining  at  the  bars  till  his  death.     {Louder^ 
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breathing  hard)  Let  you  raise  up  your  head  now  till  I  fetch  you 
another    clout.     {Lifts   stick  .    lotvfrs   it.     The    candle^ 

guttering  in  the  socket  flares  up  and  Denis  sees  the  package  of  wafers. 
Avoiding  a  too  close  proximity  to  the  silent  figure  he  takes  the  package 
from  the  table.  With  satisfaction)  Wafers  is  it!  (Tears  wrapping 
and  eats  one)  It's  rare  and  fresh  they  are.  (Mood  softens)  Now 
God  forgive  me  for  a  man  has  his  head  destroyed  entirely.  (Re- 
proachfully) And  why  didn't  you  give  them  to  me  before?  Was 
it  teasing  me  you  were?  It  was  a  poor  joke  then,  Maurya  Doherty 
that  brought  you  the  welt  you  deserved.  (He  eats  another  wafer. 
Is  impatient  at  the  silence)  But  let  you  look  up  now  and  it's 
friends  we'll  be  again  yqu  to  swear  by  the  Sacred  Throne  you'll  not 
be  plotting  and  scheming  to  send  me  away  out  of  here.  (Waits. 
In  aggrieved  tones)  Sure  it's  not  afraid  of  your  own  Denis  you  are 
and  him  old  and  wasting  these  fifteen  years!  Well,  then,  (with 
heartiness  of  manner)  I'll  put  it  there  (lays  stake  on  the  table)  the 
way  you  can  give  me  a  terrible  blow  I  too  speak  a  word  to  vex 
you.  (He  grows  uneasy  as  he  watches  the  bowed  figure.  He 
mutters  as  if  in  extenuation  of  violent  act)  Why  wouldn't  a  man 
be  a  bit  wild  at  times  and  him  after  having  a  power  of  queer  sounds 
rushing  in  his  head  and  a  power  of  queer  sights  dancing  across  his 
eyes  and  up  the  pathway  of  the  moon.  (Wanders  restlessly  to  the 
windows  and  stands  looking  ouL  Relaxing  into  a  tender  mood  he 
begins  to  hum  softly.  As  though  charged  with  the  subtle  spell  of  the 
moonlight  his  spirits  become  animated.  Turning  slowly  he  half 
speaks f  half  chants  to  the  still  figure  at  the  table)  It's  on  the  great 
and  troubled  waters  around  Inishmaan  and  Inishmore  this  light 
will  be  shining.  On  the  curragh  dancing  in  the  hollow  of  the 
waves  and  the  men  rowing  and  singing.  On  the  wild  naked  head- 
land it  will  be  shining  like  silver.  The  curragh  runs  to  the  peak  of 
the  wave,  the  sea  horses  rise  up  and  shout  and  they  straining  to 
lay  eyes  on  Maurya  of  Kilronan.  Maurya  of  Kilronan  abroad 
on  the  headland  with  her  red  petticoat  blowing  bright  in  the  wind 
and  her  plaid  shawl  crossed  on  her  breast.  (He  pauses  for  a 
moment  smiling  happily)  Maurya  of  Kilronan,  with  the  laughter 
on  her  mouth  and  the  big  shining  eyes  of  her  that  do  be  like  two 
lakes  of  blue  darkened  by  black  rims  of  cloud.  (Chant  rises  loud 
and  clear)  Sure  if  the  High  King  of  Erin  seen  you  that  time  and  he 
taking  tht  air  on  the  ridge  of  the  world  it's  yourself  would  be 
wearing  the  jewelly  crown  and  the  lily  white  Queen  going  bare- 
headed and  sorrowful  to  her  lonesome  grave.  (Denis  stops^ 
waiting  for  reply.     Injured  by  siletue)     Let  you  not  put  shame  on 
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me,  Maurya  Doherty  and  me  after  saying  fine  words  to  you  in  the 
moonlight.  {Looks  around  in  wonder  as  though  addressing  a  third 
person)  Isn't  it  a  pitiful  thing  now  for  a  great  scholar  like  my- 
self to  be  wasting  fine  words  on  a  poor  woman  has  but  a  handful 
of  brains  and  she  not  to  raise  her  voice  the  height  of  a  whisper! 
(Listens  •  .  .  moodily)  I  did  wrong  I'm  thinking  to  marry 
the  like  of  yourself  when  it's  a  drift  of  rich  women  and  young  girls 
would  be  joyful  I  to  look  at  them.  (Laughs  scornfully)  What 
had  you  but  a  poor  thatched  hut  with  the  rubble  falling  out  and 
leaving  gaps  in  the  walls,  and  no  light  at  all  but  what  come  in 
through  two  doors.  And  no  way  at  all  to  know  the  time  of  the 
day  but  to  be  watching  the  shadow  of  the  door-post  and  it  creeping 
across  the  floor  the  time  the  door  would  be  open  to  the  south. 
(Failing  to  arouse  Maurya  he  paces  restlessly  to  and  fro  before  the 
windows y  nervously  brushing  his  forehead  and  glancing  furtively  at 
the  silent  figure.  He  stands  still  and  his  face  brightens  with  sudden 
inspiration.  Earnestly)  Sure  there's  a  middling  power  left  in  me 
yet  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  if  it's  a  scholar  I  am,  it's  myself  will 
work  for  you,  Maurya,  like  the  sweating  horses  that  do  be  tugging 
at  the  carts  in  the  deep  sand  you  to  raise  your  head  the  way  I'll 
see  the  shining  eyes  of  you  and  the  laughter  on  your  mouth. 
(Waits  for  reply.  Coaxingly)  Ain't  I  your  own  Denis  now  has 
never  raised  a  hand  to  little  Michael?  (At  the  mention  of  his  son 
Denis  is  convinced  he  is  on  a  sure  road  to  favor.  Becomes  humor- 
ously  reminiscent)  And  do  you  mind  the  little  divil  the  time  we 
were  in  Inishmaan  and  he  standing  behind  the  door  with  a  stick, 
waiting  for  a  hen  or  a  pig  to  pass  the  way  he'd  be  lepping  out  and 
hooshing  it  down  the  rocky  road  a  perch  or  two,  and  the  petticoat 
of  him  trailing  in  the  dirt.?  (Waits  a  moment^  still  in  happy  mood) 
And  do  you  mind  the  song  would  make  you  laugh  and  bring  a 
great  shout  from  the  one-een  and  me  dancing  him  on  my  foot.'^ 
(Sings  with  animation) 

"Up  the  long  ladder  and  down  the  slack  rope, 
To  Hell  with  King  William  and  God  save  the  Pope," 

(As  Denis  sings  the  outer  door  opens  and  Mrs.  Farrell  comes 
slowly  in.  There  is  a  newspaper  in  her  hand.  With  great  pity  in 
her  hushed  voice  she  looks  at  the  figure  of  Maurya)  God  save  you, 
Maurya  Doherty.  It's  yourself  then  has  heard  the  news!  Let 
you  not  be  grieving  so  and  he  a  great  hero  is  standing  now  at  the 
Throne  of  Glory.  (Uneasy  at  the  silence  and  the  staring  eyes  of 
Denis  she  cries  sharply)  Maurya!  Maurya  Doherty!  Let  you 
speak  a  word.     (Starts  to  cross  to  the  table  but  stops  as  Denis  says  in 
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awe-stricken  voice)  Whisht!  It*s  away  in  her  head  she  is  I'm 
thinking  and  she  there  in  the  moonlight.  (Slowly^  on  tip-toey  he 
comes  between  the  table  and  Mrs.  Farrell.) 

Mrs.  Farrell  {Screaming  in  sudden  terror  as  she  runs  to  the 
door)  Maurya!  Maurya!  Is  it  alive  you  are?  {Irritated  by  her 
shrill  voice  Denis  menaces  her  with  raised  fist.  She  rushes  out  of 
the  door  crying)  It's  come!  It's  come!  {and  is  seen  hurrying  over 
the  sand.  She  stops  and  beckons  frantically  to  someone  in  the 
distance.  Frightened  and  bewildered^  Denis  stands  uncertain 
what  to  do.  Thenj  from  force  of  habit  he  turns  to  Maurya  for  help. 
Running  to  the  table  he  speaks  pleadingly.) 

Denis. — ^Let  you  not  tease  me  longer  Maurya  Doherty,  for 
herself  is  blathering  and  screeching  the  way  my  head  is  destroyed. 
{People  are  seen  running  across  the  sands)  It's  not  asking  you  I 
am  to  raise  the  world  with  talk  only  to  say  maybe,  "  Denis,  dear 
man. "  {Waits  .  .  .  He  reaches  out  timidly  and  touches  her 
folded  hands.  He  draws  back  hurriedly  .  .  .  whispers)  It's 
cold  she  is!  God  help  me  where  now  will  I  go!  {Seeing  faces 
peering  in  through  the  windows  he  looks  around  wildly.  Panic- 
stricken^  he  rushes  to  the  door.  As  he  opens  it  he  finds  himself  con- 
fronted by  a  group  of  men.) 

Quick  Curtain 

AN  HOUR  LATER 

On  the  narrow  couchj  which  has  been  pulled  out  at  right  angles 
to  the  wall,  lies  the  body  of  Maurya  covered  with  a  sheet.  The  faccy 
beautiful  in  profile y  wears  a  wonderful  expression  of  joy  and  peace. 
Candles  are  burning  at  the  head  and  feet.  Keening  softly  Mrs. 
Farrell  wanders  about  the  kitchen.  At  the  back  a  group  of  women 
whisper  together  in  the  moonlight.  The  club  is  still  on  the  table 
where  Denis  has  left  it.  The  door  opens  and  Father  Brady  enters^ 
crosses  and  stands  looking  down  at  the  dead  woman. 

Father  Brady  {Making  the  sign  of  the  cross). — God  have  mercy 
on  her  soul.  {In  hushed  voice  looking  up  in  wonder)  Son  of  God 
be  praised  it's  a  saintly  joy  is  on  her  face! 

Mrs.  Farrell  {Weeping). — It  is  so  Father,  the  way  she'll  be 
looking  on  the  holy  angels. 

Father  Brady  {Walking  to  the  table  points  to  the  stake.  In  low 
voice). — ^Was  it  with  that  it  was  done.^ 
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Mrs.  Farrell  {With  horror). — There  does  be  blood  on  it  Father. 

Father  Brady. — ^And  did  she  never  hear  at  all  of  Michael's 
death? 

Mrs.  Farrell. — She  did  not.  (Anxiously)  And  sure  Father 
there  was  no  terrible  suffering  for  herself  and  that  look  on  her? 

Father  Brady  (Looking  from  the  stake  to  the  beautiful  face  of  the 
dead  woman). — ^A  terrible  murderous  club,  Mrs.  Farrell — ^but — 
it's  in  Paradise  she  is — (A  slight  pause)  with  Michael. 

Faintly y  yet  clear  and  beautiful,  are  heard  the  notes  of  the  bugle 
sounding  the  reveille. 

Slow  Curtain 


LA  FEMME  QUI  RIT 

By  Dora  Neill  Raymond 

Fate  laughed  at  me. 

And  my  young  eyes  did  weep, 

My  body  burn  at  his  hard  mockery. 

Again  he  laughed! 

My  eyes  grew  cold. 

And,  as  a  fencer  who  more  closely  notes 

His  rival's  art  than  he  does  heed  his  wound, 

I  hearkened  well  and  marked; 

One  little  frightened  year  winged  by 

And  then  once  more  he  laughed. 

But  not  alone 

An  eager  echo  crushed  the  silence  back 

TTwas  I, — I  laughed  at  Fate! 

And  now,  he  smiles. 

I  have  forgotten  how  to  smile. 
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By  Edwin  H.  Zeydel 

In  these  days  of  intensive  publication,  it  is  quite  imperative 
for  every  prospective  author  and  editor  to  catechise  himself 
thoroughly  before  venturing  on  the  presentation  of  a  new  work  to 
the  public.  Above  all  he  should  ask  himself  whether  his  work 
will  fill  a  real  and  legitimate  need,  and  whether  its  subject  and  its 
treatment  thereof  are  genuinely  worth  while,  be  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  science,  education,  information  or  entertainment. 

That  this  little  article  will  satisfy  both  these  most  important 
prerequisites,  namely,  that  it  will  fill  a  real  and  legitimate  need 
felt  by  English-speaking  lovers  of  art,  literature  and  poetry,  and 
that  its  subject  is  genuinely  worth  while,  is  the  firm  conviction 
which  has  prompted  me  to  prepare  it.  To  speak  of  the  latter 
point  first,  Richard  Dehmel,  the  great  lyrist,  who  has  recently 
died,  is  now  admitted  by  almost  all  competent  critics  to  be  one  of 
the  most  profound  poets  of  modem  times,  if  not,  to  quote  the 
words  of  Percival  Pollard,  an  able  American  critic,  "the  most 
internationally  recognized  thinker  and  poet  of  his  day. " 

To  be  sure,  it  is  true  that  Dehmel  has  been  much  discussed 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world,  but  he  has  been  very 
little  read.  This  brings  up  the  other  and  to  my  mind  decisive 
reason  why  a  collection  of  Dehmel's  poems,  translated  into  English, 
is  needed.  The  average  Englishman,  and  even  to  a  greater 
degree  the  American,  is  not  able  to  read  a  foreign  language 
sufficiently  well  to  permit  him  to  derive  any  appreciable  amount 
of  benefit  from  his  reading,  especially  if  that  reading  be  in  lyric 
poetry  of  the  symbolical,  philosophical  kind,  abounding  in  bold 
metaphors,  terse,  vivid  and  unusual  expressions,  and  in  music 
which  inheres  in  the  very  thought  and  language  of  the  lines,  as  is 
the  case  with  Dehmel.  As  far  as  translations  of  the  author's 
poems  into  English  are  concerned,  creditable  but  lamentably  little 
work  has  thus  far  been  done.  Aside  from  the  eight  poems 
rendered  by  Margarete  Miinsterberg  and  Charles  W.  Stork  in 
Volume  1 8  of  Kuno  Francke*s  German  Classics  in  20  volumes,  a 
collection  which  is  hardly  accessible  to  the  average  reader  and 

^Trantlttions  authorized  by  Mrs.  Dehmel  and  the  publisher,  S.  Fisher  Verlag. 
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difficult  for  the  uninitiated  to  use,  only  about  a  dozen  lyrics  of 
Dehmel  have  appeared  in  various  American  periodicals  during 
the  past  eight  or  ten  years,  those  published  by  Poet  Lore  deserving 
especial  commendation.  The  present  comprehensive  and,  I  hope 
representative  collection  of  poems  aims  to  give  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican reader  of  poetry  an  adequate  introduction  to  Dehmel  and 
thus  to  enable  him  to  judge  for  himself  and  to  form  his  own  un- 
biased opinion  with  regard  to  the  intrinsic  value  and  significance 
of  this  important  contemporary  lyrist. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  or  remarkable  to  recount  with  re- 
gard to  Dehmel's  external  life.  He  was  bom  on  November  i8, 
1863,  in  Wendisch-Hermsdorf  near  the  Spreewald,  in  the  remote 
vicinity  of  Berlin,  as  the  oldest  son  of  a  quarter-ranger  (Revier- 
forsUr).  His  early  education  was  had  in  the  town  of  Kremmen 
and  in  the  Sophien-Gymnasium  in  Berlin.  Then  he  attended  the 
University  of  Danzig,  where  he  studied  philosophy  and  natural 
science,  and  in  1887  he  took  the  doctorate  in  political  science  at 
the  University  of  Leipzig,  writing  a  dissertation  on  insurance. 
During  his  academic  career  he  edited  several  newspapers,among 
them  a  Rhenish  provincial  paper  and  a  journal  on  hunting.  After 
the  completion  of  his  course  at  Leipzig  he  became  the  secretary  of 
an  important  underwriters'  association,  which  position  he  held  for 
over  seven  years,  until  he  resigned  in  1895,  in  order  to  devote  his 
entire  time  to  poetry.  He  was  married  twice,  being  divorced 
from  his  first  wife,  Paula,  herself  a  poetess  of  some  distinction, 
with  whom  he  had  three  children.  With  his  second  wife,  whom 
he  married  in  1899,  he  traveled  extensively,  from  1899  to  1902, 
in  Italy,  Greece,  Switzerland,  Holland  and  England.  In  1908  he 
also  spent  some  time  in  France.  He  lived  for  a  number  of  years 
in  Pankow  near  Berlin  and  again  in  Blankenese  near  Hamburg. 
In  conjunction  with  his  friend,  the  poet  Amo  Holz,  he  founded  the 
Association  of  Lyric  Authors  (Kartell  lyrischer  Autoren).  In 
early  life  he  was  strongly  influenced  by  Nietzsche  and  by  the  poet 
Cbnradi,  but  later  he  freed  himself  from  these  influences,  which  by 
nature  were  uncongenial  to  him,  and  became  a  close  friend  of  the 
great  soldier-poet,  Detlev  von  Liliencron,  a  writer  who  is  un- 
fortunately almost  wholly  unknown  in  England  and  America, 
although  his  maternal  grandfather  (von  Harten)  was  a  general  in 
the  American  army  during  the  Revolution  and  a  friend  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  literary  rebellion  of  the  eighties,  led  by  Amo  Holz  and 
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Johannes  Schlaf,  and  made  successful  by  Gerhart  Hauptmann, 
left  a  deep  impress  upon  Dehmel.  It  turned  his  mind  to  the 
realistic  and  naturalistic  elements  of  art  and  gave  him  his  passion 
for  materiality  and  the  beauty  of  all  things  physical  and  tangible. 
Among  foreign  models  he  used  for  his  poetic  schooling  the  Chinese 
Li-tai-po,  the  Italian  Cecco,  the  Pole  Ujeski,  the  Spaniard  Zorilla, 
the  French  Villon  and  Verlaine,  and  the  Swede  Strindberg. 

Dehmel  was  in  his  fifty-first  year  when  the  war  broke  out, 
and  during  the  war  he  performed  voluntary  military  service  for  a 
time.  Throughout  the  past  few  years,  however,  his  health  failed, 
and  for  many  months  he  was  severely  ill.  Death  overtook  him  on 
February  10,  1920. 

He  did  not  devote  himself  seriously  to  the  writing  of  poetry 
until  his  twenty-second  year  and  did  not  gain  real  artistic  control, 
as  he  once  remarked,  until  he  was  twenty-four.  A  list  of  his  more 
important  works,  with  date  of  their  first  appearance,  follows: — 

Redemptions — ist  edition  Stuttgart,  1891. 

But  love — 1st  edition  Munich,  1893. 

Leaves  of  Life — ist  edition  (poems  and  stories)  Berlin,  1895. 
(subsequent  editions  have  only  stories) 

The  Fellow-Man   (tragicomedy) — ist  edition  Berlin,   1896. 

Woman  and  World — ist  edition  Berlin,  1896. 

Lucifer  (pantomimic  drama) — ist  edition  Berlin  and  Leip- 
zig, 1899 

Fitzebutze    (poems    for    children — ^with    Paula    Dehmel) — 
1st  edition  Berlin,  1900. 

Two  Mortals — ist  edition  Berlin,  1903. 

The  Metamorphoses  of  Venus — ist  edition  Berlin,  1907. 

Michel  Michael  (comedy  in  verse)  ist  edition  Berlin,  191 1. 

Lovely  Wild  World — ist  edition  Berlin,  1913. 

«     «     « 

Collected  Works  in  10  volumes — ^appeared  in  1906. 
An  anthology  of  100  poems  appeared  in  1908. 
Collected  Works  in  3  volumes  appeared  in  1913. 

So  much  for  statistical  material  on  DehmeFs  outward 
existence.  It  remains  now  to  say  something  about  his  art. 
Without  wishing  to  influence  the  reader  in  any  way  in  forming  his 
judgment,  I  shall  venture  to  point  out  some  of  the  large,  out- 
standing features  and  characteristics  of  the  poet  and  his  work, 
being  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  part  of  the  present 
eneration, — to  which  Dehmel  belongs — but  of  succeeding  ages  of 
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literary  history,  to  pronounce  a  final  verdict  as  to  his  place  in  the 
world^s  literature. 

The  nature  of  lyric  poetry  is  such  that  in  it  the  writer  must 
needs  give  vent  to  his  own  personal  emotions  and  experiences,  be 
they  joyful  or  sorrowful,  be  they  based  on  the  happenings  of  every 
day  life  as  lived  by  the  poet,  or  on  the  impressions  made  upon  him 
by  nature  or  history.  All  the  great  modem  poets,  Verlaine  and 
Maeterlinck,  Rilke  and  Dehmel,  have  exemplified  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  Each  has  given  in  his  works  a  reflex  of  the  spiritual 
content  of  his  own  life,  his  own  age.  Dehmel  has  probably  done 
this  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  of  the  others.  He  is  the  exponent 
of  the  present,  the  poet  of  the  Zeitseelij  the  spirit  of  the  times,  as 
Liliencron  once  called  him.  It  is  his  most  supreme  aim  to  grasp 
and  to  interpret  the  essence  of  modem  life,  which  with  his  ex- 
traordinary sensibility  and  susceptibility  he  succeeded  in  grasping 
as  no  other  has  done.  But  it  would  be  a  misconception  to  believe 
that  Dehmel's  art  consists  solely  of  reacting  upon  impressions 
which  the  poet  received  from  the  world  about  him.  He  does  not 
remain  in  the  depths,  in  the  nebular  chaos,  as  it  were,  of  the  sub- 
jective, but  emerges  into  the  well-ordered  fulness,  the  cosmos  of 
the  objective,  and  in  that  way  does  not  only  reflect  but  intensifies 
almost  every  color  in  the  rainbow  of  present-day  life. 

There  is  a  pleasing  dissonance  in  Dehmel's  work  and  in  his 
personality,  a  mixture  of  the  masculine  and  the  feminine,  which 
appears  again  and  again,  now  in  a  simple  antithesis  of  words  or 
phrases,  now  in  the  manner  of  treatment  of  subject  matter, 
characterized  by  his  habit  of  dissecting  a  theme  in  his  mind,  while 
attempting  at  the  same  time  to  reproduce  it  in  a  tangible  way. 
But  the  masculine  element  is  by  far  the  predominating  one  and 
forms  a  peculiarity  of  Dehmel  which  distinguishes  him  so  markedly 
from  his  Neo-Romantic  colleagues,  Hofmannsthal,  George  and  the 
rest.  Dehmel  has  an  iron  will,  tempered  by  self-discipline,  and 
he  seizes  life  by  the  horns,  seeking  liberation  through  life.  He 
might  be  called  the  opposite  of  a  quietist. 

The  highest  achievement  of  art  lies  for  Dehmel,  as  it  did  for 
Goethe,  in  creating  symbols  such  as  will  immediately  call  forth 
even  in  the  mind  of  the  most  humble  reader  whole  complexes  of 
thoughts  and  feelings — such  thoughts  and  feelings  as  reside  in  the 
image  of  Christ,  in  the  ideal  of  the  Grail,  in  the  figure  of  Hamlet 
and  in  the  conception  of  Faust.  Examples  of  this  tendency  could 
be  quoted  from  almost  every  poem  that  Dehmel  ever  wrote.  It 
may  be  true  that  he  failed  to  create  a  new  great  symbol  which 
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might  become  for  modern  life  what  the  Grail  was  for  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  he  did  succeed  in  giving  expression,  in  the  words  JFf 
World!  to  a  deep-felt  yearning  of  our  time,  finding  its  tap-root  in 
the  mysterious  relation  of  man,  the  microcosm,  to  the  universe, 
the  macrocosm.  The  individual,  says  Dehmel,  need  not  be 
redeemed  by  miracles  from  without,  provided  that  he  will  ever 
willingly  feel  himself  at  one  with  the  world,  and  be  a  "part  of 
the  world."  This  doctrine  may  appear  self-assertive,  and  upon 
its  face  it  may  seem  like  vPpvsj  but  in  its  final  analysis  it  is 
humility  pure  and  simple,  and  an  admirable  form  of  humility, 
to  boot.  In  these  two  enigmatic  words  We  Worlds  then,  there 
probably  is  to  be  found  the  essence  of  Dehmel's  philosophy. 

Another  notable  achievement  of  Dehmel  must  be  seen  in 
his  thought  on  the  great  man  and  woman  problems  of  life,  as 
exemplified  especially  in  the  concept  of  the  Man  and  Woman  who 
are  tested  by  fate  and  found  fit  {Two  Mortals).  This  brings  us  to 
the  much  discussed  problem  of  Dehmel's  attitude  toward  women 
and  his  so-called  eroticism.  It  has  been  charged  by  some  writers 
who  are  highly  competent,  as  for  instance  Max  Koch,  that  Dehmel 
is  grossly  sensual,  and  that  his  sensualism  is  an  artificial  sham 
which  he  assumes  in  his  desire  to  pander  to  certain  depraved 
modem  tastes.  But  that  such  a  theory  does  a  flagrant  injustice 
to  the  poet  will  be  apparent  to  anyone  who  has  read  even  a  dozen 
of  his  short  lyrics.  Dehmel  is  far  too  profound  a  thinker  to  be  a 
pander.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  erotic  element  is  there  (a 
part  of  the  Transformations  of  Venus  was,  indeed,  so  objection- 
able that  its  further  appearance  was  interdicted  by  a  Berlin  court 
this  being,  however,  an  exceptional  case,  for  in  all  hardly  a  dozen 
really  indecent  poems  can  be  found  in  Dehmel's  works),  but  it  has 
its  decidedly  redeeming  feature  and  a  deep  significance.  This 
eroticism  is  not  merely  physical  but  has  a  prevailing  humanistic 
virtue.  For  Dehmel  the  sexual  is  a  superhuman  force,  a  some- 
thing that  transcends  the  mere  earthly  and  expands  into  the  heroic. 
It  has,  therefore,  a  distinctly  new  note,  applying,  as  it  does 
in  a  measure,  the  philosophy  of  Nietzsche  to  women.  Woman, 
Dehmel  would  say,  has  the  inborn  right  to  happiness  and  self- 
determination;  she  has  the  right  to  assert  herself  and  to  strive  for 
perfection.  Developing  this  line  of  reason  still  further,  Dehmel 
finally,  and  in  his  best  thought  on  the  subject,  links  the  erotic 
with  the  religious,  as  for  example  in  the  Versus  Madonna  (trans- 
lated in  Poet  Lore  J  January,  191 3.) 

Speaking  of  this  very  question  of  eroticism  in  Dehmel, 
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Pcrcival  Pollard  very  aptly  points  out  that  Dehmcl  is  never  a  Don 
Juan  alone,  but  that  he  always  plays  the  dual  role  of  Don  Juan 
and  Faust,  the  philander  and  the  speculative  thinker  in  one — 
another  instance  of  his  dualistic  and  pleasingly  discordant  nature. 
His  passion  for  truth  as  he  saw  it  prompted  him  to  deal  frankly 
with  every  great  problem  that  confronted  him.  He  was  a  general 
in  the  battle  of  freedom,  of  sex,  of  society. 

Mention  has  been  made  above  of  Dehmel's  relations  to 
Nietzsche  and  the  Nietzschean  philosophy.  Much  was  once 
made  of  this  subject,  especially  in  Dehmel's  earlier  periods,  when 
he  was  still  under  the  actual,  conscious  influence  of  the  philo- 
sopher. But  today  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  poet  drifted 
far  away  from  the  author  of  Zarathustra.  The  poem  which  he 
devotes  to  Nietzsche,  translated  in  the  present  collection,  is 
illuminating  in  this  respect,  throwing  light  upon  the  relations  of 
the  two  men.  The  disciple  of  the  poem  must  not  be  understood 
to  represent  Nietzsche^s  German  followers  alone,  or  his  disciples 
in  general,  but  Dehmel  himself.  Nietzsche,  with  his  fiery 
fanaticism,  his  picturesque  sensuousness,  is  essentially  a  Slavic 
nature,  and  Dehmel,  as  a  typically  Faustian  representative  of  the 
Germanic,  could  naturally  not  follow  him  blindly.  What  he 
retained  from  Nietzsche  in  later  life  can  be  described  as  general 
qualities,  namely,  his  optimistic  nature,  his  self-assertiveness,  and 
his  robustness.  Krafts  that  is,  the  impulses  inherent  in  the  soul 
which  call  and  urge  for  expression,  and  Schopfer,  creator,  are  two 
oft-recurring  words  in  Dehmel's  works. 

Dehmel  was  never  orthodox  in  his  views.  The  story  is  told 
that  even  as  a  boy  he  got  into  trouble  with  his  teachers  on  this 
account.  But  he  is  of  a  genuinely  religious  nature  in  a  broader 
sense  of  the  word  and  often  uses  the  Christian  concepts  and 
imagery  in  order  to  clothe  therein  his  own  religious  sentiments  and 
emotions.  Summed  up,  his  views  on  this  subject  are  as  follows. 
Man  should  content  himself  with  this  world  and  do  all  in  his 
power  to  become  a  useful  member  thereof.  Thus  God  and  World, 
Freedom  and  Compulsion,  and  many  other  apparently  dualistic  or 
even  contradictory  concepts  blend  and  become  one  for  Dehmel. 
If  we  are  suffused  by  the  consciousness  of  the  universe,  the  All,  we 
will  not  be  troubled  by  doubts  and  cavilings  as  to  the  utility  of  the 
World,   says  Dehmel. 

The  general  outlines  of  the  poet^s  philosophy  as  exemplified 
in  the  words  We  World  and  his  new  achievement  in  having  in* 
troduccd  the  erotic-religious  element  into  the  pale  of  lyric  poetry 
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have  been  discussed.  A  few  words  must  now  be  said  about  an- 
other phase  of  his  work  which  has  perhaps  helped  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  give  him  the  reputation  of  modernity  which  he  holds 
among  the  average  readers.  I  refer  to  the  social,  or  as  it  has  been 
called)  the  heroic-social  element  in  Dehmel.  Although  being 
decidedly  a  philosophical  lyric  poet,  he  never  ceased  to  be  a  poet 
of  the  people  and  of  modem  life  in  all  its  phases.  He  says  in  his 
essay  Art  and  the  People:  "Every  class  of  people  inspires  the 
artist"  and  again:  "All  art  which  does  not  become  popular 
(volkstumlich)  is  the  opposite  of  art,  trumpery  and  chaflF  in  the 
wind."  And  remaining  faithful  to  this  tenet,  Dehmel  has  left 
us  some  works  which  show  his  genuine  love  for  the  common 
people  (compare  for  instance  the  Ballad  of  the  Rabble  in  this 
collection)  and  his  interest  in  the  social  problems  of  the  day. 
His  concern  is  not  for  a  hypothetical  superman,  as  was  Nietzsche's, 
but  for  his  fellow-man,  the  Mitmenschj  which,  by  the  way,  is  the 
title  of  one  of  his  dramas.  Neither  does  Dehmel  treat  the  great 
modem  city  with  contempt,  but  on  the  contrary  finds  inspiration 
in  it  again  and  again,  just  as  he  does  at  the  seashore  or  in  the 
forest.  The  railroad  station,  the  railroad,  yes,  even  the  telegraph 
wires  also  catch  his  eye. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  above  it  would  appear  that 
Dehmel  is  primarily  a  poet  of  content.  But  this  impression  is 
absolutely  false,  for,  to  quote  Ludwig  Lewisohn  in  a  recent  article 
in  The  Nation:  "In  DehmePs  poetry,  as  in  all  living  art,  there  is, 
of  course,  no  division  between  form  and  substance.  The  creative 
process  of  expression  is  one;  the  form  is  an  organic  part  of  the 
expressed  substance."  Most  of  DehmePs  poems  are  written  in 
the  fixed  forms  of  verse,  but  these  fixed  forms  are  so  used  that 
they  become  in  each  case  an  integral  part  of  the  very  thought,  the 
very  yeaming,  the  very  passion  expressed  in  the  particular  poem. 
To  quote  Lewisohn  again:  "Each  poem  of  Dehmel  is  rhyth- 
mically a  new  thing  .  .  .  The  divisions  are  not  pattemed 
stanzas,  but  stages  in  the  creative  development  of  the  poem. 
The  substance  is  never  embodied  in  a  metrical  medium  that  had 
a  definite  previous  existence.  One  cannot  with  truth  say  of  Deh- 
mel that  he  used  the  couplet  or  the  ballad  measure  or  the  ottava 
rima.  Each  impulse  toward  expression  created  its  own  form  and 
wrought  out  its  own  music.  The  range  of  that  music  is 
marvellous. " 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  two  strains  or  keys  can  be 
found  in  DehmePs  pcetry,  one  the  transcendently  beautiful — ^we 
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may  almost  say  seraphic — strain,  used  to  express  either  fervent 
and  unbridled  or  subdued  and  tender  sentiments,  as  for  example 
in  Venus  Mater ^  and  taking  its  cue  probably  from  Paul  Verlaine*s 
tenet  de  la  musique  avant  toutes  choses;  the  other  a  more  naturalistic 
and  typically  Dehmelesque  strain,  combining  harmony  with 
apparent  dissonance,  melodiousness  with  discordance — another 
example  of  the  dualism  in  DehmePs  nature. 

Vers  libre  and  semilibre,  although  not  very  frequent  in 
Dehmel,  SLVfi  nevertheless  highly  characteristic  of  the  poet  and 
are  used  by  him  for  expressing  some  of  his  deepest  emotions. 
These  forms  are  for  that  reason  represented  in  the  present  col- 
lection. 

DehmePs  friend,  Detlev  von  Liliencron,  once  gave  the 
following  definition  of  a  poet: — 

A  poet  is  a  man  whose  foot  rests  lightly 
On  earth — in  mud,  midst  lily,  pink  and  rose. 
The  violet  and  the  pig-sty  so  unsightly. 
The  "fair"  and" ugly'* — both  regale  his  nose. 
He  wears  silk  shirts  or  homespun  fitting  tightly, 
At  pleasure;  prays  or  curses  as  he  goes. 
His  first  task  is  to  know  the  soils  that  nourish 
The  germ  of  life,  whereby  men  thrive  and  flourish. 

He  hears  the  chanting  of  the  angels'  choir. 

And  hell  must  send  its  devils  at  his  urging; 

He  needs  must  taste  of  grief  and  pain  so  dire. 

And  joy  must  seize  him  like  a  billow  surging. 

He  copes  with  God,  he  calls  Him  with  his  lyre. 

He  fain  would  sink,  in  night  and  need  immerging. 

And  if  he  doth  receive  from  Phantasy 

The  wings  of  stars — a  genius  he  will  be. 

It  fits  not  only  Liliencron  himself  but  Richard  Dehmel  in 
pqual  measure.  Perhaps  the  only  exception  that  one  could  take 
to  it — and  the  exception,  too,  would  apply  to  both — is  that  their 
feet  rested  on  earth  much  less  lightly  than  Liliencron  intimates, 
indeed,  quite  as  heavily  as  the  feet  of  many  a  celebrated  philo- 
sopher. 

The  fifty  odd  poems  of  Dehmel  which  I  oflFer  in  the  following 
pages  were  selected  by  myself  from  the  three  volume  191 3  edition 
of  the  poet's  works,  published  on  the  occasion  of  his  fiftieth 
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birthday,  and  are  here  given  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in 
that  edition.  To  my  knowledge,  none  of  these  poems  has  ever 
appeared  before  in  this  country.  The  selection  was  made  with  a 
view  to  giving  as  complete  and  many-sided  a  picture  of  Dehmel's 
work  as  is  possible  in  choosing  some  fifty  lyrics  out  of  a  total  of 
about  six  hundred.  Lovers  of  Dehmel  may  miss  some  of  their 
favorites  but  will  please  bear  with  me,  not  forgetting  the  difficulty 
which  any  such  selection  as  this  entails  and  my  desire  to  show  the 
poet  from  many  different  angles.  Each  of  the  books  of  poems 
included  by  Dehmel  in  the  191 3  edition,  not  forgetting  The 
Metamorphoses  of  Venus  and  Two  Mortals,  from  which  samples 
are  given,  have  been  drawn  from.  The  translations  are  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  original  meters  and  rimes. 

REDEMPTIONS, 

Poems  and  Aphorisms 

From  the  ** Caution  to  the  Gentle  Reader'* 

Gentle  reader,  man!    I  appeal  to  thy  sense: 

Read  me  well,  friend,  or  hie  thee  hence! 

For  't  is  true,  the  reading  of  poetry 

Can  be  performed  very  easily, — 

But  just  the  things  that  are  easy  to  do 

Man  often  makes  hard  and  laborious  too. 

Above  all:  seek  no  ''basic  thought!" 

Else  thy  few  senses  will  profit  thee  naught. 

If  I  would  offer  my  thoughts  to  thee, 

I'd  write  an  essai  or  phylactery. 

For  poems,  I  say,  are  not  dissertations; — 

My  poems,  I  claim  are  soul  transformations. 

They  arise  and  take  shape  from  my  inmost  emotion. 

Which  stirs  my  soul  as  storms  stir  the  ocean!    .     •     « 

The  Bell  in  the  Sea 

A  fisherman  had  two  clever  sons. 

He  sang  to  them  often  a  song  which  runs: 

There's  a  wondrous  bell  adrift  in  the  sea, 

A  faithful  heart  feels  ecstasy 

To  hear  the  bell  a-ringing. 

And  the  one  son  spoke  to  the  other  son. 
The  old  man's  dotage  has  begun. 
He's  singing  that  stupid  song  again; 
Yea,  many  a  storm  I've  seen  on  the  main. 
But  never  a  wondrous  bell. 
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The  other  spoke:  But  we're  still  young, 
His  song  from  memories  deep  is  sprung. 
On  many  an  ocean  a  man  must  ply, 
Ere  the  ocean's  bottom  is  seen  by  his  eye; 
And  then  he  may  hear  the  ringing. 

When  their  father  had  died,  these  lads  so  fair, 
Put  to  sea  with  their  waving,  brown-blond  hair. 
And  when  as  gray-beards  they  met  once  more 
One  evening,  they  thought,  as  they  sat  on  the  shore. 
Of  the  bell  so  wondrous. 

And  one  of  them  said,  dejected  and  old: 
I  know  the  sea  and  its  power  untold. 
I've  slaved  my  life  away  on  the  sea, 
And  many  a  gain  has  come  to  me; 
But  I  never  heard  a  ringing. 

And  the  other  one  said,  smiling  youthfully: 
I've  acquired  no  gains  but  memory; 
There's  a  wondrous  bell  adrift  in  the  sea, 
A  faithful  heart  feels  ecstasy 
To  hear  the  bell  a-ringing. 

Anticipation 

A  heavy  snow  has  fallen 
And  covered  all  the  landscape  gray, 
Only  the  trees  wave  to  and  fro; 
But  soon  the  sun  will  drink  the  snow. 
Then  everything  will  blossom 
Which,  rooted  in  the  frozen  earth. 
Scarce  lives  today. 

Maiden's  Spring 

April  winds. 

Every  bud  begins 

To  ope  in  the  field 

Which  with  warm  dew  drips. 

But  his  lips 

Are  still  sealed? 

Sunny  showers  of  May. 
All  the  flowers  I  see 
Opening  secretly 
In  the  sunlight  gay, 
In  the  sunliffht  hot. 
Does  he  feel  it  not? 
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Summer  Evening 

The  limpid  breezes  rest  on  yonder  meads; 
A  haze  enwraps  the  lake,  the  tall  sedge  glimmers, 
The  sun's  last  rays  are  dying  midst  the  reeds, 
A  pale,  slow-moving  cloud  is  flushed  and  shimmers. 

A  bell's  clear  voice  rings  from  the  verdant  plain, 
The  shepherd  herds  his  flock  fatigued  and  sated; 
The  shadows  in  the  silent  forest  wane. 
The  sod  is  damp,  with  warm  dew  irrigated. 

No  wind  disturbs  the  rye-field's  even  calm. 

The  bell  is  mute,  as  if  from  earth  't  were  vanished; 

Only  the  cricket  chirps  his  endless  psalm. 

Rejoice,  my  heart,  peace  reigns,  turmoil  is  banished. 

From  Afar 

Through  the  evening's  pallor  gleaming, 

Shines  a  star; 

From  afar 

I  can  see  the  young  moon  beaming. 

Frorti  afar. 

In  the  morning's  ^ravness  gleaming. 
The  horizon,  palely  beaming, 
Grasps  the  star. 

Sylvan  Buss 

The  rustling  woods  are  darkening, 
And  night  comes  o'er  the  trees; 
As  if  in  rapture  hearkening, 
Their  leaves  touch  in  the  breeze. 
And  'neath  their  branches  lonely 
I  tarry  all  alone. 
There  I  am  mine — mine  only. 
All  thine  own. 

Song  of  Praise 

Life  the  sea. 
So  is  love: 
Never  failing, 
Never  fathomed, 
Never  measured: 
Billow  to  billow 
Plunging  and  lifted, 
Billow  in  billow 
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Swelling,  uniting, 

Tempest  and  wind  and  stormed-faced  now, 

And  sunshiny  now, 

Serving  now  the  moon 

On    the    uncontrollable    surface — 

But  down  in  the  depths 

Constant  sway  of  eternal  quiet, 

Undisturbed, 

Impenetrable  for  mortal  eyes. 

Rigidly  turning  to  crystalline  darkness — 

And  in  the  distance 

Constant  sway  of  eternal  action, 

Unappeased, 

Inextricable  for  mortal  eyes, 

Wildly  dissolved  in  the  light  of  the  ether: 

Rustling  of  eternity — 

So  the  sea, 

So  is  love. 

To  Nietzsche's  Memory 

And  it  came  to  pass 

That  Zarathustra,  resurrected. 

Descended  from  his  cave  up  in  the  mountain; 

And  the  multitude  ^ 

Knelt  and  kissed  his  footprints. 

But  the  disciple,  who  cherished  him. 

Now  stood  aloof, 

And  the  master  knew  him  not. 

And  the  disciple  came  to  him  and  spake: 

Master,  what  shall  I  do, 

That  salvation  be  mine? 

But  Zarathustra  turning  away 

Looked  now  behind  him. 

And  in  his  eyes  a  strange  light  shone, 

And  he  gave  answer: 

Follow  me  hence! 

Then  the  disciple's  eyes  saw  light. 

He  understood  the  master: 

Followed  him 

And  then  left  him. 

But  as  he  now  proceeded  on  his  way. 

He  searched  his  heart 

And  spake  thus  to  his  ardent  yearning: 

Yea,  many  there  are. 

Whose  tongue  o'erflows  with  the  name  of  Zarathustra^ 

And  in  their  hearts  they  pray 

To  the  god  Tamtam; 
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Far  too  early  did  he  come  for  these. 

They  beheld  his  eagle  flying, 

Who  is  called 

The  Will  to  Might 

Over  the  feeble; 

And  at  their  breast  they  reared  and  fed  his  poisonous  snake, 

The  snake  of  prudence. 

But  their  eye  is  blind  and  cannot  see  his  sun, 

Which  is  called 

The  Will  to  Might 

Over  the  One:  the  god  I. 

Regeneration  they  celebrate 

And  rebaptizing  of  all  the  idols. 

Ah,  but  none  has  had  the  power 

To  fructify  himself 

And  gladly  sacrifice  himself  e'en  for  his  seed. 

Thou  who  didst  expound  they  will  to  sacrifice, 

Fare  thee  well!    Gladly  I  would 

Have  kissed  thy  last  word  from  thy  lips. 

Thou  smiling  priest  of  a  fertile  death. 

But  we  live  J 

And  manifold  are 

The  darts  of  the  sun  and  the  flower-poisons 

Of  a  fertile  death. 

Oh,  the  disciple  came 

Too  late  for  thee! 


Aphorisms 

Might  spurs  the  scamp,  strength  the  brave. 
Strength  made  the  master,  might  the  slave. 

Whither  thy  gaze,  there's  war  without  surcease. 
Whither  thy  gaze,  the  world  can  be  at  peace. 

The  wretched  mob  will  never  comprehend 
That  he  who  fights  for  them  is  not  their  friend. 

♦ 

Be  not  perturbed  so  foolishly. 
When  scamps  revile  and  slander  thee. 
They're  made  of  rubber,  and  they  fly. 
When  they  are  pummeled,  six  feet  high; 
So  let  the  shameful  liars  lie. 
♦ 

The  critic  is  always  right,  you  see. 

Just  like  the  woodpecker  who  climbs  the  tree; 

The  oak  can  brave  the  mightiest  gale. 

But  the  pecker  finds  in  it  the  worm  without  fail. 
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BUT  LOVE 
Two  Sequences  of  Poems 

Forget  Me  Not 

Forget-me-nots  where  armorers  are  working — 

Pray,  why  are  they  growing  here? 

Is  peace  secretly  lurking 

Behind  the  house  at  the  brook  so  clear? 

The  hammers  re-echo  in  measured  strain. 

Strike  again,  strike  again, 

The  work  must  needs  be  ended! 

And  the  water  hisses,  the  iron  glows, 

And  when  the  flame  through  the  eullet  blows. 

The  black  hands  shine,  extended. 

But  at  times  a  sooty  face,  all  hot, 
Looks  to  the  flowers,  as  blue  as  the  sky. 
Then  behind  the  house  a  voice  seems  to  cry: 
Forget  me  not! 

Ballad  of  the  Rabble 

A  crowded  station; 

There*8  a  jam  at  the  gate. 

Shouting  policemen; 

All  around  a  thousand 

Animal  faces, 

Canine  faces, 

Faces  of  foxes,  a  face  of  a  wolf, 

Faces  of  sheep,  faces  of  geese, 

And  a  gobbling  turkey. 

Snorting  pigs,  staring.— 

The  rabble. 

The  train  pulls  in,  stops. 

The  tumult  dies  down. 

Dies  down  for  a  moment. 

At  the  window  appears 

Bismarck 

And  waves. 

All  around  a  thousand 

Glowing  and  luminous 

Beaming  and  radiant. 

Human,  archangel-like  faces,  cheering.— 

The  rabble. 
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The  Silent  Town 

A  town  lies  in  the  valley, 
A  pale  day  wanes  and  dies; 
Twill  not  be  very  long  before 
The  moon  and  stars  will  vanish, 
And  night  will  rule  the  skies. 

From  all  the  mountain  ridges 

Fog  swoops  upon  the  town; 

No  roof,  no  court,  no  house  is  found. 

And  through  the  mist  is  heard  no  sound. 

Scarce  towers  are  seen  and  bridges. 

But  when  the  wanderer  shuddered, 
A  light-ray  flared  up  dim  and  mild; 
And  through  the  smoky  cloudbank 
A  hymn  of  praise  was  faintly  heard. 
Sung  by  a  child. 

A  Song  of  Freedom 

It  has  been  ever  thus. 

Since  to  this  earth  we  came: 

The  flowers  blossom  wild  and  rich. 

But  we  build  walls  and  barriers, 

The  wind  to  tame. 

Yet  once  it  well  may  be. 

When  we  are  gone  from  here: 

The  flowers  will  blossom  e'en  as  they  did. 

And  at  our  walls  and  barriers 

The  wind  will  jeer. 

Prayer  in  an  Airship 

Creative  Spirit,  unfathomed, 

Who  devisest  beings  that  take  form  and  figure. 

Dire  but  kindly  thou  art, 

For  each  being  lives  by  death  of  others. 

Both  gods  and  mortals. 

Animals,  plants. 

Crystals,   gases,   ethereal   demons. 

Each  can  turn  into  the  othei^s  form, 

Into  the  sea,  the  air  and  the  distant  stars, 

Build  one  another,  destroy  one  another, 

Inveigh  'gainst  self  and  inveigh  'gainst  thee. 

Let  talons  grow  on  its  feet  in  greed, — 

Pinions; 

And  even  machines  which  resemble  birds. 
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Groan  in  their  toil  and  their  trouble  to  thee 

For  their  final  mite  of  perfection: 

Now:  here  I  glide  in  thy  sunlight, 

Like  spray  in  the  radiance  of  the  rainbow, 

Touched  by  the  breath  of  all  thy  colors. 

Without  desire. 

Only  thankful, 

Sharing  thy  life-giving  breath  and  afflatus. 

Thy  fervidness, 

Which  by  awestricken  mankind  is  called: 

Phantasy! 

God's  Will 

Thou  cravest  happiness,  Eve, 

And  thou  art  afraid  to  pluck  the  apple. 

Which  thy  God  did  forbid  to  thee 

Three  thousand  years  ago, 

Thou  youthful  creature! 

Each  evening  I  fancy  thee, 

Stretching  thy  thin  little  hands 

Out  from  thy  small,  lonesome  bed, 

In  fervent  prayer  to  the  God  of  old  people: 

Give  me  the  apple! 

Poor  patient  creature! 

Never  yet  has  He  made  the  fearful  glad, 

This  old  God. 

'T  was  he  who  gave  thy  hunger  and  thy  hands  to  thee: 
Take  it  and  eat — then  suffer! 

The  Priestess 

With  her  eyes  cast  downward, 

Through  the  crowd  and  on. 

Through  the  crowd  so  strange  and  sombre. 

Like  a  palm-tree  grown  in  the  dream-world. 

The  young  priestess  came  anon. 

With  her  eyelashes  dropping, 

Toward  the  altar  and  on 

Calmly  toward  the  flaming  altar, 

Like  a  cypress  swayed  by  the  night  wind. 

The  young  priestess  went  anon. 

With  her  eyes  beaming  brightly 
At  two  other  eyes  and  on, 
Eyes  that  came  from  far  off, 
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Eyes  of  home  never  seen  before  now, 

Like  a  rigid  mimosa, 

The  young  priestess  stood  anon. 

With  her  eyes  twitching  upward, 
Before  the  flame  and  on, 
Before  the  sacrificial  flame, 
Like  a  cedar  struck  by  lightning, 
The  young  priestess  sank  anon. 

With  her  arms  stretched  outward. 

Into  the  night  and  on, 

On,  on  into  the  night  so  strange. 

Like  a  storm-belabored  liana, 

The  young  priestess  vanished  anon. 

The  Creative  Hand 

To  AugusU  Rodin 

Chaos  oppressed  thee,  thou  spirit:  Virgin  World: — 

Native  ore,  rude  rocks,  confused  whirling  sand 

In  all  thy  fibres  the  slumbering  flame  of  resistance  fanned. 

And  through  the  intractable  mass 

Eager  for  order 

Pierced  thy  creative  hand. 

There  emerged  the  Thinker,  who  in  a  brooding  storm 

Of  thought  doth  rest  his  chin  upon  his  fist. 

There  rose  the  Fair  One,  who  with  naked  form 

Rides  on  the  sea,  by  stormy  billows  kissed. 

There  rose  the  poet,  his  head  moved  by  fear 

Of  the  terrors  of  Here, 

And  a  tower  there'll  be,  where  man's  works  will  proclaim 

A  heaven  founded  in  Earth  Spirit's  name. 

The  Last  Dream 

In  memory  of  Detlev  von  Liliencron 

'T  was  evening  of  the  sixth  day  and  God  spake: 
All  has  been  done  well.     Everything.     But  man. 
Ah,  what  is  man?     Like  unto  me,  he  dreams. 
He  fain  would  live  forever,  dream  forever. 
Would  I  could  sleep,  would  I  could  sleep  at  last! 

'T  was  evening  of  the  sixth  day,  and  a  poet 
Spake  on  his  death  bed  thus:  Ah,  what  is  man? 
Firmly  he  clasped  the  hand  of  his  dear  friend; 
He  sought  his  face  with  those  creative  eyes, — 
They  pierced  him  and  strayed  on,  like  infant's  eyes, 
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On  through  a  strange,  impenetrably  strange 

And  dreamlike  world; — he  stammered  this: 

No  sleep  for  six  days.    Only  dreams.     Canst  hear? 

All  things  were  well.     But  me — what  troubles  me? 

Vast  throngs  of  people  I  see  passing  by — 

There  on  the  wall — great  hosts — cohorts  of  warriors — 

From  land  to  land  with  me — great  hosts  of  conquerors — 

From  star  to  star — to  battle — hosts  of  fallen — 

In  dreams — offer  themselves  for  God — canst  hear? 

Offer  the  whole  world — themselves — myself — God! — 

Would  I  could  sleep  at  last — would  I  could  sleep — 

The  Distant  Lute 

One  evening  I  heard  in  the  dusky  wind 

A  distant  lute,  to  my  heart  it  was  singing. 

And  I  took  my  lute  in  the  dusky  wind, 

To  answer  the  notes  that  the  wind  was  bringing. 

Now  the  birds  at  night  often  hear  in  the  wind 

Sweet  tones  in  their  own  sweet  language  ringing. 

Soon  I  asked  mankind  to  come  and  listen, 
But  they  understood  not  and  went  away. 
And  then  I  called  upon  heaven  to  listen. 
And  at  night  the  immortals  happy  and  gay. 
In  the  light  of  my  heart  gave  ear  to  my  lay. 
And  now  even  man  has  learned  to  listen 
In  silence  when  my  lute  I  play. 

THE  METAMORPHOSES  OF  VENUS 

EROTIC  RHAPSODY 

From 
Venus  Excelsior 

In  dreams  I  often  saw  a  pallid  rose. 
A  mountain  towers  bright;  neath  it,  all  shaded, 
Seeking  the  distant  lieht  with  petals  faded, 
And  with  a  dreamy  flower-look,  she  grows. 

I  fear  for  her  and  pause  in  mossy  dale. 
But  onward  to  my  goal  I  needs  must  wander: — 
The  peak  with  ever-verdant  oak-trees  yonder; 
Doubtful  I  stand  twixt  peak  and  rose  so  pale. 

Although  my  footstep  struggles  ever  higher 

I  can  no  longer  quell  my  sweet  desire 

To  draw  the  fragrance  from  her  cup  for  me. 

Thou — :  Pinion — :  free! — and  on  my  breast  the  flower! 
The  grove  approaches  with  its  sacred  bower, 
Where  roses  too  can  ever  verdant  be. 
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Venus  Mater 
To  her  neta-born  child 

Dream,  O  dream,  my  own  sweet  life,  so  tender. 
Dream  of  heaven,  whence  the  flower  springs. 
Blossoms  shimmer  there  in  splendor, 
Trembling  at  the  song  thy  mother  sings. 

Dream,  O  dream,  bud  of  my  cares  and  sorrow, 
Of  the  elad  day  when  the  flower  unclosed; 
Of  the  blossomy,  bright  morrow. 
When  thy  soul  was  to  the  world  disclosed. 

Dream,  O  dream,  thou  bloom,  of  my  affection, 
Of  that  night  of  quiet  sanctity. 
When  the  flower  of  his  affection 
Made  a  heaven  of  this  earth  for  me. 


WOMAN  AND  WORLD 

A  BOOK  OF  POEMS 

The  Ideal 

Yet  for  my  yearning  I  have  e'er  atoned; 
I  sought  for  love  where'er  my  wanderings  took  me, 
Love  always  greeted  me  and  ne'er  forsook  me. 
So  for  my  yearning  I  have  e'er  atoned. 

There  was  a  tree  in  an  exchanted  garden. 
Its  thousand  blossoms  breathed  a  fragrance  rare, 
But  one  surpassed  them  all  so  pure  and  fair; 
There  was  a  tree  in  an  exchanted  garden. 

And  of  the  thousand  I  now  plucked  the  one. 
Which  seemed  still  fairer  when  my  hand  caressed  it. 
So  that  I  knelt  before  the  tree  and  blessed  it. 
That  of  the  thousand  I  had  plucked  the  one. 

I  cast  my  eyes  upon  the  tree  so  wondrous. 
Again  one  blossom  seemed  the  fairest  now, 
Mine  withered  soon — in  thanks  I  did  not  bow; 
I  cast  my  eyes  upon  the  tree  so  wondrous. 

And  yet  my  yearning  I  have  ne'er  unlearned; 
I  sought  for  love  where'er  my  wanderings  took  me, 
Full  many  a  blessing  came  and  ne'er  forsook  me, 
And  so  my  yearning  I  have  ne'er  unlearned. 
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Meditative  Journey 

Past  peaceful  little  towns  we  fly, 

Past  people  shouting,  through  fields  that  flit  by. 

The  axles  rumble;  I  dream  silently 
Of  one  who  has  given  her  troth  to  me. 

She  too  may  be  musing:  what  is  the  force 
That  silently  keeps  the  earth  in  its  course? 

And  suddenly  two  sheep  meet  my  eye 
They  stand  and  watch  the  train  roll  by. 

Under  the  Youthful  Pear-tree 

Under  the  youthful  pear-tree  didst  thou  stand. 
And  the  first  fruits  of  the  tree,  so  green. 
Did  thy  tender  finger  touch  in  rapture; 
Late,  last  blossoms  fell  about  thy  feet. 

Under  the  youthful  pear-tree  I  too  stood. 
But  my  hard  hands  did  not  feel  and  touch 
Those  green  fruits,  the  first  fruits  of  the  tree; 
Late,  last  blossoms  fell  about  my  feet. 

Some  Day 

I  rest;  white  clouds  flit  past  on  high; 
My  heart  responds  to  rustling  fields. 
Wings  gleam  and  shine — 
And  over  the  clouds  a  song  is  heard: 
Some  day  thou  wilt  not  need  mankind. 
Heart  of  the  world. — 

Over  the  Fields 

Over  the  fields,  my  dog  and  I; 
The  vernal  air  is  gloomy. 
From  distant  haunts  a  storm  draws  nigh; 
My  dachshund  growls,  he's  fearful  and  shy. 
Come,  badger. 

To  the  heavens  he  dares  not  turn  his  gaze. 
The  sun  bums  through  the  black  clouds; 
The  field  is  lit  by  dazzling  rays, 
A  shard  gleams  gem-like  through  the  haze. 
Come,  badger. 

At  the  edge  of  the  patch  he  makes  his  way. 
His  shadow  slinks  midst  grain-stalks; 
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The  rain-drops  dance  like  gnats  at  play. 
And  aimlessly  they  fall  like  spray. 
Come,  badger. 

And  on  the  horizon  is  suddenly  flashed 
The  year's  first  gleam  of  lightning. 
A  short,  sharp  thunderbolt  has  crashed; 
My  dachshund  cringes — he  is  abashed. 
Cut,  coward! 

The  Ballad  of  the  Wild  World 

Lovely  quiet  soul 
Had  a  garden  bloomy. 
Hawthorns  round  about  it. 
And  woods  so  old  and  gloomy, 
A  flower-garden  bloomy. 

Lovely   quiet   soul 

In  its  tent  reclined, 

At  the  wild  world's  rudeness,  O, 

Shuddered  and  repined. 

In  silken  tent  reclined. 

Lovely  quiet  soul 

Watched  the  colibris 

Hopping  in  the  blossom-bushes 

O'er  the  sunny  leas, 

The  golden  colibris. 

And  the  colored  butterflies. 

And  the  adders  gleaming — 

Lovely  quiet  soul 

Watched  them  in  the  thicket  beaming, 

The  sunny  adders  gleaming. 

Also  loved  to  see  blue  lightning 
O'er  the  forest  sweeping. 
And  the  distant  snow-enveloped 
Mountain-craters  sleeping; 
Lovely  quiet  soul. 

Lovely  quiet  soul 

Was  seized  by  sudden  fear: 

Through  the  hawthorn-bush  a  stranger. 

Tall  and  rude,  drew  near. 

The  soul  was  seized  by  fear. 

Traveler,  whom  I  know  not. 
Alone  I'd  rather  be; 
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Thou'lt  call  me  snake  and  adder, 
Then  hate  will  rule  thee  and  me. 
Alone  thou  too  shouldst  be. 

Lovely  quiet  soul 
Could  not  say  this  to  him; 
Only  saw  him  towering  higher 
Than  the  mountains  dim; 
Scarcely  welcomed  him. 

Only  could  bid  welcome  to  him, 
To  him — O  wild  world, — 
Lightning,    blossoms,    colibris 
Round  the  tent  were  whirled — 
Lovely  and  wild  world! — 

The  Swimmer 

He's  rescued!    And  he  fondles  the  strand, 
For  which  he  fought  with  the  raging  sea; 
The  white  spoondrift  still  beats  his  hand. 
And  he  glances  back  at  the  raging  sea. 

And  looks  about  at  the  grayish  land; 

It  lies  in  a  storm,  as  before  it  lay. 

Ponderously. 

T  will  be  the  same  as  every  day. 

And  he  glances  back  at  the  raging  sea     .     . 

After  a  Shower 

Look,  the  sky's  turning  blue; 
The  swallows  hurry  on. 
Like  fishes,  over  the  dripping  birches. 
And  thou  wouldst  weep.^ 

Within  thy  soul  there  soon  will  be 
Of  glistening  trees  and  birds  so  blue 
A  golden  image. 
And  thou  weepest? 

And  now  with  mine  eyes 
I  behold  in  thine 
Two  little  sun-balls. 
And  thou  smilest. 

Retrospection 

This  year  I  lost  a  friend  so  dear  to  me, 
Here  'neath  the  walnut  tree  we  did  commune. 
The  leaves  turn  yellow;  they  await  the  wind. 
Is  that  the  end? 
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Here  *neath  the  walnut  tree  a  woman  stood 
This  year  and  blushing  gave  her  hand  to  me. 
A  rustling  leaf  falls  midst  the  wilted  grass. 
Is  that  the  end? 

This  year    .    .    .    But  lo,  before  my  feet  there  f Alls 
A  somethtne  with  a  hollow  thud,  and  breaks. 
And  from  the  pericarp  the  coarse  fniit  rdls. 
That  is  the  end! 

My  Woods 

Autumn  storms  through  it  dances. 
O'er  withered  leaves  I  needs  must  go; 
Into  my  woods. 

O,  in  my  woods  so  dear, 
Where  not  a  tree  belongs  to  me, 
Strange  men  and  women  brave  the  wind 
And  say:  't  is  chilly  here. 

And  yonder  is  my  stone, 
On  which  I  often  sit 
When  my  heart  storms. 

The  Harp 

Among  the  lofty  pines  a  strong  wind  blows; 
From  east  to  west  the  fleecy  clouds  are  rolled. 
In  silent  flieht  I  see  the  homebound  crows; 
Dull  do  the  brown  boughs  sound  throughout  the  wcdd. 
E'en  duller  sounds  my  step. 

Here  on  these  summits  towering  and  steep 
I  stood  ere  stormy  yearning  came  to  me, 
And  ere  I  heard  your  ancient  voice  so  deep. 
At  which  I  raise  my  arms  in  ecstasy. 
Ye  many  giant  stems. 

At  spacious  intervals,  and  scarcely  stirred. 
The  shafts  appear,  now  gray  with  age  and  crude; 
And  through  their  lofty  crowns,  still  green,  is  heard 
The  thud  of  forces,  swelling  and  subdued, 
E'en  as  of  yore. 

One  crown  is  like  unto  an  earthgod's  hand. 
Into  five  long  and  mighty  fingers  cleaved; 
Still  wrapped  in  ^Iden  brown,  this  tree  doth  stand 
And  point  e'en  higher  than  the  old  stiff-leaved 
And  lonesome  boughs. 
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And  these  five  fingers  wage  a  struggle  tense. 
They  fain  would  join — each  to  the  other  clings: 
A  wild  convulsion  shakes  their  tops  so  dense. 
As  if  they,  mad,  were  tearing  at  the  strings 
Of  an  enchanted  harp. 

And  from  the  harp  there  comes  a  heavenly  tone. 
From  east  to  west 't  is  billowed  and  't  is  rolled. 
E*er  since  my  youth  this  music  I  have  known. 
Dull  do  the  brown  boughs  sound  throughout  the  wold: 
Come,  Storm,  give  ear  to  me! 

How  many  a  tear  of  longing  have  I  shed 
O  for  a  mighty  hand  to  nt  mine  own! 

0  how  I  stretched  my  fingers  till  they  bled! 
No  one  could  grasp  entire  this  hand  so  lone! 
And  so  I  clenched  it  then. 

With  maddened  fervidness  of  every  kind 

Twixt  God  and  beast  I  have  been  cast  and  torn. 

1  ponder  at  the  course  I've  left  behind: 
One  fervor  only  can  be  stanchly  borne: 
Toward  all  the  world. 

Come,  Storm  Almighty,  let  the  pine-trees  blow! 
Me  too  with  might  primeval  thou  dost  sway. 
In  fearful  homeward  course  flies  many  a  crow. 
O  grant  me  strength,  that  lonesome  I  may  stay. 
World!— 


Parable 

There   is   a   spring,   its   name   is   woe; 

From  it  pure  happiness  doth  flow. 

Yet  he  who  stares  but  at  its  bed 
Feels  dread. 

He  sees  his  image  clear  and  bright 

Deep  in  the  shaft,  enframed  by  nieht. 

But  drink!    Ah,  now  thine  image  fails- 
Night  prevails. 


A  Word  of  the  Redeemer 

Into  a  house  I  went, 
Which  many  sinners  did  frequent. 
But  on  the  wall  so  gray  and  old 
I  read  in  letters  of  shining  gold: 
Salvation! 
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I  saw  a  figure  there. 
Its  face  was  worn  with  many  a  care, 
But  oh,  from  the  shake  of  the  hand  so  cold. 
From  the  eyes  I  read  in  letters  of  gold: 
Salvation! 

And  soon  I  went  away, 

Through  a  town  that  was  wretched,  gloomy  and  gray. 
But  throughout  the  land,  where'er  I  strolled, 
I  read  in  letters  of  shining  gold: 
Salvation! 


SoKG  OF  Midsummer 

Golden  doth  the  summer  paint  my  country. 
And  the  tall  ripe  grain  swells  warm  as  bread, 
E'en  as  in  my  golden  childhood  days; 
Thanks    tO'  thee,    beloved    earth! 

Swallows  call  me  up  into  the  axure, 

Fleecy  clouds  amass  their  radiance, 

E'en  as  in  my  azure  youthfulness; 

Thanks  to  thee,  beloved  sun! 

Midday 

While  I,  in  my  isolation. 
Dream  of  yonder  golden  shore. 
Of  the  distant,  far  salvation. 
Fancied,  by   imagination. 
And  the  broad  blue  arcuation 
Grows  and  widens  evermore, — 

Suddenly  a  fear  enfolds  me: 
Sun,  where  art  thou  going  now? 
And  a  deep,  deep  yearning  holds  me: 
Well-spring  of  my  longing  thou! 

Song  Before  Daybreak 

What  excites  thee,  silent  heaven? 
What  gives  wings  to  clouds  so  pondrous? 
Heart,  how  conies  that  shining  summit 
Over  the  deep  gray  sea? 

Through  the  clouds  a  bird  is  soaring. 
Soaring  on  with  shining  pinions. 
Bears  the  golden  glow  of  morning 
Over  the  deep  gray  sea. 
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O  return,  thou  bird  so  golden! 
Take  me  up  into  thine  etherl 
Bear  my  heart,  thou  hope  resplendent, 
Over  the  deep  gray  sea! 

Barcarolle 

Birdie,  little  birdie!    Hail! 

See  the  skiff  with  little  sail, 

Sailing  o'er  the  sea: 

Birdie,  come  to  me! 

Come,  sit  down,  and  rock-a-bye, 

Wherefore  wouldst  thou  ever  fly, 

*Tis  too  much  for  thee! 

Little  mate,  come  sing  to  me! 
When  the  rolling  waves  alarm  us 
Thy  song  will  assuage  and  calm  us; 
We'll  forget  a  wee 
Earth,  man,  beast — ^for  thee! 

Meetikg  Again 

Ere  thou  earnest,  it  seemed. 
All  the  ships  in  the  harbor 
Brooded  misfortune 
On  the  incoming  tide. 

Now  thy  smile  doth  salute  them, 
Since  my  eye  did  behold  them; 
And  my  laughter  m'eets  them, 
Since  thy  eye  did  behold  them; 
And  all  is  now  well. 

Victress 

O,  with  thy  smiling  thou  dost  o'ercome  the  night: 

I  feel  the  smile  hover  o'er  thy  lips, 

And  see  bright  stars  arising  within  my  soul. 

O,  with  thy  laughter  thou  dost  o'ercome  the  day: 
I  see  the  laughter  beam  from  thine  eyes 
And  feel  the  sun  sinking  into  me. 

Last  Request 

Come  and  lay  thy  hand  upon  my  eyelids, 
Let  my  blood,  like  ocean-nights,  grow  dark: 
Death  lurks  in  the  distant  boat. 
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Come  and  lay  thy  hand  upon  my  eyelids. 

Till  my  blood,  like  heavenly-nights  doth  spark: 

Silvery  doth  the  black  skiff  float. 

Song  of  Two  Souls 

Pretty  morning  star, 
Pretty  evening  star, 
Ye  seem  twain 
And  are  one. 

When  the  day  begins, 
When  the  night  begins, 
Your  bright  radiance  finds 
Love  awake  in  the  twain  of  us. 

Pretty  evening  star. 

Pretty  morning  star, 

Hdp  us  day  by  day 

Be  one,  till  the  last  night  makes  us  one. 

TWO  MORTALS 

NOVEL  IN  ROMANCES 

Guide-Song 

Open   the  curtains   to  the   night. 
Full  moon  greets  them,  now  unfurled; 
Twixt  us  hills  and  fields — the  world. 
And  the  dark,  in  which  I  write. 
Ope  the  window  to  the  nieht. 
See  the  hills  and  fields  unnirled, 
Qear  thou  scest  what  I  write. 
On  the  sky  I  write:  We  Worid! 

First  Cycle 

Knowledge 


The  sun  shines  on  the  frost  so  bright; 
Tree  on  tree  is  stiff  and  white. 
From  branches  wrapped  in  crystal  pelts 
The  drops  fall  as    the  crystal  melts. 
One  tree  now  shows  its  crest  on  high. 
Which  looks  to  heaven,  dank  and  shy. 
The  park  would  weep,  the  sun  shines  gay; 
Two  souls  see  the  splendor  melting  away. 
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They  stand  on  an  iron  balcony. 

A  man  says  with  fervor,  says  scornfully: 

Thus,  princess,  it  was  in  the  hall  so  bright, 

Thus  aidst  thou  stand  with  thy  spouse  that  night 

In  thy  furs  of  brocade  all  silvery, 

When  I,  a  lackey,  came  to  thee. 

Then:  dost  thou  remember?    What  was  I 

A  casual  stranger,  a  man  unknown^ 

And  with  sudden  rapture  I  saw  thine  eye 

Flashing  and  burning  into  mine  own, 

And  ever  more  naked  and  nude  it  shone. 

As  if  on  the  tree-trunks,  glistening  bright. 

The  black  were  melting  from  the  white. 

Then,  princess,  I  mastered  myself  with  a  sigh, 

And  did  not  kiss  thy  hand,  O  thou. 

Which  groped  for  my  hand  even  as  now, 

Or  I  had  kissed  thy  lips,  I  fear; 

Thy  yearning  seized  me  then  so  istafk  and  clear: — 

E'en  like  two  crystals  weakened  by  the  sun. 

Which  light  eternal  with  its  warmth  did  spy, 

To  melt  and  join  and  thus  be  one. 

So  thou'rt  to  me;  so  pure,  so  free! — ^And  I? 

With  ice  all  plumed  the  high  park  lies. 

The  rigid  tree-tops,  dense  and  near. 

Shudder  confused.    The  woman  replies: 

I  know  not  how  thou  art — to  me  thou'rt  dear — 

A  cold  blast,  bustles  through  the  park-^- 
Two  mortals  shiver,  all  cold  and  stark. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN 

POEMS,  GAMES  AND  STORIES 

The  Cowslips 

The  cowslips  dainty,  the  cowslips  sweet. 
Grow  in   my  flower-bed, 
And  look  into  the  sky  so  blue, 
Where  through  the  cheery  morning 
The  sun  shines  golden  red. 

O  cowslips  dainty,  O  cowslips  sweet,' 
Why  do  you  gaze  and  stare? 
You  are  yourselves  like  shining  gold. 
With  hearts  of  glowing  crimson — 
What  now,  my  cowslips  fair? 
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Morning  Song 

Tap,  tap,  who's  coming  on  the  run? 
O  hurry,  Mr.  Morning  Sun, 

Tap  tap! 
M188  Dew  Drop  decks  herself  right  here. 
And  lifts  her  veil  when  thou  dost  near. 

Rap  rap  f 

Rap  rap,  she'll  gambol  with  thee  soon; 
Go,  get  thy  golden  bright  festoon, 

Tap  up! 
Rise  early  if  to.her  thou'lt  go; 
And  then  ahe'U  slap  thee,  on  the  toe. 

Slap! 

A  POET 
(from  The  Little  Hero) 

And  I  can  be  a  poet, 
You  ask  what  that  may  be? 
A  man  on  earth — I  know  it — 
Whose  spirit  is  heavenly,    * 
And  who  jeers  at  life  and  death. 

He  jeers:  Life  laughs  upon  me. 

Because    I'll    never    die! 

He  jeers:  At  death  I'm  scornful, 

A  song  doth  in  my  lie, 

That  will  go  as  far  as  the  world! 

I  know  e'en  such  a  poet. 
At  times  he  strokes  my  hair. 
And  ofterf  he  penetrates  my  brain 
With  his  piercmg  eyes  so  fair. 
Then  I  see  the  heavens  disclosed. 

And /he  stars  sing  as  they  dance  and  play: 
He  whom  we  have  not  chosen 
Can  never  sing  the  pretty  lay; 
Will  he  come  off  successful,  pray. 
Our  little  hero  bold.^ 
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AT  THE  LITTLE  PIPE 

A  HUNGARIAN  FOLK  PLAY  IN  TWO  SCENES 

By  Lillian  Sutton  pELfeE 

PERSONS 

AsDKdSy  brother  of  Tere%  and  a  man  of  travel 

MiHALYy  betrothed  of  Terez  and  follower  of  AndrSs 

Jan6s,  lover  of  Terez 

Ferencz  bAcsi,^  an  old  peasant 

TerI 2,  barmaid  and  daughter  of  the  innkeeper  of  the  Little  Pipe 

CziGANY^  Musicians 

Scene  I 

The  scene  is  set  in  middle  ground  to  admit  of  quick  change  to 
second  scene.  It  represents  the  Kis  Pipa^  a  Hungarian  cabaret. 
The  whitewashed^  adobe  walls  are  spotlessly  clean.  The  beamed 
ceiling  is  century  old  with  the  stain  of  smoke ^  from  it  hangs  an  old-- 
fashionedy  simple  kerosene  lamp.  To  the  left  a  high^  green4iled 
stove  is  built  out  from  the  wall.  It  has  no  visible  door^  as  the  fire 
is  fed  from  outside.  Beyond  ity  jutting  from  the  comer  in  the  rear 
of  the  roomy  is  a  grated  partition  above  seven  feet  highy  each  slat  is 
heart-shaped  at  top.  Within  is  a  table  y  with  two  large  jugs  from  which 
the  wine  is  poured  into  bottles.  At  back  to  the  right  a  heavyy  battered^ 
discolored  door  creaks  harshly  whenever  opened.  Between  it  and 
the  partition  is  a  many^paned  windoWy  against  which  the  slantingy 
drivingy  rain  taps  persistently y  blurring  to  a  mingled  green  the  grove 
beyond.  It  is  October.  Thunders  rumbles  ominously.  Lightning 
adds  terror  to  the  storm.     But  withiny  all  is  cheerful  and  cosy. 

Before  the  curtain  rises  the  Czigdny  zenekar^  composed  of 
cembolemy  clarinety  violiny  and  bass  violin,  playSy  ^Gyere  velem  az 
erobcy^  by  Baldzs  Krpad.  It  is  one  of  those  moody  Hungarian 
Folk-songs  that  begins  with  a  wail  and  ends  with  a  happy  czardas. 

As  the  curtain  rises  on  the  final  strains y  there  are  disclosed  the 

'Uncle  'Gypsy    •Little  Pipe    *Gyp8y  orchestra   •"Come  with  Me  to  the  Woods" 
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musicians  in  the  right  comer.  ANDRds,  Mihaly,  Jan6s,  and 
Ferencz  bacsi  are  seated  on  benches  near  center^  drinking  and 
playing  cards  at  a  long  table^  carved  from  a  single  oak  log.  The 
men  throw  down  their  cards  and  shouty  ^^Eljen!^^^  ^^Hogyvolt!^*^ 
TerI 2  is  pouring  toine  back  of  the  partition  into  stork-necked  bottles. 
She  sets  the  golden  Tokay  on  the  table  for  the  customers.  A  Czigany 
violinist  comes  forward  and  begins  to  play^  "  Busan  szol  a  kacske- 
meti  oreg  templom  nagy  harangja^"^  by  DANKd  Pista.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  andante  movement^  pitched  in  grave  minor  key^  each 
person  is  affected  by  his  individual  temperament.  Andr6s  slowly 
sips  his  wirUy  enjoying  a  mild  melancholy;  Mihaly  abandons  him- 
self to  vibrant  emotion;  Jan6s,  with  heavy  hearty  watches  TerI 2; 
Ferenc2  bacsi  drops  his  arms  on  the  table  and  sinks  his  head  on 
them;  TERf2  weeps  silently.  The  gypsy  knows  each  guesfs 
favorite  song.  He  moves  slowly  toward  Jan  6s  and  plays  into  his 
ear.  Just  before  the  music  breaks  into  the  czardas^  Jan6s  drops  his 
head  into  his  handsy  overcome  with  emotion.  When  the  dance  begins y 
ally  except  Janos,  click  their  glasses  together,  inflamed  to  riotous 
excitement.  Janos  takes  his  glass  from  the  table  and  drinks  wine 
at  one  gulp. 

All  the  peasantSy  except  ANDRds,  wear  tvide  homespun  linen 
trousers  that  reach  nearly  to  the  ankUy  with  boots  beneath.  They 
have  white  shirtSy  waistcoatSy  and  coatSy  which  some  have  removed 
and  some  left  on.  Andr6s  wears  an  ordinary  business  suit.  The 
gypsies  have  on  dirty  white  shirtSy  shabby  black  sack  coatSy  modern 
trousers  and  shoes.  Ter£2  is  dressed  in  Hungarian  peasnat 
costume y  with  boots. 

Fereruz  bacsi  {A  heavy y  wrinkled-facedy  bigoted  old  man). — 
Bring  wine,  my  girl  for  the  Czigany. 

Mihaly  (An  impetuousy  bright-eyed  youthy  a  bit  overbearing, 
about  twenty-two  years  old). — Another  game? 

Ferencz  bacsi. — ^No,  not  tonight,  luck*s  against  me. 

Andros  {He  is  about  thirty-five  and  talks  in  the  low,  well-mo- 
dulated voice  of  a  student.  His  refined  appearance  is  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  rather  dull  peasant  faces  around  him.  He  has  the 
natural  poise  of  the  cosmopolitany  and  has  completely  outgrown  his 
native  environment). — ^There  is  no  such  thing  as  luck.  Start  from 
the  result  and  go  backward,  and  somewhere  along  the  road  youMl 
find  the  cause. 

^National  dance.     'Repeat  it.     ***Sadly  Rings  the  Church  Bell  of  Kecsk  met." 
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Mihdly  {He  slaps  Andros  familiarly  on  the  shoulder). — ^He 
said  it.     Luck!    Pish!    You  played  without  sense. 

Ferencz  bdcsi  {He  looks  at  Jan6s  who  sits  in  moody  silence). — 
You  must  be  mighty  unlucky  in  love,  Jan6s.  {He  smiles  as  he 
gives  a  knowing  glance  at  Ter6z.  Jai^  6s  frowns.)  You  won  every 
game  tonight. 

Terez  {A  comely  peasant  girl). — ^Holy  Virgin,  how  the  wind 
howls! 

Janos  {He  is  a  few  years  older  than  Ter6z;  an  honest  and 
simple  peasant.  Through  Andr6s  he  is  coming  in  contact  with 
radical  ideas  for  the  first  time,  and  finds  them  not  to  his  liking.  He 
is  somewhat  stupid^  antagonistic  to  Mihaly,  and  deeply  in  love 
with  Ter6z.  He  watches  them  furtively;  when  his  eyes  rest  on 
Ter6z  they  fill  with  tenderness^  when  they  look  at  Mihaly  they 
cloud  with  brooding  jealousy). — ^You  can  talk  as  you  please. 
{Picks  up  money  iridifferently.)  There's  a  lot  in  luck.  {He 
glances  from  Mihaly  to  Ter6z.)  A  black  cat  ran  in  front  of  me 
as  I  came  along. 

Mihdly  {He  glances  toward  Andros,  who  gives  an  incredulous 
shake  of  the  head.  In  a  loud  voice), — Black  cat!  What  do  you 
suppose  the  cards  know  about  a  black  cat,  a  white  cat,  or  a 
yellow  cat.^     {He  laughs  with  an  insolent  guffaw.) 

Andros. — I'm  glad  to  see  you're  trying  to  free  yourself  from 
superstition,  Mihaly. 

Mihaly. — ^Trying.**  Ha!  That's  rich.  I've  done  it  long 
ago.  I'd  like  to  see  anything  dead  or  alive  that  I'm  afraid  of. 
{He  looks  provokingly  at  Janos.) 

Janos. — ^Hmm !     Lots  of  smoke ! 

Andros. — ^The  sentiment  honors  your  judgment,  but,  brother- 
to-be,  let  us  remain  modest  in  our  knowledge. 

Ferencz  bdcsi  {Goes  to  the  window). — Ejnye!®  Ejnye!  How 
the  wind  howls!  The  rain  comes  down  in  buckefuds!  I  must 
get  home.     Mother  is  always  afraid  on  nights  like  this. 

Andros. — Don't  get  wet.  Uncle  Ferencz.  Here,  take  my 
umbrella.     {He  starts  to  raise  it.) 

Terez. — For  the  love  of  Christ,  don't  raise  an  umbrella  in 
here. 

Andros. — Be  still,  Terez.  The  wind  will  turn  it  wrong  side 
out  if  he  tries  to  raise  it  outside. 

Terez. — Better  be  torn  to  pieces  than  bring  ill  luck  on  us  all. 
The  witches  are  out  riding  their  broomsticks  tonight. 

•An  exclamation  of  sadness. 
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Andros  {Pats  her  head  admonishingly). — Little  sister  must 
get  that  nonsense  out  of  her  pretty  head. 

Mihdly  {With  disgust). — ^Witches?  {He  laughs  blusteringly.) 
Fairy  tales  for  children! 

Ferencz  hoc  si  {Tremulously  ^  glancing  out). — IVe  heard  on 
nights  like  this  their  eyes  have  a  million  facets  and  they  are  full 
of  mischief. 

Andros. — WeVe  outgrown  such  ideas,  Uncle  Ferencz. 
They're  hardly  to  be  found  except  in  a  few  far-oflF  places  like  this. 

Mihdly. — ^You  make  me  sick  with  your  omens.  Fd  like  to 
to  see  the  witch  that  could  scare  me. 

Janos  {With  dislike). — Quick  in  words,  slow  in  deeds! 
(Jan6s  always  speaks  in  a  lotVy  sullen  tone.) 

Ferencz  bdcsi. — Good  night,  everybody.  Wish  I  could  stay 
here  with  such  friendly  company. 

Mihdly  {With  taunting  sarcasm). — Good  night,  Ferencz 
bacsi.     Don't  let  the  witches  carry  you  off  on  their  broomsticks. 

Ferencz  bdcsi  {As  he  opens  the  door  and  peeps  outj  the  wind 
whizzes  in.  He  shakes  his  head  and  draws  backj  looking  toward 
the  stove). — It  is  too  bad!  I  will  have  to  wait.  {He  shivers  and 
goes  toward  the  stove.)  We  ought  to  heat  up  pretty  soon,  eh, 
maiden? 

Terez  {The  door  has  not  been  well  latched  and  blows  open). — 
Quick,  somebody,  shut  the  door!  {One  of  the  gypsies  closes  itj 
but  not  before  the  wind  catches  the  cards y  whirling  them  in  every 
direction.  One  blows  against  Mihaly's  ace  and  falls  at  his  feet. 
Ter6z,  who  is  lighting  his  pipCy  picks  it  upy  throws  up  both  hands 
and  starts  to  weep.)  Ejnye!  Ejnye!  The  ace  of  spades!  The 
death  card ! 

Mihdly  {Seizes  it  from  her  hand  and  tears  it  in  ttpo). — Stupid! 

Terez  {Whimpering  at  his  brutality). — O  Mihaly,  how  can  you  ? 

Mihdly  {Ashamed  at  his  outburst). — ^There,  there,  girl,  I 
didn't  mean  to  be  unkind. 

Andros. — ^You  must  remember,  Terez,  little  one,  that  Mi- 
haly has  been  out  in  the  world.  In  Budapest  there's  always  a 
clash  of  wits. 

Mihdly. — ^Yes,  {Pompously.)  I've  been  about  a  bit;  but  you, 
Andr6s,  you're  the  one  who  has  travelled  in  foreign  parts. 

Terez. — ^No  matter;  it's  not  right  for  him  to  come  back  here 
and  try  to  make  us  all  over.  We're  plenty  good  enough  just  as 
we  are. 

Andros. — I  don't    blame  you,  Terez,   sister.     I've    visited 
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many  lands,  and  I've  learned  many  things,  and  one  most  of  all, 
to  be  tolerant  of  others. 

Mihaly. — ^That's  your  main  fault.  You  give  in  too  much. 
They've  got  to  be  cracked  on  the  heads  to  let  the  daylight  in. 
Pm  not  afraid  to  speak  right  out.     I  stand  on  my  own  legs^  I  do. 

(Andr6s  smiles  and  shakes  his  head.) 

Terez. — ^That's  big  talk,  Mihaly,  but  you've  strayed  from  God, 
and  he  will  punish  you.  {Turning  to  Andr6s.)  And  you,  you're 
the  cause.  You  come  home  and  put  your  wicked,  outlandish 
notions  into  Mihaly's  head.  He  would  never  have  thought  of  one 
of  them  but  for  you. 

Mihaly  (Piqued).— Oh,  wouldn't  I. ^ 

Terez. — ^What  a  change  in  just  a  little  time! 

Janos  (Solemnly). — ^A  great  change!  When  I  talked  to 
Father  Istvan  about  Mihaly,  he  shook  his  head  and  crossed 
himself. 

Terez. — Because  he  has  not  been  to  confession.  (To 
Mihaly.)     You  and  Andros  scorn  the  priest  of  your  village. 

Andros. — ^You're  wrong,  Terez.  I've  nothing  against  priests 
as  priests.     I've  met  some  that  were  wonderfully  progressive. 

Mihaly  (Glancing  about  with  contempt). — ^Not  in  these  parts, 
I'll  warrant. 

Andros. — Don't  be  too  hard,  Mihaly.  They're  human  just 
like  the  rest  of  us. 

Mihaly. — Right!  It's  us  that's  to  be  blamed.  So  long  as 
we  pay  the  piper,  we'll  find  someone  to  dance. 

Andros  (Sighs). — ^Alas,  indeed,  many  of  us  are  bounded  by 
our  (He  takes  in  the  room  with  a  sweeping  gesture.)     "Kis  Pipa." 

Terez. — It's  plain  you  and  Mihaly  no  longer  love  your  mother 
country;  you  are  no  longer  Magyars. 

Mihaly. — But  I  love  my  little  Magyar  girl  (He  pats  her 
condescendingly.  Rises  and  strikes  an  attitude.)  What  you  need  is 
a  revolution  to  wake  you.  You're  up  to  your  hubs  in  a  muddy 
rut. 

Janos  (Flashes  out). — We  did  not  know  Mihaly  had  grown  so 
wise! 

(Mihaly  stretches  himself  with  satisfaction,  pours  wine  for 
himself  and  others,  raises  his  glass,  looks  critically  at  the  amber 
fluid,  sips  it  with  the  appreciation  of  a  connoisseur.) 

Terez  (Offended  at  his  words  and  manner). — ^You  talk  and  act 
like  a  Godless  one.  How  do  you  exj>ect  me  to  marry  you  without 
Father  Istvan's  blessing? 
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Andros  {With  an  amused  but  kindly  smile). — We  appreciate 
Father  Istvan's  blessing,  you  see,  Mihaly.  You  should  have  seen 
old  Mother  Rosa  yesterday  when  she  offered  the  good  priest  a  nice 
little  fat,  corn  fed  pig  that  she  might  have  sold  and  bought  boots 
for  the  winter.  The  good  Father  took  it  and  patted  it  and  sucked 
in  his  lips  as  though  he  already  tasted  it;  then  he  muttered  a 
blessing:  and  that  blessing  was  more  good  to  Mother  Rosa  than 
the  prettiest  boots  in  the  shop. 

Ferencz  bdcsi  {Deeply  shocked). — That  is  no  way  to  talk, 
Andros. 

Mihaly  {To  Terez). — Father  Istvan's  blessing!  And  is  it 
for  this  you  have  called  me  home?  Is  it  for  this  that  I  have  toiled 
long  and  hard  in  the  big  city,  and  saved  .'^  Is  it  for  this  IVe  come 
to  you  ?  To  crawl  on  my  knees  before  fat  Father  Istvan  ?  (Ter6z 
is  drawn  to  him  in  spite  of  herself.  He  puts  his  arm  around  her.) 
No,  you're  trying  to  play  with  me.  {He  puts  his  hands  on  both 
her  shoulders.)  You  have  played  with  me  enough.  Understand 
this.  We  are  going  away  to  America  with  Andros  on  the  next 
steamer.  (TERfez  is  startled  at  the  suddenness  of  the  proposal.) 
We  will  be  married  in  Budapest — not  by  Father  Istvan,  either. 

Andros. — You  will  do  well  to  abide  by  Mihaly's  wishes,  Terez. 

Janos  {Unable  to  restrain  himself  longer). — With  your  leave, 
Mihaly  ur,^^  I'll  speak  a  word.  You've  grown  big  in  talk  of  late. 
I  wonder  if  your  courage  measures  up  to  the  loudness  of  your 
voice  .^ 

Ferencz  bdcsi  {Feebly). — ^Yes,  yes,  talk  is  cheap,  but  deeds  be 
dear. 

Janos. — ^You've  talked  much  since  you  came  back.  You've 
sneered  at  us  and  called  us  fools.  This  is  a  fine  night  to  prove 
your  bravery;  to  defy  the  God  you  ridicule. 

Mihaly  {With  a  loud  guffaw). — God! 

(Ter^z  quickly  crosses  herself.) 

Andros  { To  Mihaly). — Easy,  lad,  easy !  ( To  Janos.)  Mihaly 
does  not  mean  to  ridicule,  nor  do  I.  We  think  that  man  is  man 
and  master  of  his  fate,  and  need  not  bend  his  knee  to  any  devil 
of  fear. 

Mihaly. — ^You  said  it;  master  of  his  fate! 

Ferencz  bdcsi  {Tremulously). — Life  is  full  of  dark  things — 

MtAo/y.— Pah!     What  should  I  fear.^ 

»  •Mister. 
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Andros. — Fear  makes  men  like  children  dodging  shadows. 
What  should  man  fear  but  loss  of  his  own  self  respect? 

Mihdly. — Fear  is  for  ignorant  savages,  or  the  j>eople  of  this 
village,  cowed  by  well-fed  Father  Istvan  with  his  devils,  his 
witches.  (He  laughs  sardonically.  Jan 6s  and  Ferencz  bacsi 
are  deeply  angered.)     Come,  let's  have  another  glass. 

Janos. — Enough  of  chatter!  If  you  are  a  man  don't  refuse. 
I'll  bet  my  winnings  of  this  evening,  {He  empties  his  pockets 
onto  the  table.)  that  you  don't  have  the  nerve  to  go  to  the  church- 
yard yonder,  beyond  the  deep  gully,  and  bring  from  it  the  cross 
of  a  new-made  grave. 

{A  bomb  might  have  exploded.  Andr6s  smiles  in  unaffected 
amusement  at  the  concern  of  the  others.  Mihaly  takes  his  cue  from 
Andros  and  throws  up  his  head  in  defiance.) 

Terez  {Horror-stricken). — ^Ah! 

Mihdly. — ^Agreed !     {A  flash  of  lightning.) 

Terez  {She  rushes  to  him  protestingly).—0  Mihaly,  don't — 
don't!     It's  a  sign.     Don't  let  the  devil  tempt  you. 

Mihldy. — Devil?  Lightning!  When  it  storms  it  lightens. 
It's  been  doing  it  all  evening  and  you've  never  noticed  it  before. 
I'll  bring  the  cross. 

{He  throws  on  his  coat  and  rushes  out.  Ter^z  drops  into  a 
chair.  Janos  looks  at  her  pityingly.  Andros  tries  to  comfort  her 
but  she  springs  away  from  him.) 

Terez. — Oh,  you've  killed  him!     God  will  punish  you. 

Andros  {A  bit  annoyed). — Cease  your  wailing!  He  has  but  a 
stone's  throw  to  go.  Nothing  can  possibly  happen  to  him. 
{Tenderly y  unmanned  by  his  sister^ s  weeping.)  Be  calm,  little 
sister.  You  will  see  that  God  is  too  busy  with  his  own  affairs  to 
bother  about  our  petty  arguments.  {He  turns  to  the  musicians.) 
Music,  Czigany,  music!  Let  it  be  something  lively.  More  wine, 
Terez. 

{The  cembolist  plays  a  soloy  a  wildly  gay  czardas.  The  music 
restores  the  calm  of  Ferencz  bacsi.  Andros  is  entirely  un- 
perturbed. Ter^z  is  unaffected  by  the  merry  air^  and  keeps  re- 
iUratingy  "Holy  Virgin!") 

Janos  {He  sits  moodily  at  the  table.  When  the  czardas  is 
finished^  he  calls  to  the  musicians). — "Darumadar!"  {The  gypsies 
swing  into  the  songy  ^^Darumaddr  gyere  velem. ""  Janos  begins  the 
song;  others  join  in.) 

**** Crane  Bird,  Come  with  Me." 
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Terez  {At  the  window). — ^He  comes — dragging  it  after  him! 
{She  falls  on  her  knees  and  prays.) 

(MiHALY  enters^  his  boots  mud-coveredy  his  clothes  dripping. 
He  throws  the  cross  onto  the  table.     He  is  tired  from  his  haste.) 

Mihdly. — ^There  is  the  cross  from  the  grave  of  the  baby  that 
was  buried  yesterday.     Give  me  wine! 

(There  is  a  dead  silence.) 

Terez  (Her  horror  is  beyond  adequate  expression.  She  barely 
breathes  the  words). — Sandor*s  wife's  baby!  To  take  the  cross 
from  a  child's  grave!     (She  crosses  herself  quickly.) 

Ferencz  bdcsi  (Reprovingly). — God  let  you  escape  this  time; 
Terez's  prayers  save  you. 

Janos. — ^He  is  scared;  I  can  see  it  in  his  face. 

Mihdly. — Scared!  AzOrdogve!^^  I'm  tired  from  running. 
The  mire  is  ankle  deep.  It's  not  a  fit  night  for  a  dog  to  be  out, 
much  less  a  man.     Terez,  wine !     (She  timidly  brings  it.) 

Janos  (Unwilling  to  give  up  his  point). — I'll  lay  a  wager  of 
my  pay  for  six  months  to  come  that  you  don't  dare  take  back  the 
cross  and  stick  it  on  the  grave  of  Sandor's  wife's  baby. 

Ferencz  bdcsi  (With  the  trembling  protest  of  a  very  old  man). — 
No,   man,   no! 

Terez  (Aroused  to  fury). — For  the  love  of  Christ,  don't  tempt 
God  more!  You  are  both  mad.  The  witches  have  got  into  your 
brains. 

Andros. — ^You  have  proved  your  bravery,  Mihaly.  That  is 
enough. 

Janos. — ^No,  it  was  the  prayers  of  Terez. 

(This  is  too  much  for  Mihaly.  He  takes  up  the  cross  wearily 
and  goes  out.) 

Terez  (For  a  moment  she  is  stunned  to  speechlessness.  Then 
she  revives.)  Don't  let  him  go  alone!  Go  after  him,  one  of  you! 
I  beg  you.  (Asdkos  frowns.)  You  are  a  brave  lot,  you  are! 
You  know  that  a  man  doesn't  want  to  be  called  a  coward,  most  of 
all,  Mihaly,  who  would  rather  go  to  hell  than  be  called  a  coward. 
But  you  are  cowards,  every  one  of  you!  Even  if  he  is  sinning 
against  God,  he's  mine,  and  I  love  him.  (As  no  one  stirs:)  Very 
well,  I'll  go  myself.     (She  throws  on  her  cape  and  starts  to  go.) 

Andros. — Stop,  Terez!  I'll  bring  your  lover  back.  (Takes 
his  overcoat  and  hat  from  a  peg.) 

Ferencz  bdcsi. — ^Maybe  it  would  be  well  for  us  all  to  go. 

*"0h,  the  devil! 
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Janos. — No,  Pll  wait.  {He  drops  into  a  (Kaity  and  turns  to 
the  musicians.)     Play,  boys,  play! 

{The  musicians  begin  to  play^  ^^ Czerebogdr^  sdrga^  czerehdgdr.^^ 
As  the  scene  darkens  and  the  change  ismad/ythe  music  grows  fainter 
and  fainter  as  if  coming  from  a  distance,  behind  closed  doors.) 


Scene  II 

During  the  dark  change  the  cabaret  pulls  off.  The  second  scene 
reveals  in  the  background,  a  country  graveyard.  Humble  wooden 
crosses  mark  the  simple  graves.  Near  the  center  is  a  new-made 
grave. 

MiHALY  comes  through  the  driving  rain,  lifting  his  mud-covered 
feet  with  difficulty.  He  is  completely  drenched;  his  clothes  hang 
limp,  and  both  they  and  his  hat  drip  with  rain.  He  is  fagged  out. 
He  staggers  forward  toward  the  child^s  new-made  grave.  For  a 
moment  he  rests  against  the  trunk  of  a  drooping  acacia  tree.  He 
mutters  an  oath.  A  lurid  flash  of  lightning  causes  him  to  start  away 
from  the  tree.  He  has  barely  gone  beyond  its  branches  when  a  heavy 
thunder  reverberates  and  another  fork  of  lightning  splits  the  tree 
asunder,  sending  up  a  shoot  of  fire.  Mihaly  instinctively  crosses 
himself.  Then  he  gathers  fresh  resolution  and  makes  for  the  grave. 
With  one  foot  resting  on  the  mound  he  bends  forward,  gives  the  cross 
a  quick  jab,  but  instead  of  its  penetrating  the  earth,  it  pierces  the  end 
of  his  trouser  leg  and  jerks  him  forward.  With  a  terrified  look  he 
presses  harder  and  the  cross  pulls  his  trouser-leg  more.  He  makes 
a  final  effort,  but  the  only  result  is  that  his  foot  sinks  more  deeply 
into  the  soft  earth,  and  the  cross  slips,  causing  him  to  lose  his  equi- 
librium. He  plunges  forward  on  his  knees,  confident  at  last  that  the 
devil  is  dragging  him  to  the  infernal  pit.  His  eyes  protrude  with 
horror. 

Mihaly  {Shrieking). — ^No,  no,  let  me  go!  {His  knees  sink 
more  deeply  into  the  newly  filled  grave.)  You  shan't  pull  me  down! 
{He  still  sinks.)  Oh-h — Christ  in  heaven!  {With  one  last  cry 
of  terror  in  which  is  all  the  fear  of  a  superstitious  ancestry,  he 
throws  up  both  hands  and  plunges  forward  on  his  face.) 

{In  the  distance,  voices  answer  his  call.  The  words  jumble 
indistinctly.  Terez  rushes  on  in  advance  of  the  others.  She  springs 
to  her  lover,  lying  on  the  grave.  Ferencz  bacsi  comes,  supported 
by  Andros.) 

Terez. — ^Mihaly!     Speak!     In  Christ's  name,  speak  to  me  I 
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Andros  ^^^hUctng  that  the  tree  has  been  struck  by  lightning). — 
Pid  it  strike  him,  too?  {He  g&e^  to  Mihaly,  turns  him  over  and 
listens  to  his  heart.)  He  is  dead.  But  there  is  no  sign  that  he 
has  been  struck  by  lightning. 

Ferencz  bdcsi  {Prophetically), — ^Not  by  lightning — by  Him. 
{He  crosses  himself  solemnly,) 

Andros  {He  has  been  examining  Mihaly  for  some  marks), — 
It  is  clear  now.  In  putting  back  the  cross  he  stuck  the  point  of 
it  through  his  trouser-leg.  When  it  jerked  him  forward  he  became 
frightened.  {He  looks  at  the  open^  staring  eyes  of  Mihaly,  from 
which  even  death  has  not  yet  removed  the  fear)  Yes,  poor  boy,  he 
died  of  superstitious  fear. 

Ferencz  bdcsi  {Moving  away  from  Andros). — ^Don*t  find  ex- 
cuses, lad.     God  struck  him  down  for  his  blasphemy. 

Terez  {In  a  tone  of  awe). — ^He  died  in  sin.  I  will  pray  for  his 
soul.  I  will  ask  Father  Istvan  to  let  me  join  the  Sisters,  and  I 
will  pray  for  his  soul  all — ^my — life. 

Andros. — It  was  not  God,  I  tell  you,  Terez,  that  killed  him. 
It  was  his  own  silly  fear.     {Places  his  hand  tenderly  on  her  shoulder) 

Terez  {Shrinking  from  his  touch). — I — ^will — pray.  As  a  nun 
God  will  hear  my  prayers.     He  will  forgive — 

(Andros  shakes  his  head  sorrowfully  as  if  words  were  useless 
at  this  time  of  griefs 

Curtain 
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By  Lawrence  Marsden  Price 

THERE  is  a  line  of  little  steamships  which  plys  its 
trade  between  Rotterdam  and  Mannheim  carrying 
on  a  mixed  passenger  and  freight  traffic.  On  the 
deck  of  one  of  its  vessels  I  was  spending  my  first 
day  on  the  continent.  The  sun  was  shining 
brightly,  the  sky  was  blue  and  the  waters  at  least 
bluish,  as  they  wound  their  way  through  the  marshy  Holland 
banks;  there  were  windmills  on  either  side  and  at  the  scattered 
landing  places  now  and  then  a  boy  and  girl,  wide-trousered  and 
short-skirted,  would  come  down  to  the  river's  edge  to  meet  the 
boat.  Who  ever  would  have  believed  that  such  windmills  and 
such  pairs  really  existed  except  on  blue  china?  Europe  was  more 
than  living  up  to  my  expectations. 

Most  of  the  passengers  were  Dutch,  several  were  German, 
and  num.erous  other  nationalities  were  represented.  The  jumble 
of  tongues  produced  a  delightful  atmosphere  of  foreignness  that 
was  partly  dispelled  by  the  voice  of  an  Englishman,  who  took 
exception  to  the  way  the  Dutch  sat  on  the  top  deck  playing  cards 
in  night-caps  and  "pyjahmas.''  For  my  part  I  rather  liked  it  as 
well  as  everything  else  strange  and  Dutch  and  unconventional. 
After  some  discussion  of  this  and  other  matters  my  companion 
gave  me  his  card,  which  bore  the  name  Ford  Madox  Hueffer.  I 
may  have  looked  at  it  rather  quizzically,  thinking  that  Hueffer 
was  an  unusual  name  for  an  Englishman.  He  misread  my 
thoughts  and  asked  if  I  perhaps  knew  Ford  Madox  Brown  the 
artist.  As  I  was  a  person  of  no  education  except  for  what  I  had 
been  able  to  pick  up  at  an  American  college,  I  answered  in  the 
negative,  but  when  he  spoke  of  the  pre-Raphaelites  I  had  some- 
thing to  say,  for  I  had  visited  the  Liverpool  gallery  only  about  a 
week  before,  and  this  was  my  first  opportunity  to  give  rein  to  my 
enthusiasm.  He  listened  with  interested,  or  polite,  or  perhaps 
amused  attention  until  we  were  interrupted  by  an  Armenian 
merchant,  who  said  he  knew  seventeen  languages,  had  been 
sj>eaking  five  of  them  on  the  boat  and  would  now  talk  a  little 
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English.     As  this  exercise  did  not  interest  me  I  walked  on,  leaving 
my  acquaintance  discoursing  patiently  with  the  intruder. 

Seated  at  the  sunny  stern  I  found  a  fair-faced  young  girl  with 
pre-Raphaelite  hair  reading  a  beautifully  illustrated  child's  version 
of  King  Arthur,  She  was  willing  to  share  its  wonders  with  me, 
and  we  were  both  engrossed  in  it  when  I  saw  the  Englishman 
standing  before  me  again,  for  Christina  was  his  daughter.  Sev- 
eral years  later  I  learned  that  she  was  named  after  Christina 
Rcssetti,  and  that  she  was  the  inspiration  of  a  beautiful  poem. 

I  had  reserved  no  cabin,  so  I  had  to  sleep  that  night  on  deck. 
I  remember  that  my  acquaintance  lent  me  the  pillow  and  blanket 
which  contributed  more  than  the  stars  to  my  enjoyment  of  the 
night.  The  next  day  he  took  the  train,  while  I  remained  on 
board  the  boat  in  order  to  spend  a  few  hours  at  several  of  the 
large  Rhine  cities.  I  did  so  against  the  advice  of  my  fellow- 
traveller,  who  said  the  Germany  that  was  worth  seeing  was  in  the 
small  towns.  Finding  me  obdurate  he  invited  me  to  call  on  him 
in  Heidelberg,  for  that  was  the  temporary  destination  of  both  of 
us. 

As  it  turned  out  I  spent  several  pleasant  evenings  with  him  and 
his  family  at  the  Molkenkur  looking  down  on  Heidelberg  castle 
and  on  the  Neckar  valley  far  below.  I  do  not  know  what  we 
talked  about,  but  I  know  it  was  not  art  and  poetry,  for  it  was 
not  until  many  years  later  that  I  learned  I  had  been  entertained 
by  a  poet  unawares.  Neither  did  he  talk  to  me  of  sports,  of 
hunting,  golf,  and  cricket,  of  experiences  on  a  farm  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  drives  over  New  England  roads,  of  a  visit  to  California, 
or  of  lectures  given  in  a  German  university.  I  had  the  impression 
all  the  time  that  I  was  conversing  with  an  easy-going,  rather 
fastidious  gentleman  of  leisure.  For  my  part  I  made  just  no 
impression  at  all  on  him.  I  have  since  read  nearly  a  thousand 
of  Hueffer's  anecdotes  relating  to  people  he  has  met  and  I  find 
I  figure  in  none  of  them,  which  is  a  reassuring  sign  that  I  did  not 
give  myself  away.  A  few  years  later  I  began  to  read  in  the  pages 
of  Harper^ s  Monthly  the  details  of  his  interesting  connection  with 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  group.  Later  I  began  to  know  him  as  a 
critic  cf  art,  literature,  and  life,  as  novelist  and  as  a  poet,  and 
little  by  little  I  pieced  together  the  story  of  his  life,  and  a  picture 
of  his  personality. 

If  I  knew  this  writer  only  from  his  books  I  should  gain  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  relatively  unapproachable,  that  he  fled  before 
merchants  and  shunned  the  companionship  of   the  common  or 
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travelling  American.  If  I  tried  to  form  an  opinion  by  reading 
Violet  Hunt's  (Mrs.  Ford  Madox  Hueffer's)  Desirable  Alien  or 
Zeppelin  Nights  I  should  strive  in  vain  to  reconcile  the  traits  of 
Serapion  and  of  Joseph  Leopold,  but  I  should  only  be  able  to 
conclude  that  their  model  was  in  some  way  a  very  disagreeable 
person.  Self-disparagement  as  practiced  in  the  best  English 
circles  involves  also  disparagement  of  one's  immediate  family. 
Moreover  Hueffer  always  insists  in  theory  that  the  poem  not  the 
poet  counts,  but  why  then  does  he  tell  of  the  poetic  side  of  the  life 
of  Christina  Rossetti  which  he  knows  so  well.  I  propose  to  in- 
dulge as  much  as  I  please  in  what  he  calls  "  chatter  about  Harriet, " 
and  caring  little  whether  my  subject  is  justified  in  being  a  Catholic 
or  a  To»y  or  anything  else  that  he  may  be,  I  shall  try  to  trace  out 
how  he  became  what  he  is. 

I 

Ford  Madox  HuefFer  comes  from  a  race  of  non-conformists. 
The  great-great-grandfather  Brown  was  the  father  of  non-lancet 
surgery.  He  lost  his  practice  because  of  his  professional  hetero- 
doxy and  died  in  a  debtors'  prison.  His  son,  a  Whig,  by  a  quarrel 
with  his  Tory  patron,  spoiled  not  only  his  own  naval  career  but 
that  of  his  son.  When  this  son.  Ford  Madox  Brown,  turned  to 
painting  he  saw  things  with  his  own  eyes  and  painted  them  as  he 
saw  them.  For  this  offense  his  name  became  anathema  among 
the  early  Victorians.  Dickens  demanded  that  Brown,  Millais, 
and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  leaders  should  be  imprisoned.  Brown 
was  subject  to  persecution  of  this  sort  throughout  his  life,  and  died 
in  his  oid  age  in  comparative  poverty  and  disrepute. 

Ford  Madox  Brown  had  three  children.  Oliver  Madox 
Brown  the  only  son,  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  after  having 
already  won  distinction  as  a  poet,  novelist,  and  painter.  Lucy 
Brown  married  William  Rossetti,  the  brother  of  Dante  Gabriel 
and  Christina,  and  the  second  daughter,  Catherine  Brown,  married 
a  German  doctor  of  philosophy,  Franz  HuefFer,  the  father  of  Ford 
Madox  Hueffer. 

Franz  Hueffer  had  recently  taken  a  hasty  departure  from  his 
native  country  as  a  result  of  a  practical  joke  he  had  played  on  a 
professor  of  Berlin  university.  Hueffer,  then  a  student,  and  the 
professor  were  to  address  royalty  from  the  same  platform  on  the 
following  day.  Hueffer's  rooms  adjoined  the  professor's  apart- 
ments, so  he  was  able  to  overhear  the  professor  rehearsing  his 
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speech.     Being  possessed  of  a  remarkable  memory  HueflFer  deliv- 
ered this  speech  the  following  day,  anticipating  the  professor,  who 
was  left  to  stammer  a  few  commonplace  impromptus.     HuefFer 
wisely  took  a  hasty  departure  from  Berlin,  passed  his  doctor  exam- 
ination at  Gottingen,  and  sailed  for  foreign  soil.     As  he  was  an 
accomplished  linguist,  a  favorite  pupil  of  Schopenhauer,  and  like 
his  master  an  Anglomaniac,  the  transition  to  English  surroundings 
was  an  easy  one.     He  took  up  his  abode  in  Chelsea,  about  half 
way  between  the  homes  of  Carlyle  and  William  Rossetti,  with  both 
of  whom  he  was  connected  by  strong  bonds  of  friendship.     As 
musical  critic  of  the  London  Times^  he  held  a  position  of  power 
and    influence.     He    administered    stern    critical   justice,    unin- 
fluenced by  bribes  or  threats,  both  of  which  were  offered  in  abun- 
dance.    As  a  Wagnerite  he  was  held  in  opprobrium  by  the  pre- 
vailing public  opinion.     On  the  whole,  he  brings  to  a  fitting  close 
the  succession  of  Ford  Madox  Hueffer's  non-conformist  ancestors. 
It  was  in  his  grandfather's  house,  however,  that  "Fordie" 
spent  most  of  his  boyhood  days  and  received  the  impressions  that 
dominated  his    later  years.     His    grandfather  lived  in   an  old 
Georgian  house,  No.  120  Fitzroy  Square,  the  house  which  Thack- 
eray describes  in   The  Newcomes.     Here  Brown  carried  on  the 
struggle  against  Ruskin,  Dickens,  and  the  Victorian  self-righteous- 
ness, in  the  early  days,  alone.     Later  he  joined  hands  with  the 
Pre-Raphaelites,  though  he  did  not  go  to  their  length  in  the 
direction  of  medieval  romanticism.     Still  later  he  followed  the 
lead  of  the  social  and  aesthetic  reformers  of  whom  William  Morris 
was  the  chief.     The  Rossettis,  Swinburne,  Holman  Hunt,  and  a 
score  of  other  notable  men  of  art  and  letters  were  habitues  of  the 
Brown  house,  and  Brown  was  meanwhile  helping  another  score  of 
poor  poets  out  of  the  gutters  for  which  they  seemed  to  show  a  fatal 
proclivity.     Thus  the  grandson  was  exposed  in  turn  to  Fabianism, 
anarchism,  aestheticism,  and  all  the  other  "isms"  of  the  time. 
Here,  we  will  not  say  he  drifted,  but  rather  he  swam  counter  to 
every  current.     He  says  of  himself:  "I  must  personally  have  had 
three  separate  sets  of  political  opinions.     To  irritate  my  relatives, 
who  advocated  advanced  thought,  I  dimly  remember  that  I  pro- 
fessed myself  a  Tory.     Amongst  the  bourgeoisie,  whom  it  was  my 
duty  to  epatetj  1  passed  for  a  dangerous  anarchist.     In  general 
speech,  manner,  and  appearance  I  must  have  resembled  a  so- 
cialist of  the  Morris  group. " 

Hueffer's  education  was  of  a  most  sporadic  nature.     The 
conversations  he  listened  to  in  his  grandfather's  house  formed  its 
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chief  element.  These  were  later  supplemented  by  his  attendance 
on  the  socialistic  meetings  of  William  Morris  and  his  group. 
During  the  frequent  intervals  of  non-attendance  at  school  he  was 
educated  by  his  Aunt  Lucy  to  be  a  genius.  "Fordie"  felt  this 
to  be  a  misguided  eiFort,  but  submitted  with  docility.  While  his 
more  brilliant  cousins  could  master  important  roles  in  Greek  plays, 
he  could  do  no  better  than  to  represent  the  mob  and  rush  in  at 
the  proper  moment  with  the  proper  ejaculations.  We  find  out 
incidentally  that  he  spent  many  seasons  with  relatives  in  Paris 
where  he  learned  to  prefer  the  French  language  to  his  own.  In 
one  of  his  anecdotes  he  appears  as  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten  visiting 
relatives  in  Westphalia,  in  another  as  a  young  man  studying  at 
Bad  Soden  under  the  tutorship  of  an  atheistic  Lutheran  pastor, 
who  persuaded  him  to  read  Nietzsche,  when,  as  he  says,  he  should 
have  been  reading  Catullus,  for  Hueffer  is  enamored  of  the  true 
classic  spirit,  tco  much  so  to  tolerate  the  renaissance  figures  that 
sparingly  grace  the  marts  of  London  and  profusely  adorn  the 
bridges  of  Berlin.  Hueffer  also  studied  music  and  before  he  had 
reached  maturity  he  had  a  "nodding  acquaintance"  with  nearly 
every  instrument  but  the  piano  and  the  drum. 

A  single  incident  which  he  relates  for  another  purpose  shows 
the  state  of  advancement  of  his  education  shortly  before  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1889.  At  the  last  school  to  which  he  was  sent  the 
modern  language  master  began  one  day  to  direct  innuendos  at 
him  because  he  attended  concerts  rather  than  language  classes. 
At  first  Hueffer  paid  no  attention  to  this,  for,  as  he  says,  his 
father  had  always  taught  him  that  schoolmasters  were  men  of 
inferior  intelligence,  to  whom  personally  one  should  pay  no 
attention,  though  their  rules  of  conduct  must  be  exactly  observed. 
Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  attack  was  aimed  at  Beethoven, 
Bach,  Mozart,  and  Wagner  quite  as  much  as  against  himself. 
Filled  with  fury  he  launched  an  invective  against  the  teacher, 
considerately  speaking  in  German  in  order  that  the  others  might 
not  understand.  Incidentally  he  quoted  Victor  Hugo  to  the 
effect  that  in  order  to  utter  such  sentiments  ^^il  faut  etre  siupide 
comme  un  maitre  (Tecole  qui  rCest  bon  a  run  que  pour  planter  des 
choux.**  The  irate  schoolmaster  threw  an  ink  pot  at  his  pupil, 
destroying  his  suit.  Mutual  apologies  followed,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment the  matter  seemed  settled,  but  Hueffer  was  regarded  as  a 
disturbing  element  in  the  school  and  he  was  soon  dismissed  on  a 
technicality.  The  founder  of  the  school,  wishing  to  prevent 
huckstering  among  the  boys  had  provided  that  any  one  of  them 
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engaged  in  trade  should  be  dismissed.  HueflFer  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  had  already  produced  a  successful  volume  and  had  re- 
ceived money  for  it.  He  was  accordingly  debarred  from  the 
school.  This  volume  was  evidently  Brown  Owl^  a  fairy  story  il- 
lustrated by  Ford  Madox  Brown. 

The  death  of  his  grandfather  marked  a  critical  point  in 
HuefFer's  life.  He  kept  company  for  a  little  time  with  the  Fabians 
and  the  aesthetes,  but  their  dogmatism  drove  him  from  camp. 
The  Fabians  had  codified  in  hundreds  of  tracts  what  their  mem- 
bers should  believe  about  God  and  man,  and  the  aesthetes  held 
no  one  a  poet  who  was  not  secure  in  the  details  of  the  life  of 
Beatrice  or  in  the  Cuchullain  saga.  In  despair  Hueffer  turned  to 
the  "Henley  gang."  This  group  was  boisterous,  self-vaunting, 
and  piratical,  but  its  members  at  least  had  red  blood.  They  be- 
lieved that  a  man  should  have  his  sharp  struggle  with  life  and  be 
a  writer  only  incidentally.  It  was  their  influence  that  drove 
Hueffer  away  from  London  for  his  "tussle  with  the  good  red 
earth."  Then  began  the  period  which  he  mistakenly  calls  his 
thirteen  lost  years.  These  were  not  lost  years,  however,  even  had 
they  done  nothing  else  than  to  give  him  the  material  for  his  book 
The  heart  of  the  Country  (Part  II  in  England  and  the  English) ^ 
wherein  he  preserves  for  posterity  a  sympathetic  and  convincing 
picture  of  the  struggle  for  existence  and  the  thought  life  of  that 
passing  type,  the  English  farm-laborer. 

The  chief  value  of  this  epoch  in  Hueffer's  life  was  that  it 
brought  stability  to  his  views,  where  a  conflicting  ferment  had 
held  sway  before,  or  to  put  it  otherwise,  he  assimilated  selectively 
in  this  period  4he  too  abundant  mental  pabulum  of  his  previous 
years.  It  was  now  that  he  first  found  time  to  trace  theories  back 
to  their  first  principles  and  first  called  himself  a  Catholic  and  a 
Tory.  Religion  he  concluded  must  eventually  be  founded  on 
faith  rather  than  reason,  and  mankind  must  seek  the  highest 
efficiency  of  the  few  rather  than  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number.  The  various  sects  of  Protestantism  and  socialism,  so  he 
argues  in  The  Critical  Attitude^  are  merely  temporizing  with  ulti- 
mate necessity.  Hueffer  combines  his  religious  and  social  views 
with  political  liberalism.  He  criticizes  frankly  the  marriage  reg- 
ulations of  his  church  and  believes  in  the  fallibility  of  the  pope. 
He  believes  in  self-determination  for  all  parts  of  Ireland.  He 
suffered  violence  for  his  opposition  to  the  Boer  war  and  to  a  less 
degree,  no  doubt,  for  his  championing  of  woman  suffrage. 

HueflFer  produced  very  little,  it  is  true,  in  his  thirteen  country 
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years;  a  treatize  on  the  art  of  his  grandfather,  another  on  Ros- 
setti's  art,  a  study  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  which  laid  the  basis  for 
later  historical  novels,  and  some  poems  which  appeared  under 
the  title  The  Face  of  the  Night,  For  these  poems,  however,  few 
as  they  are,  he  would  deserve  literary  immortality.  Sweeter  and 
more  appealing  poems  than  those  in  A  Sequence^  then  The  Great 
View^  An  End  Piece,  and  To  Christina  at  Nightfall  have  not  been 
written. 

Toward  the  end  of  this  period  Hueffer  came  to  know  well 
his  neighbor  Joseph  Conrad  and  collaborated  with  him  on  two 
novels,  The  Inheritors  (1901),  and  Romance  (1903).  This  marks 
for  Hueffer  the  beginning  of  a  rather  industrious  period  of  novel 
writing.  He  was  already  resuming  connexion  with  London  life 
although  he  retained  his  Kentish  home.  In  the  year  191 1  he 
suddenly  realized  that  he  had  grown  up  and  wrote  for  his  children, 
Christina  and  Katherine,  Ancient  Lights  and  Certain  New  Re- 
flections.  Memories  of  a  Young  Man.  He  tells  them  in  the  preface 
that  he  wants  to  preserve  for  them  the  story  of  his  life,  to  save 
them  pains  he  has  suffered,  and  to  compare  his  childhood  days 
with  theirs.  This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  his  critical 
faculties  have  developed,  a  fact  which  is  sufficiently  attested  by 
his  collection  of  essays  that  appeared  about  the  same  time  called 
The  Critical  Attitude.  In  the  year  1914  he  set  himself  down  to 
the  task  of  analyzing  seriously  the  technique  of  Henry  James, 
whose  work  he  so  much  admired.  Naturally  then,  his  novel 
The  Good  Soldier  (1915)  is  even  more  strongly  reminiscent  than 
his  earlier  fiction  of  his  master.  In  the  year  1915  appeared  two 
anti-Prussian  volumes  from  Hueffer's  hand,  both  of  them  notable 
for  the  mass  of  material  they  marshal  together  and  the  deliberate- 
ness  of  judgment  they  display,  but  Hueffer  suddenly  resolved  to 
contribute  blood  instead  of  sweat  and  ink  to  the  cause.  What 
led  him  to  this  step  is  very  clear.  It  was  the  death  of  the  French 
sculptor  Henri  Gaudier  and  "the  death  at  the  same  time  of 
another  boy — ^but  quite  a  commonplace,  nice  boy."  Although 
he  was  forty-four  years  of  age,  Hueffer  managed  in  1917  to  secure 
a  second  lieutenancy  in  the  British  army.  The  product  of  the 
next  two  years  was  a  collection  of  Poems  ff^itten  on  Active  Service. 


II 

In  reading  the  work  of  Ford  Madox  Hueffer  one  is  reminded 
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ever  and  again  of  his  grandfather.  That  HuefFer  has  the  pictorial 
instinct  is  obvious  from  his  descriptions.  He  does  not  cover  his 
literary  walls,  gallery  fashion,  with  pictures,  but  here  and  there, 
at  just  the  right  place  architecturally,  he  hangs  a  landscape 
painting  that  cannot  be  forgotten,  as  that  of  the  chess-board 
pattern  of  sunlit,  Pre-Raphaelite  Hessian  harvest-lands  where  he 
first  heard  of  the  death  of  Holman  Hunt,  or  the  view  of  the 
French  shore  that  flashed  upon  his  eye  one  day  in  his  Kentish 
home,  a  picture  which  symbolized  for  him  the  spiritual  nearness 
of  England  and  France.  In  the  last  chapter  of  the  work  Between 
St.  George  and  St.  Denis j  HuefFer  tells  us  how  a  poem  originated 
out  of  the  feeling  of  that  moment.  HuefFer  shares  the  literary 
creed  of  his  grandfather  and  the  other  Pre-Raphaelites.  It  is  his 
firm  belief  that  art  exists  for  art's  sake  and  should  not  be  made 
the  hand-maiden  of  social  reform-  His  opposition  to  Shaw  is 
not  based  solely  on  political  differences.  Art  should  benefit  the 
state,  HuefFer  maintains,  not  by  advocating  specific  reforms  but 
by  telling  the  truth,  by  describing  man  as  he  is  and  showing  the 
practical  working  out  of  his  ethical  code.  In  this  way  Henry 
James  has  benefited  the  English  people  and  Flaubert  might  have 
benefited  the  French  people  had  they  read  his  UEducation 
Sentimentale  betimes  and  pondered  on  it.  HuefFer  stands  with 
his  grandfather  also  in  his  aversion  to  affectation  and  to  medieval 
romanticism.  The  language  of  the  author  should  be  the  natural 
language  of  his  own'  time.  He  abhors  Stevenson's  sentence: 
"With  interjected  finger  he  delayed  the  motion  of  the  timepiece" 
which  "  set  back  the  English  language  fifty  years. "  He  finds  dis- 
tasteful the  preciosity  of  Rossetti's  The  Blessed  Damozel  and  holds 
it  not  to  the  credit  of  d'Annunzio  that  in  a  recent  work  he  has 
used  2017  obsolete  words  that  cannot  be  understood  by  a  modern 
Italian  without  the  help  of  a  medieval  glossary.  Like  his  grand- 
father HuefFer  craves  companionship  in  artistic  endeavor,  and 
deplores  the  fact  that  the  author  of  to-day,  while  he  lives  and 
writes  must  carry  on  without  the  help  of  sincere  and  unbiassed 
literary  criticism. 

He  satisfies  this  craving  in  some  measure  by  literary  colla- 
boration and,  according  to  H.  G.  Wells,  by  playing  the  part  of 
the  good  uncle  to  young  talents.  Grandfather  and  grandson  have 
a  like  literary  conscience.  The  artist's  business  in  life,  as  they 
see  it,  is  to  produce  precisely  accurate  impressions  and  not  to 
shirk  the  hard  tasks.  As  the  grandfather  was  the  first  to  repre- 
sent light  on  the  canvas  precisely  as.  he  saw  it,  so  we  find  the 
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grandson  striving  to  give  a  correct  impressionistic  picture  of 
London  in  the  present  or  in  the  future,  or  to  define  precisely  his 
feeling  toward  France,  or  the  exact  difference  between  the  England 
of  to-day  and  that  of  his  boyhood.  All  this  he  dees  without  a 
glittering  generality.  His  faithful  picture  is  made  up  of  homely, 
interesting  commonplaces.  The  style  in  these  descriptions  is 
always  clear  but  is  sometimes  conspicuous  by  its  very  precision. 
HueflFer  accounts  for  this  himself.  In  a  certain  sense,  he  says,  he 
is  tri-lingual.  His  homely  poetry  he  has  always  thought  out  in 
colloquial  English.  In  matters  of  pleasures  of  the  table,  of  wines 
and  the  like,  he  has  been  apt  to  think  in  German,  but  whenever 
he  has  framed  a  prose  paragraph  with  great  care,  he  has  framed 
it  in  his  mind  in  French  or  more  rarely  in  Latin  and  then  trans- 
lated it  into  English.  This  seems  most  unplausible  when  one 
first  reads  it,  but  in  reality  it  is  easy  to  identify  these  labored 
passages  of  foreign  origin.  They  stand  naturally  only  at  critical 
points  in  his  writings.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  uncon- 
scious limpid  style  prevails,  tending  even  toward  the  colloquial,  as 
might  be  expected  of  the  teller  of  anecdotes,  while  the  too  frequent 
use  of  the  weakening  word  "very"  tends  to  lend  to  his  descrip- 
tions the  characteristic  nonchalance  of  English  conversation. 
This  one  word  will  frequently  give  the  clue  as  to  the  authorship 
of  passages  in  Conrad  and  Hueffer's  joint  works.  Hueffer  has 
himself  afforded  a  further  clue  which  will  be  mentioned  later. 

Where  Hueffer's  novellistic  style  is  other  than  simple  it  is  due 
to  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  theme.  The  writer  of  the  novel 
of  pure  adventure  can  make  the  task  easy  for  the  reader,  but 
Hueffer  often  essays,  as  in  The  Good  Soldier ^  to  relate  in  sequence 
the  impressions  that  the  contacts  of  life  make  on  the  pivotal 
characters.  But  in  life  the  first  impression  is  sometimes  a  wrong 
one,  which  is  corrected  by  a  later  experience;  and  an  adequate 
conception  even  of  our  nearest  acquaintances  may  come  only 
after  a  cycle  of  experiences,  perhaps  never  at  all.  An  impres- 
sionistic novel,  in  its  nature,  demands  much  concentration  on  the 
part  of  the  reader,  and  the  style  of  the  author  is  not  the  chief 
factor  in  the  difficulty. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  uncertainty  as  to  what  Hueffer  has 
set  out  to  accomplish  as  a  writer.  "My  whole  life  as  a  conscious 
artist,"  he  says,  "has  been  a  matter  of  selecting  this  or  that  il- 
lustration so  as  to  convey  to  readers  this  or  that  impression." 
Hueffer  is  an  impressionist  and  a  teller  of  anecdotes.  All  his 
writings  show  this  but  none  so  prominently  as  his  descriptive 
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works.  In  four  volumes,  Memories  and  Impressions^  England 
and  the  English^  Between  St.  George  and  St.  Denis  and  fFhen  Blood 
is  their  Argument^  Hueffer  has  laid  bare  for  us  the  mainsprings  of 
three  civilizations  of  to-day,  the  English,  the  French,  and  the 
Prussian,  and  presented  total  views  of  them  that  deserve  to  be- 
come classic.  Interwoven  are  about  a  thousand  significant 
anecdotes  and  incidents.  One  who  reads  only  the  first  named  of 
these  works  will  simply  think  that  the  author  is  a  favored  mortal 
who  had  the  good  fortune  in  his  youth  to  come  into  contact  with 
artists,  kings,  poets,  and  composers  galore,  and  indeed  Memories 
and  Impressions  is  in  many  respects  the  most  fascinating  of 
Hueffer's  writings  but  as  one  reads  farther  one  gradually  becomes 
aware  that  the  perceiving  and  interpreting  of  anecdotes  is  not  a 
matter  of  mere  good  luck  but  of  specially  trained  skill.  Hueffer 
admires  James  and  Conrad  for  their  ability  to  seize  an  incident,  an 
affair,  a  little  piece  of  life,  and  squeeze  the  last  drop  of  information 
out  of  it.  This  talent  he  possesses  himself  in  a  rare  degree.  He 
tells  us  once  of  a  walk  he  took  with  a  Westphalian  relative,  a 
Geheimratin,  along  the  highway.  Inside  the  ^*  Wandhecke^^  the 
school  children  were  singing  loudly  ^^Fuchsy  du  hast  die  Gans 
gestohlem. "  As  the  Geheimratin  heard  them  sing  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  That  is  all,  but  Hueffer  devotes  about  fifteen  pages 
to  the  narration  of  this  episode.  In  order  to  explain  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  ^^  Wandhecke^^  one  must  know  about  the  Prussian 
agrarian  policy  in  Westphalia,  in  order  to  understand  why  the 
children  sang  so  loudly  one  must  understand  the  ultimate  aims  of 
the  Prussian  educational  policy,  in  order  to  comprehend  why  the 
eyes  of  the  Frau  Rath  filled  with  tears  one  must  know  not  only 
her  life  history  but  the  political  history  of  Westphalia  as  well. 
Meanwhile  Hueffer  has  given  us  more  information  than  most 
historians,  held  us  in  greater  suspense  than  most  novelists  and 
left  us  with  a  craving  for  more  explanation.  This  is  but  one  ex- 
ample of  many.  The  anecdote  is  as  much  Hueffer's  weapon  of 
attack  as  the  statistical  table  is  the  ordinary  economic  historian's. 
Not  that  Hueffer  disdains  to  support  his  conclusions  with  figures, 
where  it  can  be  done,  but  for  the  most  part  he  deals  with  the  spirit- 
ual and  mental  wants  of  man  that  defy  measurement  and  tabula- 
tion. 

There  is  a  personal  side  of  Hueffer's  anecdote  telling  that  is 
also  interesting.  The  strict  standards  of  truth  that  prevail 
in  his  literary  school  are  always  compelling  him  to  break  through 
his  reticence  and  confess  his  personal  bias  and  his  point  of  ob- 
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servation.  So  we  find  him  describing  himself  as  a  small  boy- 
much  impressed  by  the  Victorian  figures  that  surrounded  him, 
or  as  a  young  man  learning  from  his  Westphalian  relatives  to 
abhor  the  protestant  Prussians,  as  the  average  reader  without 
special  knowledge  or  special  gifts  but  always  catholic  enough  in 
his  tastes,  reading  in  his  youth  the  adventures  of  Harkaway  Dick 
and  later  Scott,  Shakespeare,  Dickens,  Turgeniev,  Flaubert  or 
James.  Always  we  have  the  picture  of  an  obscure  and  passive 
observer  never  that  of  an  individual  of  whom  some  one  might 
once  have  heard. 

HuefFer's  two  anti-Prussian  works  of  191 5  both  bear  titles 
suggested  by  passages  in  Henry  V.  They  are  put  together  with 
an  art  that  is  almost  too  well  concealed.  When  Blood  is  their 
Argument  is  a  title  to  warn  off  all  but  the  lover  of  sensation,  and 
the  dry  sounding  titles  of  the  chapters  will  ward  off  this  individual 
but  the  book  itself  is  neither  hysterical  nor  dull.  It  is  coldly  and 
convincingly  annihilating.  Its  "Leitmotif"  is  the  poverty  of 
that  thing  that  calls  itself  German  culture. 

The  second  volume  Between  St.  Denis  and  St.  George ^  A 
Sketch  of  Three  Civilizations  was,  in  its  origin,  a  response  to 
Shaw  and  certain  pacifists.  It  developed,  however,  into  a  con- 
structive piece  of  work.  There  is  no  vaunting  of  England  in  the 
essay.  The  only  virtue  he  claims  for  England  in  the  critical  days 
was  that  of  correctitude.  She  acted  as  the  society  of  nations 
might  expect  a  civilized  nation  to  act.  That  to  Hueffer's  mind 
is  the  modest  contribution  of  England  to  civilization.  She  has 
taught  people  how,  in  a  populous  world,  one  can  bump  elbows  with 
another  without  giving  constant  offence.  Entirely  without 
grandiloquence,  Hueffer  pays  to  France  as  finely  expressed  an 
homage  as  that  nation  has  ever  received,  though  his  fervor  is 
restrained  by  the  feeling  that  "to  praise  one's  own  team"  is  an 
impropriety.  Toward  Germany  he  is  strictly  fair.  The  im- 
pressionist's veracity  and  the  artist's  conscience  do  not  forsake 
him  even  in  these  polemic  writings,  which,  almost  alone  of  recent 
products,  their  class,  deserve  a  permanent  place  in  literature. 

In  regard  to  Goethe,  however,  Hueffer  may  be  more  biassed 
than  he  realizes.  It  will  be  remembered  that  as  a  part  of  the 
"Kulturkampf"  the  Prussian  directors  of  German  education 
began  to  assign  to  Goethe  a  more  commanding  place  in  the  world 
literature  than  had  hitherto  been  claimed  for  him,  until  he  shortly 
came  to  be  treated  as  a  superman.  At  the  same  time  he  was  made 
to  play  the  role  of  a  nationally-minded  poet,  which  of  course  he 
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was  not.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  policy  even  went  so  far 
as  to  declare  that  the  house  in  which  Goethe  was  born  should  stand 
a  little  higher  than  the  manger  of  Bethlehem.  None  were  more 
offended  by  the  new  policy  than  the  Catholics,  and  Alexander 
Baumgarten,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  was  impelled  to 
write  a  very  conservative  book  on  Goethe  which  reflects  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  time.  With  the  disparaging  spirit  of  this  work  Hueffer 
seems  to  be  in  an  agreement,  which  leads  him  to  criticize  much  in 
Goethe's  work  that  is  in  harmony  with  his  own  literary  principles 
and  practice.  Goethe's  lyric  poetry  was  impressionistic  in 
Hueffer's  sense;  it  exactly  reproduces  the  emotion  of  the  moment. 
His  Hermann  und  Dorothea  is  a  simple  and  unostentatious  epic 
of  a  sufficiently  even  character;  a  Homer  who  never  nodded  would 
be  intolerable.  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  is  not  so  much  an  account 
of  the  author  as  of  his  times,  corresponding  to  Hueffer's  Memories 
and  Impressions  in  that  respect.  Goethe  tells  us,  it  is  true,  what 
sort  of  clothes  he  wore  as  a  youth  and  how  he  dressed  his  hair, 
but  after  all  does  not  Hueffer  do  the  same,  and  for  a  similar  im- 
personal purpose.?  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Goethe 
was  in  any  sense  a  modest  individual.  There  was  no  especial 
reason  why  he  should  have  been  so,  though  we  would  have  all 
been  grateful  to  him  had  he  possessed  this  final  charm. 

Hueffer  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  all  that  one  may  derive 
through  the  medium  of  the  German  language  is  of  slight  value. 
Every  child  should  learn  enough  German  to  appreciate  the  poems 
of  Heine,  else  his  life  will  be  rendered  poorer  by  his  ignorance, 
but  that  much  German  one  can  learn  from  a  governess.  The 
rest  of  German  literature  appears  to  him  a  doubtful  boon  to  the 
world.  This  view  is  not  unique;  we  have  heard  similar  opinions 
freely  expressed  of  late,  but  rarely  from  persons  in  any  way 
qualified  to  judge.  The  German  philological  system  of  education, 
Hueffer  says,  with  greater  justice,  is  a  positive  bane,  for  it  sub- 
stitutes a  derivative  learning  for  real  contact  with  literature  and 
it  induces  men  to  become  leading  authorities  in  petty  specialties 
instead  of  seeking  a  broad  humanizing  education. 


HI 

Hueffer  assigns  to  the  novelist  an  important  role  in  modern 
life.  Flaubert,  James,  Turgeniev,  and  Conrad  have  by  their 
pictures  of  life,  helped  to  guide  the  world  into  its  proper  course. 
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"Such  work  as  theirs  is  truly  educational,  truly  scientific.  The 
artist  of  to-day, "  he  says,  "  is  the  only  man  who  is  concerned  with 
the  values  of  life;  he  is  the  only  man  who,  in  a  world  grown  very 
complicated  through  the  limitless  freedom  of  expression  for  all 
creeds  and  all  moralities,  can  place  before  us  how  these  creeds 
work  out  when  applied  to  human  contacts,  and  to  what  goal  of 
human  happiness  these  moralities  will  lead  us." 

When  HuefFer,  about  1902,  began  to  train  himself  to  write 
novels  he  had  too  high  an  esteem  for  them  to  enter  upon  his  task 
in  an  amateur  fashion,  learning  the  technique  of  his  art  as  he  went 
along.  He  had  felt  the  spell  of  his  four  chosen  masters  and 
studied  their  craft,  but  that  was  not  enough.  He  published  his 
first  two  novels  under  a  direct  apprenticeship  to  Conrad.  This 
self-suppression  is  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
HuefFer  actually  helped  to  discover  Conrad.  That  happened 
about  the  year  1894.  HuefFer  relates  that  in  the  early  days  of 
his  retirement  Mr.  Edward  Garnett  came  down  to  his  village, 
bringing  with  him  a  great  basket  of  manuscripts  that  had  been 
submitted  to  his  firm.  He  found  the  Hueffer  household  all 
dressed  more  or  less  mediaevally  as  befitted  disciples  of  socialism 
and  William  Morris  and  drinking  ngiead  out  of  cups  made  of 
bullock's  horn.  While  Garnett  was  reading  his  MSS,  he  suddenly 
threw  one  across  to  HuefFer  saying  "Look  at  that."  HuefFer 
says: 

I  think  that  then  I  had  the  rarest  literary  pleasure  of  my  existence. 
It  was  to  come  into  contact  with  a  spirit  of  romance,  of  adventure,  of 
distant  lands,  and  with  an  English  that  was  new,  magic,  and  unsurpassed. 
It  sang  like  music;  it  overwhelmed  me  like  a  great  warm  wave  of  the  sea, 
and  it  was  as  clear  as  tropical  sunlight  falling  into  deep  and  scented 
forests  of  the  East.  For  this  MS  was  that  of  Alinayer*s  folly ^  the  first 
book  of  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad,  which  he  had  sent  up  for  judgment,  sailing 
away  himself,  as  I  believe,  for  the  last  time  upon  a  ship  going  towards 
the  East.     So  was  Joseph  Conrad  "discovered."  ^ 

A  few  years  later  we  find  HuefFer  and  Conrad  as  friends  and 
neighbors  in  the  south  of  England.  In  1901  and  1903  two  novels 
appeared  under  their  joint  authorship.  The  reader  of  Memories 
and  Impressions  (191 1)  will  feel  HuefFer's  personality  on  every 
page  of  the  Inheritors  while  Conrad's  critic,  Richard  Curie  says 
the  work  bears  very  little  impress  of  the  touch  of  Conrad.  In 
Memories  and  Impressions  HuefFer  tells  us  of  the  changed  world 
he  found  about  1905,  on  his  return  to  it  after  his  period  of  retire- 
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ment  in  the  country.  Because  of  its  quickened  pace,  its  big 
projects,  its  lavish  and  showy  display  of  money  it  was  almost 
incomprehensible  to  him.  In  his  "lost"  years  he  seemed  to  have 
dropped  the  thread  of  its  development.  For  the  change  that 
had  come  over  it  he  held  the  Boer  war  responsible.  The  Inheritors 
was  apparently  born  out  of  the  emotions  of  that  time.  In  the 
heartless  Greenland  project  with  its  hypocritical  professions  of  the 
great  moral  aim  and  in  the  self  assurance  and  predestined  success 
of  the  "dimensionists"  we  have  the  Boer  war  and  the  post-bellum 
race  reflected  in  an  exaggerated  way.  The  spheres  of  life  in 
which  it  plays  are  those  familiar  to  HuefFer  rather  than  to  Con- 
rad; the  editor's  oflfice,  the  studio  and  the  old-fashioned  French 
interior.  The  old  artist  Jenkins  of  the  ruddy  face  and  archaic, 
silver  hair  of  the  King  of  Hearts  is  of  course  HueflFer's  grandfather. 
Ford  Madox  Brown.  HuefFer's  early  experiences  with  various 
literary  men  have  also  left  their  impress  on  this  novel.  Oddly 
enough  even  the  discovery  of  Conrad  by  HuefFer  and  Garnett 
(Lea)  has  its  record  in  this  novel.  On  the  whole,  one  is  justified 
in  believing  that  Conrad's  share  in  this  novel  was  almost  ex- 
clusively a  critical  one. 

Romance  (1903)  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  work  of  genuine 
collaboration.  Richard  Curie  surmises  that  Conrad  must  have 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  middle  part  of  this  book.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  work  is  the  product  of  a  fairly  even  fusion  of  eflPort 
throughout  its  length.  To  the  English  Review  of  191 1  HueflFer  has 
contributed  an  article  on  Joseph  Conrad  which,  short  as  it  is,  is 
the  most  authoritative  comment  we  have  on  him.  In  this  article 
HuefFer  indicates  that  the  narrative  part  of  Romance  was  done 
mainly  by  Conrad  and  the  descriptive  part  by  "another  writer," 
though  "that  apportionment  of  the  task  was  never  consciously 
made  between  the  two."  The  manuscript  evidence  of  the  col- 
laboration which  he  presents  is  taken,  it  is  true,  from  the  opening 
and  closing  portion  of  the  book,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  find 
HuefFer-passages  even  in  the  more  central  portions  where  John 
Kemp  is  adventuring  in  the  West  Indies.  The  following  passage, 
for  example,  is  obviously  HueflFer's  as  the  over-numerous  Very's' 
show:  "The  room  was  very  lofty  and  coldly  dim;  there  were  great 
bars  in  front  of  the  begrimed  windows.  It  was  very  bare,  con- 
taining only  a  long  black  table,  some  packing  cases,  and  half  a 
dozen  rocking  chairs.  Of  these,  five  were  very  new  and  one  very 
old,  black  and  heavy,  with  a  green  leather  seat  and  a  coat  of  arms 
worked  on  its  back  cushions. "     Moreover,  it  is  not  hard  to  be- 
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lieve  that  the  youthful  coal-cellar  appreciator  of  Harkaway  Dick 
should  have  let  his  soul  revel  freely  for  a  time  in  the  imagining  of 
hair-breadth  escapes,  such  as  those  of  John  Kemp.  Indeed  the 
very  details  of  these  adventures  may  seem  familiar  to  those  whom 
Providence  vouchsafed  a  few  sweet,  stolen,  youthful  hours  with 
Dick. 

Hueffer's  later  novels  fall  into  two  groups,  for  he  has  given  us 
alternately  studies  of  past  and  of  present  day  life.  To  the  former 
group  belong  The  Fifth  Queen  and  How  She  Came  to  Court  (1906), 
Privy  Seal  (1907),  The  Fifth  Queen  Crowned  (1908),  The  Half- 
Moony  A  Romance  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New  (1909),  Ladies 
whose  Bright  Eyes  (191 1),  and  The  Young  Lovell  (1913).  To  the 
latter  group  belong  An  English  Girl  (1907),  Mr.  Apollo  (1908), 
A  Call  (1910),  The  Panels  A  Sheer  Comedy  (1912).  (the  American 
edition  is  called  Ring  for  Nancy)^  Mr.  Fleight  (1913),  and  The 
Good  Soldier  (191 5). 

On  the  whole  his  work  in  the  historical  field  has  been  of 
greater  distinction  and  more  even  merit  than  that  in  the  field  of 
modern  life.  For,  to  put  it  roughly,  in  the  modern  novel  he  has 
fallen  short  of  Henry  James,  except  in  point  of  style,  while  in  the 
historical  novel  he  far  surpasses  Walter  Scott.  He  has  in  the 
first  place  the  artistic  conscience  that  Scott  lacked,  and  then  he  is 
master  of  the  modern  technique  and  reveals  his  characters,  situ- 
ations, and  scenes  with  the  impressionistic  flash,  where  Scott 
has  recourse  to  enumerations  and  circumstantial  description. 
HueflFer  seems  to  have  studied  all  the  details  of  armor,  of  costume 
and  all  the  forms  of  speech  as  thoroughly  as  the  first  master  of 
historical  fiction.  He  shares  with  Scott  an  interest  in  the  super- 
stitions of  the  past.  In  fact,  superstition  seems  to  be  a  pet 
Madox  hobby.  Oliver  Madox  Brown  devoted  his  work  TheDwale 
Bluth  (1876)  to  that  theme.  Ford  Madox  HueflFer's  brother, 
Oliver  Madox  HuefFer,  has  written  a  treatise  on  witch-craft,  and 
folk-lore  supplies  plot  and  atmosphere  to  more  than  one  of  Ford 
Madox  Hueffer's  historical  novels.  Hueffer  far  surpasses  Scott, 
however,  in  his  grasp  of  the  sordid  economic  facts  of  life.  His 
characters  act  usually  from  economic  rather  than  from  chivalric 
or  religious  motives. 

The  Fifth  Queen  and  how  She  Came  to  Courts  Privy  Sealy  His 
Last  Venture^  and  The  Fifth  Queen  Crowned  form  a  trilogy  dealing 
with  the  career  at  court  of  Katherine  Howard.  In  the  course  of 
writing  HueflFer  became  more  and  more  enamored  of  his  heroine, 
as  well  he  might,  since  she  is  so  charmingly  portrayed.     A  corn- 
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parison  of  this  novel  with  certain  passages  in  The  Critical  Attitude 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  Katherine  Howard  who  con- 
verted him  definitely  to  Catholicism,  and  yet  it  will  scarcely  be 
asserted  that  HueflFer  was  partisan  in  his  apportionment  of  lights 
and  shadows  when  drawing  the  picture  of  the  religious  struggles 
of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

This  trilogy  of  works  is,  no  doubt,  HueflFer's  greatest  achieve- 
ment in  the  field  of  the  historical  novel,  but  for  sheer  poetic  beauty 
Ladies  whose  Bright  Eyes  surpasses  it.  This  tale  has  something 
of  the  joy  of  life  and  spring-time  thrill  of  the  poetry  of  Chaucer, 
with  whose  period  it  deals.  In  it,  the  author  has  an  opportunity 
to  set  oflF  in  a  jaunty  fashion  modem  ideals  and  virtues  against 
ancient  ones  and  nothing  affords  him  greater  pleasure.  It  is  a  tale 
that  makes  life  seem  more  worth  while,  more  full  of  romance  and 
happiness.  "Romance  is  the  flavor  of  any  life  at  any  time,"  the 
modern  Dionissia  says  without  the  least  sententiousness,  and 
"happiness  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  you  can  put  in  the  bank  and 
draw  upon.  It  must  be  found  from  day  to  day  by  homeless 
wanderers  upon  the  road." 

In  the  novel  The  HalJ-Moon  HueflFer  worked  decidedly  in  his 
own  field  for  he  knew  the  town  of  Rye  intimately,  and  that,  for 
HueflFer  means  to  know  all  the  stages  of  its  past  as  well  as  its 
present;  moreover  he  had  also  made  an  especial  study  of  the 
economic  situation  of  the  Cinque  Ports  and  had  written  a  solid 
work  on  the  subject  in  1900.  The  first  Englishman  to  die  on  the 
soil  of  Manhattan  was  Edward  Colman,  a  native  of  Rye,  the 
companion  of  Henry  Hudson.  The  first  part  of  this  novel  is 
especially  good,  for  here  all  the  events  take  place  in  the  town  of 
Rye.  The  plot  is  a  little  difficult  to  handle  after  Edward  Colman 
and  Anne  Teal  become  separated  by  the  then  uncharted  Atlantic, 
yet  they  are  held  together  after  all  by  the  occult  power  of  witch- 
craft. 

The  plot  of  The  Young  Lovell  is  also  rather  tenuous,  but  it 
combines  well  the  eerie  atmosphere  of  folk  lore  with  the  hard 
economic  facts  of  the  life  of  knight  and  monk  and  commoner. 
Into  it  are  woven  legends  well  known  in  Northumberland  to-day 
such  as  that  of  the  laidly  worm  of  Spindleston  and  the  lady  of 
Glororen.  The  castle  itself,  however,  is  fictitious  as  there  is  no 
third  castle  within  sight  of  Bamburgh  and  Glororen  and  between 
Dunstanburgh  and  Bundle  Bay  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland. 

Of  HueflFer's  studies  of  the  present,  three  are  what  he  might 
call  down-town  novels,  that  is  to  say  novels  dealing  with  people 
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actually  engaged  in  the  business  of  life.  In  them  HuefFer  permits 
himself  to  argue  a  little  about  politics  and  public  morality,  despite 
his  professions  about  art  for  art*s  sake.  An  English  Girly  dealing 
with  American  frenzied  finance,  is  the  least  satisfactory  of  this 
group.  The  work  has  to  a  less  degree  the  haziness  of  background 
that  prevails  in  The  Inheritors.  In  the  second-named  novel 
Phoebus  Apollo  descends  to  earth  and  tries  to  fathom  the  motives 
of  its  remarkable  inhabitants.  He  meets  just  such  people  as 
HuefFer  perhaps  met  at  the  Fabian  club.  The  improbable  ele- 
ment in  Mr.  Apollo  is  easily  overlooked  and  its  technique  is  good, 
nowhere  falling  into  the  banalities  of  Kennedy's  The  Servant  in 
the  House  or  Jerome's  The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back.  In 
this  novel,  as  well  as  in  Mr.  Fleightj  HuefFer  shows  that  he  knows 
something  of  the  class  of  people  who  struggle  for  a  livelihood,  a 
knowledge  which  elsewhere  in  HuefFer's  modern  novels  is  not  es- 
pecially apparent.  Mr.  Fleight  is  a  novel  of  literary  and  political 
life.  HuefFer  has  presumably  used  models  from  real  life  for  his 
characters  but  has  distorted  them  slightly  for  satirical  purposes. 
American  readers,  who  may  think  HuefFer  unduly  ironical  in  his 
treatment  of  American  conditions,  characters,  and  politics,  may 
feel  more  reconciled  after  reading  this  satire  on  English  conditions. 

According  to  HuefFer's  own  theories  actual  life  is  the  proper 
theme  of  the  novelist,  and  one  wonders  why  he  has  not  written 
more  abundantly  of  it.  Of  the  thousand  significant  anecdotes  of 
life  he  has  related,  comparatively  few  are  actually  utilized  in  his 
novels.  Perhaps  the  momentary  revelations  of  human  nature 
that  he  has  been  permitted  to  witness  scarcely  suffice  to  indicate 
full  rounded  characters.  HuefFer  himself  comments  on  the  fact 
that' we  of  to-day  can  actually  know  but  a  handful  of  human 
beings.  His  individual  reticence  narrows  the  circle  still  more 
closely.  He  tells  once  of  inviting  a  group  of  rather  close  friends 
to  dine  at  his  club  on  Good  Friday;  in  the  course  of  the  repast  he 
first  learned  that  all  present  were  Catholics.  He  relates  the  in- 
cident, of  course,  to  throw  light  on  the  nature  of  London  life.  It 
throws  rather  more  light  on  his  own. 

There  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  three  novels  of  HuefFer 
that  may  be  regarded  as  intimate  studies  of  the  psychology  of  the 
modem  man.  These  are  The  Cally  The  Panel  {Ring  for  Nancy) 
and  The  Good  Soldier.  In  these  three  particularly  one  recognizes 
the  pupil  of  Henry  James.  In  the  second  one,  HuefFer  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  let  James's  novels  play  a  role  in  the  story.  All  three 
of  these  novels  deal  with  a  trite  theme,  the  eternal  triangle,  the 
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man  placed  between  the  one  whom  he  loves  and  the  one  to  whom 
he  is  in  honor  bound.  The  Call  is  the  least  satisfactory  of  this 
group.  It  may  be  regarded  merely  as  a  preliminary  study,  while 
The  Panel  treats  of  the  subject  light-heartedly,  but  with  a  hidden 
vein  of  seriousness. 

Hueffer's  latest  novel.  The  Good  Soldier^  shows  his  powers  at 
their  full  development.  In  The  Spirit  of  the  People^  written  in 
1907,  he  relates  a  certain  incident  merely  to  illustrate  the  English- 
man's fear  of  a  display  of  emotion.  A  guardian  had  become  so 
attached  to  a  ward  of  his  that  it  seemed  best  she  should  leave  for 
a  long  journey.  The  guardian  asked  HueflFer  to  go  with  them  in 
a  dog-cart  to  the  station,  where  the  leave-taking  took  place  in 
perfect,  outward  tranquility,  though  one  of  the  two  suffered  from 
shattered  nerves  for  years  after  and  the  other  died  at  Brindisi  at 
the  beginning  of  the  journey. 

This  anecdote  with  only  slight  variations  forms  the  climax 
of  Hueffer's  The  Good  Soldier.  He  has  reasoned  back  from  this 
and  determined  what  kind  of  husband,  wife,  and  ward  mfght 
have  had  such  an  experience  and  has  criticized  the  conventions 
of  life  that  make  such  an  experience  possible.  Here  at  last  we 
have  a  novel  that  deals  with  the  vital  problems  of  human  life, 
that  shows  "how  our  creeds  and  conventional  moralities  work 
out  when  applied  to  human  contacts  and  to  what  goal  of  human 
happiness  those  moralities  lead  us."  Of  course  Mr.  Dowling 
of  Philadelphia  is  in  no  sense  Hueffer  and  Dowling's  Protestant 
and  American  opinions  are  anything  but  his.  Florence  is  no 
American  type  whatever,  but  a  kind  of  modem  Madame  Bovary. 
The  minor  American  characters  and  the  leading  English  ones  are 
probably  drawn  from  actual  observation.  This  is  at  last  a  novel 
such  as  one  might  expect  from  the  pupil  of  great  masters,  a  story 
based  on  observation  and  human  experience,  told  with  the  cold 
analysis  of  Flaubert,  but  tempered  with  the  tolerance  of  Fontaine, 
a  study  of  conduct  such  as  James  would  have  attempted  and 
rendered  also  in  James's  impressionistic  manner,  but  with  Huef- 
fer's  clearness  of  style. 


IV 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  Ford  MadoxHueffer's  poetry. 
To  say  that  it  is  impressionistic  would  not  distinguish  it  from  that 
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of  others.    This  brief  poem  can  serve  to  represent  the  particular 
quality  of  his  impressionism: 

You  make  me  think  of  lavender, 

And  that  is  why  I  love  you  so; 

Your  sloping  shoulders,  heavy  hair, 

And  long  swan's  neck  like  snow, 

Befit  those  gracious  girls  of  long  ago, 

Who  in  closed  gardens  took  the  quiet  air;    • 

Who  lived  the  ordered  life,  gently  to  pass 

From  earth  as  from  rose  petals  perfumes  go, 

Or  shadows  from  the  dial  in  the  grass; 

Whose  fingers  from  the  painted  spinet  keys 

Draw  small  heart-clutching  melodies. 

To  call  HueflFer's  poetry,  tender,  simple,  and  humble  would 
be  to  give  an  inadequate  description.  To  quote  H.  G.  Wells 
to  the  eflFect  that  Hueffer  had  produced  sweeter  and  deeper  poetry 
than  Tennyson  would  merely  arouse  interest.  Nothing  will 
serve  better  than  to  recall  another  of  HueflFer's  own  "small 
heart-clutching  melodies." 

To  Christina  at  Nightfall 

Little  thing,  ah,  little  mouse. 
Creeping  through  the  twilit  house, 
To  watch  within  the  shadow  of  my  chair 

With  large  blue  eyes;  the  firelight  on  your  hair 
Doth  glimmer  gold  and  faint, 
And  on  your  woolen  gown 
That    folds    a-down 

From  steadfast  little  face  to  square-set  feet. 

Ah,  sweet!  ah,  little  one!  so  like  a  carvcn  saint. 

With  your  unflinching  eyes,  unflinching  face. 

Like  a  small  angel  carved  in  a  high  place, 

Watching  unmoved  across  a  gabled  town; 

When  I  am  weak  and  old. 

And  lose  my  grip,  and  crave  my  small  reward 

Of  tolerance  and  tenderness  and  ruth, 

The  children  of  your  dawning  day  shall  hold 

The  reins  we  drop,  and  wield  the  judge's  sword, 

And  your  swift  feet  shall  tread  upon  my  heels. 

And  I  be  ancient  Error,  you  New  Truth, 

And  I  be  crushed  by  your  advancing  wheels     .     .     . 

Good-night!    The  fire  is  burning  low, 
Put  out  the  lamp; 
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Lay  down  the  weary  little  head 

Upon  the  small  white  bed. 
Up  from  the  sea  the  night  winds  blow 

Across  the  hill,  across  the  marsh; 

Chill  and  harsh,  harsh  and  damp, 
The  night  winds  blow. 

But  while  the  slow  hours  go, 
I,  who  must  fall  before  you,  late  shall  wait  and  keep 

Watch  and  ward. 

Vigil  and  guard. 

Where  you  sleep. 
Ah,  sweet!  do  you  the  like  where  I  lie  dead. 

It  is  after  all  his  poetry  that  of  all  HuefFer's  work  is  most 
surely  immortal.  HuefFer  says  of  Christina  Rossetti  that 
"though  the  range  of  her  subjects  was  strictly  limited  within  the 
bounds  of  her  personal  emotions,  yet  within  those  limits  she  ex- 
pressed herself  consummately.  She  lived  .  .  .  seeking  al- 
most as  remorselessly  as  did  Flaubert  himself  .  .  .  for  correct 
expression — for  that,  that  is  to  say,  which  was  her  duty  in  life. 
Importance  was  the  last  thing  on  earth  she  would  have  desired. " 
If  any  poet's  mantle  has  fallen  on  HueflFer's  shoulders  it  is  surely 
hers.  The  word  emotion  alone  may  be  misunderstood.  His 
poetry  is  emotional  if  we  grant  that  every  beautiful  impression  is 
an  emotion.  Of  course  HuefFer  has  admired  many  and  different 
poets  in  the  course  of  his  life  but  he  has  imitated  none  consciously 
and  consistently.  One  cannot  imitate  emotions,  and  the  form 
in  HuefFer's  case,  is  something  that  adapts  itself  to  the  changing 
moods.  If  Browning  influenced  To  All  the  Dead  or  The  Starling 
HueflFer  was  not  conscious  of  it  at  the  time  of  writing  but  as  he 
says,  "Influences  are  queer  things  and  there  is  no  knowing  when 
or  where  they  may  take  you." 

HuefFer  dees  not  care  for  the  most  part  for  Browning's  poetry 
but  confesses  a  deep  admiration  for  German  verse: 

I  know  that  I  would  very  willingly  cut  off  my  right  hand  to  have 
written  the  Wallfahrt  nock  Kevlaar  of  Heine,  or  Im  Moos  by  Annette  von 
Droste.  I  would  give  almost  anything  to  have  written  almost  any 
modern  German  lyric  or  some  of  the  ballads  of  my  friend  Levin  Schuck- 
ing.  These  fellows  you  know.  They  sit  at  their  high  windows  in  Ger- 
man lodgings;  they  lean  out,  it  is  raining  steadily.  Opposite  them  is  a 
shop  where  herring  salad,  onions  and  oranges  are  sold.  A  woman  with 
a  red  petticoat  and  a  black  and  grey  check  shawl  goes  into  the  shop  and 
buys  three  onions,  four  oranges  and  half  a  kilo  of  herring  salad.  And 
there  is  a  poem! 
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And  yet  HueflFer  has  surely  not  imitated  Heine.  He  has 
woven  the  everyday  scenes  of  life  into  his  poetry  and  has  done  so 
in  colloquial  language,  it  is  true,  but  the  simple,  musical,  popular 
verse  melodies  of  Heine  he  has  avoided  in  his  most  careful  verse. 
As  he  says:  "'vers  libre'  is  the  only  medium  in  which  I  can  convey 
any  more  intimate  moods.  'Vers  libre'  is  a  very  jolly  medium  in 
which  to  write  and  to  read  if  it  be  read  conversationally  and 
quietly.  And  anyhow  symmetrical  or  rhymed  verse  is  for  me  a 
cramped  and  difficult  medium — or  an  easy  and  uninteresting 
one." 

This  is  quoted  from  the  preface  to  his  last  collection  of  verse 
called  On  Heaven  and  Poems  Written  on  Active  Service.  The  recent 
war  has  brought  to  our  ears  the  songs  of  many  English  poets,  all 
of  whom  went  through  much  the  same  experience  yet  who  have 
many  different  messages  to  bring  back.  We  could  have  known  in 
advance  that  Hueffer's  verses  would  contain  no  polemics  and  no 
heroics.  What  he  seems  to  be  saying  is  this:  England  is  a  beauti- 
ful country,  and  even  where  it  is  dingiest  it  is  lovable,  and  when 
one  is  called  upon  one  goes  out  quite  willingly  to  die  for  her. 
Of  course  one  is  homesick  sometimes: 

The  French  guns  roll  continuously 

And  our  guns,  heavy  slow; 

Along  the  Ancre,  sinuously, 

The  transport  wagons  go. 

And  the  dust  is  on  the  thistles 

And  the  larks  sing  up  on  high     .     .     . 

But  I  see  the  Golden  Valley 

Down  by  Tintern  on  the  Wye, 

For  It's  just  nine  weeks  last  Sunday 

Since  we  took  the  Chepstow  train. 

And  I'm  wondering  if  one  day 

We  shall  do  the  like  again; 

For  the  four:  point-two's  come  screaming 

Through  the  sausages  on  high; 

So  there^s  little  use  in  dreaming 

How  we  walked  above  the  Wye, 

Dust  and  corpses  in  the  thistles 
Where  the  gas-shells  burst  like  snow, 
And  the  shrapnel  screams  and  whisdes 
On  the  Becourt  road  below. 
And  the  High  Wood  bursts  and  bristles 
Where  the  mine-clouds  foul  the  sky     .     .     . 
But  Pm  with  you  up  at  Wyndcrafty 
Over  Tintern  on  the  Wye. 
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It  is  not  easy  after  all  to  leave  beautiful  England  and  its  joys, 
and  die  a  muddy,  unsightly  death  between  the  trenches,  but  it's 
the  thing  to  do  and  one  does  it.  After  that  it  seems  only  right 
that  the  boys  who  do  it  should  share  in  what  they  died  for.  They 
ought  to  have  a  heaven,  and  the  heaven  ought  to  be  as  they  want 
it,  a  materialist's  heaven.  "I  know  at  least,"  the  author  says, 
"that  I  would  not  keep  on  going  if  I  did  not  feel  that  heaven 
will  be  something  like  Rumpelmeyer's  tea-shop,  with  the  nice 
boys  in  khaki,  with  the  haze  and  glimmer  of  the  bright  buttons, 
and  the  nice  girls  in  the  fashions  appropriate  to  the  day  and  the 
little  orchestra  playing  *Let  the  Great  Big  World. '  .  .  .  For 
our  dead  wanted  so  badly  their  leave  in  a  Blighty,  which  would 
have  been  like  that."  So  he  paints  for  them,  in  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  poems  of  the  collection,  a  heaven  that  would  serve 
the  purpose. 

This  most  recent  collection  shows  that  our  poet  has  found  a 
medium  that  he  can  handle  with  an  ease  that  promises  abundance 
in  the  years  to  come,  but  whether  he  is  destined  to  produce  any 
more  of  those  rare  and  exquisite  miniatures  of  his  earlier  poetic 
period,  is  a  question  too  much  dependent  on  mood  and  circum- 
stance to  permit  of  an  answer. 
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By  Geraldine  P.  Dilla 

WEN  the  best  known  of  Russian  writers,  Count 
Leo  Tolstoi,  first  published  his  book  entitled 
What  is  Art  and  Mr.  Aylmer  Maude  trans- 
lated it  into  English  in  1897,  a  great  storm  of 
protest  was  aroused,  which  awakened  defenders 
and  expositors  of  the  famous  Russian's  theory. 
Now  most  of  us  look  a  little  more  critically  at  doctrines  made  in 
Russia.  When  from  reading  newspaper  accounts  of  the  Bolshe- 
viki's  activities  and  magazine  discussions  of  their  so-called 
principles  we  turn  to  a  survey  of  Tolstoi,  we  are  struck  with  a 
strange  resemblance.  This  explicit  reliance  on  the  taste,  the 
ideals,  the  judgment  of  the  most  untutored  common  man  as 
opposed  to  the  cultivated  and  educated  man — ^what  is  it  but 
Bolshevism  applied  to  art  criticism? 

Even  the  most  sympathetic  Mr.  Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  says 
in  his  Life  of  Tolstoi:  "A  great  deal  of  the  criticism  in  What  is  Art? 
is  delightful,  satirical  and  justified;  but  as  one  might  suspect, 
Tolstoi  goes  too  far,  including  with  decadents,  impressionists,  and 
symbolists,  [what  Tolstoi  calls]  *the  meaningless  works  of  the 
ancient  Greeks, — Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aeschylus,  and  especially 
Aristophanes,  Dante,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Raphael,  Michael- 
angelo,  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  of  late  years,  Ibsen,  Maeterlick, 
Verlaine,  Wagner,  Liszt,  Berlioz,  Brahms,  Richard  Strauss,  and 
all  that  immense  mass  of  good-for-nothing  imitators  of  those 
imitators!'"  (p.  364).  Again  Mr.  Dole  tells  us  that  "Tolstoi  was 
absolutely  charmed  by  the  vigor  and  beauty  of  Nietzsche's 
language  and  so  carried  away  that  he  quite  forgot  himself;  he 
especially  liked  the  way  that  Nietzsche  gave  Christianity  its 
coup  de  grace.''  (p.  365). 

That  we  may  recall  exactly  what  Tolstoi  believed,  I  shall 
review  his  entire  book  What  is  Art?  This  brief  statement  of  his 
doctrine  will  prove  that  this  famous  Russian  unconsciously  held 
a  theory  of  art  which  is  a  very  good  counterpart  in  artistic  criti- 
cism of  Bolshevism  in  present  government. 
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Tolstoi  begins  his  famous  work  by  an  attack  on  the  least 
defensible  form  of  art — the  opera — which  logical  artists  do  not 
pretend  to  justify  today.  (Chap.  I.)  This  suggests  his  question 
"What  is  Art?"  and  he  reviews  the  ideas  of  a  1  the  notable  writers 
on  aesthetics  from  Baumgarten  (1714-1762)  to  Knight  (1893) 
including  the  familiar  Lessing,  Cousin,  Burke,  and  Winckelmann. 
Tolstoi  fully  differentiates  between  beauty  and  goodness: — "In 
Russia,  by  the  word  [Krasota]  beauty  we  mean  only  that  which 
pleases  the  sight.  Though  latterly  people  have  begun  to  speak 
of  an  *ugly'  deed  or  of  ^beautiful'  music,  it  is  not  good  Russian. 
A  Russian  of  the  common  folk,  not  knowing  foreign  languages, 
will  not  understand  you  if  you  tell  him  that  a  man  who  has  given 
his  last  coat  to  another,  or  done  anything  similar,  has  acted 
'beautifully,'  that  a  man  who  has  cheated  another  has  done  an 
*ugly'  action,  or  that  a  song  is  'beautiful.'  ♦  ♦  ♦  Such  is  the 
meaning  ascribed  by  the  Russian  language,  and  therefore  by  the 
sense  of  the  people."     (Chap.  II-III.) 

Then  Tolstoi  concludes  that  "there  is  no  objective  definition 
of  beauty,  *  ♦  ♦  and  that  the  theory  of  art,  founded  on 
beauty,  expounded  by  aesthetics,  and  in  dim  outline  professed  by 
the  public,  is  nothing  but  the  setting  up  as  good  of  that  which  has 
pleased  and  pleases  us,  u  e.y  pleases  a  certain  class  of  people. 
*  *  *  In  spite  of  the  mountains  of  books  written  about  art, 
no  exact  definition  of  art  has  been  constructed."  (Chap.  IV.) 

His  definition  of  art  is  this:  "To  evoke  in  oneself  a  feeling  one 
has  experienced,  and  having  evoked  it  in  oneself,  then,  by  means 
of  movements,  lines,  colors,  sounds,  or  forms  expressed  in  words, 
so  to  transmit  that  feeling  that  others  may  experience  the  same 
feeling — this  is  the  activity  of  art.  Art  is  a  human  activity, 
consisting  in  this,  that  one  man  consciously,  by  means  of  certain 
external  signs,  hands  on  to  others  feelings  he  has  lived  through, 
and  that  other  people  are  infected  by  these  feelings,  and  also  ex- 
perience them."  (I  wish  that  the  translator,  had  chosen  some 
other  word  than  "infect",  but  I  cannot  suggest  a  better,  that  is, 
one  without  some  equally  disturbing  connotation.) 

Hazlitt's  broad  definition  of  poetry  is  suggested  by  Tolstoi's 
passage  on  art:  "We  are  accustomed  to  understand  art  to  be  only 
what  we  hear  and  see  in  theaters,  concerts,  and  exhibitions;  to- 
gether with  buildings,  statues,  poems,  novels.  But  all  this  is  but 
the  smallest  part  of  the  art  by  which  we  communicate  with  each 
other  in  life.  All  human  life  is  filled  with  works  of  art  of  every 
kind, — from  cradle  song,  jest,  mimicry,  the  ornamentation  of 
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houses,  dress,  and  utensils,  up  to  church  services,  buildings^ 
monuments,  and  triumphal  processions.  It  is  all  artistic  activity- 
So  that  by  art  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  word,  we  do  not  mean  all 
human  activity  transmitting  feelings,  but  only  that  part  which  we 
for  some  reason  select  from  it  and  to  which  we  attach  special 
importance."     (Chap.  V.) 

Tolstoi  makes  the  estimation  of  the  value  of  art  depend  on 
men's  conception  of  the  meaning  of  life,  on  what  they  consider 
the  good  and  the  evil  of  life,  in  short,  on  their  religion.  With 
this  basis,  he  explains  the  difference  in  the  subject  matter  of  art 
from  pagan  to  present  time.  (Chap.  VI)  He  says  that  the 
Greeks  never  had  a  science  of  aesthetics;  the  Greeks  were  so 
little  developed  morally  that  goodness  and  beauty  seemed  to 
them  to  coincide.     (Chap.  VII). 

This  Russian  critic  then  proceeds  to  confuse  the  evils  of 
present  social  organization,  the  unjust  amount  of  labor,  and  the 
lack  of  adequate  education,  with  the  value  of  present  art.  He 
says:  "Even  in  our  Christian  society  hardly  one  per  cent  of  the 
people  make  use  of  this  art  which  we  speak  of  as  being  the  whole 
of  art;  the  remaining  ninety-nine  per  cent  live  and  die,  generation 
after  generation,  crushed  by  toil,  and  never  tasting  this  art,  which 
moreover,  is  of  such  a  nature  that,  if  they  could  get  it,  they  would 
not  understand  anything  of  it.  *  *  *  But  art  should  be 
accessible  to  all  men;  and  if,  as  in  our  day,  it  is  not  accessible  to 
all  men,  then  one  of  two  things:  either  art  is  not  the  vital  matter 
it  is  represented  to  be,  or  that  art  which  we  call  art  is  not  the 
real  thing."  (Chap.  VIII.)  It  is  this  second  conclusion  that 
Tolstoi  thinks  he  proves.  His  reasoning  might  be  logical  enough 
if  we  grant  all  his  premises  and  his  statement  of  facts;  but  his 
information  is  too  narrowly  limited;  some  of  his  assumptions 
could  not  be  proved;  and  his  true  perspective  is  lost  in  his  realiza- 
tion of  the  social  misery  and  injustice  suffered  by  the  masses  of 
people,  especially  in  Russia  and  other  European  countries. 

Tolstoi  traces  all  the  evil  in  modern  art  to  the  unbelief  of  the 
upper  classes  of  the  European  world,  which  "had  this  effect — that 
instead  of  an  artistic  activity  aiming  at  transmitting  the  highest 
feelings  to  which  humanity  has  attained,  those  flowing  from  re- 
ligious perception, — we  have  an  activity  aiming  at  affording  the 
greatest  enjoyment  to  a  certain  class  of  society.  *  *  ♦  The 
first  great  result  was  that  art  was  deprived  of  the  infinite,  varied, 
and  profound  religious  subject-matter  proper  to  it.  The  second 
result  was  that  having  only  a  small  circle  of  people  in  view,  it  lost 
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its  beauty  of  form  and  became  affected  and  obscure;  and  the 
third  and  chief  result  was  that  it  ceased  to  be  either  natural  or 
even  sincere,  and  became  thoroughly  artificial  and  brain-spun." 
He  says  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  art  of  the  rich  classes  is 
limited  to  the  expression  of  only  three  feelings  with  their  out- 
growths, t.  e.  pride,  sexual  desire,  and  weariness  of  life.  (Chap. 
IX.) 

Then  he  relentlessly  criticizes  the  Decadents,  especially 
Baudelaire,  Verlaine,  Mallarme,  Maeterlinck.  What  seems  most 
reprehensible  to  Tolstoi  is  that  these  "artists  of  the  new  age  con- 
clude that  it  is  unnecessary  for  them  to  be  intelligible  to  the  vulgar 
crowd;  it  is  enough  for  them  to  evoke  poetic  emotion  in  *the  finest 
nurtured,'  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  an  English  aesthetician. "  In 
this  arraignment  as  in  other  places  of  the  book,  a  great  part  is 
true,  but  his  views  are  partial  and  narrow.  It  is  the  same  when  he 
turns  his  contemptuous  anger  toward  the  Symbolists  and  Im- 
pressionists in  painting — Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Manet,  Monet, 
and  Boecklin  and  toward  the  more  intricate  or  involved  music — 
the  later  compositions  of  Beethoven,  Liszt,  Wagner,  Berlioz, 
Brahms,  Richard  Strauss. 

Tolstoi's  principle  is  that  "what  distinguishes  a  work  of  art 
from  all  other  mental  activity  is  just  the  fact  that  its  language  is 
understood  by  all,  and  that  it  infects  all  without  distinction. 
*  *  *  So  that  if  art  fails  to  move  men,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  this  is  due  to  the  spectators'  or  hearers'  lack  of  understanding 
but  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  may  and  should  be,  that  such  art 
is  either  bad  art,  or  is  not  art  at  all.  Art  is  differentiated  from 
activity  of  the  understanding,  which  demands  preparation  and  a 
certain  sequence  of  knowledge  (so  that  one  cannot  learn  trigo- 
nometry before  knowing  geometry),  by  the  fact  that  it  acts  on 
people  independently  of  their  state  of  development  and  education 
that  the  charm  of  a  picture,  sounds,  or  of  forms,  infects  any  man 
whatever  his  plane  of  development. 

"The  business  of  art  lies  just  in  this, — to  make  that  under- 
stood and  felt  which,  in  the  form  of  an  argument,  might  be  in- 
comprehensible and  inaccessible  ♦  *  *  Such  has  always  been 
the  nature  of  a  good  supreme  art;  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  the 
stories  of  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph,  the  Hebrew  prophets,  the 
Psalms,  the  gospel  parables,  the  story  of  Sakya  Muni,  and  the 
hymns  of  the  Vedas. "  (Chap.  X)  Tolstoi  thus  tries  to  account 
for  "bad  art  or  no  art  at  all."  "In  our  society  three  conditions 
co-operate  to  cause  the  production  of  objects  of  counterfeit  art. 
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They  are  (i)  the  considerable  remuneration  of  artists  for  their 
productions,  and  the  professionalization  of  artists  which  this  has 
produced,  (2)  art  criticism,  (3)  schools  of  art."  (Chap.  XII.) 

Tolstoi's  attack  on  the  opera  as  a  union  of  all  the  arts  is 
justifiable,  but  his  statement  that  the  sense  of  Wagner  lies  in  the 
words  and  not  in  the  music  is  a  good  example  of  his  lack  of  plain 
information  concerning  his  subject.  (Chap.  XIII.)  He  makes 
the  country  peasant  of  unperverted  taste  the  man  to  select  without 
fail  from  among  the  thousands  of  objects  the  real  work  of  art. 
(Chap.  XIV.) 

Farther  on,  Tolstoi  says:  "The  subject-matter  of  Christian 
art  is  such  feeling  as  can  unite  men  with  God  and  with  one 
another.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Only  two  kinds  of  feeling  do  unite  all  men; 
first,  feelings  flowing  from  a  perception  of  our  sonship  to  God  and 
of  the  brotherhood  of  men;  and  next  the  simple  feelings  of  com- 
mon life,  accessible  to  everyone  without  exception — such  as 
merriment,  pity,  cheerfulness,  tranquillity,  etc.  Only  these  two 
kinds  of  feelings  can  now  supply  material  for  art  good  in  its  sub- 
ject-matter."  In  a  note  Tolstoi  says:  "I  consign  my  own 
artistic  productions  to  the  category  of  bad  art,  excepting  the 
story,  *God  sees  the  Truth,'  which  seeks  a  place  in  the  first  class, 
and  *The  Prisoner  of  the  Caucasus,'  which  belongs  to  the  second. " 
He  sternly  and  with  finality  says  that  the  Ninth  Symphony  of 
Beethoven  is  not  a  good  work  of  art,  neither  is  The  Divine  Comedy y 
a  great  part  of  Shakespeare's  and  Goethe's  works,  nor  Raphael's 
Transfiguration.  (Chap.  XVI.)  All  this  criticism  gives  one 
nothing  more  than  a  deep  sense  of  this  Russian's  courage  to 
accept  the  logical  outcome  of  his  half-true  premises. 

Besides  the  fact  that  today  upper  class  society  lacks  the  im- 
proving influence  of  art,  Tolstoi  finds  five  consequences  of  the 
perverted  activity  of  art.  The  first  is  "  the  enormous  expenditure 
of  the  labor  of  working  people  on  things  that  are  not  only  useless, 
but  which  for  the  most  part  are  harmful;  but  more  than  that,  the 
waste  of  priceless  human  lives."  The  second  is  the  support 
afforded  to  the  false  manner  of  life  pursued  by  the  rich.  The 
third  is  the  perplexity  produced  in  the  minds  of  children  and  plain 
folk — those  not  perverted  by  the  false  theories  of  our  society. 
The  fourth  is  that  people  of  the  upper  classes,  more  and  more  fre- 
quently encountering  the  contradictions  between  beauty  and 
goodness,  put  the  ideal  of  beauty  first,  thus  freeing  themselves 
from  the  demands  of  morality.  The  fifth  and  chief  result  of 
this  perversion  of  art  is,  "that  the  art  which  flourishes  in  the 
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upper  classes  of  European  society  has  a  directly  vitiating  in- 
fluence, infecting  people  with  the  worst  feelings  and  with  those 
most  harmful  to  humanity, — superstition,  patriotism,  and  above 
all,  sensuality."     (Chap.  XVII). 

The  cause  of  all  this  malady,  according  to  Tolstoi,  was  the 
non-acceptance  of  Christ's  teachings  in  its  real,  i.  e.^  its  full 
meaning.  The  religious  perception  of  our  time — ^which  consists 
in  acknowledging  that  the  aim  of  life  (both  collective  and  in- 
dividual) is  the  union  of  mankind — ^must  take  its  place  as  the 
guide  of  the  art  of  our  time.  (Chap.  XVIII).  Tolstoi  describes 
the  art  work  of  the  future  in  accordance  with  his  theories;  and 
ends  with  a  dissertation  upon  modern  science.  His  last  sentence, 
is  that  "the  task  for  Christian  art  is  to  establish  brotherly  union 
among  men."     (Chap.  XIX-XX). 

This  conclusion  would  sound  well  enough  to  us  if  we  did  not 
know  more  of  Tolstoi's  views.  But  we  know  that  by  1903  Tol- 
stoi had  ceased  to  believe  in  establishments  for  aiding  men;  he 
declared  that  philanthropists  had  done  more  harm  than  good. 
His  extreme  views  in  advocating  the  doctrine  of  individualism 
were  well  illustrated  in  1904  when  he  cabled  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review  that  he  objected  to  the  Zemstvo  agitation  and  the 
establishment  of  representative  government  in  Russia.  "True 
social  amelioration,"  he  said,  "can  be  obtained  only  by  the  per- 
fecting of  all  individuals.  Political  agitation,  putting  before 
individuals  pernicious  illustration  of  social  improvement  by 
change  of  forms,  habitually  stops  real  progress,  as  can  be  observed 
in  all  constitutional  countries — France,  England,  America." 

Could  one  find  a  better  example  of  the  wrong-headed  errors 
of  this  would-be-prophet  than  this  last  statement  concerning 
progress  in  constitutional  countries?  This  extreme  doctrine  of 
individualism,  this  disregard  of  all  form  of  government,  coupled 
with  his  explicit  reliance  on  the  "unperverted  taste"  of  the  least 
educated  peasant,  can  lead  only  to  the  theories  and  practices  such 
as  we  now  characterize  by  the  word  "Bolshevist." 
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THREE  TRANSLATIONS    FROM 
VERHAEREN 

By  Eva  May  Sadler 

LES  PAUVRES 

Even  as  f)oor  hearts 

Where  pools  of  tears  prevail, 

Who  are  than  grave-yard  stones  more  pale. 

Even  as  (>oor  backs 

By  toil  more  laden  down 

Than  on  the  dunes  the  farm-roofs  brown. 

Even  as  poor  hands 

Like  leaves  along  the  road, 

Leaves  by  the  door,  all  sere  and  mode. 

Even  as  poor  eyes 

Good,  meek,  and  sadder  far 

Than  those  of  beasts  in  tempests  are. 

Even  as  poor  folk 

With  gestures  mild  and  slow, 

Haunted  the  length  of  earth  by  woe. 

LA  PETITE  VIERGE 

The  little  Maid  Marie 
Comes  through  the  mead  in  the  May  night — 
They  brush  the  dew,  her  feet  so  light, 
They  are  like  wings,  her  two  feet  white. 

A  little  child  she  comes 
Her  bodice  straight,  her  skirts  a-blow. 
The  silver  chaplet  clear  and  low 
About  her  waist  stirs  to  and  fro. 
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On  either  marge  the  mallows  grow, 
From  bank  to  bank  the  Maid  doth  go 
To  search  where  lilies-royal  grow, 
And  water-flags,  like  swords,  below. 

A  little  stiff  the  ages  make 
Her  fingers,  but  she  now  doth  wake 
From,  out  a  pollened-plant,  and  bring 
An  insect  all  of  emerald  wing. 

Last,  at  the  crossing  of  the  ways 
She  frees  a  goat  which  there  doth  graze. 
With  her  sweet  hand,  kiss,  and  caress. 
She  leads  it  on  in  gentleness. 

Then  the  little  Maid  Marie 
Finds  the  ancient  linden  tree. 
Whose  boughs  like  trophies  wide 
A  thousand  stories  hide; 

And  humbly  her  three  gifts  she  lays 
Beneath  the  tree,  to  the  good  fays. 
Who,  like  her,  in  former  days. 
In  time  of  marvellous  seigniory. 
Were  kindly  legends,  quite  as  she. 

LA  SAINT  JEAN 

By  the  bank,  oh  dance, 

like  little  ladies,  O  iris,  dance, 
like  sad  little  ladies,  dance. 

Lo,  here  the  nights  of  Saint-Jean 
the  rivers  and  the  pools  upon; 
by  the  bank,  O  iris,  dance, 
foolish  wisps  in  foolish  prance 
dance,  dance,  oh  dance, 
little  pastoral  iris. 

A  bird  sweeps  by 
and  gives  a  cry, 
O  little  ladies, 
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The  wind  whips  you  as  he  doth  blow 
and  red  you  grow, 
O  little  ladies, 

The  cure  passes  on  his  way 

and  doth  on  you  his  blessing  say, 
O  little  ladies. 

Lo  here  the  nights  of  leaden  hue! 
O  little  ladies,  dance,  oh  dance. 
Oh  dance 

your  melancholy,  dance  you ! 

Oh  dance  still  yet,  oh  dance  still  yet; 
for  now  night  and  her  shadows  low 
like  widows  by  the  waters  go — 
O  iris,  dance,  oh  dance, 

Oh  dance  a  bit  for  the  good  God, 
and  render  him  your  soul, 

the  flickering  fires  of  your  soul, 
O  little  ladies! 
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SONGS  OF  THE  CHIPPEWA 

By   Portia   Martin 

WHIRLING  WIND  EXULTS    IN  THE  STORM 

My  canoe  is  a  gresit  gray  bird 

Afloat  on  a  cloud-swept  sky. 
My  canoe  is  the  speed  of  the  wind! 

The  force  of  the  storm  am  I ! 

Waves  lunge  and  foam  and  break. 
Thunder  and  whirl  and  sweep! 

My  canoe  is  a  lightning  flash! 
I  am  a  god  of  the  deep! 

My  canoe  is  an  arrow  swift, 

I  am  the  firm  taut  bow. 
I  shout  to  the  screaming  gulls 

As  racing  on  we  go. 

I  shout  to  the  screaming  gulls! 

I  call  to  the  flying  spray! 
A  god  in  his  war-canoe, 

I  challenge  the  storm  today! 


A  BRIDEGROOM'S  SONGS 

I 

Our  canoe  is  adrift  in  a  mist  of  blue, 

A  breeze-blown  heron  feather. 
The  fog  is  silently  moved  and  curled, 
As  all  the  blue  birds  of  the  world 

Were  flying  here  together. 
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The  sky  drops  down  to  the  earth  tonight, 

A  blue  bird  to  his  nest. 
My  soaring  heart  to  its  home  comes  too. 
I  am  the  wild  swift  wing,  but  you 

The  rose  on  the  blue  bird's  breast. 

II 

I  am  the  moon  shining  upon  our  lodge,  Beloved. 
I  am  the  shadow  of  pine  trees  folding  it  in  darkness. 
I  am  the  wind  that  stirs  the  curtains,  tremulous,  clamoring  for 
admittance. 
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TEXAN  SKETCHES 

By  Albert  Edmund  Trombly 

I 

THE  DAM 

In  summer  when  the  drouth 

Like  a  fever 

Has  sapped  to  its  very  mouth 

The  life  of  the  river, 

The  dam  towers  up,  an  eloquent 

Walled  monument 

To  the  will  and  the  skill  of  man. 

But  in  the  fall  when  the  rains 

From  the  hills  and  the  plains 

Come  tumbling  down  the  valleys, 

The  river  rallies 

And  the  stark-mad  torrent  shakes 

The  dam  till  it  well-nigh  breaks, 

Till  it's  weak  and  meek 

And  stripped  of  bravado. 

Till  it  seems  no  more  than  a  hand 

Feeble  and  unmann'd 

Struggling  to  close  a  door 

In  the  face  of  a  shrieking  tornado* 

II 

THE  NORTHER 

The  last  leaves  fall  with  the  blast  of  its  coming 
And  the  blackbirds  aimlessly  fly. 
It  barks  at  the  gulf  from  the  distant  Rockies 
And  its  black  clouds  tear  through  the  sky. 
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I  catch  in  the  frosty  breath  of  the  Titan 
The  wail  of  forgotten  things: 
Ten  thousand  buflFaloes  pounding  the  prairie 
Till  the  brown  earth  surges  and  rings! 


Ill 

VIOLETS  IN  THE  FALL 

The  years  may  leave  us  somewhat  sober 
That  lie  between  us  and  October; 
Still  in  the  shadow  of  the  eaves 
Of  her  true  heart,  beneath  the  leaves, 
Will  blossom  unsuspected  things, 
Violets  sweeter  than  the  spring's* 
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AN  ARABESQUE 

By  Jens  Peter  Jacobsen 

Translated  from  the  Danish  by  Jeannette  Kiekintveld 

Wander  ye  e'er  in  gloomy  forests? 

Know  ye  Pan? 

I  have  known  him, 

Not  in  the  gloomy  forests 

When  all  things  silent  spoke, 

No!  That  Pan  have  I  never  known, 

But  the  great  Pan  of  love  I  have  attained, 

Then  was  silent  all  that  else  had  spoken. 

On  sun-warmed  meadows 

A  strange  plant  blossomed; 

Only  in  deepest  silence, 

A  thousand  sunbeams  burning  down  upon  it, 

Only  a  fugitive  moment 

Spread  its  blossom  in  beauty. 

Twas  like  the  eye  of  a  madman, 

Like  the  red  cheeks  of  a  dead  man: 

In  my  love's  face 

I  saw  it. 

She  was  like  snow  of  jasmine  wafting  perfume. 

In  her  veins  the  blood  of  the  opium  poppy. 

Her  hands  so  cold  and  marble  white 

Lay  in  her  lap. 

Like  water  lilies  on  a  quiet  pool. 

Her  words  fell  soft 

As   apple   blossom  petals 

Upon  the  dew-wet  grass; 

Yet  there  were  hours 

She  rose  serene  and  cold  and  turned  away. 

Like  rising  spray  of  water-fall. 

Sighing  was  in  her  laughter, 
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Joy  in  her  weeping; 
All  things  must  bow  to  her 
But  two  may  defy  ba^ 
Her  own  eyes  alone. 

From  the  dazzling  chalice 

Of  poisonous  lilies 

She  drank  to  me, 

To  him  now  dead, 

And  him  who  kneels  now  at  her  feet, 

She  drank  to  both 

My  eyes  were  bent  before  her 

A  cup  to  faith  undying 

From  the  dazzling  chalice 

Of  poisonous  lilies. 

It  is  passed! 

On  the  wide  plain  covered  with  snow 

In  the  forest  brown 

A  lonely  thorn  is  growing. 

Its  leaives  are  torn  by  gusty  winds, 

One  by  one, 

One  by  one. 

Strewing  the  blood  red  berries 

Over  the  gleaming  snow, 

The  burning  red  berries 

On  the  icy  snow. 

Know  ye  Pan? 
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FLORIZEL  TO  FIAMETTA* 

By  Dora  Neill  Raymond 

I 

I   mark  how  when  your  beauty  braves  the  day 

Elena  hastes  to  twine  you  in  your  veils, 

Cloaking  your  rebel  fairness  from  the  fray 

Of  August's  torrid  shafts,  yet  lamely  fails 

To  check  the  lingering,  insolent  stare 

Of  summer  suns  that  drowse  in  city  streets, 

I  mark  how  Zita  crowns  your  forehead  fair 

With  close-laid  garden  spoils,  midsummer  sweets 

That  tossed  their  airy  heads  on  Arno*s  brink 

In  faith  thy  magic  charms  would  lengthen  theirs. 

All  this  I  see,  the  while  my  heart  does  drink 

Its  due.     But  my  dull  self  no  movement  dares. 

For  limbs  and  eyes  benumbed  bond-slaves  be 

That  halt  and  waver   'neath  my  love  for  thee. 

II 

Nay,  do  not  chide  me  that  I  linger  here 
And  venture  not  like  others  forth  to  fare, 
Slipping  the  silken  leash  of  love  most  dear 
To  garner  treasures  for  my  lady*s  care. 
In  Fiametta's  languid  fan  I  scent 
The  slumbrous  breeze  that  blows  in  far  Cathay 
Riches  more  rare  are  in  her  glances  blent 
Than  Afric  hides  to  lure  men's  soul  astray. 
She  hath  snared  Egypt  in  her  dusky  hair 
And  in  her  eyes  there  gleams  the  azure  hue 
Of  Southern  Seas  that  Genoa's  galleys  bear. 
So  doth  this  orb  conspire  to  pay  her  due. 
Sooth,  Gentlemen,  should  I  a  wand'rer  be 
When  my  fair  love  doth  hold  the  world  in  fee.^ 

*Suppoced  to  have  been  written  by  a  Florentine  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
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All  of  us  who  take  pride  in  the 
history  of  our  country's  progress, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  we  are  still 
in  the  majority,  experience  that 
which  is  closely  akin  to  a  thrill  at 
the  mention  of  that  intensive  de- 
cade of  railroad  building  which 
saw  transportation  by  rail  brought 
through  to  Chicago.  There  is  a 
glamour  of  romance  enshrouding 
this  and  the  following  decade  of 
railroad  activities  which  does  not 
lessen  as  the  years  roll  on.  Pro- 
fessor Glenn  D.  Bradley  in  The 
Story  of  the  Santa  Fe  (Badger) 
points  out  the  fact  that  the  Santa 
Fe  railroad  as  it  stands  today  is 
merely  the  embodiment  of  many 
and  high  ideals.  It  is  the  glorious 
result  of  years. of  hard  and  cease- 
less struggle  on  the  part  of  the 
founders — a  struggle  for  a  con- 
tinued road  grant,  for  proper 
equipment,  for  proper  construc- 
tion. And  because  of  the  success 
of  these  early  endeavors  we  now 
proudly  read  the  story  of  that 
project  which  epitomizes  the  his- 
tory of  a  period  that  did  more  than 
any  other  towards  unifying  these 
at  one  time  disconnected,  there- 
fore disunited  states. 

Cyrus  Holliday  is  recognized 
as  the  father  of  the  road  and  the 
organizing  spirit  to  whom  all  due 
credit  must  be  given.  In  the 
words  of  the  author:  "To  narrate 
the  fulfillment  of  HoUiday's  dream, 
the  origin  and  development  of  the 
Santa  Fe  railroad,  is  the  purpose 
of  the  book."  The  likeness  of 
Holliday  which  appears  opposite 
page  54  represents, a  sensitive  but 


characterful  face  and  after  looking 
at  it  for  a  moment  or  two  one  is 
somehow  better  able  to  under- 
stand the  indomitable  patience 
which  this  man  must  have  pos- 
sessed to  successfully  overcome 
the  many  obstacles  which  beset 
the  first  early  adventures  of  the 
Santa  Fe. 

The  volume  in  its  entirety  traces 
the  development  of  the  Santa  Fe 
from  the  time  of  its  inception  to 
the  year  1887  when  the  road  be- 
came a  transcontinental  system  to 
Chicago.  It  traces,  therefore,  the 
early  history  of  the  Santa  Fe  trail, 
the  growth  of  which  is  marked  by 
three  definite  traffic  periods:  the 
pack  mule  period  from  1812-1824, 
the  ox-wagon  period  from  1824- 
.1848,  and  the  stage  coach  period 
from  1848-1872.  In  this  con- 
nection accounts  of  the  early  days 
in  Dodge  City  are  given,  also  vivid 
accounts  of  the  early  days  in 
frontier  violence.  No  police  ex- 
isted in  that  newly  opened  country 
but  an  ethical  code  of  more  drastic 
regulation  than  mere  police  laws 
did  exist,  and  luckily  for  us  the 
best    men    survived. 

Professor  Bradley  has  had  re- 
course to  the  most  important 
of  sources.  He  has  had  access  to 
the  unpublished  archives  of  the 
Santa  Fe  at  Topeka,  and  to  the 
details  of  contracts,  statistical 
matter,  engineering  records,  char- 
ters and  articles  of  incorporation. 
He  has  also  used  as  reference  the 
archives  of  the  Kansas  State 
Historical    Society,    the   John    E. 
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Frost  Magazine  and  the  private 
papers  of  Cyrus  Holliday. 

The  reader  is  bound  to  gain 
valuable  impressions  from  this 
book,  impressions  that  leave  be- 
hind them  something  more  than  a 
vague  remembrance  of  "bleak 
brown  prairies  criss-crossed  with 
leafless  windbreaks"  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  Santa  Fe  route. 

Somewhat  over  tWenty-five 
years  ago  Oscar  Chrisman  ori- 
ginated and  used  a  single  word, 
paidology^  meaning  "an  analytic 
and  scientific  study  of  the  child" 
and  the  science  of  paidology  served 
as  a  basis  for  Mr.  Chrisman's 
present  volume  on  the  child  in 
history  which  has  recently  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  The 
Historical  Child  (Badger).  The 
title  suggests  an  almost  inex- 
haustible subject  and  it  is  in  fact 
one  of  such  vast  importance  that 
the  author  does  not  attempt  to 
treat  it  fully  in  one  volume.  The 
Historical  Child  is  presented  as 
only  the  first  of  a  series  of  books 
on  child  life  and  child  nature  and 
as  such  it  treats  not  exclusively 
of  one  phase  of  child  life  but  of  all 
phases,  serving  as  a  background 
for  all  further  and  more  specialized 
studies. 

The  study  of  the  child  naturally 
involves  a  consideration  of  his 
relation  to  his  parents,  his  home, 
his  comrades,  and  his  external 
environment.  And  since  Professor 
Chrisman  chooses  to  apply  the  term 
child  to  all  those  under  the  age  of 
twenty  his  horizon  is  a  large  one. 
There  is  of  course  no  better  way 
of  understanding  the  child  of  any 
nation  than  by  first  understanding 
the  attitude  of  adults  toward 
children,  for  the  habits,  customs, 
and  inheritance  which  the  parent 
bequeaths    to    his    offspring    are 


responsible  for  the  habits,  customs 
and  inherited  characteristics  which 
are  passed  on  to  the  next  and  sub- 
sequent generations  of  the  same 
stock.  In  writing  of  the  historical 
child,  therefore, '  Professor  Chris- 
man succeeds  in  giving  us  panora- 
mic views  of  practically  all  the 
historical  nations  of  the  world. 
Each  nation  is  treated  separately 
and  life  therein  is  depicted  under  a 
number  of  topics,  some  of  which 
are  common  to  all  nations,  and 
some  of  which  are  peculiar  to  only 
a  few.  Among  the  more  general 
topic  headings  are:  Women  and 
Marriage,  the  Care  and  Treatment 
of  Children,  Dress,  Adoption  and 
Inheritance,  Amusements  and 
Education. 

As  positive  proof  of  the  fact 
that  the  magazine  editors  and 
publishers  of  America  work  on  the 
same  fundamental  lines  as  those 
of  Great  Britain  one  need  only 
turn  to  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 
American  or  English  edition  of 
Flora  Klickman's  The  Lure  of  the 
Pettj  A  Book  for  Would-be  Au- 
thors. Miss  Klickman  is  an 
English  editor  of  repute  and  in  her 
official  capacity  as  editor  of  The 
Girb^  Own  Paper  and  Woman^s 
Magazine  she  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  manuscripts, 
authors,  publishers  and  the  public 
with  extremely  interesting  results. 

The  proportion  of  manuscripts 
accepted  by  any  well  established 
publishing  house  during  the  course 
of  one  year  rarely  exceeds  15%  of 
the  total  number  received.  Why 
do  the  other  85%  fail?  Miss 
Klickman  assures  us  that  it  is  not 
always  because  there  is  not  room 
for  them  in  the  publishers'  re- 
spective publications  and  she  pro- 
ceeds to  point  out  deficiencies 
found  in  that  rejected  group.  Her 
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reasons  include  a  long  list  of  lacks, 
— lack  of  preliminary  training, 
lack  of  sense  of  proportion,  lack 
of  the  instinct  of  selection,  lack 
of  specialized  knowledge  of  the 
subject  dealt  with,  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  readers'  viewpoint, 
etc.  And  what  does  Miss  Klick- 
man  suggest  as  a  remedy? 

In  the  first  place  she  clearly  and 
carefully  outlines  what  are  in  her 
opinion  some  of  the  most  essential 
rules  of  good  authorship.  "Train- 
ing," she  writes,  "comes  under 
three  headings :  Observation,  Read- 
ing, and  Writing. "  And  no  doubt 
Miss  Klickman  would  agree  with 
the  philosopher  Bacon  in  the 
thought  that  while  reading  maketh 
a  full  man,  writing  maketh  an 
exact  man.  The  points  of  in- 
formation offered  are  practical 
and  businesslike.  Some  of  the 
topical  headings  are:  "The  Manu- 
script that  Fails, "  "The  Help  That 
Books  Can  Give. "  "  Points  That 
A  Writer  Ought  to  Note"  and 
"The  Author,  Publisher  and 
Public."  These  are  all  broad 
principles,  however,  and  while  they 
may  assist  the  struggling  beginner 
in  obtaining  the  power  for  writing 
they  only  take  him  a  short  distance 
toward  his  wished  for  goal,  publica- 
tion. 

I  have  said  that  the  author  of 
this  book  knows  authors,  pub- 
lishers and  the  public  well,  and  she 
tells  about  them  all  with  engaging 
frankness.  I  shall  say  also  that 
she  knows  and  sympathizes  with 
the  publisher  most.  It  is  both 
amusing  and  admirable  the  way  in 
which  she  defends  the  editor  and 
his  staff  against  that  often  incon- 
sistent mob  of  would-be  authors 
who  pound  at  their  very  doors 
demanding  criticism  and  guidance 
— that  suspicious  mob  who  oft 
times  fear  the  editor  will  serve  it  a 


trick  by  casting  aside  half  read 
manuscripts.  If  the  submitters 
of  possible  manuscripts  would 
follow  the  sound  advice  given  them 
they  would  enable  editors  all  over 
the  world  to  serve  their  leading 
patron,  the  public,  more  success- 
fully. But  every  now  and  then. 
Miss  Klickman  reveals  her  affec- 
tion for  authors.  This  is  natural, 
I  suppose,  since  she  herself  is  both 
author  and  editor. 

Professor  William  E.  Dodd  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  has  re- 
cently completed  a  life  of  the 
president  which  bears  the  title, 
Woodrow  Wilson  And  His  Work 
(Doubleday  Page  &  Co.).  Since 
the  public  had  hardly  expected  a 
biography  of  Woodrow  Wilson  so 
soon  it  is  hard  for  would-be  im- 
partial critics  of  history  to  give 
it  its  proper  place  in  the  annals  of 
our  country's  progress  that  a  good 
work  such  as  this  deserves.  The 
people  of  this  country  have  some- 
how formed  the  habit  of  awarding 
honor  only  when  those  who  have 
made  marked  strides  in  political 
progress  have  passed  out  of  office 
or  into  the  higher  and  larger  world 
beyond. 

It  is  only  natural  therefore  that 
this  biography  is  primarily  looked 
upon  as  a  defence  of  Wilson  and 
his  administration.  Today  Wil- 
son's bitter  opponents  are  occupy- 
ing no  small  stage  and  Professor 
Dodd's  book  serves  as  an  ad- 
mirable refutation  of  some  of  the 
arguments  which  they  have  pre- 
sented. Professor  Dodd  is  by  no 
means  dogmatic  in  his  presenta- 
tion, however.  What  he  has  to 
say  evinces  his  own  admiration  of 
the  character  he  is  portraying, 
but  he  does  not  stoop  to  petty 
contradictions  of  opposition  evi- 
dence.    It  is  with  the  deepest  sin- 
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cerity  that  he  tells  of  the  early  life 
and  training,  the  college  career, 
and  the  political  career  of  this 
prominent  figure. 

By  way  of  explaining  and  inter- 
preting the  prevalent  dislike  of 
Wilson's  opponents  he  gives  a 
complete  and  detailed  outline  of 
the  Wilson  Policy,  giving  inter- 
pretations of  his  speeches  in  Con- 
gress and  before  other  audiences, 
and  of  his  theory  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  In  conclusion  he  says 
that  whatever  one  may  say  against 
the  fourteen  points,  they  have  laid 
down  a  magnificent  programme  of 
world  peace.  Among  his  closing 
words  appears  a  statement  proving 
above  all  else  how  stable  is  his 
personal  belief  in  the  man  whose 
biography  he  is  writing.  His  belief 
is  that  "unless  democracy  fails  Wil- 
son will  be  read  and  quoted  hun- 
dreds of  years  from  now. " 

There  is  practically  nothing  left 
in  the  newspaper  of  today  as  a 
reminder  of  the  spirit  and  policy  of 
the  newspaper  of  half  a  century 
ago.  That  is  why  the  collected 
volume  of  Fiske  editorials,  The 
Memorials  of  Willard  Fiske  (Bad- 
ger) compiled  by  Professor  Hora- 
tio White,  literary  executor,  pre- 
sents such  a  fund  of  both  curious 
and  unusual  utterances  of  the 
political,  literary,  scientific  and 
local  activities  of  the  early  sixties. 

Daniel  Willard  Fiske  was  con- 
nected with  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Syracuse  Journal  for  only  two 
years,  from  1863-1865  but  these 
were  active  years  in  journalistic 
work.  Because  of  his  wide  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  Ameri- 
can life  and  ideals,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  knowledge  of  foreign  diplo- 
macy and  customs,  Mr.  Fiske  was 
always  able  to  bring  to  his  Syra- 
cuse readers  something  worth  read- 


ing and  something  worth  ponder- 
ing over.  His  editorial  ideals  were 
of  the  highest;  his  well  expressed 
civic  and  national  pride  will  ever 
be  admired. 

Space  will  not  permit  a  detailed 
description  of  the  entire  ranee  of 
Fiske  editorials  but  from  the  Syra- 
cuse standpoint  it  is  necessary 
to  mention  what  an  indefatigable 
worker  Mr.  Fiske  was  in  stnving 
to  make  the  city  a  landmark  of 
beauty.  It  was  he  who  suggested 
a  triumphal  arch  on  James  ot.  Hill 
similar  to  the  Arc  de  TEtoile  in 
Paris.  It  was  he  who  suggested 
and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Syracuse's  soldiers,  it  was  he  who 
strove  to  have  the  Adirondacks 
made  into  a  state  park;  and  it  was 
he  who  is  awarded  the  honor  of 
discovering  Syracuse  as  a  watering 
place. 

National  reputation  came  dif- 
ferently, through  his  ardent  sup- 
port of  the  cause  of  the  rebellion 
and  his  defense  of  the  Lincoln 
administration  and  in  achieving 
national  attention  probably  his 
famous  tribute  to  Lincoln  written 
during  the  short  period  of  an  hour 
immediately  upon  receiving  the 
news  of  the  great  statesman's 
death  was  to  great  extent  influ- 
ential. This  is  a  short  piece  of  not 
more  than  600  words  but  it  is  both 
structurally  artistic — structurally 
effective.  "The  Great  Republic's 
head  is  gone,"  he  says  in  closing 
"The  Republic's  heart  is  broken. 
God  help  the  Great  Republic. " 

Since  the  national  ratification 
of  suffrage  I've  noticed  that  the 
intelligent  commuter  has  dropped 
discussion  of  the  European  question 
for  the  time  passing  at  least,  but 
after  the  fall  election  no  doubt 
he'll  be  at  it  again  with  added  vim. 
For  him,  Mr.  I.  C,  I  would  suggest 
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looking  at  a  copy  of  Italy  and  the 
Jugoslavs  (Badger)  by  Edward  J. 
and  Chase  Going  Woodhouse. 

The  authors,  who  are  both  Smith 
College  faculty  members,  person- 
ally feel  that  the  Adriatic  prob- 
lem is  the  most  dangerous  part 
of  the  Balkan  situation  at  the 
present  time.  They  have  investi- 
gated the  subject  from  all  sides  and 
have  only  presented  this  fruitful 
evidence  of  an  impartial  study 
after  having  gained  a  mass  of 
agreeing  and  contradictory  argu- 
ments. To  use  the  authors'  own 
words,    "This   is    not    a    book   of 


propaganda  nor  was  it  written  to 
prove  any  theory.  It  states  im- 
partially facts  and  figures  on  both 
sides  and  explains  actual  condi- 
tions. In  it  are  quoted  in  part 
or  reproduced  entire,  speeches, 
reports,  notes,  statements  and  other 
original  source  material  on  which 
the  conclusions  arc  based.  The 
reader  can  weigh  the  evidence  and 
make  his  own  conclusions  about 
Dalmatia,  Fiume  and  the  Adriatic. 
Relations  between  Italy  and  Jugo- 
slavs to  the  last  parliamentary 
election  are  included. " 
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DoBROMiLA  Rettig,  a  magistrate's  zuife. 

Mrs.  Roller. 

Mrs.  RouBfNEK. 

Lenka 

Tyny 

Marenka 

Aninka 

TONICKA 

Frony 


town  girls. 
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fAlois  Jirisek  (born  in  i8ji)  is  the  most  popular  writer  of  recent  years  in  Bohemia. 
His  fame  rests  primarily  on  his  historical  novels,  in  some  of  which  he  treats  the  heroic 
past  of  his  country  in  the  same  patriotic  spirit  with  which  Sienkiewicz  has  glorified  the  old 
days  of  Poland,  while  in  another  he  describes  the  struegle  of  the  Bohemian  people,  in  the 
early  years  of  the  nineteeth  century,  to  revive  its  own  language  and  culture.  His  dramas 
deal  with  similar  themes.  Thus  in  DohromUa  Rettig  the  interest  is  less  in  the  rather 
commonplace  love  story  than  in  the  background  against  which  it  is  relieved,  that  of  the 
conflict  in  a  Bohemian  town  between  conservative,  pro-German  citizens  and  the  patriotic 
circles  who  are  seeking  to  revive  the  use  of  the  Bohemian  language  for  literature  and  for  all 
purposes  of  everyday  life.  This  play  is  woven  about  the  personalitv  of  one  of  the  minor 
ngures  in  the  Bohemian  national  movement.  Magdalena  Dobromila  Rettig  (1785-1845) 
was  noted  as  a  writer  of  stories  and  also  as  the  author  of  "The  Young  Housewife,  "Cof- 
fee and  All  that  is  Sweet,"  and  "The  Household  Cook  Book."  Her  husband,  curiously 
omitted  from  the  drama,  also  had  some  reputation  as  a  writer.  At  the  present  time,  when 
the  efforts  of  the  Bohemian  patriots  have  been  crowned  with  complete  success,  this  picture 
of  their  humbler  days  has  a  peculiar  value  for  readers  in  foreign  lands. 

All  Bohemian  names  are  accented  on  the  first  syllable.  An  oblique  stroke  over  a 
vowel,  as  in  the  name  of  the  author  above,  indicates  the  long  quantity  of  the  vowel,  not 
the  accent  of  the  word. 
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Ancka,  housekeeper  of  Dr.  Plavec. 

Kacenka,  servient  of  Mrs.  ReUig. 

Dr.  Plavec,  physician  and  surgeon. 

Dr.  Gulich,  advocate^  juris  doctor. 

RouBfNEK,  a  registrar. 

RouBAL,  a  steward. 

Valenta,  a  huntsman. 

Chadima 

Rejsek 

Vacek,  a  student. 

A  Teacher's  Assistant. 

VsETECKA,  a  musician. 


\  shoemakers 


The  action  takes  place  at  Litomysl,  in  the  year  1836. 


ACT  I 

j4  section  of  the  castle  park  at  Litomysl.  An  abundance  of 
beech,  irontvoody  linden,  and  maple  trees;  also  bushes.  In  the  fore- 
ground a  wide  gravel  walk.  A  curving  path  runs  from  this  to  the 
rear.  Alongside  the  path,  at  the  rear,  under  a  spreading  ironwood, 
is  a  little  bench  that  can  easily  be  seen  from  the  walk  in  the  fore- 
ground.  On  the  spectators^  right  a  part  of  a  renaissance  castle  can 
be  seen  through  the  trees  and  bushes.  A  golden  glow  plays  on  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  the  trees.  It  is  Sunday  morning.  From  the 
castle  chapel,  which  cannot  be  seen,  the  sound  of  chimes  and  the 
muffled  voice  of  an  organ  break  the  silence. 

Scene  I 

Tyny,  later  Frony. 

Tyny,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  dressed  in  light  summer  clothes,  is 
absorbed  in  reading.  At  her  waist  is  a  knot  of  ribbons.  She  wears 
slippers  and  white  stockings,  with  ribbon  cross-lacings  that  extend 
above  her  ankles.  Frony,  a  girl  of  twenty  similarly  dressed,  appears 
from  the  background  among  the  trees.  She  stands  unobserved,  at  a 
distance  from  the  bench,  toward  which  she  then  steals  on  tiptoe. 
Smiling,  she  glances  eagerly  over  Tyny's  shoulder. 

Frony. — ^That  must  be  beautiful! 
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Tyny  (Turning  around  quickly). — ^How  you  frightened  me! 
(With  a  smile.)    You!    With  your  pussy  paws! 
Frony. — ^What  are  you  reading? 

(Tyny  hands  her  the  book  and  looks  at  her  intently ^  with  a  smile.) 
Frony(Reads  in  a  low  voice). — ^**  Vaclav  and  Terezka. "     Bo- 
hemian?   And  do  you  understand  it?     Is  it  nice? 

Tyny. — Beautiful,  simply  beautiful!  I've  already  shed  tears 
over  it.  Mali  Roller  would  not  laugh  at  me  as  she  did  yesterday 
when  she  saw  me  with  a  Bohemian  book,  if  she  read  this. 

Frony. — Well,  you  know  this  is  hochbohmisch*.  I  myself — 
but  in  the  Lesekrdnzchen]  they  have  fine  reading!  There  I  read 
how  a  youth  and  a  maid,  deeply  in  love,  schwuren  ewige  LiebeXy 
and  how  she  gave  him  a  goldenen  Ring.**  [Suddenly.]  You  got 
this  book — ? 

Tyny. — From  Mrs.  Rettig,  the  magistrate's  wife. 
Frony. — O,  I  thought  it  was  from  a  certain  student  you 
know! 

Tyny  (Gaily). — ^No,  I  shall  lend  him  the  book,  though. 
Frony. — ^Ah!    And    right    here,    of   course.     I'd    better  be 
going. 

Tyny. — ^There's  no  such  hurry;  I  want  you  to  be  sure  of  that. 
Come  and  sit  down  by  me.     \Makes  room  for  her.] 

Frony. — For  just  a  moment  then.  i^Seats  herself.)  You  see 
I'm  on  my  way  to  the  castle,  to  mass.  Shall  you  stay  here  for  the 
morning  promenade?  They  say  that  there  is  some  talk  about 
Mrs.  Rettig.  Tell  me,  Tyny,  tell  me  truly,  how  are  those  lessons 
at  her  place? 

Tyny. — O,  I  always  look  forward  to  them,  I  only  wish  that 
there  were  more  of  them  every  week.     Auntie — 
Frony  (With  a  smile). — Auntie — ! 

Tyny. — ^That  is,  the  magistrate's  wife.  She  reads  Bohemian 
with  us,  explains  everything  beautifully.  And  she  teaches  us 
woman's  work  too. 

Frony  (Suddenly). — ^And  Tyny  dear,  (confidentially ^  eagerly) 
sometimes  students  come  there — 

Tyny  {Quickly). — ^No,  never;  that's  a  slander! 
Frony. — But  they  go  to  Mrs.  Rettig's  house  for  Bohemian 
books. 

Tyny  (Emphatically). — ^But  when  we  aren't  there. 

^Literary  Bohemian.    tR^<li°g  Qub.    {Swore  eternal  love. 
♦•Golden  ring. 
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Frony.- — ^Well,  then  they  come  here  to  the  park.  Now  don*t 
get  angry,  but  really  Mrs.  Rettig  is  a  great  matchmaker. 

Tyny. — ^That  isn't  true! 

Frony. — ^And  how  about  Lenka  the  tax-collector's  daughter? 
She  won't  go  to  her  any  more;  she's  going  to  get  married. 

Tyny. — Impossible ! 

Frony. — She  is  engaged,  really.  I  just  now  heard  it.  She 
is  going  to  marry  Dr.  Plavec.  Well,  he  is  a  patriot  too,  and  a 
good  friend  of  Mrs.  Rettig  and  her  husband.     He  visits  them. 

Tyny. — ^That  is  impossible!  He  is  surely  a  man  past  sixty, 
and  Lenka  is  so  young  that — 

Frony  {Catches  her  by  the  handy  motioning  to  her). — Softer; 
look,  here  they  are — there  you  have  them. 


Scene   II 

The  samej  Lenka,  Dr.  Plavec 

Lenka,  a  girl  of  twenty,  more  poorly  dressed  than  Frony  and 
Tyny,  in  a  light-colored  gown,  enters  with  Dr.  Plavec  from  the  left 
on  the  main  walk  in  the  foreground.  Plavec  is  a  man  of  sixty, 
with  gray  hair;  he  wears  a  dark  coat,  white  neckerchief,  and  beaver 
hat,  and  carries  a  cane  in  his  hand.  Tyny  and  Frony,  horrified, 
watch  them  curiously. 

Plavec  (Good  naturedly). — ^My  dear  Miss  Lenka,  you  are  in  a 
great  hurry.     Uf !     I  have  delayed  you;  mass  has  already  begun. 

Lenka  (Slackens  her  pace  and  speaks  quietly). — ^We  shall 
probably  get  there  before  it  is  over. 

Plavec. — ^Today  everything  went  wrong.  Even  on  Sunday 
there  is  no  peace.  Ancka  kept  announcing  people.  So  many 
patients  from  the  villages! 

Lenka. — ^You  should  not  have  hurried  so  on  my  account, 
doctor. 

Plavec  (Goodnaturedly,  cheerfully). — ^There,  there,  not  at  all  I 
That  would  be  a  sad  state  of  affairs.  I  was  glad  to  hurry,  though 
I  myself  am  somewhat  of  a  patient,  it  is  true.  But  no  more  of 
this  "doctoring"  me,  my  dear  Lenka,  no  more  of  that.  (They 
go  out  on  the  right.) 
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Scene  III 
Frony,  Tyny 

Frony  (Rising  quickly). — ^There  now,  are  you  convinced! 

Tyny. — I  am  stupified. 

Frony. — Such  an  old  grandfather! 

Tyny. — Why  does  she  do  it! 

Frony. — ^Why!  Because  the  old  man  has  gone  crazy  and 
wants  to  make  her  a  doctor's  wife.  She  will  have  a  title,  be  a 
gentlewoman. 

Tyny. — I  don't  think  so.    That  isn't  a  bit  like  Lenka. 

Frony. — ^You  won't  give  her  up.  Just  ask  Mrs.  Rettig, 
"auntie;"  she  will  tell  you.  Besides,  at  her  house  Lenka  was 
embroidering  something  for  him,  for  the  doctor,  with  hair,  on 
white  silk,  and  with  a  Bohemian  motto. 

Tyny. — ^Yes,  that's  true;  she  was  embroidering: 
"  Sail  on,  unceasingly; 
Avoid  every  depth  and  rock!" 

Frony. — ^Mrs.  Rettig  made  that  up. 

Tyny. — But  we  all  thought  that  Lenka  was  embroidering 
that  for  the  doctor  for  his  Saint's  day,  out  of  gratitude  to  him  for 
having  saved  her  father  from  death.  And  the  children  were  ill 
too;  and  there  was  the  tax-collector  with  his  small  salary,  you 
know — and  after  such  an  illness — 

Frony. — ^And  she  was  embroidering  it  for  her  future  husband  1 
But  now  I'm  going  to  the  chapel  to  watch  that  old  man  gazing 
on  Lenka  with  verliebt*  eyes.  And  you  {tauntingly)  you  will  stay 
here  until  Mr — 

Tyny. — ^No;  and  to  be  sure  that  you  don't  think  so,  I  will 
go  with  you. 

Frony  (Going). — ^No,  such  an  old  man  und  jof — (Laughs.) 

Tyny. — But  to  think  that  Lenka!    What  has  happened! 

Frony  (Recollecting  something). — ^And  the  retainer — 

Tyny. — Gracious!    And  he  has  come  home  to  see  this! 

Frony  (Sympathetically). — ^Well,  the  poor  fellow.  (They  go 
out  on  the  right.) 

•Loving, 
.fAnd  to. 
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SCEN£    IV 

Dr.  Gulich,  Roubal  (a  Steward). 

Dr.  Gulich  enUrs  on  the  left  in  the  foreground.  He  is  a  man 
over  fifty ^  of  a  sallow  complexion^  with  side  whiskers  and  hair  curling 
slightly ,  over  his  forehead.  He  is  dressed  in  a  fashionable  brown 
dress-coat  and  wears  a  black  satin  neckerchief. 

Gulich. — Gehorsamster  Diener*  steward.  Have  you  also  come 
for  the  morning  promenade.^     {Waits  for  him  to  approach,) 

Roubal,  who  has  come  in  from  the  rear^  walks  toward  .Gulich. 
He  too  is  a  man  of  over  fifty  ^  with  a  fully  red  face  and  light  yellow  hair. 
He  wears  a  blue  dress-coat^  with  yellow  buttons^  tight  trousers^  high 
top  boots  J  and  a  beaver  hat,  A  huge  watch  fob  swings  from  the  pocket 
of  his  white  flowered  waistcoat.  He  walks  slowly  with  his  hands 
behind  him.     He  has  a  gruff  way  of  speaking. 

Gulich, — How  did  you  sleep? 

Roubal, — I.**  I  didn't  sleep  much;  I  went  to  bed  late,  it  was 
past  eleven  o'clock.  The  count  has  come  home  unexpectedly 
from  his  world  tour. 

Giilich. — So  I  hear.     He  arrived  alone  with  just  a  huntsman. 

Roubal. — ^That  was  a  commotion! 

Gulich. — ^How  does  the  count  look,  after  his  illness  on  the  trip.'^ 

Roubal, — ^Thin  as  a  rail  and  brown  as  a  gypsy. 

Giilich, — ^No  wonder,  after  so  long  a  journey. 

Roubal  {With  evident  incredulity), — ^They  say,  clear  to  Africa. 

Gulich, — ^And  why  not.f^ 

Roubal, — ^They  say,  clear  to  the  Red  Sea;  they  say  he  has 
brought  back  a  sample  of  it  in  a  bottle. 

Gulich  {With  a  malicious  smile), — ^And  is  it  red.'^ 

Roubal, — I  haven't  seen  it.  O,  I  know  how  things  will  go 
now;  nothing  but  hunting  up  things  to  show.  {Suddenly,)  But 
it  certainly  paid  the  hunter  to  go. 

Giilich, — Retainer  Valenta  ? 

Roubal, — ^A  retainer  no  longer.  Because  he  had  courage  and 
■started  out  with  the  count,  and  also  because  he  cared  for  the 
count  during  his  illness — 

Gulich, — ^He  has  received  a  huntsman's  house. 

Roubal, — In  Lubna.  The  count  told  him  yesterday  when 
they  arrived  here. 

*Your  most  humble  servant. 
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Gulich. — ^Now  there  will  be  a  chase  after  the  young  forester. 

Roubal. — ^What  sort  of  chase? 

Gulich. — Of  his  bride  to  be. 

Roubal  {Annoyed). — Huh!     {Advances.) 

Gulich. — I  wonder  if  the  count  knows  already  what  happened 
today.     We  had  quite  a  laugh  over  it,  didn't  we.? 

Roubal. — I?  Laugh.?  I  was  enraged,  I  should  like  you  to 
know.  On  account  of  the  colt.  You  know  that  brown  mare's 
colt;  you  know  it. 

Gulich  {Laughs  ironically). — ^How  could  I  help  but  know! 

Roubal. — Such  a  creature,  such  a  little  darling!  {Growing 
heated.)     With  legs  like  a  doe's — 

Gulich. — ^Has  something  happened.? 

Roubal  {Explodes). — It  is  bewitched — 

Gulich  {Suppressing  a  smile). — That  can  hardly  be. 

Roubal. — Why  not!  The  boy  led  it  out  this  morning,  here 
{points  behind  him)^  a  little  way  into  the  yard.  He  was  leading 
it  about  and  it  was  jumping  so  that  it  made  you  happy  to  watch 
it,  when  the  devil  brought — 

Gulich. — An  old  woman. 

Roubal. — Of  the  devil's  own  breed  {with  ironic  respect). 
Mrs.  Rettig,  the  magistrate's  wife.  She  was  on  her  way  to  the 
park,  and  immediately  {mimics  her  voice):  "Ah,  what  a  most  ex- 
quisite colt ! "  Wissen  sie,  wie  sie  spricht  .?*  {Repeats  maliciously.) 
"Ex-qui-site  colt."  May  the  devil — ^Who  asked  her  to.?  "Ex- 
qui-site" — 

Gulich. — Das  ist  hochbohmisch,  das  treffen  Sie  nicht.^ 

Roubal. — But  why  this  hochbohmischl  The  colt  all  of  a 
sudden  began  to  shake  and  sweat  {taith  emphasis). — ^And  then  you 
say:  "That  can  hardly  be".  You  will  find  out  when  they  write 
to  the  papers  about  it;  they  will  write  it  up  fine.     It's  the  truth. 

Giilich. — I  would  rather  write  up  what  they  did  to  her  today. 

Roubal. — ^To  the  Rettig  woman.?     {Annoyed).     What  then? 

Giilich. — Sie  mochte  halt  alles  bohmisch  haben^X  the  whole  city, 
even  the  shop  signs,  you  know — 

Roubal. — Ach^  was**  unheard  of! 

Giilich. — And,  you  know,  she  has  already  won  over  the  shoe- 
maker Chadima,  that  reader  of  books.  He  had  one  painted: 
"Frantisek    Chadima,    shoemaker,"    {sneeringly)    o-buv-nik    in 

•You  know  her  way  of  speaking.    "fThat  is  literary  Bohemian;  that  is  beyond  you. 
"  suppose  she  would  like  to  have  everything  in  Bohemian.    **0,  the  idea! 
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Bohemian,  you  know;  and  this  morning  the  sign  read :."  Franz 
Chadima,  scoundrel/*  o-haxhtiik. 

Roubal  {With  a  malicious  smile). — Serves  her  right.  Why- 
does  she  mix  into  this  business,  a  woman?  {They  walk  slowly  a 
few  steps.) 

GOlich. — ^And  she  wants  to  have  a  play;  that's  a  new  thing  too. 

Roubal. — Mrs.  Rettig!  Wants  to  take  part  in  a  play? 
{Begins  to  laugh  maliciously.)     Well,  well,  she  would  look  fine. 

GOlich. — ^No,  not  that,  but  she — 

Roubal  {With  a  shrug). — ^And  I  simply  can't  stand  plays.  I 
don't  go  to  the  theater,  can't  bear  even  to  hear  of  it.  If  a  king 
played  a  king's  part  and  a  count  that  of  a  count,  then  it  would 
be  something  like;  but  as  it  is,  the  common  trash  gets  lordly — and 
I  am  supposed  to  look  on?  And  what  about  this  Rettig  woman, 
who  they  say — ? 

Gulich. — She  wants  the  people  of  this  town  to  take  part; 
Dilettantenvorstellungy  aber  bohmisch.* 

Roubal. — And  in  the  castle,  I  suppose;  no,  in  the  castle 
theater. 

Gulich. — ^Where  French  and  German  plays  are  given;  not 
that.  {With  a  sneer.)  For  the  time  being  only  "at  the  sign  of 
the  Black  Eagle." 

Roubal. — ^That  would  be  a  fine  state  of  affairs,  at  the  castle! 
"Ex-qui-site  colt,  ex-qui-site!" — She  had  better  let  such  business 
alone. 

Gulich  {With  a  sneer). — And  magistrate  Rettig  doesn't  ap- 
prove of  this  much,  as  I  hear.  Just  lately,  they  say,  he  com- 
plained: "If  I  could  only  have  some  nice  soup!"  But  so  it  goes: 
the  little  lady  has  to  be  constantly  making  experiments  even  with 
the  potato  vine  itself;  always  experimenting  and  inventing! 

Roubal. — And  she  passes  off  such  things  on  him;  they  are 
neither  salty  nor  greasy,  and  so  not  even  goody.  {Laughs  at  his 
otvn  joke.  Both  retire  to  the  rear^  where  they  disappear  among  the 
trees.) 

Scene  V 

Mrs.  Roller,  Mrs.  Roub!nek,  Roub!nek 

Before  the  entrance  of  the  characters^  Mrs.  Roller's  lotul 
laughter  is  heard  at  the  left,  behind  the  scenes. 

*An  amateur  performance,  but  in  Bohemian. 
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Mrs.  Roller  is  short  and  slight^  middle-aged;  Mrs.  Roubinek 
is  quite  young  in  her  appearance:  both  are  in  Sunday  attire.  Rou- 
binek is  short  and  slight^  with  a  pale,  cold  face;  he  wears  a  dark 
brown  coat,  blue-gray  trousers,  and  a  beaver  hat,  and  carries  a  cane; 
he  follows  the  ladies  in  frigid  dignity. 

Mrs.  Roller  {Still  laughing). — ^As  I  just  said,  Frau  von  Rou- 
binek, it  is  the  truth.  This  morning  they  found  on  the  sign,  so 
grosse  Lettern:*  {with  a  gesture)  "Franz  Chadima,  scoundrel.*' 

Mrs.  Roubinek  {Turning  to  her  husband). — Do  you  hear, 
Roubinek.'^ 

Roubinek  {Approaches  gravely  and  while  still  walking  begins  to 
speak  with  chill  precision). — ^That's  the  way  it  goes  when  one  tries 
needless  innovations.  Such  things  are  absolutely  needless.  Shop 
signs  have  always  been  in  German.  Emperor  Joseph  and  Zizka 
were  patriots  too;  we  have  this  church  as  a  memorial  of  them,  and 

Mrs.  Roubinek  {Breaking  in  hurriedly). — Frau  von  Roller,  I 
should  not  entrust  my  Lotty  to  Mrs.  Rettig.  It  isn^t  necessary 
to  learn  Bohemian. 

Mrs.  Roller. — Of  course;  that  is  only  for  the  common  people. 
And  what  else  could  she  learn  there — possibly  to  gossip  a  little. 
As  for  instance — 

Mrs.  Roubinek  {Hastily). — ^Was  there  anything  of  that  sort.'^ 

Mrs.  Roller. — Haven't  you  hear  about  my  Mali.^ 

Mrs.  Roubinek  {Looking  her  in  the  eye). — No.     What  is  it.^ 

Mrs.  Roller. — ^That  talk!  It  surely  came  from  there,  since 
they  gather  so  often  at  Mrs.  Rettig's.  And  what  about!  They 
say  that  when  the  academy  was  in  session  here  and  our  Mali  was 
about  to  speak  her  piece,  she  first  painted  the  corners  of  her 
mouth  with  white  of  egg,  so  that  her  mouth  shouldn't  look  so 
large. 

Mrs.  Roubinek  {With  feigned  exasperation). — Nein,  das  ist 
unverschdmt\\  Fraulein  Mali  is  as  pretty  as  a  picture  and  has  a 
small  mouth. 

Mrs.  Roller. — I  think  that  the  gossip  came  from  there,  wie 
ich  sag.X 

Mrs.  Roubinek. — ^They  should  be  careful  themselves.  It  is  a 
rendezvous,  they  say.  The  young  ladies  go  on  the  pretext  of 
learning  literary  Bohemian  and  cooking,  and — the  students 
follow  them  {maliciously)  to  Mrs.  Rettig's  for  Bohemian  books. 

Mrs.  Roller. — If  it  were  only  the  students — ^but  the  Rettig 

^Such  Urge  letters.    fNo,  that  it  shameleM.    {At  I  lay. 
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woman  is  also  helpful  to  their  ciders,  even  to  the  real  old  men,  you 
may  say.     You  heard  that  about  Dr.  Plavec? 

Mrs.  Roubinek. — ^Dr.  Plavec.^    That  patriot.^     What  is  it.^ 

Mrs.  Roller. — What  is  it?  Ein  Skandal,  wirklich  ein  Skan- 
dal!.*  (Starts  to  leave^  towards  the  right.  Mrs.  Roubinek  ac- 
companies  her.     Roubinek  dallies  and  is  left  behind.) 

Mrs.  Roubinek. — {As  she  is  passing  out^  she  glances  around  at 
her  husband  and  calls  to  him  with  dissembled  affection;  but  in 
the  tone  of  her  voice  one  can  detect  aversion  and  command). — Abery\ 
Roubinek!     {Goes  out  on  the  right.) 

Roubinek  {With  a  start). — I'm  coming,  Betty.  {Hastens  his 
steps  somewhat^  still  keeping  his  stiff  dignity.)  But  I  won't  run, 
though. 

Scene  VI 

Rejsek,  RoubInek;  later  Gulich  and  Roubal. 

Rejsek,  a  dignified  man  of  fifty y  smooth-shaven,  wearing  a 
white  neckerchief,  enters  from  the  right. 

Rejsek. — Good  morning  to  you,  registrar. 

Roubinek  {With  chilly  dignity). — ^Thank  you.  {Goes  out  on 
the  right.  Rejsek  scowls  after  him.  Roubal  and  Gulich  come 
in  from  the  left. 

Gulich. — ^Ah,  craftsman.     And  where  were  you  going  .^ 

Rejsek  {Points  backward  with  his  finger,  to  the  right). — I  have 
just  been  at  the  prefect's,  to  bring  his  lady  a  pair  of  shoes.  That 
is  a  long  trip. 

Gulich. — ^Well,  and  how  goes  it  with  Chadima? 

Rejsek. — ^With  Chadima.^    What  do  you  mean,  pray.^ 

Gulich. — Go  ask  him;  but  take  care,  for  you  know  that  he  is 
rocky. 

RoubaL—Rocky^.     Was  ist  das  ft 

Gulich  {To  Roubal). — Don't  you  know.^  There  are  two 
varieties  of  shoemakers,  the  field  variety  and  the  rocky  variety. 
The  rocky  ones  are  wilder,  and  when  they  get  angry  they  bristle 
up  their  backs.     And  Chadima  is — 

Rejsek  {Reddening). — Chadima,  doctor,  is  an  excellent  work- 
man, a  good  man,  and  not  stupid. 

Gulich. — O,  a  reader  of  books,  like  yourself;  we  know,  wc 
know. 

^A  scandal,  really  a  scandal.    fBut.    (What  does  that  mean? 
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Rejsek. — ^And  that  some  learned  gentlemen  dislike!  Rocky 
or  not,  he  is  a  good  man.  And  I  should  like  to  inquire  how  many 
varieties  of  advocates  there  are,  and  to  what  variety  you  belong. 
Good  day.     (Goes  out  on  the  left.) 

Scene    VII 
GuLiCH,  RouBAL,  later  Ancka. 

Giilich. — ^Just  listen  to  him  pipe  to  his  shoemaker's  last 
And  he  is  of  the  field  variety,  the  milder  sort — then  what  must 
the  rocky  ones  be  like! 

RoubaL — Chadima — (chuckles).    What    a    spat! 

Giilich. — Let  him  alone!  You  heard  him:  readers  of  books, 
literary  fellows!  How  he  talks!  Sutor  ne  ultra  crepidam*.  But 
that's  the  way  it  goes.  Even  in  that,  Mrs.  Rettig  has  her  fingers. 
People  don't  take  things  into  consideration.  These  look  like 
mere  trifles:  Bohemian  shop  signs,  Bohemian  declamations,  a 
Bohemian  theater,  Bohemian  books,  and  so  forth — but  she  is 
ensnaring  young  girls,  has  students  in  her  power,  the  whole  young 
generation.  She  knows  well  what  she  wants,  to  turn  everything 
topsy-turvy. 

Roubal. — ^A  woman !    To  upset  everything,  a  woman ! 

Ancka  (Comes  in  from  the  left.     She  is  a  woman  of  fifty  j  wearing 
a  white  cap,  a  blue  apron  under  which  may  be  seen  a  purse^  and 
slippers).— Good  morning,  gentlemen.     Have  you  seen  the  doctor, 
may  I  ask? 

Giilich. — Is  he  wanted  by  some  patient.^ 

Ancka. — Some  one  is  waiting  for  him  at  his  house. 

Giilich. — ^And  you  gave  him  no  advice.^  They  say  that  you 
too  make  out  prescriptions. 

Ancka. — Don't  laugh,  please.  After  so  many  years  a  person 
is  bound  to  learn  a  few  things  if  she  isn't  stupid.  I  do  know  ac- 
onite, belladonna,  and  so  forth,  and  also  for  what  each  is  given. 
But  for  you  I  should  have  no  medicine;  you  are  past  helping. 

Giilich.— \} 

Ancka. — ^You  will  never  get  married.     (Roubal  chufkles.) 

Giilich. — ^That  is  a  hard  proposition,  just  as  with  you. 

Ancka  (Quickly). — O  no,  with  your  pardon.  Just  last  Sun- 
day truly,  Boucek's  journeyman  asked  me  if  I  would  be  his  wife. 

^Let  the  shoemaker  stick  to  his  last. 
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Gulich  (Mockingly). — ^He  is  young,  txx)  young. 

Ancka.—Oy  much  younger  than  you — in  the  flower  of  his 
youth. 

Gulich. — ^You  surely  must  have  trembled. 

Ancka. — ^Yes,  with  anger. 

Roubal.—  I  Oho. 

Gulich. —   ]  (Laughing)     Really! 

Ancka. — ^Now  they  would  pay  court  to  an  old  woman,  be- 
cause she  has  a  few  hundreds  saved  up.  But  when  I  was  young 
and  not  ugly,  not  ugly  at  all,  then  the  young  fellows  did  not  want 
a  poor  girl  and  I  turned  away  an  old  widower.  And  now  I  have 
turned  away  a  young  fellow,  though  he  melted  away  with  love 
and  kept  saying  that  he  liked  me  so  much  that  he  would  breathe 
his  last  for  me.  "Not  much,"  I  told  him;  "What's  the  use?  I 
can  do  my  own  breathing." 

Gulich. — ^That's  sensible,  but  yet  you  have  been  mixing 
medicines  for  the  doctor. 

Ancka. — I  ?  But  for  heaven's  sake,  here  I  am  talking — 

Roubal. — ^He  is  in  the  chapel.  (The  sound  of  bells  is  heard 
from  the  chapel.) 

Gulich. — ^Ah,  he  will  be  coming  now,  and  not  alone;  we  saw 
him  down  there.     With  his  sweetheart. — 

Ancka  (Shivers  with  horror y  then  suddenly).— Oy  sir,  don't  make 
fun  of  me  and  of  my  master  the  doctor. 

Gulich. — ^Are  you  afraid  of  losing  your  place .^ 

Ancka  (Hurriedly). — ^No  indeed,  how  could  I.^  Who  else 
would  look  after  his  drugs  and  make  his  pills  .^  And  no  one  else 
makes  dumplings  so  to  his  taste.  (Suddenly.)  Well,  who  was  it. 
I  beg  you } 

Gulich. — Go  to  the  chapel;  you  will  see. 

Ancka. — Can  he  be  there  already  with  her.^  (Recollects.) 
Ah,  that  is  why  he  hurried  so  today  and  was  out  of  sorts  when  I 
announced  the  patients. 

Scene  VIII 

The  samey  Vacek  (a  student)y  Dr.  Plavec,  Lenka. 

Vacek  comes  in  from  the  right,  greets  the  company y  and  with- 
draws to  the  rear  of  the  stage.  Dr.  Plavec  and  Lenka  also  ap- 
proach from  the  right. 

Ancka  (In  a  stifled  voice). — For  heaevn's  sake!     (Turning 
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to  GuLiCH.)     No,  this  can't  be  true.     (Walks  towards  Dr.  Plavec 
at  a  good  pace.)     Sir — 

Roubal  (To  G  lich). — Wir  miissen  gehen* 

GuLiCH  motions  him  to  wait;  both  withdrew  towards  the  rear. 

Plavec. — ^Well,  what  now,  Ancka? 

Ancka. — ^They  say  that — {Glances  at  Lenka,  who  looks  down. 
Immediately  collects  herself.)     Some  one  is  waiting  at  home,  sir. 

Plavec. — Is  it  urgent? 

Ancka. — ^Yes,  he  was  very  anxious  to  find  you. 

Plavec  (Goodnaturedlyyto  Lenka). — ^How  unfortunate  I  am! 
Such  is  my  profession.     And  you  wanted  to  go  for  a  walk. 

Lenka. — ^Tyny  Simek  and  Frony  are  here;  I  saw  them  in  the 
chapel.     I  will  take  a  walk  with  them. 

Plavec. — I  thought  of  accompanying  you  home. 

Lenka  (Resignedly). — If  you  wish. 

Plavec  (Tenderly). — No,  no,  Lenka  dear,  just  go  for  that  little 
walk  and  I  will  come  for  you ;  I  will  come.  Nowadays  a  man  must 
not  begrudge  the  extra  steps.  And  I  can  go  a  bit  further  with 
you. 

Lenka. — ^Please  do.     (They  go  out  on  the  left.) 

Giilich. — Verliebter  Narr\\     (Goes  towards  the  right.) 

Roubal  (Chuckling). — ^There's  nothing  like  an  old  fool.  (Goes 
out  with  GuLiCH.) 

Scene    IX 

Ancka,  Valenta. 

Ancka  (With  a  horrified  glance  after  Dr.  Plavec  and  Lenka) 
— Well — (She  turns  and  walks  towards  the  rear.) 

Valenta  (Comes  in  quickly  from  the  right.  He  wears  a  hunts- 
man^s  jacket^  tight  trousers y  and  low  boots  with  tops). — Good  day 
to  you,  Ancka!     (Follows  her;  they  remain  in  the  background.) 

Ancka. — Goodness,  retainer!  Welcome  home!  I  just  now 
heard  on  my  way  that  you  came  back  last  night  with  the  count 
from  far-off  lands. 

Valenta. — From  very  far-off  lands,  from  the  sea  itself.  Ancka 
dear,  is  the  tax-collector's  daughter  here?  Have  jrou  not  seen 
her?     (Suddenly)  You  know,  Ancka,  I  am  no  longer  a  retainer. 

Ancka. — Good  gracious ! 

Valenta. — I  am  now  a  huntsman;  I  am  moving  to  Lubna. 

*We  mutt  be  gomg*    fluting  fool. 
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Ancka, — I  know  nothing  about  that! 

Valenta  {In  joyous  emotion), — Yesterday,  when  we  had  nearly- 
reached  the  town,  the  count  said  to  me  out  of  a  clear  sky:  "Well, 
dear  Vend,  now  we  have  had  our  trip  and  are  at  last  returning 
together."  I  was  taken  aback,  but  he  went  on  merrily:  "Well, 
you  shall  have  no  cause  for  sorrow.  Or  perhaps  you  would  pre- 
fer to  stay  with  me  and  not  have  a  huntsman's  house  of  your  own 
at  Lubna."  I  was  fairly  frightened  for  joy  and  blurted  out: 
"Your  Grace  the  Count,  I  should  be  glad  to  stay  with  you,  but 
I  should  like  to  get  married.*'     The  count  laughed. 

Ancka, — Good  heavens ! 

Valenta  {In  his  happy  mood  he  does  not  notice  her  fright), — 
And  now  things  will  be  different,  Ancka;  it  will  not  be  as  it  was 
when  the  tax-collector's  family  lived  near  you,  and  when  you 
carried  notes  for  us. 

Ancka  {Quickly), — But  why  didn't  you  write?  Not  a  line 
from  your  travels.     Miss  Lenka  was  so  worried. 

Valenta, — I  wrote,  I  did  write,  but  I  didn't  hear  a  word  for 
over  half  a  year.  It  grieved  me,  but  I  comforted  myself  by 
thinking  that  there  was  nothing  in  it,  that  letters  easily  get  lost 
in  foreign  lands. 

Ancka, — ^And  Miss  Lenka  too  had  a  great  deal  to  worry 
about.  There  was  much  trouble  at  her  house.  Her  father  fell 
dangerously  ill,  and  she  had  everything  on  her  hands:  her  sick 
father,  her  little  sisters,  her  brother.  She  endured  so  much, 
poor  thing,  that  I  wonder  she  didn't  fall  ill  herself. 

Valenta, — But  all  is  well  now;  the  tax-collector  has  recovered. 

Ancka, — My  master  brought  him  back  to  health.  Indeed 
he  took  great  pains  with  him,  and — 

Valenta, — ^And  now  things  will  be  better.  Ancka  dear, 
{joyfully)  you  won't  be  hiding  letters  for  Lenka  any  more.  She 
will  be  mine!  Good  Lord,  little  did  I  think  that  it  would  be  so 
soon !  Last  night  I  scarcely  closed  my  eyes,  out  of  sheer  joy.  I 
could  not  wait  for  morning  to  come,  and  thought  that  I  should 
run  right  over  here. —  But  in  the  morning  there  was  more  work 
to  do — though  for  the  last  time.  And  now  I  am  on  the  run. — 
Is  Lenka  here?  And  what  is  she  doing?  Is  she  well?  It  is  over 
a  year  since  I  saw  her! 

Ancka, — She  is  here;  I  caught  sight  of  her. 

Valenta. — Where,  where;  in  front  of  us,  down  there?  (// 
hurrying  off,) 

Ancka, — Wait,  Mr.  Retainer! — 
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Scene  X 
The  same;  Tyny,  Frony 

TyNY  and  Frony  enter  from  the  right  by  the  walk  in  the  fore- 
ground. 

Frony. — ^Thc  doctor  and  Lenka  are  probably  there.  {Point- 
ing to  the  left.) 

Tyny  (Noticing  Valenta). — Heavens!  {Pokes  Frony.) 
Look! 

Frony. — O!     {Both  quickly  pass  to  the  left  and  glance  about.) 

Scene  XI 
Valenta,  Ancka 

Valenta  {Noticing  the  girls ^  carelessly). — ^That  was  Tyny 
Simek  and  Frony.  {Again  preoccupied^  anxiously^  to  Ancka.) 
But  Ancka  dear,  which  way  must  I  go?  {Pointing  to  the  left.) 
This  way? 

Ancka  {Gravely). — ^Mr.  Retainer,  when  a  person  is  most 
happy — and  has  nothing  to  be  happy  about — 

Valenta  {Amazed).— What  is  this?    What—? 

Aficka. — ^Here  {pointing  to  the  left)  you  may  find  Lenka,  and 
now  already  alone. 

Valenta. — ^Alone?  Why,  wasn't  she  there  by  herself?  Was 
she  there  with  some  one? 

Ancka. — She  was,  and  I  think  she  couldn't  help  it.  I  don't 
know  at  all,  but  this  is  what  I  think:  that  no  matter  who  is  with 
her  there — especially  some  old  tom  cat — and  then  the  young 
fellow  comes  whom  she  loved  with  all  her  heart  and  still  does — 

Valenta. — But  what  on  earth,  Ancka  ?    What  has  happened ? 

Anika. — I  will  tell  you  nothing  but  what  I  know;  how  fond 
she  was  of  you,  how  she  used  to  catch  hold  of  me:  "Ancka,  Ancka 
dear,  he  came  this  way,  he  went  by;  did  you  see  him?  Just  look! 
Isn't  that  becoming?  Do  you  like  it?"  And  then  when  I 
brought  a  note  from  you,  the  same  joy;  again:  "Ancka,  Ancka 
dear;  you  are  so  good!"  That  much'  is  sure,  and  the  rest — 
Even  if  the  old  man  could  bring  the  dead  to  life,  he  couldn't 
accomplish  anything  here — neither  aconite  nor  belladonna, 
nothing,  no  amount  of  learning — !  The  heart  will  have  no  pres- 
criptions. 
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Valenta  {Listens  with  excitementy  and  finally  with  impatience; 
looks  about  hiniy  and  then  suddenly  exclaims). — She  is  unfaithful 
tome! 

Ancka. — ^No  storms  now,  no  laments!  And  now  go  and  have 
a  talk  with  her     {Points  to  the  left.) 

Valenta. — And  I  was  so  happy!     {Hurries  off  to  the  left.) 

Ancka  gazes  for  a  moment  after  him  and  then  goes  out  at  the 
rear. 

Scene  XII 

Dr.  GiiLiCH,  between  Mrs.  Roller  and  Mrs.  Roubinek,  and 
after  them  Roubinek  and  Roubal,  come  in  from  the  right. 

Mrs.  Roller. — Aber  gewiss*^  just  now  our  Mali  told  me. 

Mrs.  Roubinek. — So  ist  es.^  Tomorrow  at  the  picnic,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan,  the  students  have  agreed  to  sing  in  Bohemian. 

Gulich. — ^Most  likely  those  common,  village  songs  that  we 
hear  in  the  fields.  They  are  in  fashion  now  with  these  Anabap- 
tists. 

Roubal. — Anabaptists,  hm — 

Mrs.  Roubinek. — ^What  does  that  mean,  doctor .'* 

Gulich. — Das  war  eine  Sekte.X  They  had  themselves  re- 
baptized,  and  these  patriots  are  doing  the  same  thing. 

Mrs.  Roller  {Hastily). — Mrs.  Rettig  likewise.'^ 

Giilich. — ^Yes,  madam. 

Roubal  {Mutters  to  Roubinek). — Baptize  such  an  old  woman! 

Roubinek. — ^Unheard  of! 

Giilich. — Magdalena  is  her  name,  and  the  new  one  is  Do- 
bromila.** 

Mrs.  Roubinek. — Is  that  so! 
.    Mrs.  Roller. — ^And  her  husband  the  magistrate.^ 

Giilich  {With  a  sneer). — ^Johann  Sudiprav.ft 

Roubal. — Sudi — prav. 

Giilich. — And  Dr.  Plavec  is  now  Wenzl  Lekomil.Jt  {The  two 
women  laugh.) 

Roubinek. — ^Unheard  of!  Emperor  Joseph  and  Zizka  were 
patriots  too — 

Mrs.  Roubinek  {Hastily). — Aber^  Roubinek! 

*But  surely.    fSo  it  is.    fThat  was  a  sect. 

**Thc  allusion  is  to  the  fashion  among  the  patriots  of  the  Bohemian  revival  of  exchang- 
ing their  German  names  for  others  of  Slavic  origin.  "Dobromila"  means  "good-loving.  * 
tt Judge-right.     JtCure-loving. 
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Giilich, — ^And,  dear  ladies,  that  patriotic  society  also  has  a 
secret  emblem. 


Mrs.  Roller. — 
Mrs.  Roubinek. — 
Roubinek. — 


Roubal  {Peevishly). —  ^ 


Was}* 

Ach! 

And  the  honorable  authorities  permit 

it! 
What  sort  of  an  emblem! 

Giilich. — Georgine,  die  neue,  moderne  Blume^.  Or,  as  they 
call  it,  dahlia. 

Mrs.  Roller. — ^Ah,  now  I  understand!  Last  fall  a  stranger 
came  here  asking  for  Mrs.  Rettig  the  magistrate's  wife,  and  before 
he  called  on  her  he  sent  her  a  bouquet,  lauter  Georginen.X 

Roubal. — Secret  societies — 

Giilich. — ^Whoever  wishes  to  become  a  member  must  pass  an 
examination  aus  JungmanrCs  grossem  bohmischen  Lexicon.** 

Mrs.  Roller  {Glancing  to  the  right). — ^Ah,  the  wife  of  Magis- 
trate Rettig  is  coming. 

Giilich  {To  Roubal). — y^cAmng,tt  steward, mind  your  gram- 
mar, look  our  for  your  declensions! 

Roubal. — Let  me  alone;  I — 

Mrs.  Roller. — Und  dann  sagt  man  hochbohmischXX  '^been^^  not 
''bin:' 

Mrs.  Roubinek. — ^And  not  ain't  but  isn't. 

Roubal. — How  happy  that  makes  me! 

Roubinek. — So  we  know  what  grammar  is.  Been  and  isnH\ 
Hm,  and  good  morning!  Zizka  and  the  Emperor  Joseph  were 
the  best  of  Cechs.  "I  wish  you  good  morning;"  what  a  phrase! 
From  time  immemorial  it  has  been,  "Morning  to  you." 

Roubal. — It's  enough  to  make  a  man  furious!  Pd  like  to — ! 
"Ex-qui-site  colt!"  Gehorsamster  Diener*** — {Goes  out  quickly 
on  the  left.) 

Scene  XIII 

Mrs.  Rettig;  the  same^  without  Roubal 

Mrs.  Rettig  {Comes  in  from  the  right.  She  is  a  woman  of 
fifty y  in  holiday  attire;  on  her  breast  is  a  gold  cross  set  with  jewels^ 
hanging  from  a  gold  chain.     Graciously).— Good  morning. 

*What?  fThe  dahlia,  the  new,  modern  flower.  (Of  nothing  but  dahlias.  **Jung- 
mann's  Bohemian-German  Dictionary  is  one  of  the  great  books  of  the  Bohemian 
revival.  It  was  published  in  i^ZS'Z9*  ^  ^^^  >^  mention  here,  in  a  play  of  which  the 
action  is  supposed  to  occur  in  1836,  is  a  slight  anachronism,  ft  Attention.  ttAnd  then 
they  say  in  literary  Bohemian.    ***Your  most  humble  servant. 
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Gulich  (Gallantly). — GehorsamsUr. 

Mrs.  Roubinek. —     1 

)     Guten  Morgen!* 

Mrs.  Roller.—  J 

Roubinek  {With  chilly  dignity). — Morning  to  you! 

Gulich. — Did  you  notice,  madam,  how  the  steward  ran  away? 

Mrs.  Rettig  {Merrily). — Surely  not  on  my  account?  Why 
should  he  run  away?  He  has  a  clear  conscience.  He  did  not 
paint  over  Chadima's  shop  sign  by  night,  or  have  the  thing  done 
for  him.     Some  one  else  is  responsible  for  that  exploit. 

Gulich. — Ah,  so  you  have  already  heard  of  it!  But  the 
steward  was  afraid  that  you  would  give  him  an  examination  in 
Bohemian  grammar. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — I  couldn't  pass  one  myself.  For  that  there  are 
specially  educated  men. 

Gilich. — ^Who  wants  that  of  them? 

Mrs.  Roller. — ^And  why  should  ladies  too  have  to  learn  literary 
Bohemian  ?    It  is  hard. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — I  must  confess  that  as  a  girl  I  could  neither 
read  nor  write  Bohemian.     But  it  is  not  hard. 

Mrs.  Roubinek. — ^Now  you  give  lessons  in  it  yourself. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — Only  from  love  of  our  native  land  do  I  strive 
to  revive  the  mother  tongue  somewhat  among  those  of  my  sex, 
and  in  general  to  help  their  souls  to  rise  above  the  commonplace. 

Mrs.   Roller. — ^To   make   girls   learn   all   that! 

Mrs.  Rettig. — It  is  necessary  for  them  to  be  educated. 

Mrs.  Roubinek. — All  of  them? 

Mrs.  Rettig. — Each  according  to  her  capacity. 

Mrs.  Roller. — ^Then  we  shall  not  be  able  to  get  a  single  hired 
girl. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^We  should  not  regard  her  as  an  inferior 
creature. 

Gulich  {Bitingly). — ^And  I  suppose  that  they  should  likewise 
be  patriots ! 

Mrs.  Rettig. — Each  and  every  one  of  them. 

Gulich. — Das  kann  man  nicht  ernst  nehmen.^  Why  all  this? 
Am  I  to  break  my  head  over  incomprehensible  words?  Am  I  to 
read  those  little  books  on  coarse  paper  and  leave  my  own  Goethe 
and  Schiller? 

Mrs.  Rettig  {Hastily). — No  indeed,  we  read  them  too. 

*Good  morning.    fOne  cannot  take  that  terioutly. 
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Gulich. — Why  then  all  these  new  words,  diese  Wortspielerei* 
Mrs.  Retiig. — ^Yes,  I  used  to  think  that  way  myself.  When  I 
heard  the  word  patriot  it  was  enough  to  make  me  laugh.  I  used 
to  think  that  that  was  a  name  given  to  such  people  as  liked  to 
apeak  Bohemian  and  who  used  the  second  person  plural,  and  I 
thought  that  they  got  angry  when  they  were  addressed  in  the 
third  person,  German  fashion.  I  thought  that  they  cared  only 
for  using  Bohemian  words  instead  of  German,  and  for  nothing 
else.  But  later  I  heard  that  Jungmann,  who  has  always  been 
praised  as  a  learned  and  a  wise  man,  wept  on  the  White  Moun- 
tain,t  and  that  Professor  Kynsky*s  eyes  were  full  of  tears  when 
he  lectured  to  the  students  about  Charles  IVJ.  That  touched 
me.  Then  I  began  to  understand  that  grave  and  learned  men 
have  something  more  at  heart  than  mere  quibbles  over  words, 
that  they  are  struggling  for  something  more,  for  more — ^and 
then — 

Gulich. — ^Mr.  Rettig  was  also  an  apostle. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^Yes,  I  am  happy  that  I  can  say  so.  I  found  a 
husband  who  led  me  on  and  whom  I  understood.  He  was  al- 
ready— 

Gulich. — ^An  Anabaptist. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — Even  so  {with  a  smile).  That  baptism  was 
later;  we  were  baptized  in  the  parish  church  at  Dobran.  Deacon 
Ziegler,  now  at  Chrudim,  thought  of  the  idea. 

Mrs.  Roller  and  Mrs.  RoubInek  look  at  each  other,  be- 
wilder ed;    Roubinek  is  amazed. 

Gulich. — ^Who  was  godmother  for  you.^ 

Mrs.  Rettig. — For  me,  nobody;  but  for  my  first  child  the 
Countess  Kolovrat,  born  Countess  Kinsky,  lady  of  the  palace, 
and  a  sincere  Bohemian. 

Mrs.  Roller. — Is  it  possible! 

Mrs.  Rettig. — Let  me  explain,  ladies.  The  countess  accepted 
the  dedication  of  the  book  that  I  wrote  for  the  daughters  of  Bo- 
hemia. Thus  she  was  a  sort  of  godmother,  and  if  you  wish, 
ladies,  to  see  the  baptismal  gift — {She  points  to  her  gold  cross  and 
chain.) 

Mrs.  Roubinek. — ^Ah ! 

Mrs.  Roller. — ^That  was  worth  while. 

*Thi8  playing  on  words.  fThe  scene  of  the  great  defeat  of  the  Bohemians  by  the 
Austrians  in  1620.  This  battle  marks  the  end  of  Bohemian  independence.  (King  of 
Bohemia,  1346-78.  "Love  of  the  land  and  people  of  Bohemia  seems  to  have  beer,  the 
one  pas&ion  of  Charles. "    (Palacky.) 
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Gulich. — But  who  knows  of  that  work,  madam?  If  you  had 
but  written  in  German — !  Why  found  a  new  literature?  It 
will  always  remain  poor,  kann  nicht  anders  sein?*  Why  then, 
when  we  have  already  so  great  and  so  rich  a  literature?  That 
will  be  of  more  service  to  culture  und  der  Humanitdt.  Und  die 
ist  das  Hochstey  der  Gipfel  der  Bildung,\ 

Mrs  Rettig. — But  that  great  and  rich  literature  is  still  only 
foreign  and — HumanitatlX  In  its  name  you  wish  us  to  take  our 
own  lives,  to  cease  to  live.  And  we  wish  to  live  our  own  lives, 
doctor;  we  feel  strength  for  life.  To  love  one's  country  is  a  duty, 
is  it  not? 

Gulich. — Yes,  that  is  true. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — But  to  love  one's  country  and  people  is  im- 
possible without  loving  and  cultivating  its  language.  That  is  an 
inseparable  symptom  of  a  people.  And  in  that  patriotism  is  it 
not  an  act  of  true  humanity,  of  true  culture,  to  raise  a  fallen  na- 
tion, to  defend  it  and  its  rights,  to  labor  for  the  end  that  its  sons 
and  daughters  may  in  their  own  language,  in  their  own  spirit 
serve  culture  and  humanity? 

Gulich. — Jdj  sehr  schoUy  aber — ** 

Mrs.  Roller. — ^And  it  is  also  very  nice  that  the  patriots 
support  one  another  so. 

Mrs.  Roubinek. — We  must  be  on  good  terms  with  you^ 
madam.     We  have  daughters. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — I  will  receive  them  gladly  if  they  come  to  me 
and  wish  to  learn. 

Mrs.  Roubinek  {Quickly). — O,  not  that:  I  was  thinking — 

Mrs.  Roller. — If  they  needed  husbands. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — Husbands!  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  supply 
husbands? 

Giilich. — ^At  least  this  last  engagement. 

Mrs.  Roller.— Dr.  Plavec— 

Mrs.  Roubinek. — ^A  patriot — 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^Yes,  and  a  friend  of  my  husband. 

Gulich. — ^And  the  tax-collector's  daughter.  He  is  going  to 
marry  her. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — I  just  heard  of  it  a  moment  ago. 

Mrs.  Roubinek.— Only  a  moment  ago? 

Mrs.  Roller. — ^And  every  one  thinks  that  only  through  your 
help — 

^Cannot  be  otherwise,    t — ^^^  to  polite  learning.    And  that  is  the  highest  point,  the 
pinnacle  of  culture.    tHumanity,  polite  learning.    **Yes,  very  nice,  but — 
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Mrs.  Rettig. — Really?  {With  decision.)  But  pray  believe 
me,  that  I  knew  nothing  whatever  of  this,  that  I  did  not  have  the 
slightest  foreboding,  that  I  even  refuse  to  believe  it;  and  that,  if 
it  is  true,  I  regard  this  match  as  unnatural,  and  that  I  will  do 
my  utmost  to  break  it  off. 

Giilich. — O,  then  the  cat  would  not  catch  mice;  then  {iron" 
ically)  the  novel  would  have  a  sad  ending,  without  a  marriage — 
and  ladies  do  not  like  that. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — No,  this  novel  would  be  sad  if  it  ended  in 
marriage.  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that  every  girl  should  get 
married  merely  for  the  sake  of  marrying,  no  matter  who  the  man 
may  be.  That  is  the  cause  of  much  unhappiness,  even  im- 
morality. 

Mrs.  Roller. — But  the  tax-collector's  daughter  will  be  a  doc- 
tor's lady. 

Mrs.  Roubinek. — ^They  will  get  used  to  each  other. 

Roubinek. — ^They  must. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — But  what  if  they  do  not  get  used  to  each  other .^ 

Gtilich. — (With  a  smile). — ^Then  tragedy  usually  follows. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^And  I  do  not  wish  any  such  thing  either  for 
that  good  man  or  that  dear  girl. 

Mrs.  Roller. — ^And  you  propose  to  separate  them.^ 

Mrs.  Rettig.— 1  shall  try. 

Mrs.  Roubinek. — We  shall  see. 

Roubinek  (Shuffles  from  one  foot  to  the  other  ^  looking  upward). — 
Wif^ 

Mrs.  Roubinek. — I  am  coming. 

Mrs.  Roller  (To  Mrs.  Rettig). — If  you  do  not  believe  this, 
madam,  about  the  doctor  and  the  tax-collector's  daughter,  you 
can  convince  yourself.  They  are  here  on  the  promenade.  (With- 
draws to  the  rear.) 

Mrs.  Rettig. — I  will  take  a  look.     (Withdraws  to  the  rear.) 

Giilich. — Now  we  may  have  a  chance  to  watch  how  the  doctor 
bills  and  coos.  ( Withdraws j  following  the  ladies.  Mrs.  Roubinek, 
with  a  laugh,  does  likewise.) 

Roubinek  (Follows  her,  last  of  all). — What  a  state  of  affairs! 
Unheard  of!     (Goes  out  after  them.) 

Scene   XIV 
Vacek,  Tyny. 

Facek  (Comes  in  at  the  left  in  the  foreground^  carrying  the  book 
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which  Tyny  was  reading  on  the  bench). — ^Then  tomorrow  at  the 
picnic — 

Tyny. — Surely,  and  that  book — 

Vacek. — I  will  read  it  immediately,  in  order  to  see  you  quickly 
again.  And  tomorrow  we  will  sing  Bohemian  songs,  until  Mrs. 
Roller  and  Dr.  Giilich  turn  green  with  fury. 

Tyny. — O,  I  am  looking  forward  to  it!  {Suddenly.)  But 
poorLenka! 

Facek. — Poor  retainer! 

Tyny. — O,  when  she  saw  him  so  unexpectedly!  How  she  did 
catch  hold  of  Frony!     {They  go  out  on  the  right.) 

Scene  XV 
Lenka,   Frony 

Lenka  comes  in  from  the  rear  in  evident  agitation,  with  Frony. 
She  stops  by  the  bench. 

Frony  {Looks  around). — ^He  is  following  us. 

Lenka  {Looks  around  excitedly,  is  about  to  leave,  but  hesitates). — 
Heavens ! 

Frony. — Poor  fellow!     He  would  like  to  talk  with  you. 

Lenka. — ^No,  no,  but — 

Frony. — I  am  sorry  for  him.  Daswarein  Blick*  just  now! 
He  is  coming!    So  I  must  leave. 

Lenka. — ^No,  for  the  Lord^s  sake!    Stay  with  me! 

Frony. — ^Don't  be  so  cruel.     Just  say  a  word  to  him. 

Lenka. — I  dare  not  now — and — he  will  come. 

Frony. — The  doctor.^  On  account  of  that  old  man!  But 
just  a  little  word;  look  here! 

Lenka. — Go  on,  I  will  go  with  you — or  wait,  don't  go;  I — or — 

Frony. — ^No,  stay  here;  and  since  you  refuse  to  have  mercy  on 
him,  I  will.  {Darts  to  the  front  of  the  stage  and  goes  out  on  the  right.) 

Lenka. — Frony  dear!  {Is  about  to  follow  her,  when  Valenta 
comes  in.) 

Scene  XVI 

Valenta,  Lenka 

Valenta. — You  are  running  away  from  me! 

Lenka. — I  beg  of  you — 

Valenta. — ^Why  do  you  treat  me  so! 

*That  was  a  glance. 
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Lenka. — O,  if  you  only  knew!  If  you-^I  had  to;  I  could  not 
act  otherwise. 

VaUnta. — Is  this  my  reception  from  you ! 

Lenka. — ^You  did  not  write — 

VaUnta. — I  wrote — but  not  a  single  letter  from  you  did  I  get; 
and  yet  I  never  for  a  moment  ceased  to  believe  in  you  and  to  love 
you. 

Lenka  {Collects  herself ^  gloomily). — It  is  done  now. 

Falenta. — Because  something  else  has  offered  itself.  You 
will  be  a  doctor's  lady! 

Lenka  (Painfully  wounded). — ^You  may  think  that  if  you 
wish!  You  will  not  believe,  you  do  not  know  all  that  I  have 
suffered.     But  it  is  useless  to  explain.     (Starts.)    The  doctor! 

Falenta. — ^You  want  me  to  go;  you  refuse  to  talk  with  me. 

Lenka. — ^You  should  understand — 

Falenta. — ^Did  you?  But  I  will  go;  I  will  not  spoil  your 
meeting —  madam,  the  doctor's  wife!     (Hurries  off  to  the  right.) 

(Lenka  gazes  after  hiniy  tremblings  then  sinks  on  the  bench.) 

Scene  XVII 
Mrs.  Rettig,  Dr.  Plavec,  Lenka 

Mrs.  Rettig  has  entered  from  the  lefty  in  the  foreground^ 
during  Valenta's  last  speech.  For  a  moment  she  watches  Lenka's 
agitation  and  is  about  to  approach  her^  but  at  that  moment  Dr. 
Plavec  enters  on  the  lefty  in  the  background.  Mrs.  Rettig  hides 
behind  a  bush. 

Plavec  (Hat  in  hand). — ^You  have  waited  a  long  time,  my 
dove!  (Lenka  rises.)  But  just  remain  seated;  I  will  sit  down 
too.     I  have  been  running — 

Lenka. — If  you  don't  object,  doctor,  I  should  like  to  go  home. 

Plavec  (Mopping  his  brow). — ^Home.^  I  was  looking  forward 
to  sitting  here  with  you,  but  as  you  wish,  my  precious!  (Gets 
up  to  leave.)  But  now,  we'll  go  a  trifle  slower;  I  have  been  hurry- 
ing a  bit,  and  that  all  for  you — ^all  for  you,  dear  Lenka! 

Lenka  walks  on  in  silence,  with  bowed  head.  They  go  out  on 
the  left  in  the  rear. 

Mrs,  Rettig  (Advances  and  gazes  after  them). — O  happy  bride! 
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ACT  II. 

A  room  in  Mrs.  Rettig's  home.  In  the  background  a  door 
opening  on  a  corridor  thai  leads  to  the  kitchen;  to  the  left  a  door 
opening  into  the  next  room.  In  the  corner^  near  the  door^  a  white 
stove ^  near  which  is  a  bright  green  screen  on  which  are  pasted  black  and 
colored  pictures.  To  the  right  of  the  main  door  is  a  chest  of  drawers^ 
on  which  is  a  clock.  Next  to  the  chest  of  drawers  is  a  bookcase^ 
well  filled.  At  the  right  is  a  window^  under  which  is  a  seat.  The 
furniture  is  harmonious.     On  the  table  is  a  white  dish  full  of  cherries. 

Scene  I 

Mrs.  Rettig,  Tyny,  Marenka,  Tonicka,  Aninka. 

Mrs.  Rettig  is  seated  on  the  window  seaty  wearing  a  straight^ 
loose-fittings  plaited  gown^  with  high^  broad  sleeves^  gathered  at  the 
wrist  zvith  three  buttons^  and  generously  plaited  waistj  and  a  white 
cap  with  a  bow. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^And  this  much  more,  my  dear  girls.  These 
wise  sayings  that  you  have  just  heard,  a  certain  caliph  bought  for  a 
vast  amount  of  money  from  a  certain  sage,  and  had  them  written 
in  golden  letters.  You  have  not  received  them  {zvith  a  smile) 
from  a  sage,  as  he  did,  but  the  sayings  are  just  the  same.  Those 
teachings  need  no  golden  letters,  but  should  be  engraved  on  your 
very  hearts.  The  day  after  tomorrow  we  shall  read  something 
new.  {Glances  at  the  clock.)  It  is  time  to  go  into  the  kitchen. 
Who  does  the  cooking  today? 

Aninka  {Seated  on  a  chair). — I,  auntie. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — We  must  hurry. 

Aninka. — Yes,  this  afternoon  comes  the  picnic. 

Tonicka  {On  a  chair). — O,  how  I  look  forward  to  it!  We 
shall  have  dancing. 

Tyny  {On  a  low  stool,  nearest  Mrs.  Rettig). — ^And  there  will 
be  Bohemian  songs. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^Yes,  the  students  will  sing. 

Marenka  {At  the  chest  of  drawers). — ^They  have  been  practicing 
faithfully  every  day. 

Tonicka. — ^And  we  are  studying  our  parts  for  the  play,  too. 

Tyny. — But  the  girls  are  making  fun  of  us,  auntie,  especially 
Mali  Roller,  calling  it  a  "Bohemian  thee-ay-ter. " 

Mrs.  Rettig. — Don't  pay  any  attention  to  them;  let  them  talk 
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and  laugh,  but  you  just  learn  your  parts  and  practice,  so  that 
the  performance  may  pass  off  well.  If  it  succeeds — and  I  hope 
that  it  will  succeed — the  girls  will  come  to  us  of  their  own  accord, 
you  will  see,  even  those  who  are  now  laughing  most. 

Marenka  {Glancing  at  the  clock). — But  Lenka  hasn't  come. 

Aninka. — Since  she  is  engaged! 

Tyny. — ^And  then  retainer  Valenta  has  arrived. 

Mrs.  Rettig  {Hastily). — We  mustn't  forget  the  cooking.  {To 
Aninka.)  Today  our  task  is  a  simple  dinner:  beef  soup  with 
vegetables,  beef  with  onion  gravy  and  cucumbers,  roast  duck, 
lettuce  salad,  a  plate  of  hot  rolls — {smiling)  that's  what  my 
husband  likes — and  then  a  dish  of  fruit.  {Merrily.)  How  will 
it  go,  Aninka? 

Aninka. — I  think  that  I  can  manage  it  alL 

Mrs.  Rettig  {Points  to  the  rest). — But  the  official  committee 
will  come  to  pass  judgment  on  it. 

Aninka. — Don't  worry  about  it,  auntie.  I'm  going.  {Goes 
out  by  the  door  in  the  rear.) 

Mrs.  Rettig  {To  the  others). — You  still  have  plenty  of  time  for 
your  handwork. 

Tonicka. — Come  on,  let's  have  a  song. 

Marenka. — ^No,  let's  talk  about  the  play. 

Tyny. — No,  about  the  picnic.  O,  how  I  look  forward  to  it. 
{They  go  out  hastily  into  the  next  room.) 

Mrs.  Rettig  {After  them). — Be  happy,  be  happy  while  you  are 
young!  I'll  follow  you  directly.  {She  is  about  to  go  to  the  rear  door^ 
when  there  is  a  knock  on  it.  It  opens  and  Valenta  appears  on  the 
threshold.) 

Scene  II 

Valenta,  Mrs.  Rettig 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^Ah,  Mr.  Retainer,  or  rather  Mr.  Forester! 

Valenta  {Evidently  ill  at  ease). — Pardon  me  if  I  venture  to 
intrude. — May  I  .^ 

Mrs.  Rettig. — I  am  very  sorry,  but  today,  when  school  is  in 
session,  I  cannot  receive  any  one. 

Valenta. — I  was  here  yesterday  afternoon,  but  I  was  told  that 
madam  and  her  husband  had  gone  to  Myto. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^Yes,  we  were  there. 

Valenta  {Exclaims ^  having  hitherto  smothered  his  excitement). — 
Madam,  I  must  speak  once  more  with  the  tax-collector's  daughter. 
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Mrs.  Rettig. — Miss  Lenka  is  not  here,  and  if  she  were — 

Valenta. — I  know;  but,  madam,  if  you  would  only  listen  to 
me  and  advise  me;  if — O,  I  am  unhappy!  And  not  to  speak  with 
Lenka  again,  madam — ! 

Mrs.  Rettig. — It  is  impossible  just  now.  {Thinks  a  moment^ 
then  suddenly.)     Are  you  coming  to  the  grove  this  afternoon? 

Falenta.^-To  the  picnic?  What  should  I  do  there,  madam? 
What  are  gaiety  and  music  to  me!     I  had  rather  creep — 

Mrs.  Rettig  (With  decision). — ^No,  you  shall  come  to  the  grove 
at  Nedosin  today. 

Valenta  {Surprised). — ^Very  well,  but  there — 

Mrs.  Rettig. — You  wished  me  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say. 
There  we  shall  have  time  and  leisure.  And  perhaps  you  may 
have  a  chance  to  talk  with  Miss  Lenka  too. 

Valenta. — O,  then  I  will  come,  indeed,  madam;  I  thank  you. 
But  I  beg— 

Mrs.  Rettig  {Interrupting). — ^Not  a  word  until  then.     {Bows.) 

Valenta. — O,  I  thank  you;  I  will  come  and  wait,  madam. 
{Hurries  outy  leaving  the  door  open.) 

Scene  III 
Mrs.  Rettig,  Kacenka. 

Mrs.  Rettig  {Returns  from  the  door  and  goes  toward  the  adjoining 
room;  suddenly  she  stops,  thinks  a  moment,  and  goes  again  quickly 
to  the  rear  door,  opens  it,  and  calls  into  the  corridor). — Kacenka! 

Kacenka  {Runs  to  the  door  and  stands  there). — ^What  is  it, 
please? 

Mrs.  Rettig. — Kacenka,  run  down  to  the  poorhouse,  and  tell 
them  there  to  tell  Dr.  Plavec,  when  he  comes,  that  I  wish  him  to 
stop  at  my  house.     Be  sure  that  they  don't  forget. 

Kacenka. — ^Very  well,  Fll  go.  {She  leaves.  The  door  remains 
open.     Mrs.  Rettig  goes  out  into  the  room  at  the  left.) 

Scene   IV 

Chadima,  Rejsek. 

Chadima  {Wears  a  fringe  of  hair  under  his  chin.  He  stands 
at  the  door  and  turns  back  towards  the  corridor). — Well  then,  come 
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on!     (Comes  tfi,  and  again  from  the  door  coaxes  some  one  outside 
more  pressingly,  but  in  a  suppressed  voice.)     Come  on,  I  tell  you ! 

Rejsek  comes  in  dressed  as  in  Act  I.  He  is  not  so  rough- 
looking  as  Chadima.  He  smooths  the  hair  on  his  temples  and  looks 
about. 

Chadima. — ^You  are  a  reader  of  books,  and  madam — 

Rejsek. — So  this  is  where  she  does  her  writing.  {Observes  the 
bookcase.)  My,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  reading  matter  here!  {Goes 
towards  the  books.) 

Chadima. — ^And  when  I  tell  her  about  that  too — Rejsek,  did 
he  really  say  that? 

Rejsek. — Y\\  bet  my  last  copper.  Dr.  Giilich  said  that  you 
were  rocky. 

Chadima  {Shakes  his  fist  towards  the  window). — I'll  give  it  to 
him,  I'll  give  it  to  him  for  calling  me  rocky!  If  he  bristles  up  his 
back  I'll  pluck  him  clean.  It's  all  because  of  that  shop  sign,  I 
know;  and  you,  Rejsek — 

Rejsek  {Who  has  meanwhile  been  looking  at  the  backs  oj  the 
books y  reads  their  titles  in  a  low  voice). — "Dobroslav" — "The 
Lady  of  the  Lake"— "The  Bells  of  Loket"— aha,  Klicpera*— 

Chadima. — You  won't  give  in,  either.^ 

Rejsek  {Pretending  not  to  hear).— ''Tht  Magic  Hat."— (A^orfj 
his  head  with  a  smile.) 

Chadima. — Listen,  Rejsek — 

Rejsek  {Not  heeding  him^  all  at  once  quickly  draws  out  a  booky 
with  a  reader^ s  curiosity). — ^This,  I  think — 

Chadima  {Impatiently). — But  that  later! 

Rejsek  {Not  even  looking  around). — ^This  is  by  Kramerius.f 

Chadima  {Seized  with  curiosity^  and  also  to  interrupt  Rejsek, 
snatches  the  book  from  his  hand). — Let's  see!  {Reads ^  holding  the 
book  at  a  great  distance.)  "The  Evening  Meetings  of  the  Dobrovic 
Community;  or,  Profitable  Teachings,  according  to  which — " 

Rejsek  {In  the  meantime  has  taken  from  his  breast  pocket  a  case^ 
from  which  he  draws  a  pair  of  rimmed  spectacles  and  quickly  puts 
them  on). — Show  it  to  me.  {Turns  the  page  and  reads  from  the 
preface.)  "  If  Bohemians  would  but  remember  that  they  proceed 
from  the  nation  which  once  for  its  famous  deeds — " 

Chadima. — ^Aha ! 

f 
^icUv  Kliment  Kliq>er«  (1792-1850),  poet  and  drtnutist.  "The  Miller's  Monkey' 
(tee  p.  ^9)  it  one  of  hit  popular  pieces  for  declamation. 

tVadav  Matej  Kramerius  (1759-1808),  author  and  publither.  By  hit  zeal  for  pro- 
viding sood  reading  matter,  in  popular  style,  in  the  Bohemian  language,  he  became 
one  of  tlie  pioneers  in  the  Bohemian  revival. 
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Rejsek  {Reads). — "Was  the  most  famous  in  Europe." 

Chadima  {Glances  into  the  hook). — ^That  is  a  long  preface. 

Rejsek. — But  most  excellent  reading.  {Reads  further.)  "If 
they  would  but  consider  that  all  nations,  even  savage  tribes,love 
their  native  language  above  all  else — " 

Chadima  {Calms  down^  being  interested  in  the  reading). — ^You 
see.^ 

Rejsek  {Reads). — "I  think  that  the  Bohemians  also  would 
apply  themselves  to  their  mother  tongue  with  greater  zeal  and 
would  reflect — " 

Chadima. — ^And  whoever  does  this,  is  "rocky,"  "rocky!" 

Rejsek  {Reads). — "I  know  to  be  sure  that  among  us,  in  com- 
parison to  the  great  mass  of  renegade  Bohemians — " 

Chadima. — ^Aha,  now  it's  coming,  now,  now,  now!  "Rene- 
gade Bohemians!"  We  have  them  among  us  also,  and  see  who 
they  are:  Dr.  Giilich  in  the  first  place,  the  officials — 

Rejsek  {Has  been  looking  silently  at  the  book,  then  glances  over 
his  spectacles  at  Chadima). — In  truth  most  excellent  reading;  I 
should  like  to  borrow  it.  {Turns  a  page,  then  sees  in  the  doorway 
of  the  next  room  Mrs.  Rettig,  who  has  been  observing  them  both  for 
some  moments,  smiling.) 

Scene  V 

The  same,  Mrs.  Rettig,  later  Lenka. 

Chadima. — ^Ah,  madam!     {Bows.) 

Rejsek  {Gravely,  not  embarrassed). — Pardon  us. 

Mrs.  Rettig  {Coming  in). — ^You  are  readers;  I  like  that. 

Rejsek. — I  am  always  eager  for  books,  madam.  Reading  is  a 
part  of  one's  life.     I  have  read  splendid  things. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — I  have  heard  that  you  own  a  good  many  books. 

Rejsek.— I  do:  Melantrich,*  Hajek,t  "The  Labyrinth  of  the 
WorldJ,"  "The  History  of  the  World,"  and  various  stories,  one  of 
Mount  Blanik;**  he  who  wrote  that,  I  must  say,  did  a  fine  piece 
of  work. 

*Jiri  Melantrich  (1522-80),  Bohemian  publisher  and  author. 

fVadav  Hajek,  writer  of  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  author  of  an  ex- 
tremely popular  "Chronicle  of  Bohemia." 

(A  rehgious  allegory  by  Comenius  (1592-1670);  the  most  famous  work  in  Bohemian 
literature. 

*^nder  Mount  Blanik  sleep  the  knights  of  St.  Vaclav,  Prince  of  Bohemia  (928-36). 
They  will  emerge  to  save  their  country  in  its  hour  of  greatest  danger,  when  enemies  are 
so  numerous  that  they  could  carry  away  the  whole  kingdom  on  their  horses*  hoofs. 
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Chadima  {Unable  to  restrain  himself y  hursts  forth). — And  Rej- 
sek  here,  too,  madam,  will  have  a  sign  that  is  a  Bohemian  sign. 

Mrs,  Rettig. — ^That  was  a  dirty  trick  that  they  played  on  your 
sign. 

Chadima. — ^And  besides  that  they  have  set  me  down  as 
rocky;  they  say  that  that  Dr.  Giilich  is  telling  people  that  I  am 
rocky,  a  wild  shoemaker.  But  he  is  mistaken:  I  won't  submit 
to  him;  the  sign  will  go  up  again.  It  is  already  being  painted,  and 
on  it  will  be  handsomely  written  in  Bohemian,  "  shoemaker. '' 

Rejsek. — ^And  I  am  going  to  have  a  Bohemian  sign  too, 
madam.  It  certainly  made  me  mad  when  they  played  that  dirty 
trick  on  Chadima  here.  I  say,  for  instance:  Is  it  possible  that  we 
shouldn't  have  the  right  to  put  up  a  sign  in  our  mother  tongue, 
on  one's  own  house  and  in  our  own  land? 

Chadima. — ^And  so  Rejsek  and  I  have  come  to  let  you  know, 
madam.  We  are  the  first,  but  I  think  not  the  last.  I  will  take 
care,  I  will  take  care  that  that  Dr.  Giilich  finds  out  that  there  is 
no  help  for  it,  and  that  these  rocky  fellows  are  ugly  customers, 
that  he  cannot  make  them  over. 

Rejsek  {With  a  smile). — ^And  the  field  people  too,  madam. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — Will  this  not  do  you  injury? 

Chadima. — Me?     Me?     Let  it  injure  me! 

Rejsek. — We  fellows  are  of  a  humble  sort,  but  we  will  not  sell 
ourselves  for  a  penny. 

Mrs.  Rettig  (Gives  him  her  hand). — ^That  was  worth  saying, 
sir;  that  encourages  one.  And  things  won't  be  bad  if  we  have 
many  such  ardent  and  brave  men  as  yourself  and  this  craftsman 
here.     {Gives  her  hand  to  Chadima.) 

Chadima. — ^That  make  me  happy,  madam;  thank  you.  {He 
retires  towards  the  door^  bowing.)     I  thank  you. 

Rejsek. — I  thank  you  kindly. 

Lenka  {Coming  in). — Good  morning.  {Kisses  Mrs.  Rettig's 
hand.) 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^Ah,  Lenka  dear,  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 

Chadima. — ^Well,  we  mustn't  loiter. 

Ke]SEK  follows  himj  but  suddenly  stops  at  the  door^  as  if  he  had 
recollected  something. 

Chadima  {Guesses  what  it  is  and  turns  to  Mrs.  Rettig). — 
Madam,  that  reading  has  bewitched  our  Rejsek. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^Ah !  {She  takes  the  book  quickly  from  the  chest 
of  drawers y  where  Rejsek  had  laid  it  down.)  Here  it  is,  here  it  is; 
only  be  sure  to  come  again,  at  any  time:  I  am  glad  to  lend  books. 
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(She  gives  it  to  Rejsek.)  Well,  this  afternoon  I  shall  sec  you  at 
the  grove. 

Chadima. — ^Today  at  the  grove?  {Recollects.)  And  what  if 
that  man  should  be  there? — Well,  madam — 

Rejsek. — Every  religion  has  'ts  own  holiday :  Turks  on  Friday, 
Jews  on  Saturday,  Christians  on  Sunday — 

Chadima  {Interrupting). — ^And  we  shoemakers  on  Monday. — 
That's  a  fact. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^There  w^ll  be  Bohemian  songs. 

Rejsek. — And  declamations,  so  I  hear.  {To  Chadima.) 
Then  we  must  come. 

Chadima. — Of  course,  by  all  means! — ^And  so  good  day! 

Rejsek. — Good  day,  madam.     {They  go  out.) 

Scene  VI 
Mrs.  Rettig,  Lenka. 

Lenka  has  remained  near  the  door^  as  if  too  bashful  to  come 
further. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — I  am  pleased  with  those  men;  they  are  good 
stuff. — But  come  in,  dear  Lenka.     What  makes  you  so  late  today? 

Lenka. — ^Yes,  but  today — I  can't  stay. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^What's  this?  Has  something  happened? 
Your  father  isn't — ? 

Lenka. — ^No,  he  is  well  now;  nothing  has  happened,  but  I — 
{Hesitates^  then  with  agitation.)  Why,  you  certainly  know;  surely 
you  have  heard — 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^About  you,  my  child?  Yes,  I  have  heard,  but 
I  did  not  believe  it  nor  do  I  now. 

Lenka  {Frightened^  then  more  calmly). — Why? 

Mrs.  Rettig. — I  did  not  believe  it  and  I  said  to  myself:  "If  it 
were  so,  Lenka  would  have  come,  for  she  trusts  me  so,  and  I  love 
her  as  a  friend  of  younger  years,  as  my  own  daughter;  she  would 
surely  have  come,  she  would  have  opened  her  heart  to  me  and 
would  have  said  with  full  confidence:  *Auntie,  a  great, great  change 
is  coming;  it  is  a  question  of  my  whole  life,  of  my  happiness,  and 
not  only  of  mine — '" 

Lenka. — I  was  bashful  and  it  all  happened  so  suddenly. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^Like  a  sudden  storm,  when  love  flashes  forth 
like  lightning.  Even  in  such  a  case  I  should  have  expected  you 
all  the  more,  all  the  more  surely;  expected  that  you  would  fly  to 
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me  as  if  on  wings,  full  of  joy,  as  if  in  delirium,  and  would  clasp  me 
around  the  neck  and  exclaim:  "Auntie,  my  darling  auntie,  I  am 
going  to  be  married!''     (Lenka  hangs  her  head,)     It  is  true  then? 

Lenka. — ^Yes. 

Mrs.  Rettig  {Ardently^  tenderly). — ^And  this  is  the  way  you  tell 
me? 

Lenka. — I  couldn't,  and  even  now  I  did  not  come  for  that 
purpose. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^And  why,  my  child? 

Lenka. — Mr.  Valenta  has  returned. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — I  remember;  the  retainer  at  the  castle,  a  good^ 
handsome  young  fellow. 

Lenka. — If  he  should  come  here,  or  if,  madam,  you  could 
tell  him— 

Mrs.  Rettig. — Should  you  like  to  speak  with  him? 

Lenka. — I  have  spoken  with  him  already. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^Yesterday  in  the  park;  I  noticed  you. 

Lenka. — Only  a  few  words,  and  he  thinks  that  I  acted  as  I 
did  because — 

Mrs.  Rettig  {After  going  to  the  door  of  the  adjoining  room  and 
glancing  in^  closes  the  door  again). — ^They  are  at  work  and  chatting 
together.  {Takes  Lenka's  hand.)  Come,  Lenka,  sit  down  here 
by  me  as  you  used  to  do,  and  speak,  speak,  my  darling  as  if  the 
mother  whom  you  have  lost  were  sitting  here.  {Sits  down  on  the 
window  seat.) 

Lenka  {Sits  down  by  her  and  grasps  her  handj  which  she  kisses). 
— ^Ah,  you  are  indeed  a  mother  to  me!  {Lays  her  head  on  her 
bosom.) 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^The  retainer  thinks  that  you — 

Lenka  {Raises  her  head  suddenly). — ^That  I  have  acted  thus 
only  to  gain  riches. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — Did  anybody  force  you  into  it? 

Lenka. — ^No,  no  one  forced  me;  but  I  saw  how  my  father  and 
the  whole  family  would  be  aided  by  it.  And  how  he  did  sacrifice 
himself  to  us!  Any  one  who  saw  what  heavy  cares  he  had, 
madam:  the  long  illness  of  our  deceased  mother,  and  with  such 
meager  wages  to  support  several  children,  how  besides  his  office 
work  he  looked  up  some  other  means  of  earning  more,  how  he 
used  to  write  late  into  the  night,  how  he  deniedhimself  everything^ 
absolutely  everything,  and  lived  in  poverty,  only  so  that  we 
might  not  suffer  privation — and  then  when  he  fell  ill,  when  after 
so  long  a  sickness  he  lay  weak  as  a  fly,  and  when  I  thought  of  what 
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awaited  him,  again  the  same  daily  grind,  again  the  same  struggle, 
and  that  he  certainly  would  not  live  through  it — ^And  we  love  him 
so  dearly!  I  could  not  help  him.  I  would  gladly  have  done 
everything,  have  gone  to  work — 

Mrs.  Rettig  {Sympathetically). — My  dear,  you  would  have 
provided  only  for  yourself.  O,  how  weak  woman  is!  No,  not 
weak,  but  she  cannot  do  more — all  those  considerations — ^And 
next,  my  child  .^ 

Lenka. — ^Dr.  Plavec  saved  our  father's  life.  He  alone.  He 
took  such  pains;  he  came  to  visit  him  even  at  night,  and  he  was 
always  so  good  and  obliging,  and  always  so  encouraging.  At 
home  we  were  sometimes  in  despair;  but  things  always  grew 
brighter  and  more  cheerful  when  the  doctor  came.  He  brought 
the  medicine  himself;  he  gave  attention  even  to  us,  talked  with 
the  little  ones,  gave  me  advice,  sat  by  father's  side — saw  to  every- 
thing for  him.  It  finally  touched  my  heart.  I  felt  so  thankful 
when  I  saw  that  daddy  was  saved,  I  had  such  reverence  for  the 
doctor,  was  so  fond  of  him — 

Mrs.  Rettig. — I  believe  you,  my  dear  child. 

Lenka. — ^When  he  was  leaving  us  for  the  last  time  he  praised 
me.  "Fortunate  father,"  he  said,  "but  some  time  I  shall  lie 
helpless  as  a  lone  beggar;"  he  added  with  a  laugh;  but  I  felt  so 
sorry  for  him  at  that  moment — that  he  had  no  one  to  care  for 
him — and  I  now  knew  what  a  long,  severe  illness  meant.  And 
so  I  told  him  frankly  that  I  should  take  care  of  him.  "Then  you 
would  have  to  be  my  wife,"  he  said,  and  looked  at  me.  I  laughed, 
thinking  it  merely  a  joke,  when  he  said  gaily  and  bitterly:  "And 
you  wouldn't  want  that. "  (Mrs.  Rettig  frowns  and  shakes  her 
head.)  I  was  frightened  and  could  not  answer  at  once,  and  then 
he  asked  me  straight  out.  Auntie,  he  had  saved  our  father,  he 
was  so  good  and  kind,  we  were  so  fond  of  him — 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^You  were  fond  of  him,  all  of  you;  and  you  your- 
self, in  behalf  of  all,  out  of  gratitude,  out  of  love  for  your  father 
and  family,  and  in  your  surprise — {Strokes  her.) 

Lenka  {Exclaims^  bitterly). — And  Mr.  Valenta  stopped  writ- 
ing; for  over  half  a  year  not  a  line — 

Mrs.  Rettig. — But  he  hasn't  changed. 

Lenka. — ^And  now  he  thinks  that  only  for  gain — O,  I  beg 
you,  madam! 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^To  tell  him. 

Lenka. — So  that  he  may  believe. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^Do  you  love  him?     {Gazes  at  her;  Lenka  looks 
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doum.)  And  so  you  will  go  to  the  altar  and  swear  fidelity  and  love 
to  Dr.  Plavec;  you  will  lie  to  the  nian  to  whom  you  wish  to  show 
the  greatest  gratitude. 

Lenka  {Alarmed). — But  my  duty  bids  me — 

Mrs.  Rettig. — Love  from  duty.**  Why  don't  you  tell  the 
doctor  just  how  things  are? 

Lenka. — No,  that  is  impossible!  For  all  he  has  done,  to 
cause  him  such  disgrace! 

Mrs.  Rettig. — But  to  ruin  yourself,  your  youth,  and  to  wound 
yet  another  faithful  heart! 

In  the  adjoining  room  the  girls  sing: 

In  the  meadow  broad  and  free 
Stands  a  branching  apple  tree: 

How  green  the  grass! 
In   my   bodice,    red   and   smart, 
Why  have  I  this  aching  heart .^ 

Poor  heart,  alas! 

Once  I  sat  beneath  the  gloom 
Of  the  apple's  rosy  bloom: 

O  fragrant  flowers! 
Let  me  sit  again  and  dream 
Of  the  gladness  and  the  gleam: 

O  happy  hours! 

Lenka  {When  the  song  begins^  she  starts j  listens j  then  says 
softly  to  Mrs.  Rettig,  in  a  voice  full  of  emotion). — ^Your  song! 
{Suddenly  overcome  with  griefs  she  weeps.)  Ah,  how  happy  they 
are! 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^And  how  happy  you  too  used  to  be !  {A  pause.) 
And  could  you  not  be  so  again? 

Lenka. — No,  it  is  too  late.  {Rises.)  Only  I  beg  of  you, 
madam — 

Mrs.  Rettig. — I  will  see  to  it;  don't  worry.  Shall  you  come 
to  the  grove  this  afternoon? 

Lenka  {Shakes  her  head). — I  think  the  doctor  will  not  care  to. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — But  if  he  did? 

Lenka. — I  should  ask  him  not  to  go  today. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — O,  beginning  so  soon?  On  the  very  first  day 
would  you  deny  his  wish?  But  you  are  afraid  that  you  may 
meet  with  the  retainer. 

Lenka  {Looking  down). — ^Yes. 
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Mrs.  Rettig. — By  that  time  he  will  probably  be  gone. 

Lenka  {Frightened). — Is  he  going  away! 

Mrs.  Rettig. — But  he  is  coming  here  first  to  see  me  once  more. 

Lenka  {In  sudden  agitation). — He  is  coming — now — ? 

Mrs.  Rettig. — No,  now  now;  we  are  having  classes — but  in 
the  afternoon.     I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  all  about  it  in  the  grove. 

Lenka  {After  some  hesitation). — I  will  come,  madam. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — I  will  be  your  chaperone. 

Lenka. — But  the  doctor — ? 

Mrs.  Rettig. — I  will  see  to  that. 

Lenka. — But  the  other  girls  must  not — I  beg  of  you — 

Mrs.  Rettig  {Soothingly). — ^No,  not  a  word;  don't  worry! 
Then  good-by  until  this  afternoon. 

Lenka  {Softly^  wistfully). — ^Thank  you,  auntie.  {Kisses  her 
hand  and  goes  out.) 

Mrs.  Rettig.— Good'hy^  my  dear.  {Follows  Lenka  to  the 
door^  returnSy  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  room^  deep  in  thought^  takes 
from  the  chest  of  drawers  a  white  apron,  which  she  ties  on,  looks  over 
the  cherries  on  the  dish,  then  opens  the  door  into  the  other  room.) 
Well  then,  roses  of  my  garden ! 

Scene  VII 

Tyny,  Marenka,  Tonicka,  Mrs.  Rettig,  later  Ancka. 

Tyny  {Running  in  from  the  adjoining  room). — Is  it  time  to  go 
into  the  kitchen.^ 

Marenka  1   {Following  her). — What   shall   we    do.^     (Mrs. 

Tonicka    j      Rettig  takes  the  dish  of  cherries.) 

Tyny. — O,  we  are  going  to  make  cherry  preserves. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — But  first  you  must  pick  them  over  well. 
{Hands  the  dish  to  Tonicka).     Now  come  into  the  kitchen. 

Ancka  {Comes  in,  dressed  as  in  Act  I). — Good  morning  to 
you! 

Mrs.  Rettig. — O,  it's  Ancka!  Come  in.  Have  you  come  to 
help  us.^ 

Ancka. — O,  today  I  need  help  myself — and  advice,  madam. 
Mrs.  Rettig. — Well,  well,  such  an  experienced  cook! 
Ancka. — O,  it  is  queer  grammar  that  comes  from  a  confused 
brain. 

Mrs.  Rettig  {To  the  girls). — Well,  girls,  here  are  the  cherries: 
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pick  them  over  well  as  I  told  you,  pound  the  sugar,  prepare  the 
jars  properly.     I  will  be  with  you  soon. 

Tyny,  Tonicka,  and  Ma^enka  go  out  by  the  rear  door^  which 
remains  open. 

Scene  VIII 

Mrs.  Rettig,  Ancka. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^Ancka,  have  you  come  to  me  for  advice? 

Ancka. — ^Why  shouldn't  I?  You  are  an  experienced  lady. 
And  a  wise  or  a  beautiful  woman  is  capable  of  everything;  and 
when  she  wishes,  she  can  reign  supreme,  as  old  Mrs.  Zelenek  says, 
who  saw  the  Emperor  Joseph.  She  is  always  telling  about  the 
time  when  he  made  a  visit  to  this  place,  and  how  they  once  awaited 
him  with  ceremony  in  front  of  the  posthouse,  and  how  the  em- 
peror, when  he  got  out  of  the  coach  and  noticed  the  countess, 
immediately  went  straight  towards  her,  all  politeness  and  bows, 
and  how  he  left  everybody  standing,  the  whole  retinue,  generals, 
officers,  and  officials,  and  still  gave  the  chief  honor  only  to  the 
countess;  and  then  how  he  offered  his  arm  to  her  and  led  her  with 
him  to  the  castle  and  all  the  gentry  followed  them;  and  how  Mrs. 
Valasek,  the  postmistress,  stood  in  front  of  the  posthouse  and 
shouted  to  everybody:  "You  see  what  a  woman  can  do,  how  im- 
portant she  is!*' 

Mrs.  Rettig  {Listens^  smiling). — ^And  what  then,  Ancka.^ 

Ancka. — ^Well,  I  was  thinking,  since  people  do  write  books — 
and  I  have  a  cook  book  that  came  out  pretty  well — ^why  don't 
they  write  up  this  too? 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^What  do  you  mean? 

Ancka  {Exclaims). — O,  about  how  silly  it  is  for  such  an  old 
man  to  marry  such  a  young  girl.  Lord  forgive  me  for  repeating 
the  old  saying:  "  A  skittish  horse  and  an  old  carriage,  a  young  wife 
and  an  old  man  in  marriage." 

Mrs.  Rettig  (Soothingly). — But,  Ancka,  you  needn't  worry; 
the  doctor  will  not  discharge  you  from  his  service. 

Ancka. — O,  I  know  that.  His  little  lady  will  not  make  him 
dumplings  to  his  liking;  no,  not  even  if  he  married  an  angel.  Why, 
he  won't  eat  them  anywhere  else,  not  even  here! 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^Ahem. 

Ancka. — Pardon  my  rudeness,  but  he  said  so  himself.  And 
no  one  will  attend  to  his  drugs  so  well,  pound  his  powders,  make 
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the  aconite,  belladonna  and  pills,  prepare  the  aqua  distillata.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  me,  but  with  those  young  folks.  I  know 
how  it  all  began,  how  they  began  to  like  each  other  and  just  how 
much  they  like  each  ether  new. 

Mrs.  Retiig. — Lenka  has  been  here. 

Aficka  {Hastily). — ^And  I  beg  you,  what — } 

Mrs.  Rtttig. — She  says  that  the  doctor  would  be  put  to  shame, 
laughed  at. 

Ancka. — ^That  he  is  already,  and  will  be  more  so.  Of  course: 
she  such  a  little  rosebud,  barely  blossoming,  grafted  on  an  old 
stump,  if  I  may  say  so!  And  what  does  the  doctor  think  about 
it,  pray? 

Mrs.  Retiig. — I  have  still  to  talk  with  him. 

Ancka. — ^The  poor  retainer!  If  only  he  could  have  a  talk 
with  Miss  Lenka! 

Mrs.  Rettig. — Maybe  he  will. 

Ancka. — ^Ah,  where  .'^ 

Mrs.  Rettig. — In  the  grove. 

Ancka. — ^Now  I  always  said,  ifyou  would  help  them,  madam — 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^Ancka  dear,  tell  the  retainer — 

Scene  IX 
The  same  J  Dr.  Plavec. 

Plavec  {Still  not  to  he  seen^  walking  in.  He  speaks  in  a  loudy 
good-naturedy  merry  voice). — Where  are  you,  madam,  in  the  kitchen 
or  in  the  parlor? 

Mrs.  Rettig. — In  the  parlor,  doctor. 

Ancka  {Hastily). — What  am  I  to  say? 

Mrs.  Rettig  {.Hastily). — It's  too  late,  he  is  here. — Couldn't 
you  come  a  little  later  for  those  directions? 

Ancka. — I  will. 

Mrs.  Rettig  {Going  to  the  door). — But  not  a  word  now! 

Plavec  {At  the  open  door). — Gehorsamster — *What,  Ancka! 
You  here!     Has  the  magistrate's  wife  asked  you  to  come  too? 

Ancka  {Frankly). — O  no,  I — 

Mrs.  Rettig  {Interrupts). — It  was  just  something  about  the 
cooking.     Ancka,  it  will  be  best  as  I  told  you. 

Ancka. — ^And  if  I,  madam;  if  I — 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^Yes,  just  come  again;  FU  tell  you,  I'll  tell  you^ 

*Yoiir  mott  humble. 
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Ancka. — Good-by.     {Goes  out.) 

Scene  X 
Dr.  Plavec,  Mrs.  Rettig. 

Plavec. — What  has  happened  to  our  Ancka.^     She  seems 
rather  strange,  mad  as  a  hornet  ever  since  yesterday. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — But  she  makes  the  dumplings  well. 

Plavec. — ^Yesterday  she  forgot  about  them  entirely.  So  you 
may  be  sure  that  I  told  her  this  morning  to  have  them  on  hand 
today. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — I  should  think  so;  they  don't  make  them  so  well 
in  any  other  place. 

Plavec. — No  indeed — das  heisst*  madam,  in  your  house — 

Mrs.  Rettig  (Merrily). — Careful,  careful;  you'll  get  caught  in 
the  net!  I  know  what  you  said  to  Ancka. — But  I  asked  you  to 
call— 

Plavec  (Sitting  down  as  if  weary). — Is  some  one  ill? 

Mrs.  Rettig. — You  yourself,  doctor,  your  heart.  But  you 
won't  admit  it.     They  knew  about  it  all  over  town  before  I  heard. 

Plavec. — Ah,  so  I  have  been  summoned  to  come  in  for  a 
lecture. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — I  wouldn't  believe  it. 

Plavec  (Merrily). — I  believe  you;  I  could  hardly  do  so  my- 
self. It  all  happened  so  unexpectedly,  out  of  a  clear  sky;  das 
heissty  to  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  know  how  it  did  happen.  I  used 
to  see  Miss  Lenka  almost  every  day. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — Ever  since  she  was  a  tiny  girl. 

Plavec. — But  I  never  really  noticed  her  until  her  old  father  fell 
ill.  Then  I  saw  what  even  such  a  little  creature  could  do.  She  is 
an  angel,  a  veritable  angel.  If  it  were  not  for  her  the  tax-collector 
would  have  died.  Day  and  night  she  cared  for  him.  Such  pains- 
taking care,  and  besides  that  a  host  of  other  anxieties  about  her 
younger  sisters  and  her  brother!  When  I  saw  such  devotion,  a 
light  dawned  on  me,  my  heart  was  touched,  and  I  murmured  to 
myself:  "If  you  too — "  Then  I  saw  what  love  of  family  is,  and 
also  what  it  means  to  be  such  an  old,  gray-headed  bachelor  as 
myself,  madam. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^Yes,  that  is  true;  but  because  such  an  old  bache- 

♦That  is  to  lay. 
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lor  failed  to  find  himself  a  dear  companion  in  due  time,  should 
such  a  youg  girl — 

Plavec  {Interrupting). — But  if  the  young  girl  without  con- 
straint— 

Mrs.  Rettig. — Must  constraint  be  in  words,  threats,  promises? 
May  it  not  come  from  a  sense  of  gratitude,  when  that  suddenly 
flashes  forth?  When  a  physician  saves  the  father  of  a  poor 
family,  the  wage-earner;  when  he  cares  for  them  in  illness  and 
otherwise — 

Plavec  {Disturbed). — ^What,  what,  do  you  think  that — ? 

Mrs.  Rettig. — Friend  and  patriot,  never  in  your  life  have  you 
received  such  a  fee,  the  blood  of  a  young  heart. 

Plavec. — But  she  is  free! 

Mrs.  Rettig. — She  thought  that  she  was  free! 

Plavec. — She  said  nothing  of  the  sort  to  me. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — How  could  she! 

Plavec. — She  has  been  complaining  to  you. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^Not  a  word ! 

Plavec. — Madam,  {with  good  humor.)  I  am  not  an  old  torn 
cat,  stricken  by  love;  I  know  that  such  a  young  girl  cannot 
cherish  the  warmest  of  love  for  me.  And  upon  my  soul  I  really 
should  not  desire  that!  That  is  the  storm,  the  uproar,  the  sweet 
p)oison  of  youth — but  we,  das  heissty  I,  I  desire  only  the  gentle 
sunbeams,  desire  only  to  be  comfortably  warm.  And  as  for  little 
Lenka,  well,  I  think  that  she  is  considerate  enough;  she  has  al- 
ready been  trained  by  her  sufferings.  When  she  marries  me  she 
will  not  be  badly  off,  nor  will  her  family. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^That  is,  poverty  will  be  dispelled,  but  at  the 
price  that  I  have  mentioned. 

Plavec. — O,  madam,  you  take  it  too  seriously,  philosophically. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — Remember,  doctor,  what  Lenka  embroidered 
for  your  saint's  day:  "Sail  on,  avoid  every  depth  and  rock." 

Plavec. — ^And  that  is  exactly  what  I  am  doing,  madam.  I 
;am  avoiding  the  depths!  why  explore  them?  A  man  is  happy 
^hen  the  boat  simply  sails.  Even  without  such  searching,  the 
voyage  of  life  is  often  troublesome  enough :  why  should  man,  like 
a  gnat,  continually  flit  hither  and  thither?  But  if  in  such  parched 
lands  I  come  upon  such  a  rosebud — 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^Take  care!  It  is  one  of  those  from  my  garden ! 
And  remember  that  there  are  limits  and  bounds  of  life;  and  that 
whoever  wishes  to  overstep  them,  even  for  rosebuds,  will  wound 
himself  or  incur  laughter  from  others. 
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Plavec. — Oh,  oh,  don't  be  so  severe,  madam.  Life  will 
equalize  everything. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — Sometimes  only  death  can  do  so.  And  doctor, 
supp>ose  that  Lenka  should  have  some  one  dear  to  her  heart — 

Plavec. — O,  some  student's  love  affair!  All  that  is  merely  day 
dreams.  My  friend  the  magistrate,  if  you  will  pardon  my  saying 
so,  is  surely  not  your  first  love  and  you  may  not  be  his.  When 
I  was  a  student  I  thought  several  times  of  getting  married.  O, 
dreams,  rosy  dreams !    We  got  over  them,  and  so  will  Miss  Lenka. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^But  if  she  does  not  get  over  them,  if  her 
affection  is  truly  deep,  if  she  continues  to  suffer  in  secret — 

Plavec. — ^Madam,  that  is  mere  idle  poetry,  poetry. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^Do  you  hold  to  your  purpose? 

Plavec. — Can  I  do  otherwise.^  Can  I  break  my  word  and 
make  Lenka  the  laughing-stock  of  all  the  town  gossips.^  Or  per- 
haps Lenka  of  her  own  accord — 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^No,  she  will  not  do  that. 

Plavec. — Have  you  talked  with  her.^ 

Mrs.  Rettig. — She  has  been  here;  she  would  like  to  go  to 
Nedosin  this  afternoon. 

Plavec. — ^To  the  picnic!  Just  yesterday  she  told  me  that 
she  did  not  care  to  go;  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  was  very  glad 
of  it. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^Yesterday  she  was  shy  about  it  because  she  saw 
that  you  would  prefer  to  stay  at  home,  you  happy,  comfortable, 
fortunate  lover! 

Plavec. — ^But  in  such  hot  weather — ! 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^Ah!  And  you  would  have  to  dance.  Lenka 
enjoys  dancing. 

Plavec. — She  must  give  up  something. 

Mrs.  Rettig  (Gravely). — ^Do  you,  a  physician,  say  that.^  You 
have  already  enjoyed  the  world  and  life  in  it,  but  what  about  that 
young  heart?  For  Lenka  the  world  is  just  beginning  to  unfold 
itself.  You  wish  merely  to  warm  yourself,  but  she  will  desire  the 
fire  itself. 

Plavec  (Forcing  himself  to  assume  a  gay  tone  once  more). — ^Ah, 
honored  friend,  such  seriousness,  when  after  all  it  is  a  question 
only  of  a  picnic! 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^But  it  bears  on  more  important  things.  You 
try  to  avoid  it,  but  what  will  you  do  later  when  other  pastimes 
come  up  and  her  young  blood — ?  (Suddenly.)  Shall  you  not  be 
jealous? 
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Plavec. — ^Jealous  ?    Of  whom  ? 

Mrs.  Rettig, — Perhaps  even  today.  They  say  that  retainer 
Valenta  is  in  love  with  Lenka.  And  he  has  just  been  made  a 
huntsman — 

Plavec. — ^You  merely  raise  specters,  madam,  just  as  if  I  were 
already  with  Miss  Lenka  at  Nedosin. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^Then  it  is  understood  that  you  will  come. 
What  would  they  say  of  you  if  you  didn't.^  I  will  take  her  under 
my  protection.    Trust  her  to  me;  I  am  her  "auntie;"  I  still  am. 

Plavec. — ^And  you  will  give  her  away  at  the  wedding. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^Thank  you  for  the  invitation,  but — I  should 
prefer  to  be  godmother. 

Plavec  {Alarmed^  starts  back). — 0,0 — to  think  of  my  rocking 
and  soothing  crying  babies! 

Mrs.  Rettig  {Gravely). — ^That  thought  alone  might  preserve 
you.  Just  imagine  a  young  wife,  without  children,  in  the  bloom 
of  her  youth,  with  the  warmest  heart,  more  and  more  desiring 
children,  but  in  vain;  and  beside  her — pardon  me — an  aged  hus- 
band, growing  cold  and  feeble — pray  finish  the  picture  for  yourself. 

Plavec  {Touched  by  this).—rYou  are  my  enemy! 

Mrs.  Rettig. — You  are  your  own  enemy! 

Plavec. — ^No,  no,  madam,  it  is  impossible. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — You  have  set  your  mind  upon  it;  that  is  all 
there  is  to  say.  {After  a  moment's  silence  she  continues  with  a 
smile.)     But  you  will  come  to  the  picnic  to  please  Miss  Lenka  .'^ 

Plavec. — I  shall  have  to  do  that — and  on  your  account  too. 
But  you  must  not  frighten  me  there  any  more. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^No,  there  we  shall  make  merry.  There  will  be 
Bohemian  songs  and  declamations. — ^And  then  we  shall  dance  the 
galop. 

Plavec  {Jestingly). — ^You  and  I  together? 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^No,  you  and  your  bride  to  be. 

Plavec  {Pretending  to  be  about  to  run  away). — O,  good-by! 

Scene  XI 
The  samey  Ancka. 

Plavec. — ^What  is  it?    Has  some  one  sent  for  me? 

Ancka. — ^No,  sir,  but  I  forgot  to  tell  madam  something.  And 
since  you  are  here — ^well,  I  was  going  to  tell  you  this  afternoon. 
{A  pause.)     If  you  please,  I  am  going  to  get  married. 
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Mrs.  Rettig  is  at  first  surprised,  but  then  smiles,  expectantly. 

Plavec. — ^You,  you,  Ancka?  Have  you  gone  era — ? 
(Recollecting  himself.)    And  who,  may  I  ask? 

Ancka, — Boucek's  journeyman. 

Plavec  (Beginning  to  laugh). — ^That  little  boy !  (Stops  sudden- 
ly.)   Ancka! 

Ancka. — Why  should  you  laugh,  sir.^  In  comparison  to  me 
he  is  a  little  boy,  to  be  sure;  but  he  is  older  than  Miss  Lenka,  and 
I,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  so,  at  any  rate  am  younger  than 
you. 

Plavec  (Testily). — And  what — ^what  is  this  to  me.^ 

Ancka. — ^And  he  wants  to  marry  me  himself,  and  he  won't 
be  grieving  any  one  else  on  my  account. 

Plavec. — What  have  I  to  do  with  that.^  And  you  must  have 
done  this  on  purpose — Except  for  this  news  and  except  for  you, 
madam — You  had  better  go  and  attend  to  the  cooking. — Good-by, 
madam.     (Hurries  away.) 

Mrs.  Rettig  (After  him,  with  feigned  merriment). — I'll  see  you 
this  afternoon  at  the  grove,  doctor. 

Scene  XII 

Mrs.  Rettig,  Ancka. 

Mrs.  Rettig  (Severely). — I  beg  of  you,  Ancka,  what  is  this 
that  has  struck  you !    Did  you  hurry  over  here  just  for  that.^ 

Ancka. — Do  forgive  me.  I  have  come  for  those  directions 
as  you  told  me  to,  and  also — When  this  idea  struck  me  on  the 
way  over  here  I  had  to  try  it  out  right  ofF.     So  you  see. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^And  that  journeyman.^ 

Ancka. — O,  I  turned  him  away  long  ago.  But,  madam, 
when  you  were  talking  with  the  doctor,  how  did  he — 1 

Mrs.  Rettig. — It's  of  no  use;  he  defends  himself,  will  not 
yield.  If  those  young  people  don't  help  me  out,  or  rather  help 
themselves — ^And  now,  Ancka,  here  is  what  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
before.  You  must  impress  on  the  retainer  that  at  the  picnic  in 
the  grove  he  should  not  show  himself  at  the  dancing,  that  he 
should  keep  rather  out  of  the  way,  in  some  hiding  place,  or  per- 
haps that  he  should  wait  in  that  out-of-the-way  nook,  the  Temple 
of  Silence,  you  know.  He  knows — or,  wait,  still  better,  if  he 
would  stop  here  at  my  house  after  dinner,  but  right  after  dinner, 
for  me  to  give  him  instructions — 
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Ancka. — ^He  will  be  here  posthaste. 

Mrs.  Rettig, — ^And  now  finish  getting  dinner,  Ancka  dear. 

Ancka. — O,  today  everything  will  be  a  trifle  scorched.  But 
never  mind,  if  only — my  only  hope  is  in  you,  madam.  A  wise  or 
a  beautiful  woman  is  capable  of  everything,  as  old  Mrs.  Zelenek 
says. — 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^Ancka,  that  dinner! 

Ancka. — I  am  hurrying  off.  A  good  appetite  to  you !  {Goes 
out.) 

Scene  XIII 

Mrs.  Rettig,  Tyny. 

Mrs.  Rettig  goes  to  the  chest  of  drawers^  looks  at  the  clock  and 
is  about  to  go  out^  when  Tyny  runs  in. 

Tyny. — O,  auntie! 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^Has  something  happened? 

Tyny. — ^The  duck — the  duck  is  burned! 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^What  have  you  been  up  to.^ 

Tyny. — Forgive  us,  we  got  to  talking  a  bit  about  the  picnic. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^And  my  good  husband  will  have  to  pay  the 
penalty;  he  too  will  have  his  duck  "a  trifle  scorched."  But  it  is 
my  fault,  mostly  my  fault,  because  I  have  been  neglecting  you 
so.  But  that  is  what  happens  when  the  cook  blows  on  other 
people's  mush,  so  that  other  people  may  not  burn  their  mouths. 
Come,  Tyny  dear!  {She  goes  out  quickly  through  the  door  at  the 
rear^  Tyny  follows  her.) 

ACT  III 

A  section  of  the  grove  at  Nedosin.  In  the  right  foreground  under 
an  oak  is  a  small  pavilion  in  the  form  of  an  antique  temple.  Over 
the  entrance  is  an  inscription  in  gold  letters^  now  somewhat  faded^ 
"  Silentium. "  A  number  of  steps  lead  to  the  door.  At  some  dis- 
tance in  front  of  the  temple ^  but  not  quite  in  line  with  it^  somewhat 
more  in  the  foreground^  is  an  old^  spreading  oak,  under  which  is  a 
birch  bench. 

In  the  background  a  number  of  picnickers  pass  by,  grouped  in 
couples,  the  men  with  coats  off  and  hats  in  hand;  girls  hasten  by;  a 
pretzel  man  with  pretzels  on  a  rod  is  among  the  crowd:  all  are  going 
towards  the  left,  whence  is  heard  the  sound  of  a  solo  on  a  hunter* s 
horn.     A  student,  bending  in  conversation  with  a  town  girl,  comes 
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from  the  left  to  the  right  and  disappears  with  her  in  the  rear  among 
the  trees. 

Scene  I 

Valenta,  Chadima,  Rejsek. 

Valenta  comes  in  from  the  right  and  cautiously  looks  around^ 
even  glancing  into  the  temple^  of  which  the  doors  are  open^  then  seats 
himself  on  the  bench^  which  cannot  he  seen  from  the  rear  owing  to  the 
huge  trunk  of  the  oak. 

Rejsek  (Comes  in  from  the  rear  on  the  right). — I  think  that 
the  music  is  about  over;  now  the  declamations  will  begin:  I 
suppose  that  they  will  give  "The  Miller's  Monkey,"*  as  they  said 
they  should. 

Chadima. — I  had  rather  hear  "The  Medley,"  by  Patrcka;t 
you  know  that  I  could  almost  recite  it  for  them  myself. 

Rejsek  {With  a  smile). — For  Giilich. 

Chadima. — ^That  would  be  a  shock  for  him. 

Rejsek. — He  seems  to  be  steering  clear  of  us. 

Chadima. — ^Aha,  aha;  you  see  he  is  afraid.  But  I  shall  not 
let  up  on  him;  he  will  not  escape  me.  {They  go  out  on  the  left  in 
the  rear.) 

Valenta  rises^  goes  cautiously  a  few  steps  to  the  left^  quickly 
returns  to  the  oak^  from  behind  which  he  looks  about;  then  goes 
quickly  behind  the  temple  among  the  trees. 

Scene  II 

GULICH,   ROUBAL. 

Roubal  {Comes  in  from  the  left  in  the  foreground). — ^Why  don't 
you  wait  until  the  music  is  over.^ 

Giilich. — ^After  this  solo  will  be  the  Bohemian  declamation. 
Whoever  could  listen  to  it  and  look  on  at  their  idiotic  joy! 

Roubal. — ^And  not  understand  a  thing. 

Giilich  {Rising). — ^And  that  teacher's  assistant  is  trumpeting. 
{Listens.) 

Roubal. — Verflucht  schon^X  like  a  military  trumpeter.  And 
then  he  is  going  to  render  the  "  echoes. "     At  sunset. 

*By  Klicphera:  see  p  25. 

tMichel  Silorad  Patrcka  (1787-1838),  a  writer  of  minor  importance.    "The  Medley" 
is  a  satiric  poem  by  him. 
{Damned  pretty. 
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Giilich. — Echoes?  Ah,  the  councillor  likes  that,  just  like  a 
little  girl.     ///  so  sentimental* 

Roubal, — ^He  is;  he  has  a  mouth  like  a  water-mill. 

The  hunter^ s  horn  ceases ^^  applause  is  heard  to  the  lefty  behind 
the  scenes. 

Gulich. — Und  nun  kommt  die  hohmische  Muse.^ 

Roubal. — Who,  which  ? 

Gulich  (With  a  laugh). — Have  you  talked  yet  with  the  ma- 
gistrate's wife.^ 

Roubal. — ^With  Mrs.  Rettig?  What  do  you  take  me  for.^ 
I  avoid  her  whenever  I  can.  (With  a  spiteful  sneer.)  I  should 
never  be  equal  to  it.  A  man  doesn't  know  what  to  say  to  such 
an  exalted  woman. 

Scene  III 
The  same,  Mrs.  Roller,  Mrs.  Roubinek. 

Mrs.  Roller  comes  in  from  the  rear  at  the  left;  on  her  left  arm 
she  carries  a  bag  for  a  ball  of  yarn,  knitting  needles,  and  a  stocking. 
Mrs.  Roubinek  carries  a  ball  of  yarn. 

Gulich. — Ach,  geehrte  Damen,X  you  too  are  off  for  a  protected 
nook.^     Perhaps  in  den  Tempel  der  Verschwiegenheit}** 

Mrs.  Roller. — O  no,  it  is  cold  there.  But  we  are  running 
away.  I  really  don't  care  to  listen  and  stand  there  among  such  a 
conglomeration  of  all  sorts  of  people. 

Gulich. — ^And  of  queer  shoemakers.  Well,  the  magistrate's 
wife  invited  all  that  crowd. 

Roubal. — ^Well,  let's  be  going. 

Mrs.  Roubinek. — ^And  why  those  declamations.^  The  girls 
are  the  losers  by  them;  they  come  here  to  dance. 

Mrs.  Roller. — Our  Mali  was  complaining  too. 

Mrs.  Roubinek. — ^And  such  a  good  dancer.  Ein  schwebender 
Engel.^\ 

Roubal  (To  Gulich  in  a  low  voice). — ^Properly  called  an 
elephant. 

Mrs.  Roubinek. — But  what  is  queerest  of  all,  Lenka,  the  tax- 
collector's  daughter,  is  constantly  in  the  circle  of  dancers!  She 
doesn't  leave  it  for  a  moment,  she  passes  from  partner  to  partner: 
the  students  will  not  let  her  go. 

*l8  8o  sentimental.    fAnd  now  comes  the  Bohemian^Muse. 

}Ah,  honored  ladies.    **In  the  temple  of  silence.    ttA  fluttering  angel. 
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Mrs,  Roller  {Peevishly), — How  else  could  it  be?  Those  are 
the  fellows  who  go  to  Mrs.  Rettig's,  you  know,  for  books,  but 
really —  {pointedly)  well,  you  know  why. 

Gtilich, — And  what  about  the  happy  lover.  Dr.  Plavec? 

Mrs,  Roubinek, — ^He  is  pacing  about  like  a  hen  at  a  pond  with 
a  duckling  in  the  water. 

Rouhal, — He  could  dance  with  the  Rettig  woman. 

Mrs.  Roller  {To  Gulich). — ^And  you  see,  you  remember  what 
she  said  to  us  yesterday  in  the  park,  how  she  preached  about  the 
coming  marriage  of  Dr.  Plavec. 

Mrs,  Roubinek. — And  that  she  would  break  it  off,  that  she 
must  break  it  off.  And  instead  she  brings  the  doctor  his  sweet- 
heart, plays  the  chaperone  for  her. 

Gulich. — If  Dr.  Plavec  only  knew  it! 

Mrs.  Roubinek. — Do  you  think  so.'*  {Glances  at  Mrs. 
Roller.)     That's  true ! 

Mrs.  Roller  {Looks  straight  into  her  eyes^  grasping  her  thought). 
— ^That's  true,  he  ought  to  know  about  it! 

Behind  the  scenes  at  the  left  is  heard  clappings  louder  than  before^ 
and  shouts  of  ^^bravol" 

Gulich  {Sneeringly). — ^They  must  like  it! 

Roubal. — ^That's  the  end;  now  a  man  may  go  and  get  a  drink. 
{Walks  towards  the  left.) 

Scene  IV 
The  samej  Mrs.  Rettig. 

Mrs.  Rettig  comes  in  hurriedly  from  the  left  in  the  foreground, 
glancing  towards  the  right.  Roubal  in  his  haste  without  knowing 
it  steps  directly  in  her  way,  and  stops  in  consternation* 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^Ah,  Mr.  Steward!  (Roubal  tips  his  hat 
slightly  and  starts  to  go  on.)     How  do  you  like  it,  Mr.  Steward  ^ 

Roubal. — O,  finely,  ex-qui-site-ly. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^That  student  declaimed  very  well. 

Roubal  {Morosely). — ^Well,  if — I  eigentlich* — ^am  thirsty. 
Gehorsamster^.  {Makes  off  and  goes  out  hastily  to  the  left  in  the 
foreground.) 

*Really.    fYour  most  humble. 
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Scene  V 
Mrs.  Rettig,  Gulich,  Mrs.  Roubinek,  Mrs.  Roller. 

Mrs.  Rettig  {Approaching  Mrs.  Roubinek). — ^Ah,  Mrs.  Rou- 
binek! I  just  now  met  your  beloved  husband;  he  asked  me 
whether  I  had  not  seen  you;  he  is  looking  for  you.  (To  them  alL) 
You  have  missed  a  fine  declamation. 

Mrs.  Roller. — You  see  we  shouldn't  have  understood  it, 
anyway. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — O,  indeed  you  would!  Everybody  understood 
it;  old  and  young,  artisans  and  people  of  the  neighborhood,  all 
applauded,  well  pleased. 

Gulich. — But  there  was  one  who  surely  didn't  hear  it  and 
didn't  understand  it — the  coming  bridegroom,  Dr.  Plavec.  {Mrs. 
Roller  laughs.) 

Mrs.  Roubinek. — You  are  serving  as  chaperone  for  his  sweet- 
heart. 

Mrs.  Roller. — ^And  yesterday  what  an  opinion  you  had  of  this 
marriage. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — I  am  now  more  confirmed  in  it  than  ever. 

Gulich. — ^And  the  doctor.^ 

Mrs.  Rettig. — He  unfortunately  sticks  to  his  purpose. 

Mrs.  Roller  {Aside  to  Mrs.  Roubinek). — She  hasn't  said  a 
word  to  him. 

Mrs.  Roubinek  {Aside). — ^Not  a  word.  {They  glance  at  each 
other  meaningly.) 

Scene  VI 

The  same;  Vacek,  Tyny. 
Vacek  and  Tyny  come  in  at  the  rear. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^Ah,  here  is  the  student  who  spoke  the  piece! 

Vacek  {Elated  by  his  success). — Were  you  satisfied,  madam? 

Mrs.  Rettig. — I  applauded  heartily,  like  all  the  rest. 

Gulich  {To  Vacek). — ^Today  it  wsisfur  das  Folky  meinjunger 
Herr.*  When  you  make  your  speech  before  the  academy  during 
Lent,  we  shall  do  the  applauding  then. 

Vacek. — Pardon  me,  doctor.  There  is  to  be  a  change  at  the 
academic  festival.     Mrs.  Rettig  has  suggested — 

*For  the  common  people,  young  gentleman. 
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Mrs.  Rettig. — ^That  the  students  alternate  the  German 
speeches  with  others  in  Bohemian. 

Vacek. — ^And  the  suggestion  has  been  accepted  and  we  shall 
surely  have  larger  audiences.  (Mrs.Roller  and  Mrs.  Roubinek 
are  astounded.) 

Gulich. — But  of  what  sort!  It  will  again  be  Sfkr  gemisch^  as 
it  was  today,  and  I  don't  know  ob  die  Intelligenz — t 

Mrs.  Roller. — ^And  how  will  it  be  with  the  ball  of  the  nobility.^ 
I  don't  know,  gentleman,  I  don't  know:  the  students  had  better 
think  the  matter  over. 

Vacek. — Lest  perchance  we  shouldn't  be  invited.^  O,  then, 
you  see,  madam,  there  would  be  a  scarcity  of  partners,  and  your 
beloved  daughters  couldn't  dance  much. 

Mrs.  Roller  {As  if  hurt). — ^And  what  if  there  were  not  enough 
young  lady  patriots  there.^ 

Vacek. — ^Then  we  will  arrange  our  own  Bohemian  Ball. 

Mrs.  Roller.— Das  ist  nicht  moglich ! 

Gulich. — You  would  have  to  obtain  permission  first. 

Vacek.— ^t  will  attend  to  that. 

Dance  music  from  the  left. 

Mrs.  Roller  {To  Mrs.  Roubinek). — ^Do  you  hear.^  We  must 
not  neglect  our  daughters. 

Mrs.  Roubinek. — ^Nor  I  my  precious  husband.  {They  go 
out  to  the  left.) 

Gulich. — ^Nor  I  the  steward.  But,  madam,  {forcing  himself 
to  assume  a  humorous  tone)  all  this  is  a  revolution. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — But  an  innocent  one,  and  I  trust  that  it  will 
end  happily. 

Gulich  {With  a  veiled  threat). — But  for  whom!  {Goes  out  on 
the  left.) 

Scene  VII 

Mrs.  Rettig,  Vacek,  Tyny. 

Mrs.  Rettig  {With  a  smile). — It  makes  him  mad.  {To  Vacek 
and  Tyny.)  But  here  I  have  delayed  you.  (7b  Vacek.)  Thank 
you  for  reminding  your  comrades  not  to  neglect  Miss  Lenka  in  the 
dances. 

Tyny .^— She  will  have  her  fill!     She  is  constantly  in  the  circle. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — I  am  glad  for  the  doctor's  sake;  he  himself  does 
not  dance  and  he  likes  to  see  Lenka  have  a  good  time. 

*Very  much  mixed.      fWhether  the  educated  people. 
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Tyny  (Naively). — ^But,  auntie,  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  looked 
cross;  that  he  was  out  of  sorts  when  he  was  walking  about  the 
dancers. 

Mrs.  Rettig  {Merrily). — ^It-only  seemed  so  to  you,  dear  Tyny. 
But  now  let's  be  going,  that  you  may  not  be  altogether  too  late. 
And  once  more,  thank  you,  Mr.  Vacek,  for  the  declamation. 
That  was  really  a  joy,  it  seemed  to  impress  people  deeply:  I  could 
see  that  in  many  cases,  especially  when  you  concluded:  "Blessed 
are  we,  yes,  thrice  blessed;'*  and  then  too  the  passage,  "Our 
mother  tongue  is  spreading — " 

Tyny. — And  then  this  too:  "We  have  cleared  the  path — " 

Mrs.  ReUig  {Finishes  after  the  interruption). — "Young  men,- 
keep  on!"  Yes,  yes,  {pressing  the  hands  of  both  of  them)  the 
young  will  keep  on;  you  will  keep  on!  I  am  happy,  happy!  But 
now  go  to  join  the  dancers !  (Vacek  and  Tyny  go  out  hastily  on 
the  left.) 

Scene  VIII 

Mrs.  Rettig,  later  Valenta.  V 

Mrs.  Rettig  looks  around^  goes  forward  on  the  right  and  glances 
into  the  temple.  When  she  comes  down  the  steps^  Valenta  emerges 
on  the  right  among  the  trees. 

Valenta  {In  a  low  voice). — ^Madam! 

Mrs.  Rettig. — O,  it  is  you;  good,  I  have  been  looking  for  you! 

Valenta  {Coming  quickly  forward). — I  have  been  waiting  as 
you  told  me  to  do;  I  have  been  hiding  myself  like  a  poacher, 
twisting  and  dodging.     I  don't  dare  even  to  glance  at  Miss  Lenka> 

Mrs.  Rettig. — But  you  will  soon  speak  with  her. 

Valenta. — ^What,  madam !    Where ! 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^Here.  I  came  to  tell  you  to  hold  out  and  not 
give  up  in  despair;  not  to  go  away  in  that  direction — {^pointing 
to  the  left.)     Then  Miss  Lenka  would  be  unable  to  see  you. 

Valenta. — ^And  will  she  come,  will  she  really  come?  And  does 
she  know? 

Mrs.  Rettig. — Lenka  knows  nothing,  but  you  shall  talk  with 
her.  I  have  done  all  that  I  can;  the  rest  is  your  task,  when  you 
meet  her.     I  trust  that  your  heart  will  tell  you  what  to  say! 

Valenta. — ^And  the  doctor? 

Mrs.  Rettig. — I  am  healing  him  as  well  as  I  can,  only — 

Valenta  {Glances  towards  the  left  and  starts). — ^He  is  coming 
this  way. 
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Mrs.  Rettig  {Quickly). — Go,  go,  perhaps  in  there!  {Pointing 
to  the  temple.) 

Falenta. — It  is  too  late.  {Jumps  behind  a  tree  and  disappears 
to  the  right.) 

Scene  IX 

r 

Dr.  Plavec,  Mrs.  Rettig. 

Dr.  Plavec  comes  in  from  the  left  at  the  rear^  hat  in  hand^ 
fanning  himself. 

Mrs.  Rettig  {Approaching  him). — ^Doctor,  fellow  patriot! 

Plavec. — ^Ah,  madam!  {Walks  as  if  fatigued,  wiping  the 
perspiration  from  his  brow.  He  is  vexed^  but  tries  to  be  good- 
natured.)     What  fine  diversion!     It  is  hot  here! 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^And  at  home  it  is  so  cool ! 

Plavec. — A  couch ! 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^And  a  quiet  nap  after  a  tasty  dinner. 

Plavec  {Blurts  out). — ^And  today  there  was  no  nap  at  all  and 
the  dinner  didn't  amount  to  anything. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — Everything  "a  trifle  scorched." 

Plavec. — Scorched  finely!  Nicely  burned!  Ancka  was  sim-" 
ply  out  of  her  head;  {angriiy)  all  on  account  of  these  marriages. 
And  then  she  wanted  to  come  to  the  picnic  here! 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^Why  are  you  surprised?     She  has  a  suitor. 

Plavec. — ^But  she  ought  to  have  made  the  powders. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^You  will  miss  her. 

Plavec  {Testily). — ^Yes,  I  shall,  but  now  that  she's  still  here — 
{stops  short)  and — and — she  didn't  even  make  the  dumplings  and 
everything^  else — 

Mrs.  Rettig. — She  burned  and  oversalted.  That's  the  way  a 
cook  does  when  she's  in  love.  And  a  doctor  in  love  fumes  and 
frets.     O  happy  lover! 

Plavec— O  happy  lover!  {Seats  himself  on  the  bench.)  O  me 
O  my! — ^An  accepted  lover,  and  I  hardly  get  a  glimpse  of  my  lady 
except  to  see  her  dancing  with  other  men.  {Angrily.)  The 
students  chase  after  her  as  if  they  had  formed  a  conspiracy. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^And  how  will  it  be  when  the  balls  begin !  You 
surely  will  not  keep  your  young  wife  at  home. 

Plavec. — No,  to  be  sure,  of  course  not. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — She  will  be  dancing;  and  you  will  sit  up  for  her, 
till  midnight,  past  midnight,  till  dawn. 

Plavec. — ^And  I  go  to  bed  before  ten ! 
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Mrs.  Rettig, — You  will  be  slumbering  there  and  the  young 
gentlemen  will  dance  attendance  on  your  young  wife. 

Plavec. — ^Well,  das  hfisst* — (stops  himself.)  Madam — (Hesi- 
tates.) Never  mind  about  the  students — but — ^Ancka  this  noon 
was  mumbling  something  to  me  about  the  count's  huntsman. 
You  too  mentioned  him. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^That  splendid,  handsome  young  man. 

Plavec. — ^They  say  that  really  they  used  to  love  each  other, 
and  even  now — 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^An  evil  weed  sends  forth  roots.  The  first  dose  of 
jealousy. 

Plavec. — Well,  das  heissty  I  merely — 

Mrs.  Rettig. — But  it  is  true:  they  were  fond  of  each  other, 
very  much  so,  and  still  are.  But  those  are  dreams,  rosy  dreams. 
Yesterday  the  retainer  arrived  with  the  count  from  their  trip 
around  the  world,  and  I  hear  that  the  count  rewarded  him  finely 
for  his  faithful  service.  He  has  given  him  a  huntsman's  lodge. 
Mr.  Valenta  can  now  cut  slices  from  his  own  loaf,  and  he  might 
now  lead  a  little  wife  into  his  home  and  be  happy. 

Plavec  (Interrupting^  disturbed). — Maybe  he  is  here.^  I 
haven't  seen  him. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^He  is  here,  as  I  have  heard. 

Plavec  (Rising  quickly). — Here  we  are  talking,  madam,  and 
Miss  Lenka — 

Mrs.  Rettig. — Pray  just  stay  here.     It  is  cool  and  quiet  here. 

Plavec. — But  Lenka — 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^Well,  then  I  will  go  and  get  her;  she  ought  to 
be  taking  a  rest  by  this  time. 

Plavec. — Yes,  yes,  too  much  of  anything  is  harmful.  (Seats 
himself.) 

Music. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^They  are  beginning  again.  They'd  be  after 
her  again  and  wouldn't  leave  her  alone  for  a  minute.  I'll  bring 
her  back  with  me,  doctor.     (Goes  out  on  the  left.) 

Plavec. — ^Thank  you,  madam,  thank  you. 

Scene  X 
Dr.  Plavec,  Mrs.  Roller. 
Dr.  Plavec  unpes  his  brow  and  leans  against  the  tree  trunk. 
•That  is  to  say. 
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The  notes  of  a  slow  waltz  can  be  dimly  heard.  Dr.  Plavec  yawnsj 
drowsiness  begins  to  overcome  him.  Mrs.  Roller,  who  has  afn 
feared  in  the  background  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  scene  and  waited 
for  Mrs.  Rettig  to  leave^  now  walks  cautiously  forward  under  the 
oakj  knitting  a  stocking.  She  watches  the  doctor  and  then  goes  up 
to  him. 

Plavec  (Starting). — ^Lenka  dear — O,  pardon  me! 

Mrs.  Roller. — I  beg  your  pardon  for  having  disturbed  you. 

Plavec. — I  have  been  waiting  here  in  this  heat,  this  music, 
and  this  afternoon  I  did  not  even  have  my  nap. 

Mrs.  Roller. — I  can  believe  it — ^for  very  longing  and  anti- 
cipation. And  here  is  a  Stelldichein.* — Pll  be  going  directly, 
doctor,  right  ofF.  This  is  a  lovely  place  to  wait,  if  only  the 
students  will  let  the  tax-collector's  daughter  leave  off  dancing. 
She  seems  to  be  extremely  attractive. 

Plavec. — She  is  coming  here  with  Mrs.  Rettig. 

Mrs.  Roller. — With  the  magistrate's  wife.^    I  am  surprised. 

Plavec. — ^And  why? 

Mrs.  Roller. — ^The  magistrate's  wife  does  not  approve  of  your 
marriage. 

Plavec. — ^Well,  nevertheless,  das  heisst — f 

Mrs.  Roller. — She  would  like  to  break  it  off. 

Plavec. — Surely  that  can't  be  so! 

Mrs.  Roller. — If  you  had  only  heard  what  she  said  yesterday 
in  the  park  at  the  MorgenpromenadeX.  She  told  us  so  herself, 
to  our  faces;  Dr.  Giilich  was  with  us  at  the  time. 

Plavec— Thsit  she  would  like — .? 

Mrs.  Roller. — ^Yes,  to  break  off  your  marriage.  So  you  may 
imagine  how  surprised  we  were.  Especially  since  you  are  such  a 
friend  of  magistrate  Rettig.  We  could  not  explain  it  otherwise 
than  that  Mrs.  Rettig  felt  sorry  for  Lenka. 

Plavec— V^hy^. 

Mrs.  Roller. — Nichts  fur  Ungut**  doctor.  Sorry  not  from 
any  concern  for  you,  and  of  course  the  match  is  all  right;  but  then 
you  know,  the  magistrate's  wife  is  a  trifle  uberspanntj  so  roman- 
tisch^^;  she  writes  those  little  verliebttt  stories,  and  so  she  thinks  to 
herself:  "Unhappy  lovtj ein gebrochenes Herz — HerrAdjunkt*** — " 

Plavec — Again  that  retainer! 

Mrs.  Roller. — ^The  magistrate's  wife  favors  hini.  But  why 
am  I  saying  this? — I  thought  that  you  knew  about  it,  doctor. 

^Rendezvous.    fThat  is  to  say.    tMoming  promenade.    **Don't  uke  it  amiss. 
tfHigh-strung,  so  romantic.    ttLove.    •••A  broken  heart — ^Mr.  Retainer. 
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Scene  XI 
The  samiy  Mrs.  Roubinek. 

Mrs.  Roubinek  {Comes  in  from  the  right). — ^Ach,  Frau  von 
Roller  and  the  doctor!  (To  him.)  I  have  just  been  thnking  ofi 
you. 

Plavec  {Disturbed). — Of  me?    Why  so,  pray? 

Mrs.  Roubinek. — It  was  this  way. — I  was  looking  for  Rou- 
binek— ^he  couldn't  wait  to  see  me,  he  can't  stay  without  me  for 
even  a  moment — and  so  we  were  looking  for  each  other  through 
the  grove.  And  the  moment  I  got  here,  {pointing  to  the  right 
behind  the  temple)  behind  a  tree  I  caught  sight  of — 

Plavec. — ^Whom ! 

Mrs.  Roubinek. — Retainer  Valenta  from  the  castle,  or  rather 
the  young  forester,  owner  of  the  lodge  at  Luben.  I  thought  that 
he  was  just  strolling  around,  or  else  waiting  for  some  one.  I 
recognized  him  perfectly. 

I      Mrs.  Roller. — ^Very  likely  he  has  come  to  say  good-}>y,  poor 
fellow. 

Plavec  {Who  has  been  listening  wtth  evident  uneasiness). — 
"Poor  fellow"— why  "poor  fellow?"— And  "to  say  good-by"— 
what? — And — the  music  is  coming  to  a  close.  Pardon  me — I  must 
see  for.  myself.  {He  bows  and  with  hat  in  hand  goes  out  quickly 
by  the  left  in  the  foreground.) 

The  sun  sets. 

Scene  XII 

Mrs.  Roller,  Mrs.  RousfNEK. 

Mrs.  Roller. — ^You  have  smoked  him  out.  (  Stifles  a  laugh.) 

Mrs.  Roubinek. — ^He  is  running  off  to  watch  them.  {Stifles 
a  laugh.) 

Mrs.  Roller. — ^But,  Frau  von  Roubinek,  this  retainer,  as  you 
were  saying — 

Mrs.  Roubinek. — ^He  is  here,  and  I  watched  him  for  a  while 
He  is  strolling  about. 

Mrs.  Roller. — ^Did  he  see  you? 

Mrs.  Roubinek. — ^No,  I  was  so  cautious. 

Mrs.  Roller  {Positively). — He  is  waiting  for  somebody. 

Mrs.  Roubinek. — ^This  is  a  fine  place  for  a  rendezvous. 
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Mrs.  Roller. — But  with  whom! 

Mrs.  Roubinek  {Laughing). — With  whom! 

Mrs.  Roller. — ^Mrs.  Rcttig  knows  still  better  about  that. 

Mrs.  Roubinek. — And  niaybe  we  could  convince  ourselves 
of  it,  in  just  a  moment. 

Mrs.  Roller. — Do  you  think  so.^    Well,  let's  wait  a  bit. 

Mrs.  Roubinek  {With  a  glance  at  the  temple). — ^And  there  is  a 
convenient  spot. 

Mrs.  Roller  {Goes  quickly  to  the  side  scenes  and  returns  in  a 
moment). — ^He  is  not  there  and  nobody  else  either. 

Mrs.  Roubinek  {Who  in  the  mean  time  has  mounted  the  steps  of 
the  temple). — Let's  wait  a  moment. 

Mrs.  Roller  {Following  her). — So  still — * 

Mrs.  Roubinek  {At  the  door). — ^You  first! 

Mrs.  Roller. — O,  thank  you.  {Goes  into  the  temple;  Mrs. 
Roubinek  follows  her.) 

Scene  XIII 
RouBAL,   a    Teacher^s  Assistant^   Vsetecka. 

The  characters  enter  from  the  rear. 

Roubal  {In  advance  of  the  others). — ^Here  we  have  it  on  our 
way.  Now  don't  you  {to  the  Teacher^ s  Assistant)  forget  this:  here 
too  {pointing  to  the  temple)  is  an  echo,  but  we  will  wait  until  you 
return  from  the  pond. 

Assistant  {With  a  hunter^ s  horn  under  his  arm). — Pardon  me, 
the  director  said — 

Roubal  {Peevishly). — I  know,  he  told  me  too;  but  I  say  that 
you  ought  not  to  mix  things  up.     I  wonder  if  those  others — 

Assistant. — Mimra  and  Voplestil,  if  you  please,  have  gone  al- 
ready; they  are  waiting  on  the  other  side. 

Roubal. — So  I  told  him  to  play  his  solo  on  the  horn  as  before, 
to  be  careful  about  it,  to  see  that  the  directress  is  satisfied,  to  make 
it  sentimental:  otherwise  the  director  will  have  him  transferred 
to  the  regiment  as  a  mounted  trumpeter.  And  how  about  you, 
Vsetecka  ? 

VseUcka  {With  a  hunter^ s  horn  under  his  arm). — I,  with  your 
Honor's  kind  permission;  I  play  the  second  part. 

Roubal. — ^Well,  then  play  some  sort  of  a  flourish  for  the 
directress. 

*So  quieC 
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Assistant. — That,  if  you  please,  will  not  raise  an  echo.  The 
director  likes  fanfares. 

Roubal. — ^Well,  then  give  him  fanfares,  for  all  I  care;  but 
attend  to  the  matter.  {The  Teacher* s  Assistant  and  Vsetecka 
go  out  to  the  right  at  the  rear.) 

Scene  XIV 

GULICH,  RoUBAL. 

Gulich  {Coming  in  from  the  left,  whence  is  dimly  heard  dance 
music). — ^Where  are  you  going  now,  Mr.  Steward? 

Roubal  {Walking  off). — ^To  have  a  little  drink.  A  man  barely 
sits  down,  has  a  sip,  and  it's  time  for  him  to  get  up  again.  And 
where  are  you — 1 

Gulich  {With  forced  humor). — Pll  be  running  away  soon.  If 
that  Chadima — 

^oi^W.— Aha! 

Gulich. — He  is  forever  strolling  about.  I  can  see  by  the  way 
he  acts  that  he  is  up  to  something.  And  if  he  has  a  notion  in  his 
head,  er  konnte  was  provocieren.* 

Roubal  {Chuckling). — So  I  think — a  rocky  fellow!  And  if  he 
is  drunk!  Just  consider,  since  even  the  tame  one  bristles  up  his 
back — ! 

Gulich. — ^You  haven't  seen  the  registrar's  wife.^  The  regis- 
trar is  looking  for  her. 

Roubal. — No,  probably  she  too  is  raising  the  echoes  with  Mrs. 
Roller.  They  know  how.  Gehorsamster.^  {Goes  out  on  the  left 
in  the  foreground. 

Scene  XV 

Gulich,  Mrs.  Roller,  Mrs.  Roubinek. 

Gulich  advances  to  the  foreground  and  sits  down  under  the  oak. 

Mrs.  Roller  {Glancing  out  of  the  temple  door:  sweetly). — ^Hen- 
Doctor! 

Gulich  {Surprised). — Madam,  you — im  Tempel  der  Fer- 
schwiegenheitlX 

Mrs.  Roller. — O,  it  is  beautiful  here;  so  still,  so — !**  Would 
you  not  like  to  come  in  ? 

^e  might  raise  tome  trouble,    f^our  most  humble.    Xln  the  Temple  of  Silence. 
**So  quiet,  i 
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Gulich  {In  comic  despair). — I  am  afraid  of  silence,  madam. 

Mrs.  Roubinek  {Glancing  out  suddenly). — O,  we  aren't  silent. 
(Mrs.  Roller  withdraws.) 

Gulich. — ^Ah!    I  believe  that. 

Mrs.  Roubinek. — ^We  know  something  about  Mrs.  Rettig. 

Gulich  {Advancing  to  the  foot  of  the  steps). — ^What? 

Mrs.  Roubinek. — ^Then  you  must  come  in. 

Gulich. — It  is  more  comfortable  down  here. 

Mrs.  Roubinek. — ^No,  no,  just  come  in  here,  quick.  {With- 
draws.)   Gulich  goes  into  the  temple.) 

Scene  XVI 
Chadima,  Rejsek. 

The  two  shoemakers  have  come  in  at  the  rear  during  the  con- 
versation between  Dr.  Gulich  and  Mrs.  RoubInek,  and  have  been 
waitings  watching  them. 

Chadima  {Excited^  but  not  drunk). — It  was  he,  Gulich,  Dr. 
Gulich ! 

Rejsek. — It  was,  it  was;  I  didn't  say  it  wasn't. 

Chadima  {More  testily). — It  was  he! 

Rejsek  {Soothingly).— -Of  course  it  was,  it  was. 

Chadima. — ^And  it  was  she,  Mrs.  Roubinek,  the  registrar's 
wife. 

Rejsek. — Yes,  it  was  the  registrar's  wife,  Frantisek;  it  was. 

Chadima. — So  you  see,  so  you  see;  now  he  has  his  sign  daubed. 

Rejsek. — ^But  who  knows — f 

Chadima. — ^Be  still,  just  be  still!  Now  I  have  him  in  my 
clutch;  I  will  declaim  to  him  from  Patrcka's  "Medley:"  you  know 

Rejsek. — I  know.  Franc,  I  know. 

Chadima. — ^And  right  here  by  the  steps.  {He  takes  his  post 
and  declaims.) 

He  who  is  black  cannot  be  white; 
The  rooster  loves  the  hen. — 

Rejsek. — But  not  that,  Franc;  you  would  scare  them  away. 
I  tell  you  what:  we'll  send  the  registrar  after  them^ 

Chadima  {Starts). — ^Upon  my  word!  You  see!  Come, 
come!  {Tugging  at  him.)  He  will  open  his  eyes!  And  the  little 
lady!  And  the  doctor!  Won't  his  bristles  stand  up;  won't  he  be 
rocky!     {They  go  out  on  the  left,  in  the  rear.) 
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Scene  XVII 

Mrs.  Rettig  and  Lenka;  Mrs.  Roller,  Dr.  Gulich,  Mrs. 
RoubInek. 

Gulich  {Op f fling  the  door). — Jbfr  nuine  Damen*  we  are  wait- 
ing in  vain. 

Mrs.  Roubinek  {Behind  him^  on  the  WgAO.—^Just  a  moment 
longer. 

Mrs.  Roller  {Looks  out  from  behind  him  on  the  left:  suddenly). — 
The  Rettig  woman!    Zuruck!\     {Disappears.) 

Mrs.  Roubinek. — Is  she  coming  this  way?  {Disappears; 
Gulich  also  disappears.) 

Mrs.  Rettig  comes  in  at  the  rear  on  the  left  and  advances 
slowly  to  the  foreground;  with  her  is  Lenka,  flushed^  and  fanning 
herself  with  a  handkerchief. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^You  can  rest  here;  no  one  will  come  here.  You 
have  danced  a  great  deal. 

Lenka. — I  never  danced  so  much  before,  and  still  it  does  not 
nrake  me  happy. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — I  believe  you;  but  it  is  for  the  last  time  in  your 
Hfe  of  freedom.  Come,  the  doctor  is  waiting  for  you.  He  was 
complaining  that  he  had  had  hardly  a  word  with  you. 

Lenka  {Suddenly). — ^You  will  remain  here,  madam? 

Mrs.  Rettig. — My  child !  If  I  remain  now,  I  shall  not  remain 
a  second  time.  {Seriously.)  You  are  avoiding  him  now,  and 
will  have  to  be  with  him  all  your  life — alone. 

Lenka  looks  down  and  sighs. 

Mrs.  Rettig  {In  surprise,  when  they  come  under  the  oak  and  see 
the  empty  bench). — ^Ah,  he  has  gone!  He  could  not  wait,  but  went 
to  look  for  you.     {With  a  smile.)     Shall  we  go  back? 

Lenka. — No,  I  beg  of  you;  I  should  prefer  to  stay  here.  It  is 
so  quiet  here.     {Seats  herself  on  the  bench  under  the  oak.) 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^And  boisterous  merriment  wearies  you.  Stay 
here,  be  seated;  it  is  lovely  here,  so  peaceful.  That  Temple  of 
Silence  stands  in  a  fitting  spot.  There  is  silence  here  even  when 
the  whole  grove  is  echoing  with  mirth  and  music.  And  that 
suitset!  The  heart  drinks  in  this  loveliness  and  beauty,  and  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  a  tear  of  gentle  emotion  bedewed  one's 
face. 

L'ENKA  gazes  before  her  with  bowed  head,  in  meditation. 

*But,  Udies.    fBack! 
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Mrs.  Rettig. — Lenka  dear,  you  are  not  listening. 

Lenka  (Looks  up  quickly j  is  silent  for  a  moment;  then,  hesi- 
tatingly).— ^Madam,  did  he  really  believe  you? 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^The  retainer?  Just  as  I  told  you:  he  came  to 
me  before  the  picnic,  and  I  explained  to  him — 

Lenka. — ^He  isn't  here  in  the  grove. 

Mrs.  Rettig  (Smiling). — I  have  been  looking  around.  (Sym- 
pathetically.)   After  all,  you  expected  him. 

Lenka  (Frightened). — Perhaps  he  has  already  gone. — 

Mrs.  Rettig. — No,  he  has  not  gone;  and  I  am  going  to  have 
another  talk  with  him  today.  (Goes  to  the  right  among  the  trees 
and  looks  ovt.) 

Lenka  (Alarmed). — ^The  doctor  already — 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^No,  it  was  not  he.  (Comes  back  under  the  oak.) 
But  I  must  go  look  for  him,  that  he  may  not  search  for  us  long  and 
vainly.     You  wait  here,  Lenka  dear. 

A  hunter* s  horn  is  heard  at  the  rear^  in  the  distance. 
Ah,  do  you  hear?     (Listens.)     How  beautiful!     (At  the  right  is 
heard  a  fanfare^  but  more  dimly y  like  am  echo.)     How  beautiful! 

Lenka. — But  how  sad! 

Mrs.  Rettig  (Strokes  her  softly). — ^You  are  remembering,  my 
darling.  And  you  will  not  cease  to  do  so.  Many  times  will  you 
remember  the  past,  and  may  it  be  without  regret!  You  will  re- 
member, and — I  should  be  glad  to  be  a  false  prophet — ^you  will 
be  still  more  sad,  your  heart  will  be  even  heavier,  without  com- 
fort and  without — ^hope!  And  not  yourself  only,  not  your  heart 
alone,  but  another's  too,  which  you  have  so  grievously  wounded. 
Ah,  Lenka  dear,  you  did  not  stop  to  consider;  you  are  stifling  the 
voice  of  your  heart.  Hearken  to  it,  hearken  to  it,  that  you  may 
not  be  unhappy  for  all  your  life,  not  only  you  and  the  retainer,  but 
also — the  doctor — !  (She  walks  off  towards  the  left.  She  stands 
and  waits  a  moment^  but  when  Lenka  fails  to  speak^  she  goes  out  on 
the  left  in  the  foreground.  Lenka  has  been  listening  with  bowed 
head.  She  glances  after  Mrs.  Rettig  as  she  goes  off^  and  suddenly 
buries  her  face  in  her  hands.)' 

Scene  XVHI 

Lenka,  Valenta,  Dr.  Gulich,  Mrs.  Roubinek,  Mrs.  Roller. 

Mrs.  RouBfNEK  and  Mrs.  Roller  put  out  their  headsj  but 
immediately  disappear  when  they  spy  Valenta.  Valenta  comes 
in  cautiously  from  the  rightj  but  when  he  sees  Lenka  he  cannot 
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restrain  himself  and  goes  hastily  towards  her.  He  stops  directly  in 
front  of  her.  Lenka  gives  a  stifled  scream^  surprised  for  the  mo- 
ment. Then  she  seems  about  to  depart.  Valenta  seizes  her  by  the 
hand. 

Falenta. — ^Again!     You  are  driving  me  away  again! 

Lenka  (In  anguish). — ^And  will  you  reproach  me  again  that 
it  is  only  for  profit,  for  a  name,  that  I  may  become — ? 

Valenta  {Interrupting). — ^What  else  could  I  think;  how  else 
could  I  explain  it?  But  now  I  know  how  you  wish  to  sacrifice 
yourself;  Mrs.  Rettig  has  told  me.  Lenka  dear,  am  I  to  sp>eak 
here  with  you  for  the  last  time;  am  I  to  part  with  you  forever? 
I  would  give  up  my  place  for  you,  everything,  and  you  could — ! 
And  this  has  happened — it  had  to  happen  just  at  the  time  when  I 
can  move  into  my  own  hunter's  lodge?  You  do  not  know  how 
happy  I  was  yesterday  when  the  count  told  me  of  the  good  news. 
My  first  thought  was  of  you,  of  you!  O,  how  I  pictured  it  to 
myself,  that  I  should  carry  you  away — 

{Hunter* s  horns  are  heard  on  the  rights  indistinctly,  with  an  echo, 
still  less  distinctj  in  the  rear.) 

how  we  should  arrange  everything  in  the  lodge,  the  home  and  the 
care  of  it;  how  you  would  be  waiting  for  me  on  my  return  from 
the  forest;  how  on  Sundays  we  should  ride  here  to  town  in  our 
own  carriage,  and  in  winter  by  sleigh  to  attend  the  balls;  how  I 
should  carry  you  back  to  our  lodge  among  the  snowdrifts  as  to  a 
nest;  O —  I  thought  too  that  we  would  take  in  with  us  your 
youngest  sister,  and  of  what  would  become  of  Frantisek,  and  that 
your  daddy  would  live  with  us — 
Lenka. — O  heavens! 

Valenta  {Sitting  down  beside  her). — Lenka,  my  precious 
Lenka! 

Mrs.  Roller  and  Mrs.  Roubinek  peer  out. 

Scene  XIX 
The  same;  Dr.  Plavec,  Mrs.  Rettig. 

Mrs.  Rettig,  who  towards  the  end  of  Valenta's  speech  has 
come  in  with  Dr.  Plavec  at  the  rear  on  the  left,  passes  unseen  along 
the  rear  of  the  stage  behind  the  temple  on  the  right.  When  Valenta 
sits  down  by  Lenka,  she  comes  forward  from  the  right,  cautiously 
looking  about.  Dr.  Plavec  follows  her,  noticeably  irritated  and  ill 
at  ease.  Mrs.  Roller  and  Mrs.  Roubinek,  noticing  them,  dis- 
appear. 
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Lenka  {Taken  aback  because  Valenta  has  seated  himself  be- 
side her). — I  beg  of  you — ^what  if — ^just  consider — 

Valenta. — ^Just  consider  yourself  what  you  have  done;  that 
you  have  ruined  my  happiness.  Whom  shall  you  benefit  by  this? 
Shall  you  be  happy?  (Mrs.  Rettig  restrains  Dr.  Plavec, /orring 
him  to  wait  and  listen  to  the  close.) 

Lenka. — Why  do  you  ask!  How  could  I  be  happy!  I  was 
happy,  you  yourself  know  that;  but  now — O  heavens! 

Valenta. — ^And  you  will  not  be  happy — not  even  if  you  should 
never  recall  how  we  once  loved  each  other.  And  why  all  this? 
Why?  Why?  For  the  sake  of  the  old  doctor.  You  have  done 
this  from  a  sense  of  gratitude,  and  he  after  all  was  only  doing  his 
duty. 

Lenka. — He  did  more  than  that. 

Valenta. — And  even  if  he  did!  Still  he  cannot  require  such 
a  price  for  it.  {Suddenly^  with  more  vehemence.)  Or  are  you 
afraid  of  a  public  scandal,  since  your  marriage  is  already  an- 
nounced ? 

Lenka  {Hastily). — No,  not  that.  If  only  he  himself  would 
release  me  from  my  promise! 

Valenta. — You  had  better  release  him! 

Lenka. — ^That  would  make  him  suffer  shame  and  ridicule 
in  return  for  all  his  kind  deeds.     And  how  could  I  tell  him! 

Valenta. — I  will  tell  him. 

Lenka. — ^That  would  amount  to  the  same  thing.     No,  no! 

Valenta. — If  he  only  knew!  (Dr.  Plavec  makes  an  effort 
to  advance^  but  Mrs.  Rettig  holds  him  back.) 

Lenka  {Sadly^  despondently). — But  he  does  know;  Mrs. 
Rettig  has  surely  told  him. 

Plavec  {Coming  forward). — But  yet  not  all;  not  this.  Miss 
Lenka.     (Lenka  utters  a  stifled  scream.) 

Valenta  {Rising  quickly). — Doctor,  if  you  have  heard — 

Plavec  {Forcing  a  smile). — Well,  just  a  bit.  {To  Lenka.) 
And  everything  bids  us  cancel  the  match. 

Lenka. — No,  doctor,  I  have  promised. 

Plavec. — No,  no,  Lenka  dear,  enough  of  this  effort  to  over- 
come yourself.  But  I  did  not  want  you  to  suffer  such  pain;  I  did 
not  think  of  it;  no,  no  indeed!  {fVith  a  doctor's  cheerfulness.) 
And  the  heart  must  be  kept  sound  and  well.  {With  forced  cheer- 
fulness.) And  therefore  we  will  release  each  other:  you  because 
of  your  love  and  I  because  of  gratitude  to  you  for  your  intended 
sacrifice.     That  sacrifice  I  cannot  accept.     I  only  did  my  duty. 
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And  so  we  are  both  free  and  ^e  have  not  broken  our  friendship, 
das  htisst*  neither  you  with  me  or  I  with  you.  And  for  the  rest, 
let  them  talk!  {To  Mrs.  Rettig.)  I  have  overstepped  the 
boundary  line,  and  now  must  step  back. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^But  with  full  hoil^or. 

Lenka  {Gratefully  and  stirreed  by  happiness ^  appealingly). — 
Doctor! 

Plavec, — ^Not  a  word,  not  one;  I  know;  I  am  not  angry. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^Nor  at  me  either? 

Plavec. — One  does  not  thank  a  doctor  for  an  unpleasant 
medicine.  ,   ■    ^ 

Scene  XX 

The  same;  Roubinek,  Chadima,  Rejsek. 

RouBiNEK  comes  in  from  the  rear^  more  rapidly  than  is  his 
wont  and  evidently  ill  at  ease.  Chadima  and  Rejsek  come  in  with 
himj  but  remain  in  the  rear. 

Chadima  {To  him  in  a  suppressed  but  eager  voice). — As  I  said, 
Mr.  Registrar,  they  are  there — over  there. 

Roubinek  {Stops  by  the  bench). — Have  you  not  seen  my  wife, 
if  you  please? 

Plavec. — She  was  here  a  moment  ago. 

Roubinek. — ^Alone  ? 

Plavec. — ^No,  she  met — 

Roubinek  {Frightened). — She  met — and  so  that — !(  Goes  to* 
wards  the  temple^  and  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  calls)  Betty,  Betty  dear! 
{Silence.) 

All  look  at  Roubinek  with  surprise. 

Roubinek  {Goes  hesitatingly  up  the  steps). — Never  in  my  life 
have  I — {Takes  off  his  hat  and  wipes  his  brow)  Betty,  Betty  dear  I 

Gulich  {Comes  out  of  the  temple). — Ach^  Herr  Registrar. 

Roubinek  {Starts). — It  is  he! 

Mrs.  Rettig  {To  Plavec). — ^We  have  classic  witnesses. 

Mrs.  RouBfNEK  comes  out  of  the  temple. 

Roubinek. — ^And  she!     Betty,  you,  what  have  you — ? 

Mrs.  Roubinek  {Indignantly). — Aber^  Roubinek. 

Chadima  {To  Rejsek). — ^You  see,  you  see! 

Roubinek. — ^But  this — !     {Becomes  silent  as  he  steps  forward.) 

•That  b  to  say.    fBut. 
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Mrs.  Roller  {Knitting  a  stocking). — ^It  is  so  nice  and  cool 
here. 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^And  such  a  fine  place  for  listening. 

Gulich. — ^We  did  not  wish  to  disturb  you. 
.  Rejsek  (To  Chadima). — ^Now  do  you  see.^ 

Mrs.  Roller  {To  Plavec). — ^Have  you  convinced  yourself 
that  the  magistrate's  wife  here — f 

Plavec. — ^Yes,  yes,  she  was  right. 

Gulich. — ^And  I  too,  when  I  said:  "A  cat  that  would  not  catch 
mice!" 

Mrs.  Rettig  {Motioning  towards  Lenka  and  Valenta). — O 
no,  Dr.  Gulich,  here  the  heart  was  victor. 

Mrs.  Roubinek. — ^Mrs.  Roller!     {Js  she  departs.) 

Mrs.  Roller. — ^Yes,  we  won't  detain  them.     {Walks  away.) 

Gulich  {To  Mrs.  Rettig). — ^And  what  else  is  there  on  the 
program.^ 

Mrs.  Rettig. — Something  that  is  sure  to  please  you:  Bohemian 
songs. 

Gulich. — O,  thank  you;  it  is  too  late  for  that  now.  {Calling 
after  the  ladies.) 

Roubinek  {Still  in  consternation). — ^This  is  all  topsy-turvy; 
Zizka  and  the  Emperor  Joseph — 

Mrs.  Roubinek  {Already  off  the  stage). — Aber  Roubinek! 
(Roubinek  starts  and  follows  her.) 

Chadima  { To  Gulich,  whom  he  stops  just  as  the  latter  is 
leaving). — Doctor,  doctor!     {Rejsek  follows  Chadima.) 

Gulich  {Rises  irritably). — Fellow,  let  us  have  no — ! 

Chadima. — I've  nothing  to  say  except  to  let  you  know  that 
the  shop  sign  is  in  order  again,  and  is  in  Bohemian,  again  in 
Bohemian:  I'm  a  rocky  man,  rocky. 

Rejsek. — And  I  am  having  a  Bohemian  sign  made  too. 

Chadima. — ^And  there  will  be  more  of  them,  there  will — 
there  will! 

Gulich. — ^What  is  that  to  me!     {Goes  out.) 

Chadima. — So  much  for  you !  {Hastens  up  to  Mrs.  Rettig.) 
So  he  knows  now,  madam! 

Rejsek  {Behind  Chadima). — ^And  he  will  give  no  more  trouble. 

Mrs.  Rettig  {With  a  smile). — To  the  shop  signs;  but  otherwise 
— ^Well,  we  won't  give  in. — Ah,  Ancka! 
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Scene  XXI 

Ancka,  Mrs.  Rettig,  Dr.  Plavec,  Lenka,  Valenta,  Rejsek, 

Chadiua. 

Aficka  {Coming  in  suddenly  f rom  the  left). — If  you  please,  sir— 

{Looks  at  Mrs.  Rettig  and  Lenka,  and  observes  that  all  is 
well) 

Plavec. — We  have  missed  you  here.  You  have  come  with 
your  lover .'^ 

Ancka. — ^No,  I  have  come,  but  alone,  without  a  lover;  I  have 
dismissed  him  already.     I  have  come  for  you. 

Plavec. — What  now? 

Ancka. — ^They  have  sent  from  Osik  to  ask  you  to  call  on  old 
Kabrhel. 

Plavec. — It  is  an  urgent  matter.  I  will  go  directly.  {To 
Mrs.  Rettig.)  In  the  evening  of  my  life  I  wished  to  enjoy  a  fresh 
morning,  but  it  is  evening  and  it  will  remain  so.  But  it  is  no 
longer  so  hot,  it  is  not  suffocating,  and — and — {Touched.)  Miss 
Lenka,  {offering  her  his  hand)  you  have  a  beautiful  morning  before 
you,  and  may  you  have  happiness  also! 

Lenka  {In  tears). — Doctor! 

Plavec  {Offering  his  hand  to  Valenta). — ^And  may  you  like- 
wise! 

Mrs.  Rettig  {Offering  her  hand  to  Plavec,  with  hearty  good 
will). — My  dear  doctor! 

Plavec  {With  forced  humor). — But  no  writing  this  up,  fellow 
patriot!     {Goes  out  on  the  left.) 

Mrs.  Rettig  {To  the  young  couple). — ^And  what  now.*^ 

Lenka  {Embracing  her  in  a  burst  of  gratitude  and  joy). — 
Auntie,  my  precious  auntie! 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^There,  that's  the  way  it  should  be!  {Gives 
her  hand  to  Valenta.)     You  see ! 

Valenta. — Madam,  how  can  I  thank  you !  {Kisses  her  handy 
RouBAL  comes  in  from  the  rear.) 

Ancka  {Has  been  watching  everything  with  unconcealed  emotion^ 
th^n  speaks  with  decision). — ^And  old  Mrs.  Zelenek  after  all  is 
absolutely  right! 

Mrs.  Rettig. — ^The  singing  will  start  now. 

All  move  towards  the  left.  Chadima  and  Rejsek,  in  the  rear^ 
follow  them. 
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Chadima. — ^You  see,  you  see,  she  is  better  than  a  lawyer! 
{Goes  out  with  Rejsek.) 

//  is  grotving  dark;  the  moonlight  shimmers  through  the  trees. 

Scene  XXII 

RouBAL,  the  Teacher^ s  Assistant^  Vsetecka. 

RouBAL  in  the  rear  looks  out  towards  the  right  and  begins  to 
beckon^  whereupon  the  Teacher^s  Assistant  and  Vsetecka  come  in 
from  the  right,  each  with  a  hunter^ s  horn  under  his  arm. 

Roubal. — Damna — !  Why  so  late? — ^The  directress  is  al- 
ready anxious  to  go  home.  Here,  here,  I  say.  (Leads  them 
towards  the  temple.)  Go  up  the  steps,  and  then  blow  your  horns 
in  a  hurry — but  {to  the  Teacher*s  Assistant)  I  can  tell  you  this — 

The  Teacher^ s  Assistant  and  Vsetecka  mount  the  steps  and 
blow  their  horns. 

The  moon  shines  forth. 

Meanwhile,  before  the  fanfare  is  concluded,  there  is  heard  from 
the  left  a  powerful  chorus  of  male  voices: 

"When  the  moon  sheddeth  its  glorious  light — " 

Curtain 
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By  Christabel  F.   Fiske 

WEN  I  read  Hiawatha  last  fall,  I  was  struck  with 
two  things:  first,  the  way  in  which  it  is  crowded, 
like  a  rich  old  attic  chest,  with  shreds  and  frag- 
ments of  ancient  folklore;  second,  with  the 
difference  between  these  shreds  and  fragments, 
in  their  texture  and  hue,  and  the  onginal  fabric 
of  which  they  formed  a  part.  It  was  not  that  they  were  mel- 
lowed or  faded  by  the  mere  alchemy  of  time.  In  fact  they  were 
very  fresh  and  colorful,  shot  through  with  delicate  iridescent 
lights,  such  lights,  indeed,  as  never  originally  marked  the  fabric 
from  which  they  were  torn,  the  fabric  woven  on  the  loom  of  the 
old  folkmind — splendid,  loose-woven,  tawny  fabric,  reflecting 
only  the  hues  of  the  goldbrown  or  smoldering  clay-red  earth 
whence  sprang  the  elements  composing  its  virile  warp  and  woof. 
It  was  quite  evident  that  this  primitive  fabric  had  undergone 
some  definite  process  before  it  found  its  way,  in  rich,  tattered 
fragments,  into  Longfellow's  hands.  Its  fibers  were  shrunken,  its 
surface  more  lustrous,  its  colors  more  vivid  or  pastel-like  than  of 
old.  In  short,  I  perceived  at  last  that  the  process  it  had  under- 
gone was  very  exactly,  point  by  point,  in  its  shrinking  (with  con- 
sequent strengthening,  not  deterioration,  of  tissue),  in  its  burnish- 
ing, in  its  widening  of  color  range,  a  process  of  mental  merceriza- 
tion.  Therefore,  because  of  its  comprehensive  exactness  of 
application  combined  with  a  certain  whimsical  pleasantness  of 
suggestion,  I  have  chosen  to  let  the  pattern  of  my  essay  weave 
itself  out  of  this  cocoon  of  a  metaphor.  I  would  add  that  this 
title  is  applied  in  no  derogatory  sense  to  the  Cambridge  poet  since 
it  figures  forth  the  wellnigh  universal  and  inevitable  effect  of  the 
modem  mind,  from  Morris's  to  Hewlett's,  upon  ancient  legend. 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  mercerization,  I  am  going  to 
begin  by  choosing,  for  contrast,  three  fragments  woven  into  the 
poem  which  seem  to  me,  for  some  reason,  not  to  have  been  pre- 
viously subjected  to  this  particular  process.     The  first  fragment 
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has  retained  practically  its  old  folk-auality;  the  second  is 
weakened  in  fiber;  the  third,  is  simply  deplorably  faded. 

The  fragment  practically  untouched  in  quality  is  that  woven 
of  folk-perplexity  at  the  presence  in  a  primitive  clan,  whose  very 
existence  often  depended  on  quickness  of  wit  and  agility  of  move- 
ment, of  the  type  of  cumbrous  slowly-developing  lads  like  Long- 
fellow's Kwasind,  the  type  that,  in  Norse  tradition  for  instance, 
stands  out  strikingly  against  clever,  precocious  brothers  who  at 
twelve,  undertake  Viking  expeditions  or  family  bloodfeuds.  They 
are  an  engaging  group,  these  heavy,  sleepy-lidded,  sweet- 
natured  lads  who  suddenly  open  their  eyes  wide,  stretch  their 
muscles,  and  by  superhuman  exploits  absolutely  vindicate  their 
claims  to  heroic  honors.  Kwasind  the  Indian,  Hiawatha's  dear 
comrade,  is  thus  spiritually  akin  to  Beowulf  and  Thorbald  and 
Guest  and  Odd  and  Halfdan  and  many  other  Norse  heroes  and, 
conceived  along  such  lines,  is  a  delightful  figure.  The  very  first 
mention  of  him  interests  us: 

Idle  in   his  youth  was   Kwasind, 
Very   listless,   dull,    and   dreamy, 
Never  played  with  other  children, 
Never  fished  and  never  hunted. 
Not  like  other  children  was  he. 

His  mother's  reproaches  strike  a  familiar  chord.  We  have  heard 
them  echo  through  many  another  folk-tale.  "Slack  and  shiftless 
strong  men  deemed  him,  profitless  prince,"  said  Beowulf's  stately 
poet  concerning  his  hero  when  a  boy.  The  reproach  of  Kwasind's 
mother  is  very  concrete: 

''Lazy  Kwasind!"  said  his  mother. 
"In  my  work  you  never  help  me! 
In  the  summer  you  are  roaming 
Idly  in  the  fields  and  forests. 
In  the  winter  you  are  cowering 
O'er  the  firebrands  in  the  wigwam. 
With  my  nets  you  never  help  me." 


so  is  his  father's: 


"In  the  hunt  you  never  help  me; 
Every  bow  you  touch  is  broken, 
Snapped  asunder  every  arrow." 


and  his  companions  cry  impatiently. 
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"Why  stand  idly  looking  at  us, 
Leaning  on  the  rock  behind  you? 
Come  and  wrestle  with  the  others, 
Let  us  pitch  the  quoit  together.'* 

And  the  poet  has  caught  admirably  the  slow,  easy  rhythm  of  hia 
strength  as,  silent,  unirritated,  magnanimously  gentle,  like  all 
our  slowly-developing  heroes,  he  takes 

— the  nets  that  hung  together, 
Freezing,  dripping,  in  the  doorway 
Like  a  wisp  of  straw  he  broke  them, 

poor  bungling  boy! — 

Could  not  wring  them  without  breaking 
Such  the  strength  was  in  his  fingers; 

as  he  silently  clears  the  trunk-strewn  path  before  the  angry  old 
man,  . 

Shooting  pinetrees  swift  as  arrows, 

Hurling  cedars  light  as  lances; 

and  as,  for  answer  to  the  challenge  of  his  friends,  he 

Only  rose  and  slowly  turning 
Seized  the  huge  rock  in  his  fingers, 
Tore  it  from  its  deep  foundation. 
Pitched  it  sheer  into  the  river. 
Sheer  into  the  swift  Panwating, 
Where  it  still  is  seen  in  summer. 

Kwasind  as  he  leans  there  against  the  rock  watching  his  comrades, 
dreaming,  idle,  his  young  vigor,  as  yet  in  adolescent  trance, 
husbanding  itself  for  the  labors  of  his  coming  manhood,  roused 
only  by  immediate  appeal  or  taunt,  is  the  finest,  oldest  thing  in 
the  poem.  In  fact  Longfellow's  whole  story  of  his  youth  and 
achievements  seems  springing  straight  out  of  the  homely  soil 
where  folklore  flourishes,  and  constitutes  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment for  a  modem  poet.  The  story  of  his  death  strikes  another 
delightful  note  to  which  we  shall  refer  later. 

The  fragment  woven  into  Hiawatha  which  I  have  chosen  as 
exhibiting  weakening  of  fiber  is  the  episode  dealing  with  the  visit 
of  the  ghosts  one  night  to  Hiawatha's  wigwam.  It  opens 
splendidly,  with  real  supernatural  thrill  and  suspense.     Sitting 
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with  Nokomis  and  Minnehaha  at  night  in  the  snow-laden,  firelit 
lodge,  we  see  the  curtain  of  the  doorway  slowly  lifted  as  there 
enter  two  women, 

uninvited, 

Without  sign  of  salutation, 
Sit  down  in  the  farthest  corner 
Trembling,  cowering  with  the  shadows. 

Our  suspense  grows  tc  half-shuddering  horror  as,  in  the  progress 
of  half-a-dozen  vampirish  lines,  we  grasp  the  precise  nature  of 
these  "corpses  clad  in  garments"  come  to  haunt  the  wigwam, 
•o  that  we  are  not  unprepared  for  the  culminating  moment  when, 
as  the  roasted  deer  is  being  divided  in  the  firelight, 

Both  the  pallid  guests,  the  strangers. 
Springing  from  among  the  shadows. 
Seized  upon  the  choicest  portions, 
Seized  the  white  fat  of  the  roe-buck, 
Without   asking,   without   thanking. 
Eagerly  devoured  the  morsels, 
Flitted  back  along  the  shadows 
In  the  corner  of  the  wigwam. 

We  have  here  a  powerful  handling  of  the  primitive  ghoul-motive;* 
that  of  a  half-materialized  shade  of  a  very  sensual  person  lingering 
around  his  grave,  oblivious  of  any  former  life  and  obsessed  always 
by  an  animal  desire  for  food, — a  motive  crystallizing  in  literary 
tradition  into  the  awful  figure  of  the  vampire.  Why,  then,  did 
not  Longfellow,  having  accomplished  this  really  powerful  bit  of 
grewsomeness,  let  these  awful,  silent  beings,  their  ghoulish 
longings  satisfied,  vanish  again  into  the  snowbound  forest.^  He 
manages  to  keep  the  tone  finely  haunted  and  uncanny,  however, 
when 

At   midnight  Hiawatha 

In  the  wigwam  dimly  lighted, 

By  the  brands  that  still  were  burning, 

By  the  glimmering,  flickering  firelight. 

Heard    a    sighing,   oft-repeated. 

Heard  a  sobbing  as  of  sorrow, 

Saw  the  pallid  guests,  the  shadows, 

Sitting  upright  in  their  couches 

Weeping  in  the  silent  midnight. 

^       *See  Bibliograpkical  NoU  at  end  of  this  ettaf. 
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Put  in  the  following  lines  he  falls  hopelessly  into  the  trap  set 
by  his  predecessors.  In  answer  to  their  host's  questioning  the 
ghosts  go  on  to  say  that  they  have  been  called  back  by 

"The  cries  of  grief  and  lamentation 

that 
Reach  them  in  the  blessed  islands, 


Cries  of  anguish  from  the  living, 
Calling  back  their  friends  departed. 
Saddening  them  with  useless  sorrow." 

Now  this  would  have  done  very  well  for  the  gentle  ghost  of 
Chibiabos  "ever  sweet  and  childlike,"  but  accords  ill  with  our 
first  impression  of  the  voracious  strangers.  Our  bewilderment 
increases  when  they  go  on  to  add  that  all  this  vigorous  vampiring 
has  been  done  in  order  to  test  the  characters  of  their  hosts: 

"We  have  put  you  to  the  trial, 
To  the  proof  have  put  your  patience. 
By  the  insult  of  our  presence, 
By  the  outrage  of  our  actions." 

Because  of  this  introduction  of  a  genuine  but  incongruous  folk- 
belief  and  of  inapposite  moralizing  we  have  lost  entirely,  by  this 
time,  any  consistent  picture  of  the  wild  unearthly  beings  bom 
from  the  naive  reasonings  of  our  ancestors  as  to  the  constitution 
of  our  souls  and  bodies.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  poet  could  not  have 
left  the  ghoulish  visitors  unhumanized  and  unmoralized,  and 
attached  the  latter  part  of  the  scene  to  the  dead  Chibiabos  who, 
as  a  ghost,  is  extremely  ineffective.  He  might  have  thus  created 
an  exquisite  Indian  counterpart  to  the  meeting  of  the  Norse  Signy 
with  her  lover  beside  his  cairn,  out  from  whose  arched  passages 
her  ceaseless  sorrow  has  summoned  him  for  a  pathetic  hour. 

Even  more  obviously,  though  net  more  essentially,  opjxjsed 
to  the  results  of  mercerization  than  is  the  actual  weakening  of  the 
fiber,  is  the  mere  fading  of  its  primitive  color.  And  the  frag- 
ment of  faded  folklore  brought  into  our  poem  is  that  illustrating, 
in  the  figure  of  Minnehaha,  the  relation  to  agriculture  of  the 
primitive  woman.     Longfellow  says, 

Twas  the  women  who  in  spring-time. 
Planted  the  broad  fields  and  fruitful. 
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This  agricultural  labor  of  the  women,  while  the  natural  comple- 
ment of  the  hunting  and  fishing  of  the  men,  rests  upon  another 
economic  consideration:  that  of  the  constitutional  superiority  of 
women,  according  to  the  savage  theory,  for  work  in  the  fields.^ 
To  understand  this  we  must  remember  that  the  primitive  man,* 
unlike  the  modern,  makes  no  distinction  between  himself  and 
any  other  object  of  nature  except  by  the  difference  in  outward 
form.  He  himself  is  only  a  point  in  the  vast  outspreading  con- 
sciousness of  the  universe,  just  as  is  every  stone,  every  hill,  every 
tree.  The  savage  also  conceives  a  sort  of  sympathetic  relation 
between  all  points  in  this  outspread  web  of  consciousness  whereby 
through  mere  contact,  by  virtue  of  a  sort  of  magical  contagious- 
ness, one  object  may  convey  its  qualities  to  another,  continuing 
to  influence  it  even  after  separation.  For  instance,  the  spot 
where  the  sole  of  a  man's  foot  has  rested  is  practically  drenched 
with  his  spirit — becomes  a  part  of  him — so  that  through  the  foot- 
print he  himself  may  be  effectively  played  upon  for  good  or  evil. 
Among  the  South  Slavs,  Frazer  tells  us,  "a  girl  will  dig  up  the 
earth  from  the  footprints  of  the  man  she  loves,  and  place  it  in  a 
flowerpot  along  with  a  marigold  slip,  a  flower  supposed  to  be 
fadeless.  As  its  golden  blossom  grows  and  blooms  and  never 
fades,  so  shall  her  sweetheart's  love  grow  and  bloom  and  never 
fade.  Thus  the  love-spell  acts  on  the  man  through  the  earth  he 
trod  on."  As  the  burgeoning  force  of  the  hardy  marigold  im- 
parts its  vigor  to  the  physical  passion  of  the  absent  lover,  so  con- 
versely, human  burgeoning  force  reinforces  by  contact,  earth's 
productive  power.  Women,  then,  as  the  nurseries  and  fertile  soil 
of  engrafted  human  plant-life,  form  obviously  the  sex  to  work  day 
after  day  among  the  furrowed  fields  of  the  sensitive,  suggestible 
earth. 

We  thus  see  the  reason  for  Minnehaha's  progress  around  the 
cornfield  in  answer  to  Hiawatha's  demand: 

*'In  the  night  when  all  is  darkness. 
In  the  night  when  all  is  silence. 
When  the  spirit  of  sleep,  Nepahwin, 
Shuts  the  doors  of  all  the  wigwams, 
So  that  not  an  ear  can  hear  you. 
So  that  not  an  eye  can  see  you. 
Rise  up  from  your  bed  in  silence. 
Lay  aside  your  garments  wholly, 
Walk  around  the  fields  you  planted, 
Round  the  borders  of  the  cornfields, 
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Covered  with  your  tresses  only, 
Robed  with  darkness  as  a  garment." 

But,  though  reasonable  according  to  savage  theory,  Minnehaha's 
field  walking  is  rather  dull;  and  it  might  have  been  so  charming 
if  Longfellow  had  chosen  to  take  into  account  the  other  folklore 
strand  involved  in  sympathetic  magic.  We  have  seen  how,  by 
the  theory  of  contagious  magic,  the  very  presence  of  women  in 
the  fields  was  conceived  of  as  having  beneficial  effects  upon  the 
earth's  fertility.  But  by  the  twin  theory  of  imitation  her  mere 
intrinsic  value  there  could  be  enormously  enhanced.  The 
savage  conceived  that,  among  the  objects  caught  in  the  web  of 
consciousness,  like  produced  like;  that  if  two  things  in  any  way 
resembled  each  other,  the  action  of  one  would  suggest  itself  to 
and  be  copied  by  the  object  resembling  it.  The  age-old  stock 
example  of  this  imitative  magic  is  a  wax  puppet  made  to  resemble 
one's  enemy  and  burnt  at  a  fire  with  the  result  that  the  enemy 
wasted  away  along  with  his  image;  but  numerous  customs  among 
all  races  are  based  upon  a  like  conception.  Among  the  African 
Glyaks,  when  a  man  is  off  hunting,  his  children  are  not  permitted 
to  draw  on  wood  or  on  sand,  lest  the  forest  paths  become  as  wil- 
fully complicated  as  the  lines  in  the  drawing.  Among  the  Aivilik 
Esquimaux,  at  the  new  moon  boys  throw  handfuls  of  snow 
into  the  kettle:  this  makes  it  easier  for  their  absent  fathers  to 
catch  the  seals;  among  the  Toravjas  the  women,  in  order  to  lend 
nimble-footedness  to  their  warriors,  go  about  their  work  carrying 
light  and  feathery  plant  pods.  If  these  acts  of  imitative  magic 
performed  even  in  absentia  have  such  favorable  effects  upon 
men's  essential  industries,  women  will  surely  be  clever  enough  to 
apply  them  to  agriculture.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  it  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Among  the  Carpathian  Huzuls  a  woman 
plants  cabbages  with  her  head  swathed  in  many  thicknesses  of 
cloth,  that  the  cabbage-heads  also  may  be  thick;  or  she  wears  a 
bright,  white  hood  that  they  may  be  white  and  shining;  or  she 
bakes  great  pancakes  that  the  leaves  may  grow  thick  and  broad. 
The  Bavarian  sowers  wear  gold  rings  in  order  that  the  com  may 
have  a  good  rich  color;  and,  among  the  Malagasy,  the  lady  must 
have  a  good  full  set  of  teeth,  since  otherwise  the  corn-cob  will 
lack  some  of  its  kernels.  Elsewhere,  leaping  high  in  the  air  is 
practised  to  incite  the  crops  to  grow  high  as  possible.  Longfellow 
certainly  missed  his  chance  with  Minnehaha.  She  is  a  lovely  but 
colorless  figure  as  she  paces  around  the  com  in  the  darkness.     He 
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could  have  made  it,  instead,  bright  moonlight;  and,  to  give  full- 
ness to  the  corn,  Minnehaha  could  have  worn  a  wild,  lovely  deer- 
skin garment  floating  out  around  her — softest  deerskin  all  painted 
with  totem  turtles,  and  mystical  suns  and  moons  and  waters;  and 
her  bare  arms  could  have  shone  with  barbarous  golden  ornaments 
to  give  it  color;  and  she  could  have  leaped  and  danced  around  the 
corn-field  "shaking  and  tossing"  her  long  black  hair  to  make  the 
crop  grow  high  with  luxuriant  profusion  of  silken  tassels.  A  dis- 
tinctly faded-out  primitive  woman  is  Minnehaha  compared  to 
what  she  might  have  been. 

The  process  of  mercerization,  then,  is  not  evident  in  the  just 
mentioned  fragments  of  our  poem  dealing  with  Kwasind  and 
Minnehaha's  ghosts  and  Minnehaha  herself,  since  the  process 
obviously  does  not  leave  untouched  the  old  folk-fabric,  neither 
does  it  weaken  or  cause  it  to  fade.  Its  results  are,  as  we  said  at  the 
beginning,  shrinking  and  lustrousness  and  widened  color  range. 
In  illustrating  mercerization  I  shall  emphasize  first  shrinking  of 
fiber;  second,  the  acquirement  of  more  lustrous  and  varied  color; 
and  finally  the  combination  of  these  results  in  some  strikingly 
typical  instances. 

One  element  in  the  poem  which  very  definitely  illustrates 
the  shrinking  of  the  fiber  of  old  folklore  is  the  attitude  towards 
each  other  of  man  and  nature.  Among  savages,  this  attitude  is 
not  one  of  mutual  confidence.  Each  outdoor  thing,  alert  and 
suspicious,  seems,  as  it  were,  on  tiptoe  waiting.  The  sensitive 
camphor-tree  stands  quivering  ready  to  dissolve  at  the  gatherer's 
approach  the  precious  gum  in  her  bark;  from  their  burrows  the 
fieldmice  crouch  above  their  hoards  of  bulbs,  peering  out  at  him 
with  bright  suspicious  eyes.  Sometimes  the  creatures  are  ag- 
gressively unfriendly,  the  wallabies,  for  instance,  "thrusting  up 
their  heads  and  jeering"  at  the  hunters.  Along  all  kinds  of  lines 
the  animals  are  sensitive  and  difficult.  Fish,  for  instance,  seem 
especially  sensitive  to  sexual  relations,  not  only  fleeing  from  the 
man  who  has  broken  almost  monastic  continence  during  the  six 
weeks  fishing  season,  but  even  deputing  flying  members  of  their 
group  to  bore  out  his  eyes  if  he  looks  at  a  woman.  The  walruses 
exhibit  strong  racial  feeling,  being  so  scornful  of  reindeer  that  if 
venison  happens  to  be  in  a  boat  going  walrus-hunting,  no  self- 
respecting  walrus  will  consent  to  be  killed  by  its  occupants.  You 
can  never  tell  where  this  temperamental  sensitiveness,  even  of 
metals,  is  going  to  assert  itself;  gold-spirits,  for  instance,  dislike 
lemons.     You  must  avoid,  in  your  hunting,  any  vain  repetition 
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of  real  names,  using,  instead,  charming  or  soothing  circumlocu- 
tions; for  the  serpent,  "My  Maternal  Uncle"  or  "The  Tree 
Root;"  for  the  bear,  "Twelve  Men's  Strength,"  "Little  Master 
of  the  Forest,"  "The  Respected  One,"  "He  with  the  Liver  ot 
Compassion."  If  such  is  your  conduct,  animals  may  be  deceived 
into  letting  themselves  be  captured  by  man.  The  point  is  that, 
to  the  modem  mind,  the  amount  of  taboo  involved  in  even  the 
simplest  savage  hunting  and  fishing  seem  a  pitiful  and  intolerable 
burden. 

How  nearly,  then,  does  our  poem  represent  the  primitive 
attitude  toward  the  creatures  whose  products  or  services  he  needs? 
Scarcely  at  all.  Net  the  least  trace  dees  Hiawatha  show  of  the 
primitive  awe  and  scrupulousness  with  which  savage  man  ap- 
proaches the  great  commonwealth  of  nature  upon  whose  gen- 
erosity his  livelihccd  depends.  Take,  for  instance,  his  attitude 
toward  the  trees  furnishing  him  material  for  his  canoe.  He  is 
very  much  too  lordly  in  his  manner.  You  do  not,  if  a  primitive 
person  in  the  state  of  culture  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  you  are 
setting  out  to  navigate  your  native  river,  command  trees  to  give 
you  of  their  bark,  their  roots,  etc.  For  you  are  addressing  crea- 
tures as  sensitive  and  alive  as  you  yourself  are,  creatures  whose 
spirits,  if  their  bodies  are  desecrated,  are  likely  to  pursue  you 
with  angry  vengeance.  Among  the  North  American  Indians, 
the  Ojibways  "seldom  cut  down  green  or  living  trees  from  the  idea 
that  it  puts  them  to  pain;"  the  Thompson  tribes  pray  to  the  tree 
they  are  felling;  the  Hidatsas  declared  until  very  recently  that 
certain  of  the  catastrophes  befalling  the  Red  Man  sprang  from 
defiance  of  the  mighty  ghcsts  of  the  Cottonwood  whose  straight, 
grey  trunk,  with  its  glory  of  tapering  leaves  and  long  hanging 
catkins,  they  had  mutilated.  It  is  against  all  tradition,  then, 
that  Hiawatha  in  so  nonchalant  a  fashion  should  thus  demand 
of  the  forest-trees  their  treasures;  and  especially  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  birch-tree,  he  should,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at 
propitiation  for  this  inevitable  barbarity,  actually  flay  it  alive, 
girdling  it 

Just  beneath  its  lowest  branches, 
Till  the  sap  came  oozing  outward. 


Down  the  trunk,  from  top  to  bottom, 
Sheer  he  cleft  the  bark  asunder. 
With  a  wooden  wedge  he  raised  it. 
Stripped  it  from  the  trunk  unbroken. 
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To  a  person  drenched,  for  the  moment,  in  animistic  folklore, 
these  lines  are  painfully  suggestive  of  Inquisitional  methods.  In 
this  presentment  of  Hiawatha*s  conduct,  the  poet  has  missed  a 
chance  of  displaying  most  eflFectively  a  quite  poignantly  moving 
aspect  of  the  fearsome  quandary  in  which  primitive  man  finds 
himself — the  fearsome  quandary  of  being  obliged,  for  self-pre- 
servation, to  violate  or  injure  beings  whom  he  always  fears  and 
sometimes  loves.  The  tremulous  agitation  with  which  the 
savage  group  undertakes  the  slaughter  of  a  sacred  tree  or  ox  or 
wood-pecker  is  powerfully  presented  to  us  by  Frazer  and  Harrison, 
the  latter  of  whom  finds  traces  of  it  in  the  pitiful  wailing  of 
Nestor's  clan  in  the  Iliad  when  they  are  obliged,  for  the  tribal 
good,  to  slay  the  Sacred  Ox.  In  his  character  of  culture-hero 
Hiawatha,  in  order  to  secure  navigation  for  his  folk,  was  obliged, 
of  course,  to  mutilate  the  trees  in  one  way  or  another.  But  he^ 
would  have  done  it,  on  this  momentous  occasion,  which  in- 
augurated a  new  era  of  inroads  on  tree  life  and  health,  with  far 
greater  circumspection.  He  would  have  taken  the  greatest 
possible  pains  to  soothe  and  propitiate  the  tree.  Instead  of 
peremptorily  commanding  it,  he  might  have  addressed  it  with 
ceremony  as  the  Fijis  do  a  cocoanut  before  eating  it.  "May  I 
eat  you,  my  chief?"  says  the  Fiji.  Or  he  might  have  announced 
his  intentions  with  diplomatic  formality  as  from  one  chief  to 
another,  the  act  being  preceded  by  a  statement  of  economic  need 
and  assurance  of  "distinguished  consideration,"  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Thompson  Indians  before  they  eat  the  first  sun- 
flower roots  in  the  spring.  "I  inform  thee  that  I  intend  to  eat 
thee.  Mayest  thou  always  help  me  to  ascend,  so  that  I  may  be 
able  to  reach  the  tops  of  the  mountains  fin  hunting,]  and  may 
never  be  clumsy.  I  ask  this  from  thee.  Sunflower  Root!  Thou 
art  the  greatest  of  all  in  mystery!"  Or,  as  soon  as  the  sap  began 
to  flow  from  the  wounded  birch,  he  might  have  sucked  the  juice, 
making  of  it  a  blood-brother  bound  thus  to  render  even  painful 
service;  or  he  might  have  poured  soothing  oil  over  the  flayed  trunk, 
accompanying  the  action  with  flattering,  consoling  words.  Such 
would  have  been  Hiawatha's  conduct  at  The  Flaying  of  the  Birch, 
the  Mutiliation  of  the  Cedar  and  the  Bleeding  of  the  Fir — solemn 
sacrificial  procedures  precipitated  by  new  economic  needs  and 
accompanied  by  sympathetic,  reverential  murmurings,  and 
prayers  from  the  assembled  tribe. 

But  if  Hiawatha's  conduct  here  is,  to  a  mind  steeped  in  old 
lore,  smug  and  bbjecticnable,  the  conduct  of  the  trees  in  question 
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is  quite  impossible.  It  is  much  better  managed  in  the  Finnish 
Kalevala,  There  the  hero,  Wainamoinan,  acts  with  much  more 
tact  and  good  feeling.  He  sends  an  ambassador  to  the  trees,  as 
it  were,  to  hold  parley  and  at  his  tentative  approach,  a  hundred- 
branched  Aspen  formally  addresses  him  in  this  wise: 

"What,  O  man,  desire  you  from  me? 
Tell  your  need,  as  far  as  may  be. " 

The  youthful  Pellermoinen  states  his  wish  to  which  the  Aspen, 
though  a  sensitive  tree  and  "astounded"  at  the  strange  request, 
answers  in  definite  and  statesmanlike  fashion  that  she  cannot  help 
him  at  all: 

"As  a  boat  I  should  be  leaking, 
And  would  only  sink  beneath  you, 
For  my  branches  they  arc  hollow. 
Thrice  already  in  this  summer. 
Has  a  grub  my  heart  devoured, 
In  my  roots  a  worm  has  nestled." 

The  pinetree  likewise  disposes  briefly  of  the  situation : 

"  For  a  boat  you  cannot  use  me, 

Nor  a  six-ribbed  boat  can  fashion. 

Full  of  knots  you'll  find  the  pine  tree." 

She  also  alleges  a  somewhat  mystical,  but  very  potent,  objection: 

"Thrice  already  in  this  summer. 
In  my  summit  croaked  a  raven. 
Croaked  a  crow  among  my  branches.'' 

This  last  disqualification  is  final.  Young  Pellermoinen  wanders 
on  till  he  is  struck  by  a  splendid  oaktree; 

"Fathoms  nine  the  boughs  extended." 

He  addresses  it  with  profound  respect  and  a  subtle  appeal  to  its 
ambition : 

"Oh  thou  oak  tree,  shall  I  take  thee, 
For    .     .     .  foundationof  a  warship?" 

And  the  oaktree,  benevolent  and  placable,  "answers  wisely" 
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" my  wood   is  suited. 

For    .     .     .     foundation  of  a  warship. 
Neither  slender  'tis,  nor  knotted, 
Nor  within  its  substance  hollow." 

Favorable  omens,  also,  have  attended  its  growth. 

"Thrice  already  in  this  summer, 
In  the  brightest  days  of  summer, 
Through  my  midst  the  sunbeams  wandered. 
On  my  crown  the  moon  was  shining, 
In  my  branches  cried  the  cuckoos. 
In  my  boughs  the  birds  were  resting. " 

These  happy  portents  with  their  promise  of  prosperity  and  success- 
fulness,  and  the  religious  magic  with  which  it  is  sung  into  shape, 
throw  Wainamoinen's  oaklog  boat  into  the  same  class  as  that  of 
Jason's  ^rgo  whose  keel  was  made  of  a  Holy  Oak  of  Dodona. 

The  ceremoniousness  and  respect  which,  on  the  whole,  mark 
the  demeanor  of  the  emissary  whom  Wainamoinen  despatches  to 
treat  with  the  trees  reflects  mutch  more  genuinely  the  primitive 
man's  attitude  than  does  Hiawatha's  nonchalant  assurance.  It 
is,  however,  the  attitude  of  the  Kalevala  trees  themselves,  as 
contrasted  with  Hiawatha's,  that  I  would  chiefly  emphasize  here. 
Their  simple  epic  practicality  is  absolute.  Each  recognizes  man's 
need  and,  properly  placated,  refuses  or  grants  aid  to  him  according 
to  its  power.  That  is  the  way,  unquestionably,  in  which  epic* 
trees  acted,  without  gush  or  sentiment  or  undue  expenditure  of 
emotion.  In  Hiawatha,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Birch's  sigh  of 
patience,  the  Cedar's  cry  of  horror,  the  Larch's  shivering,  the 
Firtree's  sobbing  and  wailing  as,  undreaded,  unpropitiated,  un- 
worshipped,  they  bend  to  their  doom,  are  signs  of  enslaved  and 
tamed  forest  things  submitting  to  their  master,  not  lordly  pri- 
mitive deities,  devoting  themselves  midst  timid  and  tender 
reverence  to  the  good  of  worshipping  man. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  a  somewhat  long  parenthesis,  as  it 
were,  that  though  the  trees  furnishing  material  for  Hiawatha's 
canoe  are  so  unnecessarily  temperamental,  the  little  craft  itself, 
though  far  too  glossy  and  exquisite  in  appearance,  has  essentially 
the  heart  of  an  old  epic  boat.     On  the  contrary,  certain  passages 

*By  the  words  epic  or  ketoic^  is  contrasted  with  romantic  imply,  in  this  essay,  the 
earlier,  more  realistic,  reflection  of  a  folk-idea  or  folk-quality  as  opposed  to  its  later,  more 
fanciful  sophisticated  development. 
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that  deal,  in  Kalevala^  with  J)er9onified  objects,  interesting  as  thejr 
are  and  utterly  legitimate  as  later  romanticizing,  seem  to  me  far 
more  distinctly  "touching  up"  of  old  folk-conceptions  than  are 
the  few  lines  showing  us  Hiawatha's  canoe  in  action.  Lacking  the 
simple  inevitableness  of  an  old  epic  weapon  is  the  Kalevala  bow 
rising  out  of  the  magic  furnace,  the  bow  "of  an  evil  disposition" 
that  "each  day  a  head  demanded,  and  demanded  two  on  feast 
days. "  The  old  heroic  sword  had  none  of  this  wantonly  canni- 
balistic disposition.  It  sang  angrily  in  its  sheath,  to  be  sure,  but 
only  in  sympathy  with  its  hero's  anger  against  the  foe  who  had 
stolen  his  cattle  or  his  wife.  Again  romantic,  as  opposed  to  the 
old  heroic  tone,  is  the  description  of  the  gold-colored  boat,  that 
yearned  "to  go  on  needless  combats  and  would  fight  when  cause 
was  lacking,"  a  very  glistering  knight-errant  of  a  boat  in  its 
fantastic  search  after  unnecessary  adventures.  Too  emotional, 
also,  for  true  epic  ancestry  is  the  charming,  pettish  vessel  that 
Wainamoinen  finds  lamenting  its  inactivity  in  a  secluded  sea- 
nook.  An  old  epic  boat  would  have  remained  stolidly  at  ease 
in  its  deep  harbor,  as  glad  to  rest  its  timbers  after  arduous  pas- 
sages through  the  clashing  rocks  and  abysmal  whirlpools  as, 
conceivably,  its  master  was  to  drink  and  sleep  away  the  long  winter 
nights  in  his  firelit  hall.  This  epic  simplicity  in  the  treatment  of 
personified  things  Longfellow  has  achieved  successfully  in  the  one 
humanized  inanimate  object  in  the  poem.  His  highly-mercerized 
little  canoe,  in  appearance  singularly  contrasted  with  them,  has 
yet,  towards  its  master,  the  heart  of  the  stately  "black  ships" 
of  the  Odyssey.  "For  the  Phaeacians,"  we  read,  "have  no 
pilots  nor  any  rudders  after  the  manner  of  other  ships,  but  their 
barques  themselves  understand  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  men; 
they  know  the  cities  and  fat  fields  of  every  people,  and  most 
swiftly  they  traverse  the  gulf  of  the  salt  sea,  shrouded  in  mist  and 
cloud,  and  never  do  they  go  in  fear  of  wreck  or  ruin."  So  like- 
wise it  is  with  the  little  canoe  of  Hiawatha,  "good  at  need"  be- 
neath its  lustrous  exterior  like  a  silken  courtier-hero  of  Elizabeth's 
days.  At  his  whispered  word,  at  the  merest  touch  of  his  hand, 
it  stirs  in  all  its  fibers, 

Leaps  across  the  water  lilies. 

Leaps  through  tangled  flags  and  rushes 

to  the  shore  where  its  master  is  to  fight  Megissogwan — a  very 

epic  boat  in  its  practical  response  to  its  hero's  perilous  necessities, 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  while  the  trees  of  Hiawatha  have 
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shrunken  in  stature,  the  canoe  itself,  like  the  figure  of  Kwasind, 
has  retained  old  qualities.  Like  difference  marks  Longfellow's 
dealings  with  the  originally  more  portentous  animals  mentioned 
in  the  poem.  Hiawatha's  treatment  of  the  Bear  and  the  Wood- 
pecker is  characterized  by  the  same  lack  of  ceremony  that  we 
have  noted  in  the  case  of  the  trees.  They  have  lost,  that  is,  their 
old  august  atmosphere.  The  sea-gullls,  however,  still  retain  traces 
of  their  heroic  origin. 

"The  Great  Bear  of  the  Mountains,"  was,  as  we  remember, 
killed  by  Hiawatha's  father,  Mudjekeewis.  The  bear  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  totems  of  the  tribes  and  as  such  occupied  a 
position  of  peculiar  power  and  prestige.  Its  spirit  was  a  mighty 
and  august  thing — analog  among  the  beasts  to  the  great  Cotton- 
wood among  the  trees,  a  spirit  capable  of  inflicting  the  most  ruth- 
less injury  upon  any  hunter  who  might  kill  it.  Again,  in  his  case, 
we  turn  to  Kalevala  for  a  sense  of  the  circumspection  with  which 
primitive  man  proceeded  to  the  necessary  killing  of  so  portentous 
a  creature,  the  hero  being  driven  to  this  step  by  the  bear's  con- 
tinual harrying  of  his  cattle.  Having  made  elaborate  prepara- 
tions for  the  slaughter,  Wainanoinen  proceeds  to  the  forest  where 
"great  and  mighty  Otso,"  "furball  of  the  forest,"  luxurious 
"honey-pawed  one,"  lies  in  state,  in  his  "golden  lair."  (So 
reverently  does  the  poet  dwell  on  this  "golden  lair"  that  you  get 
a  curious  sense  of  some  precious,  remote  forest  shrine  containing 
the  effigy  of  a  sylvan  god.)  He  then  slays  him,  with  tender, 
propitiating  deceitfulness. 

"Oh  my  Otso,  oh  my  darling, 
Fair  one,  with  the  paws  of  honey, 
Be  not  filled  with  causeless  anger, 
I  myself  have  not  overthrown  thee!" 

Otso's  manifest  injuries  are,  he  assures  him,  only  a  regrettable 
accident. 

"Thou  thyself  hast 

Wandered  from  thy  pine-tree  covert, 

Thou  hast  torn  away  thy  clothine, 

Ripped  thy  grey  cloak  in  the  thictet. 

Slippery  is  this  autumn  weather, 

Qoudy  are  the  days  and  misty. " 

Then  for  placation  of  Otso's  ominous  ghost,  to  his  excited  fancy 
bulking  dimly  beside  the  dead  bear  and  luckily  stupid,  though 
dangerous,  as  most  ghosts  are,  he  proceeds  to  create  an  elaborate 
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little  fiction  such  as  those  with  which  we  occasionally  bolster  up 
a  sensitive  friend's  self-respect.  "Golden  cuckoo  of  the  forest,*' 
he  cries  as  if  the  Bear  were  still  alive, 

"Shaggy-haired    and    lovely    creature, 
Do  thou  quit  thy  chilly  dwelling, 
And  thy  home  of  birchen  branches, 
Wattled  wigwam  where  thou  dwellest, 
Go  to  wander  in  the  open. 
Oh  thou  beauty  of  the  forest. 
On  the  light  shoes  wandering  onward. 
Marching  in  thy  blue-hued  stockings." 

A  lordly  reception  has  been  prepared  for  Otso  by  the  people  at 
home  who  are  quite  as  afraid  as  Wainamoinen  of  the  ghost's  dis- 
pleasure; and  with  a  grain  of  imagination  one  can  see  the  credu- 
lous phantom's  face  growing  more  and  more  benignant  as  he  notes 
their  solicitous  preparations.  To  throw  these  preparations  into 
greater  relief  Wainamoinen,  sure  of  diplomatic  response,  cries  out, 

"Whither  shall  I  lead  my  gold  one? 
To  the  barn  shall  I  conduct  him 
On  a  bed  of  straw  to  lay  him?" 
And  the  people  gave  him  answer. 
Shouted  all  the  handsome  people, 
"Better  lead  our  guest  illustrious. 
And  conduct  our  golden  beauty 
Underneath  these  famous  rafters, 
Underneath  this  roof  so  handsome. 
There  is  food  arranged  for  eating. 
There  is  drink  poured  out  for  drinking. 


"Thither  shalt  thou  bring  thy  birdling, 
To  the  end  of  pole  of  pinewood. 
To  the  end  of  bench  of  iron. 
That  his  shaggy  coat  we  gaze  on 
And  his  hair  may  well  examine."* 

By  this  time  the  flattered  phantom  can  view  with  due  stoicism  the 
stripping  of  the  fur  robe  from  his  body,  the  boiling  of  his  flesh 
in  gilded  kettles  and  copper  cauldrons,  and  the  final  disposition 
of  it  in  golden  dishes  upon  firwood  tables;  while,  dropping  the 
fiction  of  the  bear's  living  presence  among  them,  Wainamoinen 
sings,  as  at  a  hero's  funeral  obsequies,  of  the  noble  ancestry,  birth, 
and  "enfances"  of  the  "furry  beast,"  sprung  of  air  and  ocean^ 
nurtured  in  "a  forest  dripping  honey"  and  growing  up  at  last  into 
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the  finest  possible  young  blade  of  a  bear.  The  actual  partaking 
of  his  flesh  can  now  be  observed  with  considerable  philosophy  by 
the  gratified  ghost.  In  every  particular  he  is  being  accorded 
heroic  honors,  the  actual  eating  of  his  flesh  being  definitely  a  sac- 
ramental feast  accompanied  by  ritualistic  chanting,  whereby  all 
the  senses  and  faculties  of  the  partakers  of  it  are  to  be  mystically 
strengthened;  and  at  last  Wainamoinen  sings  again,  this  time  of 
the  barrow  where  the  bones  of  their  furry  hero  shall  rest,a  barrow 
such  as  neither  Beowulf  or  Achilles  could  boast, 

On    a    golden    mountain's    summit, 
On  a  copper  mountain's  summit, 
in  a 

Pinetree  with  a  hundred  needles. 
In  the  very  largest  branches. 
In  the  broad  and  leafy  summit. 
As  a  joy  to  men  forever. 
And  a  pleasure  to  the  travellers, 

a  delightful  and  affectionate  parody,  this,  of  such  conspicuous 
funeral  barrows  as  that  of  our  old  Norse  hero,  shining 

By  the  shore  of  the  flood, 

On  Hrones  Headland  uplifted  high. 

That  ocean  wanderers  often  may  hail, 

Beowvlfs  BartQWy  as  back  from  far 

They  arive  their  keels  in  the  darkling  waves. 

This  slight  sketch  of  the  elaborate  precautions  taken  at  the 
necessary  killing  of  a  bear, — a  poetic  reflection  of  the  actual 
solicitude  with  which  primitive  man  regards  the  slaughter  of  the 
more  protentous  animals — throws  into  striking  contrast  the 
brusque,  insulting  quality  of  Mudjekeewis's  treatment  of  the 
Great  Bear,  mighty  Mishe  Mokwa,  as  he  lies,  "the  terror  of  the 
nations"  with  the  Sacred  Belt  of  wampum  around  his  neck,  asleep 

On  the  summit  of  the  mountains. 
Like  a  rock  with  mosses  on  it. 
Spotted  brown  and  gray  with  mosses. 

He  is  quite  as  imposing  a  being,  lying  there  rock-shrined,  as  is 
mighty  Otso  in  his  golden  lair.  But  there  is,  after  the  cruel  blow 
which 

Broke  his  skull  as  ice  is  broken 

When  one  goes  to  fish  in  winter. 
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no  tender  placation  of  him,  no  fearful  regard  for  the  menacing 
phantom  emerging,  cloudlike,  from  the  battered  body.  Instead, 
as  the  bear  reels  forward  dying. 

The   mighty   Mudjeekeewis, 
Standing  fearlessly  before  him, 
Taunted  him  in  loud  derision, 

and  he  bears  him  home  triumphantly,  a  conquered  foe,  not  an 
honored  and  feted  guest. 

Another  of  the  portentous  creatures  that,  in  our  poem,  has 
suffered  shrinkage,  is  the  Woodpecker,  that  portentous  little  bird 
whose  legend,  springing  straight  out  of  the  folk-mind  as  it  groped 
about  for  an  explanation  of  the  universe,  carries  him  far  back 
beyond  even  the  days  of  the  gods  themselves;  who,  indeed,  pre- 
ceded Zeus  as  incarnation  of  thunder  in  the  period  when  natural 
phenomena  projected  themselves  into  animal  rather  than  into 
human  deities,  being,  indeed  the  original  thunder-bird  of  Europe 
displaced  later  by  the  eagle,  and  then  by  such  as  Zeus  and  Thor. 
And  it  is  pathetic  to  see  the  wistful,  deposed  bird  lingering  on 
here  and  there  in  the  legend  of  various  Heavenly  Twins,  or  Sons 
of  Thunder,  like  Romulus  and  Remus,  a  sort  of  feathered  Grisdda 
humbly  ministering  to  the  beings  it  may  no  longer  claim  as  sons. 
In  such  subordinate  capacity  it  appears  in  Hiawatha's  legend 
when,  at  the  crucial  moment,  the  hero  is  threatened  with  deafii  at 
the  hands  of  the  great  Manito  Megissogwan.  The  Woodpecker 
has  here  sunk  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  wizard-bird,  revealing  to  our 
hero,  as  he  stands,  "wounded,  weary  and  desponding,"  the 
vulnerable  spot  in  the  body  of  his  formidable  antagonist.  And 
the  distinctive  trait  about  him, — the  red  feathers  at  the  back  of 
his  head, — is  no  longer  reflection  of  the  lurid  thunder-riven 
heavens,  but  merely  a  badge  of  honor  bestowed  by  Hiawatha, 
after  the  struggle,  on  his  little  feathered  confederate. 

There  was  one  bit  of  the  woodpecker-folklore  which  Long- 
fellow had  an  opportunity  to  use  with  admirable  archaic  eflPect  had 
he  chosen,  namely,  that  bit  which  treats  the  Thunderbird  as  the 
primitive  teacher  of  boat-building.  This  conception  is  prevalent 
among  many  throughout  the  ages.  For  instance,  among  the 
Aiona,  a  rapidly  dying  Japanese  tribe,  there  is  a  legend  telling 
how  woodpeckers  came  to  earth  to  help  man  hollow  out  his  first 
boat.  "And  he  did  it  so  well,"  the  legend  goes  on,  "that  when 
he  had  finished  the  Aiona  made  him  a  great  feast;"  and  it  is  in- 
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teresting  that  the  name  Chipta  Cheri^  by  which  he  is  known  among 
the  Aiona,  means  "the  bird  that  digs  out  boats."  Harris  has 
convincingly  demonstrated  that  in  Asklepios,  credited  among  the 
Greeks  with  the  invention  of  shipbuilding  and  prominent  among 
Jason's  heroes  on  the  famous  ArgOy  we  have  an  instance  of  the 
Thunder  passed  from  woodpecker  into  human  shape,  Jason  him- 
self being  his  Thunder-twin;  a  theory  from  which  we  may  draw 
the  pleasing  deduction  that  at  one  time  Jason  and  Asklepios  were 
a  pair  of  charming,  downy  young  woodpeckers.  Since  we  have  in 
our  poem  Hiawatha,  also,  pictured  as  the  Indian  boat-inventor, 
it  would  have  been,  it  seems  to  me,  a  most  engaging  thing  to  see 
him  standing  meditatively  regarding  a  lordly  thunder-hued  wood- 
pecker gravely  and  didactically,  with  many  an  illustrative  beck 
and  flourish,  digging  away  at  an  old  oaktree,  while  the  strong 
man  Kwasind,  by  request, 

Swam  and  shouted  in  the  river. 
Tugged  at  sunken  logs  and  branches, 

to  make  a  clear  pathway  for  the  first  Indian  river-trip.  And  by 
the  same  token,  the  first  canoe  should  by  no  means  have  been  the 
delicate  canoe-de-luxe  with  its  jewelled,  ambrous  glossiness,  but 
a  mere  scooped  oak-trunk  with  bark-covered  mossy  bottom,  its 
red  heart  smouldering  in  noon  sunshine. 

Though  the  woodpecker,  however,  has  so  sunk  in  the  scale  as 
to  be  a  mere  colorless  satellite  of  the  hero,  it  is  only  fair  to  Long- 
fellow to  say  that  another  of  these  dwindled  thunderbirds  retains 
in  his  poem  distinct  traces  of  heroic  descent.  Hiawatha,  drifted 
to  shore  (along  with  the  squirrel)  within  the  dead  body  of  Nahma, 
the  Great  Sturgeon  who  had  swallowed  him,  looked  up  and  saw 
suddenly 

A  ^leam  of  light  above  him 
Shming  through  the  ribs  of  Nahma, 
Saw  the  glittering  eyes  of  sea-gulls. 
Of  Kayoshk,  the  sea-gulls,  peering. 
Gazing  at  him  through  the  openmg, 
Heard  them  sayine  to  each  other, 
"Tis  our  brother  Hiawatha." 

These  glittering  eyes  of  sea-gulls  inherit  vestiges  of  the  old  light- 
ning which  flashed  in  the  eyes  of  their  prototypes  hovering  above 
the  black  welter  of  the  stormswept  ocean;  and  their  statement  of 
brotherhood  to  the  hero  has  a  certain  primitive  blood-brother 
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quality  quite  opposed  to  the  subservient  over-emotionalism  of 
certain  of  Longfellow's  helpful  animals  and  plants.  Without 
wasting  any  more  words  they  at  once  set  to  work. 

Toiling  with  beak  and  claws  together 
to 

Make  the  rifts  and  openings  wider, 

till  Hiawatha  finally  emerges  with,  we  hope,  the  squirrel  safely 
on  his  shoulder.  These  gulls  stand  along  with  Nokomis  and  the 
strong  man  Kwasind  and  the  canoe  as  the  most  successful  epic 
personages  in  the  poem.  They  do  their  little  epic  job  in  a  thor- 
oughly practical  epic  manner  with  no  nonsense  about  it,  and  they 
have  a  thoroughly  epic  sense,  just  as  Beowulf  had,  of  the  justice 
of  their  full  reward  for  services  given,  appearing  promptly,  night 
and  morning,  for  their  feast  on  Nahma's  body. 

Till  the  waves  washed  through  the  rib-bones, 


And  upon  the  sands  lay  nothing. 
But  the  skeleton  of  Nahma. 


Most  of  the  realism  of  the  f)oem  seems  to  me  to  be  packed  into  the 
few  lines  telling  of  these  morning  and  evening  meals,  separated  by 
the  moving  description  of  old  Nokomis.  You  get  a  sense  of  the 
ravenous  hunger  of  wild  things,  and  the  ceaseless,  bitter  toil  of 
the  savage  woman. 

And  she  waited  till  the  sunset. 

Till  the  pallid  moon,  the  night  sun. 

Rose  above  the  tranquil  water. 

Till  Kayoshk  the  sated  sea-gulls 

From  their  banquet  rose  with  clamor, 

And  across  the  fiery  sunset. 

Winged  their  way  to  far  off  islands. 

To  their  nests  among  the  rushes. 

To  his  sleep  went  Hiawatha 

And  Nokomis  to  her  labor, 

Toiling  patient  in  the  moonlight 

Till  the  sun  and  moon  changed  places 

And  Kayoshk,  the  hungry  sea-gulls. 

Stripped  the  oily  flesh  of  Nahma 

Till  tne  waves  flashed  through  the  rib-bones, 

Till  the  sea-gulls  came  no  longer. 

And  upon  the  sands  lay  nothing 

But  the  skeleton  of  Nahma. 
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To  sum  up  we  may  say,  then,  that  Hiawatha^s  trees,  bear  and 
woodpecker  exhibit  markedly  the  shrinkage  consequent  upon  the 
mercerizing  process,  while  the  canoe  (in  its  heart),  and  the  sea- 
gulls (in  their  eyes)  have,  like  Kwasind,  quite  as  markedly 
escaped  it. 

In  passing  on  from  the  subject  of  the  shrinkage  of  the  old  folk- 
fabric  to  the  other  eflFects  of  merceris^ation,  namely,  its  burnishing 
and  the  investing  of  its  fine  old  earthiness  of  tone  with  delicate 
or  with  vivid  coloring,  it  is  interesting  to  pause  for  a  moment 
upon  the  admirable  adaptedness  of  Longfellow's  special  idiocyn- 
crasy  for  exactly  this  latter  esthetic  result.  In  general,  the  field 
and  woodland  things  in  Hiawatha  are  exquisite,  his  engaging 
half-humorous  treatment  of  them  adding  materially  to  the 
delicate-hued,  silken  quality  of  the  poem.  The  fishes  are  lovely, 
quite  like  Chaucer's  "fishes  lighte,  with  finnes  red  and  scales 
silver-brighte:"  the  sturgeon  Nahma  "leaping,  scattering  drops 
like  beads  of  wampum;"  the  crimson-scaled  bream;  the  crawfish, 
its  crooked  green  claws  stretched  out  spiderlike  over  fine  white 
sand.  We  get  a  sense  of  delicately-colored  spring  time,  with  the 
white  geese  coming  northward  against  a  sapphire  sky. 

In  long  lines  swaying,  bending, 
Like  a  bow  string  snapped  asunder; 

with  the  herons  nesting  in  the  deep  green  pine-trees;  with  golden 
swarms  of  bees  passing  westward  toward  the  forest,  "burning, 
singing  in  the  sunshine;"  and  here  and  there,  for  emphasis,  more 
fiery  touches  of  flamingoes  sinking  among  the  marshes.  The 
caressing,  playful  touch  is  especially  captivating  in  the  case  of 
the  squirrel,  rattling  ostentatiously  in  his  hoard  of  acorns,  or 
sitting,  tail-erected,  on  the  bows  of  Hiawatha's  canoe,  "in  his 
fur  the  breeze  of  morning  playing  as  in  prairie  grasses," — a 
charming  mockheroic  echo  of  Hiawatha  himself  in  the  stern,  the 
breeze  of  morning  playing  "in  his  plumes  as  in  the  hemlock 
branches."  So  far  as  this  delicate,  burlesque  touch  is  concerned, 
the  most  marked  instance  of  it  is  in  the  tiny  epic-warrior,  fierce 
and  fluffy, 

The  mighty  caterpillar     .... 
Waymukkwana,  with  his  bearskin. 
King  of  all  the  caterpillars, 

attacking  Minnehaha's  cornfields,  along  with  the  other  marauding 
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legions  of  elegantly-burnished  dragonflies,  spiders  and  grass- 
hoppers. Almost  as  pleasing  a  creature  is  the  cooperative  little 
hedgehog  curled  up  cozily  in  a  hollow  tree  who,  in  answer  to 
Hiawatha^s  somewhat  summary  request,  "Give  me  of  your 
quills,  oh  Hedgehog,  all  your  quills,  oh  Kagh,  the  Hedgehog," 

With  his  sleepy  eyes  looked  at  him. 
Shot  his  shining  quills  like  arrows, 
Saying  with  a  drowsy  murmur. 
Through  the  tangle  of  his  whiskers, 
"Take  my  quills,  oh  Hiawatha!" 

In  fact,  in  thinking  of  the  poem,  I  am  constantly  conscious  of 
quaint,  silken  woodland  things  running  around  and  through  it, 
all  wrought  in  glossy  blue  and  gold,  like  those  that  scamper  along 
the  margins  of  old  English  manuscripts, — little  creatures  meant 
merely  to  adorn,  not  to  illustrate,  the  text  and  giving  no  end  of 
charming  scope  to  the  illuminator's  fancy. 

This  natural  idiocyncrasy  of  Longfellow  makes  almost  inevi- 
table the  particular  result  of  mercerization  with  which  we  are 
at  present  dealing,  and  it  is  especially  evident  in  what  seems  to 
me  one  of  the  distinctive,  triumphant  passages  in  the  poem, 
namely  his  rendering  in  delicate  tones  and  alluring  perspective 
one  of  the  most  poignant  motives  of  primitive  tradition,  a  live 
man's  flying  trip  to  the  realm  of  the  dead.  It  happens  that  the 
poet  treats  also,  at  the  end  of  the  poem,  the  final  journey  of 
Hiawatha  to  take  up  his  abode  in  this  same  land;  and  the  sim- 
ilarity of  theme  and  different  quality  of  treatment  tempt  me 
irresistibly  to  throw  them  side  by  side.  The  one, — the  final  death 
journey  of  Hiawatha, — well  illustrates,  like  the  visit  of  the  ghosts 
to  Minnehaha,  the  deterioration  of  the  original  folklore  fabric; 
the  other,  as  I  have  said,  the  enduing  of  it  with  colorful,  lustrous 
quality. 

To  deal  first  with  his  final  death  journey.  As  background 
for  it,  we  have  only  to  imagine  ourselves  back  in  the  midst  of 
a  clan  wailing  for  its  chief's  death,  yearning  to  pay  him  all  the 
honor  possible,  to  make  as  triumphant  as  may  be  his  progress  to 
the  Blessed  Islands.  Sometimes  the  worshipping  love  of  his  clan 
receives  recognition  from  the  yet  living  eyes  of  the  doomed  man. 
Realizing  his  fateful  hour  is  come  he  may,  like  Haki,  order  him- 
self to  be  borne  yet  living  aboard  his  funeral  ship.  It  is  a  splendid 
conception,  this,  the  hero  lying,  yet  conscious,  against  the  mast,. 
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his  dying  eyes  wandering  from  his  thanes,  as  they  heap  around 
him  lordly  jewels  and  weapons,  off  across  the  waters  of  the 
western  sea  whither  he  is  soon  to  go.  We  read  in  the  old  Norse 
story,  "Now  King  Haki  had  gotten  such  sore  hurts  that  he  saw 
the  days  of  his  life  would  not  be  long;  so  he  let  take  a  swift  ship 
that  he  had  and  lade  it  with  dead  men  and  weapons,  and  let  bring 
it  out  to  sea,  and  ship  the  rudder,  and  hoist  up  the  sail,  and  then 
let  lay  fire  in  tar-wood  and  make  a  bale  abord.  The  wind  blew 
oflFshore,  and  Haki  was  nigh  come  to  death,  or  was  verily  dead, 
when  he  was  laid  on  the  bale,  and  the  ship  went  blazing  out  into 
the  main  sea;  and  of  great  fame  was  that  deed  for  long  and  long 
after." 

Such  was  the  old  heroic  ideal  of  a  shii>burial,  spun  out  of 
warp  and  woof  of  a  people's  homely  grief  and  worship.  The  ro- 
manticising of  this  old  theme  is  well  seen  in  the  growth  of  Arthur's 
legend.  In  Layamon's  version,  it  is  no  longer  the  august,  shad- 
owy after-life  of  ancient  tradition  to  which  Arthur  is  sailing. 
"I  will  fare  to  Avalon  to  the  fairest  of  all  maidens,  to  Argante  the 
queen,  an  elf  most  fair,  and  she  shall  make  my  wounds  all  whole — 
Even  with  the  words  there  approached  from  the  sea  that  was  a 
small  boat,  floating  with  the  waves.  The  two  women  therein, 
wcndrously  formed;  and  they  took  Arthur  anon  and  bare  him 
quickly,  and  laid  him  softly  down  and  forth  they  gan  depart." 
By  Malory's  time, — and  Tennyson  follows  him, — the  tender 
passionate  folk-mourning  has  given  place  wholly  to  the  wailing  of 
these  queens  in  the  barge. 

What  of  Hiawatha?  It  is  here,  it  seems  to  me,  that  Long- 
fellow has  most  markedly  lost  hold  of  heroic  tradition.  In  Tenny- 
son's highly  softened  version,  we  see  Arthur  lying  wounded  and 
dying,  at  least,  and  beside  him  is  the  mournful  figure  of  Bedivere. 
The  heroic  land  of  the  weird  "battle  of  the  west"  stretches  around 
them.  But  what  of  Hiawatha.^  We  see  him  coming  out  of  his 
wigwam  on  the  morning  of  his  death  day,  entirely  well  and  look- 
ing forward  quite  eagerly  to  visitors  who  are,  of  all  people.  Chris- 
tian missionaries  veneered  into  some  local  color  by  such  epithets  as 
Black  Robe  Priest^  Prophet  Priest  of  Prayer^  Pale  Face.  His  ex- 
ultant welcome  of  them  is  the  more  incongruous  in  that  he  has  had 
a  vision  of  the  result  of  the  coming  of  the  white  man, 

.     .     .     .     (his)    nation    scattered 
Weakened,  warring  with  each  other, 
Saw  the  remnants  of  our  people. 
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Sweeping  westward,  wild  and  woeful, 
Like  the  withered  leaves  of  autumn. 

In  all  conscience  you  would  think  Hiawatha,  as  an  epic  hero, 
would  have  scalped  them  incontinently  on  their  landing.  Instead 
he 

Seated   them   on   skins   of   bison, 

Seated  them  on  skins  of  ermine, 

while 

The  careful  old  Nokomis 
Brought  them  food  in  bowls  of  basswood, 
Water  brought  in  birchen  dipper, 
And  the  calumet,  the  peace  pipe, 
Filled  and  lighted  for  their  smoking. 

As  the  sun  nears  setting  comes  Hiawatha's  great  departure. 
There  he  stands  on  the  shore  and  makes  a  last  speech,  the  purport 
of  which  is  that  they  must  be  good  to  the  missionaries.  The  ten- 
der pomp  of  grief  and  love  is  all  gone;  the  braves  stand  around, 
apparently,  watching  him  shove  oflF  the  canoe  himself;  and  in 
place  of  the  clan  wailing  we  have  "the  forest,  dark  and  lonely 
sighing,  'Farewell,  Hiawatha',"  and  "the  waves  upon  the  margin 
sobbing,  'Farewell,  Hiawatha',"  and  "the  heron  the  Shuh-Shuh- 
gah,    screaming,    'Farewell,    Hiawatha'." 

But  if  Longfellow  has  been  unfortunate  in  his  treatment  of 
this  final  death-voyage,  he  has  achieved  a  delicate,  artistic  tri- 
umph in  his  description  of  the  brief  trip  which  Hiawatha,  still  in 
the  full  vigor  of  his  manhood,  makes  to  the  Otherworld.  This 
conception  sprang  as  naturally  out  of  the  state  of  mind  of  a  prim- 
itive clan  towards  death  as  can  possibly  be.  Off  there,  in  the 
western  islands  across  the  sea,  or  down  under  the  earth  whither 
ran  strange  rocky  paths,  was  the  place  where  dwelt  the  dead. 
What  more  natural  than  that  the  tradition  of  living  men  wander- 
ing into  these  supernatural  realms,  drawn  by  irresistible  yearning 
for  one  gone,  should  have  arisen.^  As  might  be  expected,  the 
story  of  Orpheus  has  its  analog  among  many  early  tribes.  A  man 
moreover,  may  undertake  the  journey  away  from  the  land  of  the 
living  by  divine  command  as  did  Odysseus,  or  from  the  mere  spirit 
of  adventure;  or  he  may  stumble  into  the  Otherworld  over  some 
invisible  boundary  in  the  heart  of  a  forest  or  through  some  caver- 
nous opening  in  a  mountainside.  It  is  interesting  that  we  chance 
to  have  one  account  of  a  trip  to  Hades  which  serves  well,  from  its 
likeness  in  theme  and  sturdy  northern  tone,  to  throw  into  fasci- 
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nating  contrast  the  delicate  quality  of  much  of  Hiawatha^s  charm- 
ing Otherworld  adventure.  Gorm,  son  of  Norwegian  Harold, 
emulous  after  glory,  heard  of  "the  abode  of  a  certain  Geirrod. 
For  they  boasted  past  belief  of  the  mighty  piles  of  treasure  in  that 
country,  but  said  that  the  way  was  beset  with  peril,  and  hardly 
passable  by  mortal  man.  For  those  who  had  tried  it  declared  that 
it  was  needful  to  sail  over  the  ocean  that  goes  around  the  lands,  to 
leave  the  sun  and  stars  behind,  to  journey  down  into  chaos,  and  at 
last  to  pass  into  a  land  where  no  light  was  and  where  darkness 
reigned  eternally.'*  He  starts  off  on  his  adventure,  sailed  the 
perilous  ocean  stream  and  lands  finally  upon  the  shore  of  "a  region 
of  eternal  snows,  full  of  pathless  forests  and  hissing,  foaming  rivers. 
He  reaches  at  last  the  rocky  dwelling  of  Geirrod  which  is  guarded 
by  hideous  doorkeepers,  and  horridly  inhabited  "by  bloodless 
phantasmal  monsters  huddled  on  the  iron  seats. "  Other  shapes 
of  disease  and  deformity  loom  around,  witches,  really,  who  assume 
these  forms  to  terrify  strangers.  Past  all  these  terrors  the  adven- 
turers pursue  their  way  till,  in  an  inner  room,  they  discover 
mighty  treasures:  heavy  bracelets,  royal  mantles,  marvelous 
girdles.  Gorm,  his  quest  accomplished,  returns  gloriously  to  his 
home. 

Such  is  the  robust  northern  story  of  a  Viking  seeking  the 
abode  of  a  wealthy  Otherworld  king  guarded  by  tumultuous  ocean, 
black  thundrous  sky,  monster-ridden  coast  and  haunting  spectres. 

Turning  to  Hiawatha^  we  find  a  legend  in  some  respects  es- 
sentially similar.  The  suggestion  of  lordly  wealth  and  of  disease 
are  both  present,  but  differently  stressed.  Though  in  the  original 
Indian  legend  the  magician's  wealth  is  given,  as  in  the  Norse  story, 
as  immediate  motive  for  the  journey,  Longfellow  has  represented 
his  hero  as  impelled  to  it  by  desire  to  destroy  the  source  of  the 
"pestilential  vapors,"  "poisonous  exhalations"  and  "white  fogs" 
blown  over  to  his  country  by  the  malignity  of  the  great  Manito. 
The  wealth-motive  is  reflected,  neverthless,  in  the  beauty  of  the 

the  shining  wigwam, 

Of  the  Manito  of  wampum. 

and  in  the  treasure  with  which,  upon  his  victory,  he  piles  his  canoe: 

All  his  wealth  of  skins  and  wampum. 
Furs  of  bison  and  of  beaver, 
Furs  of  sable  and  of  ermine, 
Wampum  belts  and  strings  and  pouches, 
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Quivers  wrought  with  beads  of  wampum^ 
Filled  with  arrows  silver-headed. 

The  chief  difference  between  these  two  treatments  of  the  same 
motive  does  not  lie  in  the  motivation,  but  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  tumultuous  ocean  over  which  Gorm  sailed  has  narrowed  and 
shrunk  into  a  weird  and  exquisite  inland  lake  a  portion  of  whose 
shore  is  guarded  by  undulating  stretches  of  lustrous,  black  water, 
glinting  purple  in  the  sunset,  wherein  lie,  coiled  lazily,  huge  lithe 
serpents  with  shining  crests.  The  chaotic  blackness  of  Gorm^s 
stormy  midnight,  after  he  has  left  behind  the  sun  and  stars,  is  re- 
placed in  Hiawatha  by  moonlight  through  which  the  hero  sails  end- 
lessly along  phosphorescent  shorewater. 

G>vered  with  its  mould  of  ages. 
Rank  with  flags  and  leaves  of  lilies, 
Lighted  by  the  shimmering  moonlight 
And  by  will  o'  the  wisp  illumined; 

beneath  ghostly  trees  whose  branches  trail  mosses,  and  whose 

trunks  are  coated  over 

With  the  fungus  white  and  yellow 

from  which  sad  phantoms  can  make  their  moccasins  in  the  eerie 
glimmering,  along  the  shore,  of 

Fires  by  ghosts  of  dead  men  kindled 
In  their  dreary  night  encampments. 

The  very  bullfrogs   that. 

Thrusting  their  heads  into  the  moonlight 
Fixed  their  yellow  eyes  upon  him. 
Sobbed  and  sank  beneath  the  surface, 

seem  a  bit  of  delicate,  grotesque  parody  of  the  dolorous  ghosts 
gathering  around  Odysseus  or  Dante  in  their  august  Hades  jour- 
nies.  And  so  endlessly  he  sails,  entranced,  through^ thejmoon- 
light  till  in  a  ghostly  dawning 

The  level  moon  stared  at  him. 

In  his  face  stared  pale  and  haggard, 

and  out  from  his  wigwam,  like  a  lurid  dawn, 
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Came  the  mighty  Megissogwan 
Dark  and  terrible  in  aspect, 
Painted  like  the  sky  of  morning, 
Streaked  with  crimson,  blue,  and  yellow, 
Streaming  upward,  streaming  upward. 

I  think  that  Longfellow  has,  in  his  handling  of  this  sublime  old 
motive  of  an  Otherworld  journey,  done  a  remarkable  thing.  He 
has  taken  its  grim  old  landscape,  handled  so  grotesquely  by  our 
Norse  writer  with  his  pathless  forests  and  "hissing,  foaming  riv- 
ers," so  sublimely  by  Homer  with  his  waste  shores  stretching  off 
there  along  the  limits  of  the  earth  and  his  dreary  groves  of  Per- 
sephone, and  transformed  it  into  the  delicate,  lustrous  suggestive- 
ness  of  a  Hirushigi  print,  its  low  purple-black  mountains  in  the 
background  and  its  blue-black,  brooding  foreshore  enclosing,  in 
weird  perspective,  huge,  soft  billows  of  cerulean  upland  heaving 
downward  towards  quiet  waters  flanked  by  dimmest  of  dim  green 
meadows  and  blackest  of  black,  slender,  tufted  trees. 

This  same  delicate,  luminous  quality  is  evident  in  one  of  the 
episodes  in  the  Kwasind  story,  namely,  that  of  his  death.  Here, 
as  well  as  in  the  description  of  the  Otherworld  journey,  Longfellow 
is  in  his  most  charming  vein  as  he  tells  us  how  the  matured,  super- 
natural strength  of  Kwasind  finally  roused  the  anger  of  the  "en- 
vious little  people."  A  more  irritated  fairy  colony  it  would  be 
hard  to  find;  and  they  finally  conspired  to  cause  his  death.  But 
we  read  that  the  only  weapon  that  could  slay  him 

Was  the  seed  cone  of  the  pinetree, 
Was  the  blue  cone  of  the  firtree. 

And  it  is  behind  this  statement  that  there  lie  certain  curious  prim- 
itive beliefs  about  man's  soul,  namely,  that  it  is  a  concrete  object 
and  that  the  spiritual  electricity  of  which  it  is  full  can  continue 
to  vitalize  the  body  from  a  distance, — by  wireless  as  it  were, — as 
well  as  when  lodged  within  it.  It  happens  that  this  little,  highly- 
charged  creature  is  in  continual  peril  of  all  sorts.  In  the  first 
place,  it  habitually,  during  sleep  and  sickness,  leaves  the  body, 
under  which  circumstances  it  is  likely  to  fall  into  all  kinds  of  trou- 
ble. It  may  meet  the  soul  of  another  sleeper  and  have  a  knock- 
down fight,  or  be  tied  to  a  banyan  tree,  or  shut  up  in  a  water-jar; 
or,  returning  to  its  body  after  a  night  out,  it  may  possibly  find  that 
a  wandering  ghost  desiring  re-incarnation,  has  slipped  into  its 
place.     Even  lodged  within  the  body  it  is  not  safe.     It  may  be 
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drawn  out  by  the  pathway  of  its  long,  slanting  shadow  to  be  im- 
paled, for  occult  reasons,  beneath  the  timbers  of  some  lodge  abuild- 
ing  or  to  be  devoured  by  "eating-ghosts  "dwelling  in  certain  curi- 
ously shaped  stones.  Thus,  as  it  were,  in  constant  peril  of  his 
life,  the  savage  naturally  reasons  that  the  sensible  course  for  him 
to  pursue  is  to  find  some  safe  place  in  which  to  deposit'temporarily 
or  permanently,  his  own  soul  or  the  tiny  butterfly-souls  of  his 
children.  Nature  provides  him  with  any  number  of  ingenious 
receptacles,  a  bullrush  for  instance,  or  a  pumpkin  or  an  acacia 
flower,  the  aid  of  the  medicine  man  being  invoked  to  assist  in  this 
dainty  vegetable-camouflage.  It  is  at  this  point  that  natural 
warping  of  this  old  strand  of  folklore  comes  in.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  object  which,  uninjured,  holds  secure  the  life  of  a  man, 
can  easily,  if  injured,  be  thought  of  as  the  cause  of  his  death;  and 
it  was  thus  that,  as  time  went  on,  the  folk-mind  fastening  upon  this 
fatal  aspect  of  it,  transformed  it,  as  in  the  famous  case  of  Balder 
and  the  mistletoe,  into  the  projectile  which  alone  of  all  objects  can 
injure  him. 

All  this,  then,  is  implied  in  the  statement  in  Hiawatha  that 
only  one  weapon  could  slay  the  Strong  Man.  And  we  can  imagine 
if  we  like,  the  solicitous  parents  of  lazy  little  Kwasind,  convinced 
that  he  is  too  stupid  to  be  trusted  to  carry  about  him  every  day  so 
valuable  a  possession,  gazing  anxiously  around  the  forest  and  choos- 
ing finally,  as  safety-deposit  box  for  his  soul,  the  blue  cone  of  the 
firtree — a  receptacle  which,  on  account  of  its  shape  and  pointed- 
ness,  would  lend  itself  admirably  to  its  transformation,  in  folk-con- 
ception, into  an  exquisite,  vegetable-projectile  fatal  to  the  Strong 
Man.  And  it  is  upon  this  old  motive  that  Longfellow  has  created 
one  of  his  charming  scenes  in  his  rendering  of  the  old  story  of 
Kwasind — the  scene  of  Kwasind's  death  at  the  hands  of  the  mali- 
cious "little  people."  It  is  touched  with  the  caressing,  humor- 
ous delicacy  which  always  marks  his  work  when  he  deals  with  little 
things.  Never  did  his  poetic  gift  vindicate  itself  more  trium- 
phantly than  in  this  exquisite  idyll.  You  get  a  soothing  sense  of 
the  lapping,  silken  silence  of  the  summer  afternoon;  of  the  shining 
of  the  river  broken  by  heavy  emerald-hearted  shadows;  and  of 
tiny  glistering  things  astir  in  the  air,  burnished  dragonflies,  golden 
wasps,  and  quivering,  glimmering  birch  leaves.  You  catch  now 
and  then  the  suppressed  vindicative  murmurs  of  the  angry  little 
people  as  having 
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Gathered  seed  cones  from  the  pinetree, 
Gathered  blue  cones  from  the  firtree 
In  the  woods  by  Tquamenaw. 
they 

Brought  them  to  the  river's  margin 
Heaped  them  in  great  piles  together. 
Where  the  red  rocks  from  the  margin 
Jutting  overhang  the  river, 

and  then  waited  in  grim,  elfin  silence  till,  far  up  the  stream,  Kwa- 
sind's  canoe  drifted  into  view,  Kwasind  himself  delicately  thugged 
into  slumber  by  the  "little  airy  warclubs"  of  the  Spirits  of  Sleep, 
"descending  from  the  tassels  of  the  birch-trees."  The  magnetic 
sincerity  of  this  whole  treatment  of  the  fairy  folk  is  evidenced  by 
the  ease  with  which  we  accept  the  sudden  transformation  of  this 
elfin  idyll  into  elfin  epic.     We  read. 

So  he  floated  down  the  river, 
Floated  down  the  Taquamenaw, 
Underneath  the  trembling  birch  trees, 
Underneath  the  wooded  headlands, 

intothe  shadow  of  the  fatal  red  rocks  where  the  fairies  have  pitch- 
ed their  tiny  tents.  One  can  see  them  drawn  up  in  ranks,  each 
armed  with  his  blue  pine-cone: 

There  they  stood  all  armed  and  waiting. 
Hurled  the  pine-cones  down  upon  him. 
Struck  him  on  his  brawny  shoulders, 
On  his  crown  defenseless  struck  him. 
"Death  to  Kwasind"  was  the  sudden 
War-cry  of  the  little  people. 

That  last  is  the  crowning,  inimitable  touch.  Unconsciously,  we 
have  reduced  this  warcry  to  its  proper  scale;  we  have  combined  all 
the  wandering  creature-calls  of  a  summer  afternoon — the  soft 
booming  of  the  June  bug,  the  thin  piping  of  the  mosquito,  the 
crackling  chirp  of  the  cricket, — into  a  slender,  high  resonance  like 
that  of  the  blast  of  an  elfin  horn  blown  from  the  walls  of  a  fortress 
in  fairyland.  We  catch  their  mood,  become  one  of  them,  hurl 
down  our  tiny  missiles  on  the  sleeping  foe,  and  burst  along  with 
them  into  shrill  "inextinguishable"  elfin  laughter  as  we  behold 
him  lying  caught  at  last  in  the  toils  of  their  "almighty  dreadful 
little  might. "     For  my  part,  I  am  glad  that  the  story  of  Kwasind, 
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as  has  been  said  before,  breaks  in  two  in  the  middle.  I  love  the 
old  homely  tale  of  the  youth  of  Kwasind,  the  Strong  Man,  because 
it  is  wonderfully  true  to  its  ancient,  rugged  type;  and  I  love  the 
story  of  his  death  because  in  it,  with  equal  eflFectiveness,  the  poet 
has  shifted  the  emphasis  from  Kwasind,  turning  the  episode  into 
a  fleeting  Midsummer  Noon's  Dream  of  the  dainty  vendetta  of 
malicious  fairy-folk. 

Having  emphasized  then,  up  to  this  point,  either  the  shrink- 
age involved  in  the  process  of  mercerization  or  its  widening  of  lust- 
rous color-range,  I  shall  deal  now  with  three  instances  in  which 
these  several  results  seem  about  equally  impressive  to  the  eye 
accustomed  to  the  loose  texture  and  dull  rich  tones  of  the  primi- 
tive fabric. 

The  first  of  these  instances  is  the  figure  of  Hiawatha  himself 
as  he  glides  through  the  poem,  brave,  gracious,  graceful,  but,  to 
the  last  degree,  unheroic  in  the  epic  sense.  He  has  lost,  that  is, 
a  certain  largeness  of  outline  and  sombre  portentousness  of  at- 
mosphere. What  lies  behind  this  diminished,  charming  figure? 
How  did  his  prototypal  group  of  Epic  heroes  drift  into  being  in 
the  folkmind } 

Two  elements, — the  historical  and  the  mythical, — have  united 
to  produce  for  us  this  delightful,  glittering  figure.  Longfellow's 
Hiawatha  results  from  the  union  of  two  beings,  one  a  famous  Iro- 
quois chief,  the  other,  a  culture-hero,  Menabozho,  with  whom 
Longfellow's  sources  confused  him.  It  is  the  Menabozho-strain 
in  him  which,  obviously,  we  are  at  present  interested. 

In  the  first  place,  Hiawatha-Menabozho  and  his  like  were 
not  born  into  legend  from  any  exquisite  Wenonah,  child  of  Moon- 
maid  Nokomis.  To  find  his  birthplace  we  must,  probably,  think 
ourselves  back  into  the  misty  dawning  experience  of  any  savage 
tribe,  back  within  the  doors  of  some  savage  lodge  where  a  savage 
mother  lies  shrinking  away  from  two  little  dusky  Menabozhos  ly- 
ing beside  her.  In  the  averted  eyes  of  those  around  her  she  reads 
her  fate:  at  worst,  death  for  herself  and  the  children;  at  best,  death 
for  only  one  of  the  twins,  the  extra,  abnormal,  terrifying  child, — 
the  bear-child  or  the  wolf-child  or  the  squirrel-child  or  possibly, 
the  child  of  the  big,  blue  blossom  of  the  banana  tree  which,  flut- 
tering softly  down,  had  impregnated  the  mother  as  she  worked  be- 
neath its  shadow.  One  child  to  one  father — so  the  savages  reason- 
ed. The  safe,  normal  one  of  the  pair, — the  child  of  the  woman's 
mortal  husband, — they  might  possibly  decide  to  keep;  but  the 
other  was  taboo,  anathema,  a  constant  menace  from  the  uncanny. 
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supernatural  ichor  floating  in  its  veins.  Better  the  wrath  at  such 
infanticide  of  some  paternal  banana-blossom  or  bear  than  the  con- 
tinual abiding  in  their  midst  of  his  uncanny  offspring.  In  this 
very  fear-provoking  quality,  however,  lay  the  germ  of  the  super- 
natural baby's  evolution  into  such  figures  as  Menabozho.  Once 
dead,  the  little  slaughtered  banana-blossom  child  became  a  little 
angry  banana-blossom  ghost  who  must  be  propitiated, — nay,  who, 
if  utterly  propitiated,  might  be  a  blessing  not  a  bane  to  the  clan. 
And  gradually,  as  more  intelligent  and  humane  feelings  developed, 
they  began  to  perceive  the  advantage  of  having,  in  their  uncertain 
foe-enveloped  life,  a  superman  among  them;  the  taboo  resting  up- 
on the  boy  became  reverential  rather  than  hostile;  he  gradually 
cast  over  his  mortal  twin  the  mantle  of  his  immortality;  and,  as  it 
was  almost  universally  conceived  that  the  ultimate  parent  of  the 
supernatural  twin  was  the  sky-god  himself,  assuming  the  form" of 
bear  or  squirrel  or  banana-blossom,  or  swan  (in  which  form,  one 
remembers,  thundering  Zeus  descended  to  Leda,  wife  of  Tyndar- 
eus),  the  two  children  gradually  became  known  as  Thunder-child- 
ren,— Boanerges,  Sons  of  Thunder,  among  the  Hebrews;  Dioscuri, 
Sons  of  2teus,  among  the  Greeks;  Banabo  Tilo,  Children  of  the 
Sky,  among  the  Portuguese  East  Africans.  And  thus  it  came 
about  that  the  twin-cult  established  itself  in  most  early  races  and 
that  out  from  obscure  forest  folklore  into  developed  literary  tra- 
dition stepped  such  twin-figures  as  Castor  and  Pollux,  Cain  and 
Abel,  Jacob  and  Esau,  and,  among  the  American  Indians,  many 
a  pair  among  whom  Menanbozho  and  Chopanupok  are  con- 
spicuous. 

Among  all  the  portentous  twins  that  I  know,  none  has  been 
so  completely  mercerized  as  Longfellow's  very  charming  Mena- 
bozho-Hiawatha.  Compare  him  with  other  Heavenly  Twins. 
They  all  retain  in  some  aspect  or  other  of  their  story  some  trace  of 
the  supernatural  atmosphere  surrounding  their  conception  by 
deity.  Cain  and  Abel,  tragic  children  of  the  primitive  soil;  Esau 
and  Jacob,  Bedouin  wanderers  through  trackless  deserts;  Romulus 
and  Remus,  shepherd-founders  of  cities;  and,  among  the  Tupi 
Indians,  Tamendonare  and  Arikute  wandering,  like  Jason  and  his 
companions,  through  clashing  rocks  on  mythic  seas:  around  all 
these  twin-brothers  hang  still  the  mists  of  antiquity  through  which 
they  loom  portentous;  around  the  roots  of  their  legend  we  can  still 
see  clinging  the  rough,  grey  loam  of  the  soil  from  which  they 
sprung.  For  an  instance  of  the  shrinking  of  the  heroic  fibre  of 
Hiawatha  compared  to  that  of  other  Heavenly  Twins,  compare 
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the  incident  of  his  mourning  for  Chibiabos,  his  mortal  twin,  with 
that,  in  Greek  tradition,  of  the  divine  Pollux  for  his  mortal  bro- 
ther Castor.  We  get  a  vivid  sense  of  the  cataclysmic  grief  crash- 
ing through  the  soul  of  Pollux  as  he  bends  beside  his  fallen  twin 
and,  groaning,  cries  aloud  for  death,  while  TThunder,  his  father, 
embodied  in  Zeus,  descends  to  earth  to  comfort  him.  Hiawatha 
remains  merely  a  pathetic  human  sufferer,  reading,  with  the  sacred 
egotism  of  grief,  the  reflection  of  his  sorrow  into  the  natural  sounds 
around  him, — the  wailing  of  the  whippcorwill,  the  howling  of  the 
wolf,  the  sighing  of  the  pine  trees, — indeed,  into  Thunder  himself, 
which  says  "Baimwawa,"  somewhat  ineffectively,  from  a  dis- 
tance. 

This  shrinkage  of  heroic  fibre  is  evident  in  Longfellow's  whole 
treatment  of  Hiawatha.  In  an  old  mediaeval. stjry,  the  infant 
Jesus  is  spoken  of  as  lying  "burnished  bright"  between  the  ox  and 
the  ass  in  the  manger.  Hiawatha,  too,  is  the  daintiest  and  most 
brightly  burnished  baby  possible  as  he  lies  there  in  his  linden  cradle 
bedded  soft  in  moss  and  rushes,  with  "little  floating,  white-fire 
insects,  little  dancing,  white-fire  creatures, " — circling  around  him 
in  the  shadows  of  the  black  pinetrees, — as  different  as  possible,  in 
fact,  from  what  a  here-baby  should  be:  from  the  grim  little  Hera- 
cles, for  instance,  sitting  up  and  strangling  serpents;  or  the  hour- 
old  Russian  enfant  terrible,  Volhga  Vseslaevievetch,  thundrously 
insisting  on  being  swaddled  in  steel  armor.  This  exquisite  qual- 
ity persists  throughout  Longfellow's  whole  treatment  of  him. 
I  saw  a  charming  picture  once  of  a  gold- tawny,  naked  Indian  boy 
beside  a  pool  in  the  forest,  bow  and  arrows  in  hand,  feathers  in 
hair,  naively  absorbed  in  his  new  moccasins.  Hiawatha,  as  a 
child,  is  always  that  small,  highly  polished  young  figure  in  action 
along  forest  paths, — no  shaggy  little  wood-reared  Tristram,  he, 
with  matted  hair  and  rough  skin  garments;  and  his  moccasins  are 
always  new.  When  he  is  grown  up,  despite  his  alleged  strenuous 
exertions,  you  retain  always  an  image  of  him  as  a  gilded,  or,  rather 
charmingly-bronzed  youth  of  a  savage,  dressed  continually  in 
spotless  costumes.  In  vain  Longfellow  shows  us  our  hero,  during 
the  battle  with  Megessogwan,  "leaning  on  his  bow  of  ashtree, 
wounded,  weary  and  desponding,  with  his  mighty  warclub  bro- 
ken, with  his  mittens  torn  and  tattered."  The  picture  does  not 
stay.  I  lay  down  the  book  and  instantly  he  slips  into  the  immac- 
ulate costume  of  the  Dakotah  chief  in  the  Peabody  Museum — a 
beautiful  shirt  of  dull  green  skin,  its  sleeves  adorned  with  stripes 
of  white,  blue,  garnet,  and  purple  beading,  and  floating  fringes 
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of  well-shampooed  auburn  hair;  trousers  of  skin  stained  azure 
and  carmine;  and  stylish  shoes  covered  with  red  and  sulphur- 
colored  beads.  Not  that  Hiawatha  is  not  sometimes  impressive 
in  conflict.  In  proper  shadow  and  perspective,  the  Peabody 
waitiors  are  very  impressive  indeed.  I  found  myself  alone  with 
them  one  still,  rainy  twilight,  and  was  quite  glad  to  escape 
through  the  doorway  into  the  more  soothing  atmosphere  of 
Aztec  tombs  and  altars  and  totem  poles.  And  Longfellow  knows 
how  to  manage  shadow  and  perspective.  So  it  is  that  the 
immaculate  Hiawatha  fighting  with  his  father  among  the 
mountains,  is  both  moving  and  efl'ective.  And  it  is  to  Long- 
fellow^s  credit  that,  as  a  rule,  his  hero,  in  spite  of  his  too-sophisti- 
cated quality,  never  poses  and  seldom  seems  a  lay-figure.  He  is 
simply  too  little  torn  by  the  brambles  and  briars,  too  little  drench- 
ed by  cold  and  heat,  too  little  tarnished  in  his  bronzy  lustre  by  the 
rains  and  snows  and  storms.  All  heroic  suggestion  of  kinship  to 
the  Thunder-god  has  vanished  more  entirely  from  this  trim,  im- 
maculate figure  than  from  any  other  of  the  twin-brethren. 

This  same  combination  of  shrunken  fiber  and  heightened 
colorfulness  can  be  found  in  the  Great  Sturgeon  who,  being  an 
aquatic  warrior  of  mythical  origin  and  lustrous  appearance,  forms 
a  delightful  animal-analog  to  Hiawatha.  The  protoype  of  this 
charming  sea-creature  is  a  mighty  monster  that  swam  into  myth, 
and  ultimately  into  our  poem,  out  of  the  serious,  weltering  fancy 
of  the  folk-mind  as  it  brooded  on  the  mighty  phenomenon  of  the 
vanishing  of  light  into  darkness,  whether  the  apparent  daily 
drowning  of  the  sun  in  the  western  ocean  or  its  sudden  eclipse  in 
full  career  across  the  sky.  Among  peoples  scattered  over  all  the 
earth  this  obscuring  blackness  has  been  imaged  as  a  huge  dragon 
swallowing  sun  and  moon,  which  fearless  heroes  have  ultimately 
recovered.  Later  legend  has  rationalized  these  clashing  jaws  into 
clashing  rocks  through  which  Jason  and  his  heroes  sailed  into  the 
Otherworld  ocean  to  bring  hence  the  Golden  Fleece  (obvious  solar 
symbol);  or  they  change,  these  jaws,  into  the  sides  of  a  cave  in 
a  copper  mountain  into  which  Wainamoinen  and  Illmarinen,  the 
Finnish  argonauts,  pass  in  search  of  the  brilliant  many-colored 
sampo,  fertility-grinder  for  the  valley  of  Pohyola.  Besides  hav- 
ing its  jaws  turned  into  clashing  rocks  or  cavern-sides  or  split  trees, 
the  swallowing  dragon  is  often  metamorphosed  completely  into  a 
picturesque  variety  of  creatures, — horned  serpents,  whales,  pikes, 
or  sturgeons.  These  creatures,  as  a  rule  have  a  distinctly  mon- 
strous, uncanny  quality,  like  the  supernatural  nickers  that  fill  the 
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oceans  of  Beowulf  and  Tasso  rousing  storms  and  retiring  in  angry, 
swollen  rage  when  foiled  by  human  craft  or  prowess. 

In  his  adventure  with  the  Great  Sturgeon,  the  hero  repre- 
sents originally,  almost  without  question,  this  class  of  sun-seeking 
heroes.  But  in  the  Hiawathf*  account,  though  his  adventure  re- 
sembles those  of  the  other  Ti.under-boys,  there  is  yet  no  sign  left 
of  the  original  object  of  the  adventure,  no  faintest  trace  of  the  por- 
tentous horror  of  the  sunless  universe,  in  which,  beside  fireless 
hearths,  the  folk  crouch  terror-stricken.  Nor  is  there  left  in  his 
story  the  sweep  and  colorfulness  of  sky  and  sea  that  mark  the  Fin- 
nish and  Greek  legends.  Hiawatha  starts  out  in  his  canoe  on  a 
warm,  sunny  morning  to  get  sturgeon-oil,  with  a  squirrel  cocking 
his  tail  in  the  bows  of  his  canoe  and  the  water  ruffling  gently  be- 
neath him.  It  is  the  sturgeon,  however,  who  is  most  completely 
changed  and  who,  in  spite  of  his  shrinkage  of  heroic  fiber,  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  animals  in  the  world, — ^far  more  a  character 
than  the  corresponding  figure  of  the  pike  in  Kalevala,  Our  sym- 
pathies, as  against  Hiawatha,  are  with  him  entirely.  In  the  first 
place,  he  is  very  attractive  physically  (an  animal-reflection,  as 
has  been  said,  of  Hiawatha's  glossiness),  as  he  gleams  up  to  the 
surface  from  his  resting-place  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  "sweep- 
ng  the  sandfloor"  negligently  with  his  tail. 

There  he  lay  in  all  his  armor, 

On  each  side  a  shield  to  euard  him. 

Plates  of  bone  upon  his  forehead, 

Down  his  sides  and  back  and  shoulders, 

Plates  of  bone  with  spine  projecting. 

Painted  was  he  with  his  war  paints, 

Stripes  of  yellow,  red  and  azure, 

Spots  of  brown,  and  spots  of  sable. 

And  he  lay  there  on  the  bottom, 

Fanning  with  his  fins  of  purple.  y 

But  though  a  warrior,  he  is  distinctly  a  warrior-at-ease.  There 
is  a  superb  air  of  large,  easy  indiflFerence  about  Nahma,  quite  in 
keeping  with  his  mythical  origin.  Hiawatha's  bait  and  voice  stir 
in  him  only  bored  weariness.  "Take  my  bait,  oh  Sturgeon,  Nah- 
ma, "   challenges   Hiawatha, 

"Come  up  from  below  the  water. 
Let  us  see  who  is  the  stronger. 
Take  my  bait,  oh  King  of  Fishes." 
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But  Nahma  lying  there  quietly,  fanning  his  fins  slowly  in  the 
water,  casts  a  bored  eye  upward,  negligently 

Listening  to  his  call  and  clamor, 
His  unnecessary  tumult. 

At  last,  faintly  annoyed,  he  orders  the  pike  to 

"Take  the  bait  of  this   rude  fellow. 
Break  the  line  of  Hiawatha." 

And  then,  we  may  presume,  settles  comfortably  again  to  his  bask- 
ing on  the  sandy,  white  bottom  where  the  sun  reaches  him  faintly 
through  tremulous,  iridescent  water.  It  is  only  when  the  pike, 
and  the  sunfish  after  him,  have  been  rejected  in  disdain  by  Hiawa- 
tha that  the  great  Mishenahma  gets  really  angry  and  acts  with 
the  swiftness  and  decision  worthy  his  descent  from  his  sun-swallow- 
ing prototype,  the  dragon.     For,  then,  he. 

Gashing  all^  his  plates  of  armor. 
Gleaming  bright  with  all  his  war-paint. 
Flashing  leaped  into  the  sunshine, 
Opened  his  great  jaws  and  swallowed 
Both  canoe  and  Hiawatha. 

In  short,  we  see  Hiawatha  following  other  Thunder-boys  through 
the  black  portals  of  the  Underworld  metamorphosed,  in  this  case, 
into  the  jaws  of  a  large  sturgeon  of  a  somewhat  wearied  worldli- 
ness,  much  charm  and,  except  when  driven  to  extremity,  of  un- 
exceptionable manners, — a  highly  sophisticated  descendant,  in- 
deed, of  the  mythical  prototypal  monster. 

This  shrinking  and  glossing  of  fibre  woven  from  an  old  strand 
of  folklore  is  seen,  also,  in  the  bright,  charming  figure  of  Mon- 
damin,   the  corn-spirit. 

With  his  soft  and  shining  tresses, 
With  his  garments  green  and  yellow, 
With  his  long  and  glossy  plumage, 

whose  rich,  golden  gift  Hiawatha  wins  for  his  people  after  three 
sunset-struggles  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  How  far  back  in- 
to the  past  must  we  go  to  find  the  archaic  form  of  this  Mondamin, 
a  being  in  human  shape  killed  and  reverently  buried,  that,  impreg- 
nated with  his  essence,  the  vitalized  soil  may  yield  her  full  har- 
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vest  of  the  staple  tribal  grain  ?  From  what  wistful,  groping  sanc- 
tity of  the  primitive  soul  was  such  a  figure  born?  He  was  bom, 
ultimately,  from  what  that  gracious  inability  of  the  savage,  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  to  distinguish  between  himself  and  any 
other  object  in  nature  except  by  the  accident  of  outward  form. 
Thus  it  is,  Kruyt  tells  us,  that  the  East  Indian,  "conceives  the 
rice  to  be  not  merely  animated  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  to  be 
possessed  of  a  soul  stuff  which  in  strength  and  dignity  ranks  with 
that  of  man.'^  It  is  an  exquisite  and  delicate  spirit,  this  rice  soul 
brooding  in  the  heart  of  the  blowing  crop.  When  at  harvest 
time  the  reapers,  revering  it,  throw  their  scythes  apprehensively, 
of  necessity,  in  among  the  ripened  stalks,  it  flees  before  them  from 
point  to  point  in  its  swaying,  plume-crowned  citadel  till  at  length 
it  is  trapped  within  the  last  broad  swath  of  the  shining  blade. 
And  it  is,  possibly,  the  scene  of  this  trapping  of  the  spirit  that  we 
must  picture  to  ourselves  if  we  would  understand  the  evolution  of 
such  a  figure  as  Mondamin.  We  should  think  ourselves  back,  it 
is  probable,  to  some  typical  sacrificial  scene,  such,  for  instance,  as 
an  ancient  harvest-field  when  the  sun  is  shining  level  from  the  wes- 
tern hills  across  a  stretch  of  stubble  flanked  still  by  a  few  stalks  of 
uncut  corn.  All  day  men  have  wielded  their  crude  sickles  chas- 
ing from  patch  to  patch  the  startled  corn-soul  to  his  last  retreat 
in  that  square  of  waving  grain.  When  that  falls,  he  will,  per- 
force, emerge,  slipping  probably,  for  last  desperate  refuge,  into  the 
form  of  some  hare  or  quail,  or  field-mouse  or  other  crojv-haunting 
creature  driven  at  last  into  the  open.  And  he  must  not  escape, — 
above  all  he  must  not  escape, — to  carry  to  other  fields  his  price- 
less gift.  The  air  grows  tense  around  them  as  their  sickles  sweep 
nearer  and  nearer  the  last,  rich  column  of  shadowed  gold.  It  falls 
rustling  and  quivering  with  the  stress  of  the  fugitive  life  within. 
No  fox  or  quail  emerges;  but  passing  close  beside  them,  staff  in 
hand,  pack  on  back,  a  swarthy  stranger  moves  swiftly  by.  To  the 
savage  mind,  the  logic  of  the  situation  is  unmistakable.  With  a 
cry  they  fall  upon  him,  and  after  a  sharp  struggle  bring  him  to  the 
ground.  And  as  the  twilight  deepens  among  the  mountains  they 
bury  reverently,  pitifully,  in  their  own  fields,  the  blessed  corn-spir- 
it thus  hounded  into  human  flesh,  that  he  may  rise  to  mystical  life 
again,  the  following  year,  in  the  heart  of  their  burgeoning,  blow- 
ing wheat. 

A  moment's  contemplation  in  this  dark  twilight  tragedy  with 
its  struggle  and  outcry  and  deathly  silence;  with  the  battered  figure 
lying  still  at  last  beneath  deepening  shadows;  with  the  archaic 
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burial  preceded  by  sacramental  eating  of  the  body  of  the  victim, 
will  serve  to  emphasize  the  distance  the  corn-spirit  has  travelled 
down  the  ages  before  he  clothes  himself  in  the  gay,  floating  gar- 
ments of  Mondamin.     In  the  first  place,  he  has  ceased  to  be  an 
animistic  nature  daemon,  having  definitely  emerged,  like  Dionysus, 
into  the  position  of  presiding  deity,  rather  than  indwelling  spirit, 
of  the  harvest.     But  the  emerged  corn-spirit  Dionysus  and  the 
emerged  corn-spirit  Mondamin  are,  in  the  atmosphere  surround- 
ing their  death,  as  different  as  midnight  from  morning.     Such 
sombre  horror  as  brooded  over  the  slaughter  in  the  old  harvest 
field  still  haunts  the  legend  of  Dionysus,  torn  to  pieces  among  the 
wild  Thracian  mountains  by  his  followers, — legends  probably  re- 
flecting the  actual  ritualistic  slaughter,  by  his  worshippers,  of  the 
god  in  the  form  of  a  bull  or  as  symbolized  by  some  human  victim, 
that  his  flesh  might  fertilize  the  soil.    This  atmosphere  of  sombre 
horror  Mondamin  has  completely  lost.     Down  he  comes  from 
some  Indian  Olympus,  brisk,  alert,  far  more  like  a  trim,  gold-san- 
dalled Hermes,  bearing  his  gift  from  the  gods  than  an  elusive  nature 
daemon  from  whom  it  must  be  wrested.    Glimmering  in  green  and 
gold  he  stands  before  Hiawatha  at  last,  smiling,  alert,  didactic,  the 
most  silken  and  suave  young  wrestler  that  ever  said  ^^Moriturus 
ie  saluio.**    The  struggling,  groaning  figure  in  the  old  harvest 
fields  or  among  the  wild  Thracian  mountains  seems  a  grotesque 
nightmare  of  him.     His  saluto  addressed  to  his  antagonist  is  a 
moral  admonition,  praising  Hiawatha's  devotion  to  his  tribe  and 
urging  him  on  to  the  conflict; — ^little  trace  left,  here,  of  descent 
from  that  old  corn  nature-dvmon  conscious  only  of  his  burgeon- 
ing rapture,  unaware  of  his  duty  to  man,  fearful  of  him,  fleeing 
him!     Indeed,  you  get  no  sense  at  all  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
encounter  that  follows  between  Mondamin  and  Hiawatha.    The 
former  seems  rather  the  sublimation  of  skilled  fencing-master, 
encouraging  a  promising  pupil  by  offering  him  more  or  less  facti- 
tious victory.     At  his  touch  Hiawatha 

felt  new  courage 

Throbbing   in    his   brain   and   bo^m, 
Felt  new  life  and  hope  and  vigor 
Run  through  every  nerve  and  fibre. 

As  for  any  suggestion  of  the  solemn  ritualistic  burial,  with  its 
gathering  of  the  clan,  the  sacramental  eating  of  the  flesh,  its  bury- 
ing of  the  mangled  body  mid  tender  tears  and  wailings,  there  is 
not  left  the  faintest  trace  of  it.     Mondamin,  after  the  second 
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struggle,  gives  explicit  directions  for  his  interment,  and  then  in 
the  most  practical  fashion  possible  goes  about  the  business  of  be- 
ing conquered.     He  lies  finally, 

with  hair  dishevelled, 

Plumage  torn  and  garments  tattered, 

and  Hiawatha,  scrupulously  following  directions. 

Laid  him  in  the  earth  and  made  it 
Soft  and  loose  and  light  above  him. 

But  if  Longfellow  in  his  description  of  the  struggle,  death  and 
burial  of  the  corn-spirit  has  made  him  too  exquisite  and  sophisti- 
cated a  figure,  no  fault  can  be  found  with  his  handling  of  Mon- 
damin's  resurrection.  Wholly  true  and  lovely  are  the  lines 
dealing  with  Hiawatha's  loving  care  of  the  grave  of  his  fallen 
antagonist: 

Day  by  day  did  Hiawatha 

Go  to  wait  and  watch  beside  it. 

Keep  the  dark  mould  soft  about  it. 

Keep  it  clean  from  weeds  and  insects, 

Till  at  length  a  small  green  feather 

From  the  earth  shot  slowly  upward. 

The  description  of  the  maize  standing  in  all  its  beauty 

With  its  shining  robes  about  it 
And  its  long  soft  yellow  tresses, 

of  Hiawatha's  rapturous  cry 

•     •     •     •     ,     It  is  Mondamin, 
Yes,  the  friend  of  Man,  Mondamin; 

of  his  calling  of  Nokomis  and  lagoo  to  share  his  joy,  is  all  a  true 
and  beautiful  reflection  of  the  joy  of  the  clan  at  the  annual  rebirth 
of  their  deity. 

I  passed  lightly  over,  at  the  beginning  of  this  essay,  the  fact 
that  the  shrinking  of  fibre  which  I  have  illustrated  as  one  of  the 
effects  of  mercerization  resulted  in  its  actual  strengthening;  and 
that  therefore  the  applying  of  the  term  to  Longfellow's  work,  as 
well  as  to  the  work  of  most  modem  poets  working  with  ancient 
material,  carried  with  it  no  necessarily  invidious  implication. 
Longfellow  did  what  most  conscious  artists  do  when  they  catch 
within  their  hands  some  film  of  floating  tradition.  We  all  know 
the  early  adventures  of  a  folktale  blown  like  thistledown  whither 
the  wind  listeth  from  hut  to  hut  from  tribal  fire  to  tribal  fire  of  a 
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primitive    clan.    Altered,    enhanced,    glorified, — twisted,    torn, 
warped, — buriesqued  and  finally  degraded, — in  one  of  these  stages 
it  makes  its  way  out  from  its  primitive  forests  into  the  hands  of  the 
scholar  and  the  artist.     And  the  scholar,  applying  to  it  his  own 
special  analytical  processes,  traces  it  back  to  its  primitive  form  and 
lets  it  rest  there,  of  interest  mainly  to  the  learned  clan.    The  poet 
on  the  contrary,  if  it  interests  him,  lets  it  pass  slowly  through  the 
subtly- tempered  transfusion  of  his  individual  genius;  and  lo! 
the  loosely-drawn  fibres  shrink  together  into  firmer  texture;  the 
primitive  earth-color  takes  on  the  opalescent  lustres  of  his  personal 
idiocyncrasy.     In  short,  conscious  art  has  seized  and  fixed  in  dur- 
able, if  less  vaguely  Titanic,  outline,  for  the  permanent  possession 
of  the  people,  a  tradition  that,  left  to  popular  oral  transmission, 
might  have  lapsed  at  last,  in  the  telling,  into  merest  singsong 
doggerel.     In  dealing  with  the  legend  of  Hiawatha,  then,  Long- 
fellow has  rendered  permanently  current  among  his  countrymen, 
a  legend  which  might  otherwise  have  perished  through  distortion 
among  the  Indians  themselves;  or  among  white  men,  have  been 
known  only  through  occasional  fleeting  local  pageantry,  and  the 
rare,  bald  pages  of  Schoolcraft  and  his  collaborators.     All  those 
who  prize  memorials  of  a  deeply-wronged  and  dying  race  will  be 
grateful  to  the  author  of  Hiawatha  for  the  scholarly  instinct,  the 
loving  zeal  and  the  sensitive  esthetic  temperament  which  has 
preserved  for  us  along  its  main  lines  one  of  our  most  moving 
aboriginal  legends. 

BIBLI(X5RAPHICAL  NOTE 

The  facts  concerning  primitive  life  and  thought  contained 
in  this  essay  are  gathered,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  following 
works: — 

Burr,  Alexander  Hartley — The  Mythology  of  All  Races. 

Frazer,  J.  G. — The  Golden  Bough:  A  study  of  Comparative 
Religion. 

Harris,  Rendell — Boanerges. 

Harrison,  Jane — Themis. 

Rydberg,  Viktor — Teutonic  Mythology. 

The  many  quotations  from  The  Kalevala  are  taken  from  the 
translation  of  The  Kalevala  by  W.  F.  Kirby;  the  others  from  Odys- 
sey^  Heimskringla^  Danish  History  of  Saxo  GrammabicuSj  Beowulf 
are  translated  by  S.  Butcher  and  A.  Lang,  Samuel  Laing,  Oliver 
Eltcn,  and  Frances  Gummere,  respectively. 
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COLIN  CLEMENTS 

By  Margaret  Wright 

THE  poet  in  Colin  Campbell  Clements  first  manifested  it- 
self externally  in  1917  while  he  was  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Washington.  His  example  promptly 
released  and  focused  all  similar  tendencies  in  the 
school,and  about  him,  as  head  and  centre  there  gather- 
ed the  writer  group  of  the  university.  The  courage 
of  confessing  to  writing  poetry,  at  his  age,  twenty-four,  and  in  his 
surroundings,  must  be  conceded;  but,  as  one  of  his  group  explain- 
ed it:  "The  curse  was  taken  off  because  Clemmy  is  such  a  he-man, 
and  never  talks  about  his  soul;  is  too  healthy  to  know  he  has  one. " 
A  healthy  poet!  It  strikes  strangely  on  the  ear  and  mind,  so 
firmly  has  the  "sad-eyed  singer*^  idea  entrenched  itself  in  the  hu- 
man consciousness;  and  if  one  accepts  the  "healthy,"  one  must 
be  prepared  for  the  further  shock  of  finding  him  happy.  This 
alone  would  give  him  a  unique  place  in  literature. 

It  was  during  this  year,  1917,  that,  leading  those  famous 
cross  countries  "hikes"  with  his  Academe  at  his  heels,  he  discov- 
ered, established  and  christened  The  Mermaid's  Tavern  of  the 
West, "My  West, "he  calls  it,  and  manages  so  to  stress  the  words 
that  it  appears  to  his  hearers  haloed  in  more  than  mortal  light. 
For  Colin  Clements  is  an  actor  with  the  same  inevitable  natural- 
ness that  he  is  poet,  and  words  being  both  the  tools  and  material 
with  which  he  builds  his  visions,  he  not  only  respects  them  like  an 
honest  workman,  I  ut  loves  them  as  a  mother  whose  voice  caresses 
the  child  she  names,  and  he  recognizes  his  own  high  calling  in  re- 
gard to  them — that  they  be  made  flesh. 

On  graduation  from  the  University  of  Washington,  the  actor 
uppermost  in  him  for  the  time  being  led  him  east  to  the  Carnegie 
School  of  Technology  where  he  learned  all  that  can  be  taught 
about  acting.  Here  he  set  himself  to  observe  the  "eflFete  East." 
Life  in  the  West  had  been  strenuous,  an  all-over,  cosmic  affair, 
antagonistic  to  all  self-conscious  contemplation;  at  one  with  one's 
surroundings,  one  moved  with  them,  an  unquestioning  part  of 
them.     When  one  was  not  at  school,  one  was  at  work,  usually  on 
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a  farm,  one  of  those  thousand  mile  farms  such  as  exist  only  in  the 
West,  whose  far  horizons  foster  farsightedness — the  material  far- 
sightedness which  is  the  physical  symbol  of  its  spiritual  prototype 
which  we  call  the  genius  of  the  poet. 

In  the  East  it  was  different.  Outside  study  one  had  to  con- 
trive outlets  for  superfluous  energy.  One  analyzed  one's  self,  took 
one's  own  pulse, anddecidedwhatfacultyshouldbeexercised today. 
The  cosmic  aspect  of  life  was  submerged  temporarily.  Colin 
Clements  confesses  that  he  "did  it  all,"  but  that  this  was,  per- 
haps, the  least  happy  experience  of  his  life,  although  he  found 
much  that  was  lovely,  and  learned  to  look  past  much  that  was 
not.  Later,  writing  from  the  still  farther  East,  one  learns  that  he 
no  longer  looks  past  things:  that  "It  is  only  necessary  to  look  at 
them  steadily  until  one  sees  through  them  to  the  perfect  thing  be- 
hind them,  of  which  they  are  but  the  distorted  shadows — half-ex- 
pressions which  have  strayed  from  their  original  patterns.  The 
pattern  being  the  eternal,  unchangeable  thing,  the  expression,  no 
matter  how  deformed,  is  bound  to  conform,  come  right  at  last, 
because  of  the  living  urge  behind  it."  Here,  perhaps,  we  have 
the  key  to  the  paradox:  has  our  poet  contemplated  himself  as 
healthy  and  happy  until,  lo,  it  is  so.? 

From  the  Carnegie  School,  the  next  step  was  to  join  Stuart 
Walker  and  the  Portmanteau  Theatre  as  play-reader,  stage  man- 
ager and  actor.  This  is  the  experience  he  refers  to  as  "Dunsany 
Land. "  Then,  when  America  entered  the  war,  both  actor  and  poet 
gave  place  to  the  soldier.  Lieutenant  Clements — pen  and  sword. 

On  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  Lieutenant  Clements  respond- 
ed to  the  call  for  relief  volunteers  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  the  Armen- 
ians, because,  he  explained,  someone  had  told  him  that  there  were, 
I  don't  know  how  many  Armenian  children  who  had  never  been 
seen  to  smile.  As  an  acid  test  of  one's  ability  to  remain  either 
healthy  or  happy,  Armenia  would  seem  to  qualify.  And  yet, 
writing  from  Urifa,  just  before  the  siege  he  says:  "You  should  see 
me  Isadora  Duncaning  over  the  hills  with  my  comet's  tail  of  nine 
hundred  blue  ghumbozed  children  flying  after  me — yes,  laughing, 
and  singing  too,  thank  God." 

The  reports  from  the  Near  East  Commission  set  forth  with 
much  praise  Mr.  Clements'  genius  for  reducing  chaos  to  order,  his 
initiative  in  establishing  food  stations  and  soup  deliveries,  and 
his  organizing  power  in  re-establishing  native  industries, — ^all  of 
which  further  complicates  preconceived  ideas  of  poethood  by  the 
implication  that  a  poet  may  also  be  practical;  while  his  record  at 
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Urfa  as  head  of  that  Orphanage  of  nine  hundred  children,  where 
he  not  only  taught  them,  but  with  their  help,  built  the  school  fur- 
niture and  equipment,  bespeaks  ingenuity  added  to  inspiration. 
And  all  through  perhaps  as  harrowing  a  year  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot 
of  a  poet  he  continues  to  sing.  Even  in  crucified  Armenia  he 
could  look  at  life  until  he  saw  through  it  and  found  it  good — and 
has  so  reported  it.  In  spite  of  the  horrors  continually  beneath 
his  eyes  and  feet,  the  mystery  and  the  magic  of  the  East  have  been 
sun  and  rain  to  his  writing,  and  in  the  poems  and  plays,  the  rich 
fruitage  of  this  amazing  year,  one  feels  with  what  superb  abandon- 
ment he  must  have  flung  himself  into  the  Eastern  life,  to  have 
so  assimilated  its  color  and  its  cadence,  its  mysterious  beauty 
whose  essence  is  the  poignant  memory  of  pain.  There  are  mo- 
ments as  one  reads  when  it  seems  as  if  Colin  Clements  must  have 
kissed  the  sphinx  on  the  lips  when  lying  out  there  in  the  desert  as 
he  confesses  he  loved  to  do,  and  that  in  return  she  opened  to  him 
the  strange,  secret  heart  of  the  East  withheld  so  long  from  us  who 
have  wandered  away  into  the  West  and  ungratefully  forgotten  the 
Ancient  Mother — the  source  from  which  we  have  received  all  we 
have  that  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  religion  or  art  or  culture. 

Modem  philosophy  holds  out  the  hope  that,  when  we  have 
completed  this  present  painful  era  of  self-conscious  contemplation 
of  ourselves  as  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  universe,  we  shall 
again  achieve  unity  taking  with  us  the  knowledge  we  have  gained, 
and  recovering  the  knowledge  we  have  lost,  the  sea  giving  up  her 
dead,  the  East  the  secret  of  our  beginnings.  It  will  be,  of  course, 
from  among  the  poets  keeping  watch  in  the  high  places  that  we 
will  receive  the  first  intimations  pf  the  dawn;  is  it  too  fanciful  to 
permit  one's  self  to  feel  in  the  poems  of  Colin  Clements  the  pro- 
mise of  the  muezzin's  cry,  announcing,  through  the  happy  poet 
who  came  out  of  the  West  to  make  children  laugh,  that  the  night 
of  the  separate  self  is  past,  and  not  only  are  the  East  and  the 
West  met,  but,  to  eyes  which  see  truly,  through  the  shadow 
to  the  substance  behind,  they  are  One — ^as  all  is  One:  and 
that  it  has  been  given  to  America  to  raise  up  the  interpreter,  who, 
by  his  words  made  flesh,  shall  show  us,  weary  of  maintaining  sep- 
arateness,  back  to  a  wall-less  Eden  where  we  too  shall  be  healthy 
and  happy,  and  see  as  he  sees,  that  life  is  good? 
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A  MODERN  HARLEQUINADE* 

IN  THREE  PLAYS 

Dedicated  to  E.  T.  P. 

By  Colin  Campbell  Clements 

HARLEQUIN 

An  Inn  Keeper 
The  Village  Mayor 
A  Little  Girl 

The  rise  of  the  curtain  discloses  the  garden  of  a  small  village 
inn.  Not  far  from  the  inn  doorstep  is  a  painted  table  and  several^ 
not  too  comfortable  chairs.  It  is  a  summer  day^  the  sky  is  big  and 
blue  and  full  of  singing  things. 

A  very  fat  and  very  red  innkeeper  is  spreading  a  cloth  in  anti- 
cipation of  guests — it^s  a  way  with  innkeepers.  Harlequin 
appears  at  the  gate.  He  is  like  some  wild  things  yet  strangely  tender. 
He  stopSy  looks  about  curiously  then  comes  slowly  forward.  Over 
his  back  is  thrown  a  knapsack^  such  as  painters  use^  and  in  his  hand 
he  carries  a  flute. 

Innkeeper. — ^Ah,  good  morning  to  you. 

Harlequin. — And  to  you.     May  I  stop  here  a  bit? 

Innkeeper. — You  are  welcome. 

{He  places  a  chair y  but  Harlequin,  folding  his  legs  under  Attn, 
sinks  to  the  ground.) 

Harlequin, — Ha !  It  is  a  long  time  since  last  I  sat  in  a  chair 
....  I  like  to  feel  the  earth  close  to  me  .  .  .  and  feel 
myself — close  to  the  earth. 

{He  hugs  his  kneeSy  and  sways  back  and  forth.) 

You  see  I  make  my  own  chair    ...     a  rocking  one. 

*A11  righu  retenred.     For  production  righu  address: 
The  Dramatisu'  Play  Agency,  148a  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 
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{Looking  at  the  Innkeeper  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye.) 

Have  you  ever  tried  it? 

Innkeeper  {Perplexed). — ^You  are  a  strange  young  man. 

Harlequin. — Strange?  Ho!  All  young  men  are  strange 
.     .     .     to  old  ones. 

Innkeeper. — ^You  are  new  to  our  village. 

Harlequin. — Your  village  is  new  to  me. 

Innkeeper. — ^And  what  may  your  business  be? 

Harlequin. — ^Well,  I  might  be  a  candlestick  maker  ready  to 
mould  the  whole  world  and  everybody  in  it  into  one  shape  .  . 
.  .  or  I  might  be  a  baker  ready  to  turn  the  whole  world  into 
flour  and  water     .     .     .     but,  of  a  truth,  I  am  a  singer. 

Innkeeper. — ^A  singer! 

Harlequin. — A  simple  singer  of  sad  songs,  and  a  mad  singer 
of  merry  ones.     {He  half  chants.) 

I  sing  my  songs, 

I  right  all  wrongs     .     .     . 

Drive  sorrow  far  away,  away! 

Innkeeper. — But  have  you  no  regular  trade? 

Harlequin. — Trade?  Well  ...  I  mend  trouble  and 
broken  hearts;  you  might  call  me  a  tinker.  I  sometimes  patch 
old  lives  and  mend  old  ways — ^you  might  call  me  a  tailor.  But 
most  of  all  I  like  to  be  called  a  manufacturer,  because  I  make 
songs  of  all  I  see  and  hear. 

Innkeeper. — Fm  afraid  I  don't  understand  you. 

Harlequin. — But  you  will  understand  my  songs  .  .  . 
they  come  from  my  heart. 

Innkeeper. — ^You  seem  happy. 

Harlequin. — I  am  happy  when  other  people  are  happy.  I 
have  an  eye  for  beauty  ...  I  have  youth  ...  I  am  a 
follower  of  the  god  Pan.  {He  rolls  over  on  his  stomach  and  kicks 
his  heels  together.)     Why  shouldn't  I  be  happy? 

Innkeeper. — Pan  ?    Never  heard  of  that  God ! 

Harlequin. — ^Have  you  never  been  young  ?  Some  time  go 
into  the  woods  alone,  all  alone,  there  Pan  will  whisper  to  you  and 
dance  in  your  heart. 

Innkeeper. — I  don't  like  the  woods. 

Harlequin. — ^Don't  like  the  woods!  No  .  .  .  No,  you 
will  never  hear  Pan.  You  would  swear  his  voice  was  only  the 
wind  in  the  trees. 

Innkeeper  {He  sits  doum  in  the  chair  he  had  made  ready  for 
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Harlequin  and  calmly  folds  his  hands  over  his  stomach). — Is  this 
Pan  some  new  god?    New  gods  are  quite  common  these  days. 

Harlequin. — He  is  as  old  as  the  world  is  old  .  .  .  the 
first  wood  was  his  home  .  .  .  the  first  flower  his  cradle.  It 
was  Pan  who  taught  the  birds  to  sing  and  the — 

Innkeeper. — And  you  are  his  follower? 

Harlequin. — One  of  them. 

Innkeeper. — Oh,  I  see  .  .  .  you  are  a  minister  (He 
scratches  his  head  deliberately.)  You  have  a  message  .  .  . 
you  have  come  to  tell  us  we  are  bad,  and  that  our  lives  are  corrupt. 
There^s  money  in  it  if  you  can  do  it  well. 

Harlequin. — I  tell  you  I  sing  songs! 

Innkeeper. — ^There's  something  in  them,  I  hope.  Perhaps 
your  bring  news  in  your  songs  .  .  .  they're  not  as  popular 
as  the  other  sort,  but  still,  if  it  is  news  of — 

Harlequin. — News!     It  is  fine  sunny  day  in  May,  and  as  I 
came  along  the  road  I  heard  a  cuckoo  singing  in  the  woods     .     . 
.     singing     .     .     .     singing!    And  in  the  marsh  I  saw  lilies 
all  abloom.     Winter  past     .     .     .     summer  at  last!     {He  walks 
over  to  the  gate  and  looking  up  the  road  half  sings  to  himself:) 
Oh,   summer   is   a-coming   in. 
Loudly  sing  cuckoo! 
Groweth  seed 
And  bloweth  mead. 
And    springeth    wood    anew! 
Sing  Cuckoo! 

The  birds  are  singing.     That  is  news. 

Innkeeper. — Is  there  no  new  gossip?  A  bit  of  scandal? 
Has  no  man  run  off  with  another's  gold  or  his  wife  or  his  goods? 
Has  no  one — 

Harlequin. — I  hope  not  .  .  .  but  if  I  knew  I  should  not 
sing  of  these  things. 

Innkeeper. — ^Then  of  what  use  are  your  songs?  Would 
you  have  me  go  happy  and  content  listing  to  your  babble  about 
birds  and  water  lilies? 

Harlequin. — I  give  my  songs  for  nothing  .  .  .  and  ask 
nothing  in  return.  Certainly  they  are  of  little  worth  to  empty 
bellies  ...  or  to  empty  hearts,  but  they  are  all  I  have  to 
give. 

Innkeeper. — I  am  afraid  you  will  always  be  thin. 

Harlequin. — ^To  earn  a  crust  of  bread  must  I  tell  the  world 
that  life  is  evil  when  I  find  it  good     .     .     .     that  men  and  women 
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are  wretched  when  I  find  them  happy?  Must  I  sing  of  wicked- 
ness when  I  ask  only  for  love?  Would  you  have  me  lie  to  cheat 
poor  folk  out  of  their  scraps? 

Innkeeper. — Certainly  you  are  very  mad.  It's  very  little 
money  you  will  get  in  this  town.  But  you  have  an  honest  face 
and  a  good  one,  though  your  tongue  is  disordered.  I'll  give  you 
some  breakfast. 

Harlequin. — For  what? 

Innkeeper, — ^Hm  .  .  .  for  one  of  your  songs.  You  seem 
a  decent  young  chap,  and  some  time  you  may  learn  the  ways  of 
the  world.     Well,  let's  have  your  song. 

Harlequin. — I'll  sing  you  a  new  one.  I  think  it  one  of  my 
best. 

{He  throws  back  his  head  and  sings  with  boyish  happiness  while 
the  Innkeeper  drowsily  beats  time  with  his  foot.) 

The    cuckoo    is    a    pretty    bird. 

She  singeth  as  she  flies! 

She  bringeth  us  good  tidings, 

She  telleth  us  no  lies! 

She  sucketh  all  good  flowers 

To  keep  her  throttle  clear. 

And  everytime  she  singeth 

Cuckoo — cuckoo — cuckoo ! 

The  sunmier  draweth  near. 

Innkeeper. — ^Do  you  call  that  one  of  your  best? 

Harlequin. — I  made  it  up  myself. 

Innkeeper. — I  hope  it  is  one  of  your  worst.  But  I  promised 
you  your  breakfast,  and  I'm  a  man  of  my  word. 

{He  slowly  trudges  into  the  house.  The  face  of  a  golden-haired 
child  appears  around  the  corner  of  the  gate.  She  comes  slowly 
toward  Harlequin  and  puts  her  hand  in  his.) 

Little  Girl. — I  heard  your  song,  boy. 

Harlequin. — My  song     .     .     .     did  you  like  it? 

Little  Girl. — Yes     .     .     .     oh,  yes. 

Harlequin. — ^Why? 

Little  Girl. — Because,  I  like  you. 

Harlequin  {Laughing). — Coldness  past  .  .  .  Love  at 
last! 

Little  Girl. — I've  never  heard  another  song  just  like  yours 
....  and  still  I  think  I  have  known  it  always.  Will  you 
sing  it  again,  boy? 
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Harlequin. — I  have  another  for  you.     {He  sings:) 

I  will  give  thee  the  keys  of  my  heart, 

I  will  give  thee  the  keys  of  my  heart, 

Lady,  will  you  walk. 

Lady,  will  you  talk. 

Lady,  will  you  walk  and  talk  with  me? 

I  will  take  the  keys  of  thy  heart. 

We  shall  be  married  until  death  do  us  part. 

We  shall  be  married  until  death  do  us  part. 

Yes,  I  will  walk. 

Yes,  I  will  talk, 

Yes,  I  will  walk  and  talk  with  thee. 

{Before  the  song  is  finished  the  Mayor  appears  at  the  gate  and 
stands  listening.) 

Little  Girl. — Oh,  that's  even  better  than  the  first. 

{The  Innkeeper  appears  with  a  glass  of  milk  and  a  piece  of 
bread.    He  sees  the  Mayor.) 

Innkeeper. — Good  morning  .  .  .  good  morning,  your 
honor. 

Mayor  {With  curiosity). — ^Who  is  this  boy.^ 

Innkeeper. — ^A  "Singer  of  Songs"  he  calls  himself  .  .  . 
and  a  follower  of  the  god — who  is  that  god  of  yours,  boy.^ 

Mayor. — Some  silly  idea  I  suppose. 

Harlequin. — I  don't  think  this  man  would  know  my  god. 

Mayor. — ^The  impudence ! 

Innkeeper. — Oh  .  .  .  oh,  he's  a  very  learned  man,  he 
knows  everything     ...     he  is  our  mayor. 

Mayor. — I  have  just  heard  one  of  your  silly  songs.  Are  they 
all     ke  that  one? 

Harlequin. — ^Most  of  them. 

Mayor. — Rubbish!     You  with  your  songs  about  love! 

Little  Girl.— I  like  them. 

Mayor  {To  the  Little  Girt). — Go  home  .  .  .  there  is  no 
educational  value  in  this  stuff.  It  is  not  good  for  growing  children 
to  hear  such  songs.  Go  home  child!  (The  Little  Girl  goes 
slowly  out  of  the  gate.)  Songs  are  to  make  men  happy  .  .  . 
or  wise. 

Harlequin. — ^To  make  men  wise  .  .  .  and  therefore 
happy. 
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Mayor. — Have  you  no  songs  with  news  for  the  people  of  this 
town? 

Harlequin, — ^News!  I  have  the  best  news  in  the  world.  I 
come  to  tell  your  people  .  .  .  that  the  world  is  full  of  love, 
that  the  birds  are  singing  in  the  wilderness,  if  they  would  but 
listen.  I  come  to  tell  them  that  the  flowers  are  all  abloom,  that 
the  grass  is  green  under  their  feet  and  that  the  sky  is  blue  over 
their  heads     ...     if  they  will  but  look! 

Mayor, — But  we  know  all  that. 

Harlequin. — Do  you !  Do  you !  Oh  if  you  really  knew  you 
would  be  out  on  the  hills  and  down  the  road  with  me! 

Mayor. — Bah!  The  people  of  this  town  are  too  busy  to 
sing     .     .     .     and  too  busy  to  hear  your  foolish  songs. 

Harlequin. — ^And  to  busy  to  look  at  the  sky  .  .  .  even 
for  a  moment.^ 

Innkeeper. — ^The  impudence! 

Mayor. — Where  do  you  come  from? 

Harlequin  {As  though  the  question  had  given  him  an  idea  for 
a  new  song^  he  half  chants:) — 

From  over  the  hills  and  over  the  seas, 

Like  an  unchartered  boat  in  a  friendly  breeze. 

{With  a  low  bow.) 

I  come  from  everywhere     .     .     .     and  nowhere. 

Innkeeper, — ^A  tramp! 

Mayor. — You    come   from    nowhere!    Then    you    shall    be 
arrested  for  a  vagabond     ...     a  rogue  and  a  vagabond     .     . 
.     and  this  afternoon  I  shall  see  to  it  that  you  are  brought 
before  the  magistrate. 

Innkeeper. — ^And  I  shall  act  as  a  witness. 

Harlequin, — But  I'm  not  a  beggar,  and  I  seek  no  man's  goods 
or  his — 

Mayor, — You  are  an  impostor!  What  good  is  a  singer  if 
there  is  no  news  in  his  songs?  We  want  to  hear  about  our  neigh- 
bors    .     .     .     about  their  lives  and  their  wives  and  their  sins — 

Innkeeper, — Yes,  there's  money  in  that  sort  of  songs. 

Mayor. — ^And  that's  the  sort  the  people  of  this  town  want  to 
hear.  What  good  are  you  going  around  the  world  with  your 
love  songs?    This  night  will  find  you  locked  up. 

Harlequin. — I  couldn't  stand  being  put  away  from  .  .  . 
from  everything. 

Mayor. — Hm    .     .     .     you'll  get  used  to  it. 
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Harlequin. — I  used  to  know  a  song  like  you  want  .  .  . 
a  long  time  ago. 

Mayor. — What  good  is  gossip  if  it  isn't  new? 

Innkeeper. — But  perhaps  it's  some  rare  bit  we  haven't  heard. 

Mayor. — It  can't  be  any  worse  than  that  silly  thing  you  just 
sang.     Let's  hear  it.     It  may  save  you  a  month  in  jail. 

(Harlequin  draws  the  two  nun  to  him  and  sings^  so  softly 
that  we  are  unable  to  hear  the  words  distinctly.  He  stops  suddenly.). 

I've  forgotten  the  rest! 

Innkeeper  {Chuckling). — "And  .  .  .  and  Joan  would 
get  drunk  with  the  men!" 

Mayor. — ^And  "John  would  get  drunk  with  the  women !'^ 
Good  God  .  .  .  that's  what  I  call  improving  poetry.  It 
sounds  like  the  scandal  I've  heard  whispered  around  about  the 
mayor  and  his  wife  of  the  next  town  .  .  .  the  world  ought 
to  know  of  his  sins.  Such  songs  are  valuable.  You  are  a  great 
poet!    And  there  might  have  been  a  miscarriage  of  justice! 

Innkeeper. — I  was  sure  there  was  some  good  in  the  boy. 

Mayor  {Taking  a  paper  from  his  wallet). — Here  is  a  certi- 
cate  to  show  you  are  a  real  singer.  The  people  of  this  town  will 
welcome  such  improving  songs.     Oh,  there  is  money  in  dirt! 

Innkeeper  {Tossing  a  coin  to  Harlequin). — Here  is  a  piece  of 
gold  for  your  pains.  Your  last  is  the  best  bit  of  gossip  I've  heard 
for  a  fortnight. 

Mayor. — Ha  .  .  .  sing  us  more  of  that  sort  and  you'll 
leave  our  town  a  richer  man  than  you  came.  I'll  expect  to  see 
more  of  you,  my  boy.     {He  goes  out,) 

Innkeeper  {Making  sure  the  Mayor  is  gone  before  he  speaks). — 
There's  a  scandal  about  him  that  would  make  a  wonderful  song 
....  even  better  than  your  last.  People  ought  to  know 
what  his  life  really  is.  Oh,  you  could  do  a  masterpiece.  {He 
notices  that  Harlequin  has  not  touched  the  food  before  him.)  Come, 
come,  you  haven't  eaten  the  bite  I  brought.  While  you  eat,  I  will 
tell  you  the  gossip  of  the  town,  and  tonight  you  can  make  it  into 
songs. 

Harlequin. — I'm  not  hungry  now  .  .  .  and  I  don't 
want  to  hear  your  scandal. 

Innkeeper. — ^Don't  want  to  hear  the  gossip!  Well,  you  are 
a  strange  young  man.  {He  takes  up  the  food.)  They  do  say  great 
men  eat  little.  Well,  come  back  when  you  are  hungry  and  wel- 
come you  will  be  to  the  food  and  to  the  house. 
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Harlequin  {Tossing  him  the  coiti). — ^Here  is  a  piece  of  gold 
for  your  trouble. 

Innkeeper. — Tut!  Tut!  I  can't  take  pay  for  food  you 
haven't  eaten  .  .  .  besides  it's  the  coin  I  just  gave  you  for 
your  song. 

Harlequin. — Fool's  gold  .  .  .  Jt  paid  for  a  song  which 
did  not  come  from  my  heart. 

Innkeeper. — I  can't  make  you  out  .  .  .  and  still  you  do 
have  a  good  face. 

(Shaking  his  head  doubtfully  he  goes  into  the  house.  Harle- 
quin looks  after  him  a  little  sadly y  then  with  a  jerk  of  his  head  he 
laughs  a  merry  little  laugh  and  hums  a  snatch  of  song.  The  Little 
Girl's  head  appears  around  the  corner  of  the  gate.) 

Little  Girl. — I  say,  boy!     Has  he  gone? 

Harlequin  {Looking  at  the  certificate  which  he  still  holds  in  his 
hand). — ^Yes     .     .     .     yes     .     .     .     most  of  him. 

Little  Girl. — I'm  so  glad. 

Harlequin  {Quickly  stuffing  the  certificate  into  his  knapsack). — 

Storm    clouds    past, 
Sunshine  at  last! 

Little  Girl. — See  boy  .  .  .  I've  brought  you  some 
flowers — buttercups ! 

Harlequin. — For  me?  I  know     .     .     .     pay  for  my  songs. 

Little  Girl.— Yes. 

Harlequin  {Tenderly  placing  the  flowers  in  his  knapsack). — 
It's  the  most  gold  I've  had  for  a  long,  long  time  .  .  .  and  the 
best. 

Little  Girl  {Throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck). — I  love  your 
songs,  boy. 

Harlequin  {Anxiously). — ^Did  you  hear  the  last  one? 

Little  Girl. — ^Yes     .     .     .     part  of  it.     I  was  hiding,  right 
around  the  corner.     But  I  didn't  understand  it     .     ,     .     maybe 
I  will  when  I  get  older.     People  understand  lots  of  things  better 
when  they  grow  up. 

Harlequin. — ^And  sometimes  they  forget  how  to  understand 
things  they  used  to  know  before  they  grew  up. 

Little  Girl. — I  like  just    .     .     .     beautiful  songs. 

Harlequin. — ^I  wish  ...  I  wish  I  could  go  on  singing 
in  your  heart  forever,  Little  Girl  .  .  .  glad,  happy  songs. 
{He  takes  up  his  knapsack  and  starts  for  the  gate.) 
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LiuU  Girl. — ^Are  you  going  away? 

Harlequin. — ^Yes     .     .     .     acrots  the  world  with  my  songs. 

LittU  Girl. — ^WonH  you  ever  come  back? 

Harlequin. — Perhaps  .  .  .  perhaps,  when  I  have  found 
the  most  wonderful  song  in  the  world  I  shall  come  back  and  sing 
it  for  you. 

Little  GtV/.-^And  will  you  teach  it  to  me? 

Harlequin. — ^You  may  know  it — ^before  I  return.  Go  home 
now  .  .  .  and  some  summer  I  may  return.  You  won't 
forget? 

Little  Girl  {She  runs  to  him.  He  looks  deep  into  her  eyes  with 
strange  understanding  then  kisses  her  on  the  lips). — ^I  shan't  forget, 
boy. 

{As  she  goes  out.  Harlequin  looks  after  her.  He  puts  his 
hand  into  his  knapsack  and  draws  forth  the  certificate^  laughs^  tears 
it  up  and  lets  the  pieces  fall  through  his  fingers;  then  he  takes  out  the 
buttercupSy  looks  at  them  a  moment^  smiles^  and  tenderly  puts  them 
back.  As  he  passes  out  the  gate  and  down  the  road  on  his  way 
across  the  worlds  his  voice  comes  back:) 

I  will  give  thee  the  keys  of  my  heart, 

I  will  give  thee  the  keys  of  my  heart. 

Lady  will  you  walk, 

Lady  will  you   talk, 

Lady  will  you  walk  and  talk  with  me     .     .     . 

(Curtain) 
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Minnie 

Sally 

And  One  Unseen 

If  the  room  were  not  so  dark  we  would  see  a  bed  pushed  up  into 
the  corner.  There  is  a  window  below  it  at  the  back  and  a  door  lead- 
ing off  right.  Below  the  door,  before  a  small  table  on  which  stands 
a  smoky  lampy  Minnie  is  busily  curling  her  hair.  She  sings  as  she 
works — a  jerky  sort  of  tune  it  is  and  slightly  off  key. 

Minnie  {Trying  the  iron). — Darned  hot! 
(Suddenly.) 

"And  when  she  was  good, 

She  was  very  very  good, 

And  when  she  was  bad  she  was — " 

Oh  damn!     Scorched  it  again     .     .     .     scorched  it  again! 
(She  combs  out  the  remains  of  what  might  have  been  a  curl.) 

"And  when  she  was  good, 
She  was  ve — " 

(The  door  slowly  opens  and  Sally  enters.) 

Hello  Sal,  O'thing.  (She  turns.)  There  finished.  How  do 
I  look  from  the  neck  up?  Gee,  I  wish  I  had  natural  curly  hair 
like  yours  .  .  .  and  yellow.  Believe  me  it's  an  awful  worry 
to  a  woman — keeping  up  her  good  looks.  Say,  hand  me  my  red 
dress  of'n  the  bed,  will  you  Sal.^  (Minnie  slips  the  dress  on.) 
You  don't  mind  doing  me  up  the  back?  Look,  have  you  noticed 
....  have  you  noticed?  Fur  trimming!  It  covers  up  the 
hole  Jim  burned  in  it  with  his  old  cigarette  ashes.  A  man  ain't 
got  no  right  to  make  love  and  smoke  at  the  same  time  anyhow. 
Look  something  like  old  Fifth  Avenue  I  do  now,  eh  ?  Imitation 
ermine  .  .  .  got  it  at  Schultze's  for  only  eighty-three  cents, 
the  whole  bunch  of  it.  But  you  never  could  tell  it  from  the  real 
stuff,  now  could  you     ...     if  you  didn't  come  too  close? 
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Sally. — I  think  it  looks  very  nice. 

Minnie. — I  got  oflF  early  to  come  home  and  sew  it  on.  Told 
old  man  Grippen  I  had  a  headache  and  he  let  me  o£F  .  .  . 
that's  what  I  like  abouL  a  man  for  a  boss,  you  can  always  work 
*em.  I  never  did  like  the  idea  of  votes  for  women.  {She  smiles.) 
Men  are  so  darned  easy!  I  do  have  to  be  dolled  up  for  this 
dance  tonight.  It's  down  in  Flannigan's  hall  and  you  know  the 
bunch  down  there.  Gee,  a  fellow  won't  have  nothing  to  do  with 
a  girl  that  don't  dress.  That's  the  whole  trouble  with  you,  Sal, 
you  don't  dress.  With  you  it's  always  black  or  white  or  gray, 
of  course  you  do  look  cute  Sally,  but  like  a  .  .  .  like  a  wall- 
flower and  no  fellow  wants  to  go  round  with  a  wall-flower.  Say, 
you  ought  to  see  the  fellow  I've  got  for  tonight  ...  a  drum- 
mer from  St.  Louis.  I'm  going  to  meet  him  down  by  the  sub-way 
and  he's  going  to  take  me  in  a  black  and  white  taxi,  just  as  if  I 
was  a  regular  jane.  Little  one,  you  ought  to  cop  on  to  someone 
like  that.     — you've  certainly  got  the  looks  for  it. 

Sally. — But  I  don't  want  to  go  to     .     .     .     those  places. 

Minnie. — ^Those  places!  What  do  you  want.^  A  box  at  the 
opera  and  swell  dinners  at  the  Ritz?  Well, so  do  I  but  they  don't 
come  every  day     .     .     .      not  every  day. 

Sally. — I  just  want  a  home  of  my  own  like  other  girls  have. 

Minnie. — ^A  home  like  other  girls!  My  gaud!  Don't  you 
know  what  that  means  for  our  kind.^  A  dirty  little  back  room 
somewhere  with  kids  and  dirt  and  smell  and  more  than  likely  a 
drunken  husband  that  beats  you.  Not  for  me!  You  don't 
think  you're  going  to  have  things  like  them  society  girls  that  come 
snooping  around  here  to  find  out  how  we  live,  do  you  ?  Limousines 
and  footmen  and  dogs  and  furs  and  silk  stockings  for  every  day. 
You  and  me  ain't  born  to  it,  that's  all. 

Sally. — We  are!  My  mother  used  to  .  .  .  she  had  the 
best  looking  ankles  in  the  world  and — 

Minnie. — ^Them  girls  come  poking  around  our  places  putting 
fool  notions  in  our  heads  and  inviting  us  to  their  settlement  clubs, 
where  we  never  meet  anybody  but  our  own  kind.  But  they 
never  invite  us  into  their  homes  do  they?  {She  lights  a  cigarette.) 
Sal,  you  ought  to  go  out  more. 

Sally. — I've  been  waiting. 

Minnie. — Waiting!  Oh — o.  Say,  you  don't  expect  any- 
body to  just  come  and  find  you  waiting,  do  you?  You  sit  here 
alone  night  after  night,  just  sit.  And  when  you  go  down  to  work 
what  have  you  got  to  think  about  during  the  whole  day?    What 
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have  you  got  to  laugh  about?  What  have  you  got  to  tell  the 
other  girls?  Then,  like  everybody  else,  you  keep  getting  older 
and  older.     What  are  you  doing  to  do  then? 

Sally. — I  suppose  everybody  must  come  to  the  end  .  .  . 
sometime. 

Minnie  {Walking  to  the  center  of  the  room^  she  turns). — I  don't 
want  to  think  about  that!     I  don't  want  to  think  about  the     . 

end!  Pm  younp!  I  want  to  laugh!  I  want  to  feel!  I 
want  to  live!  I  want  to  hear  the  music  .  .  .  and  see  the 
lights  .  .  .  and  be  part  of  the  big  crowd,  just  as  long  as  I 
can.  It's  all  there  is  to  do — for  me.  {She  stands  for  a  moment 
and  then  with  an  hysterical  little  laugh  turns  toward  Sally.)  My 
Gaud  .  .  .  who's  been  hanging  flowers  on  you?  (Sally's 
hand  goes  quickly  over  the  white  rose  at  her  belt.)  Sal,  who's  been 
pinning  white  roses  on  you? 

Sally. — ^It's  from  a  boy  who — 

Minnie. — ^A  boy!  {She  comes  closer.)  Sally  .  .  .  don't 
tell  me  you  are  in  love  with  a  man. 

Sally. — I  think     .     .     .     yes,  I  am  in  love. 

Minnie. — you!  — you  in  love!  {She  sinks  into  a  chair — ) 
Gaud,  this  is  the  last  straw!  Now  I'll  have  to  stay  home  nights 
and    chaperone    you. 

Sally. — I've  hoped  and  waited  and  waited  and  now — 

Minnie. — And  missed  a  lot  of  fun  just  waiting  for  .  •  . 
nothing. 

Scdly. — ^And  at  last  he  has  come    .     .     .     love  has  come. 

Minnie. — Poc«-  little  mouse.  Love!  Oh,  if  you  only  knew 
as  I  know.     Love  isn't  made  for  our  kind. 

Sally. — ^Why,  love  is  for  everybody  .  .  .  every  girl 
dreams  of  having  a  home  all  of  her  own  sometime. 

Minnie. — Do  you  know  what  that  means  ?  It  means  frying 
greasy  potatoes  and  washing  clothes  .  .  .  and  getting  old 
and  hard  and  ugly.  It's  all  there  is  for  us,  just  that.  I'm  going 
to  get  away  from  it  all,  I'm  going  to  be  free  until  .  .  .  until 
the  end. 

Sally. — But  if  a  man  loves  a  woman — 

Minnie. — He  doesn't  marry  her.  Men  don't  marry  women 
they  really  love. 

Sally. -Oh\ 

Minnie. — ^The  only  reason  men  ever  get  married  is  so  they 
won't  have  to  wash  their  own  socks! 

Sally. — No     .    ^     .     no     .     .     .     no. 
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Minnie. — It  takes  more  than  love  to  get  over  the  hard  place 
....  it  takes  more  than  love  to  keep  alive.  Romance  has 
to  be  fed  up  with  three  square  meals  a  day,  take  it  from  me,  or  it 
don't  last  long.  Oh,  it's  all  right  in  books  but  it  doesn't  work  out 
in  real  life.  I've  seen  it  tried  again  and  again  and  again.  It's 
filthy. 

Sally. — ^No!  Real  love  is  clean  .  .  .  clean  as  this  white 
rose. 

Minnie  {Taking  the  rose). — ^As  this  white  rose.  Who  knows 
....  even  it  may  have  a  worm  eating  at  its  heart.  White 
rose,  grown  in  a  greenhouse,  sheltered  from  the  dirt  of  the  city 
....  that's  what  it  is.  But  you  don't  find  'em  growing 
down  on  these  dirty  streets  and  black  holes  where  we  live,  Sally, 
you  don't.  Maybe  if  you  and  me  had  always  been  taken  care  of 
and  lived  in  a  clean  place  where  there  was  sun  and  flowers,  instead 
of  a  place  like  this  .  .  .  where  it's  always  dark  and  smelly 
and  noisy — ^well,  perhaps  we  would  be  different  too.  {She  sighs.) 
But  we  weren't  and  it's  too  late  to  change  now.  There's  nothing 
to  do  but  just  go  on  as  we  are  until — ^just  keep  on  as  we  are. 
Love!  It  ain't  real,  Sally.  {She  pauses.)  I  wish  ...  I 
wish  to  Gaud  I  could  believe  it  was!  {She  rises  and  with  a  little 
shudder^  throws  the  flower  on  the  table.  She  walks  slowly  toward 
the  door.     Turning:)     Who's   the  fellow? 

Sally. — ^A  boy     .     .     .     Harlequin. 

Minnie. — Harlequin  what? 

Sally. — ^Just  Harlequin,  that's  all. 

Minnie. — ^Just   Harlequin     .     .     .     sounds    suspicious. 

Sally. — ^He's  wonderful. 

Minnie. — Of  course  you'd  think  so,  until  tomorrow  .  .  . 
or  the  day  after. 

Sally. — I  shall  think  so  always.  {Fery  low.)  And  tonight 
....  tonight  he's  coming  with  the  new  moon  to  take  me 
away  from  all  this  ...  to  a  place  where  there  is  always  sun 
and  flowers  and  birds.     The  sort  of  a  place  you  said — 

Minnie. — But  is  he — 

Sally. — ^And  we're  going  to  live  in  a  little  house  with  holly- 
hocks against  the  red  brick  wall  and  little  green  boxes  of  red 
geraniums  at  all  the  windows  and  dotted  swiss  curtains  inside 
and — 

Minnie. — Hm-m.     Sounds    like    stories    they    tell    about 
heaven.     Say,  where,  where  did  you  meet  this  guy — Harlequin. 

Sally. — In  the  Park  first    .     .     .     almost  a  week  ago. 
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Minnie. — Oh,  that's  what's  been  the  matter  with  you  lately. 
AVhy  didn't  you  tell  me  about  it? 

Sally. — you  wouldn't  have  believed  me. 

Minnie. — I  don't  .  .  .  not  all  that  stuff  about  holly- 
hocks against  red  brick  walls  and  the  rest  of  it.  {She  laughs.) 
What's  he  do? 

Sally. — He  is  a  painter  .  .  .  and  he  sings  songs  and  he 
made  some  sketches  of  me  in  the  park  one  day  and  sang  me  a 
little  song  and — 

Minnie. — You  mean  he's  an  artist? 

Sally.— Y^. 

Minnie. — ^That  finishes  it,  worst  kind  .  .  .  them  artists. 
Regular  bums,  no  money,  no  nothing  but  a  lot  of  foolish  ideas  and 
a  lot  of  green  paint.  Oh,  I  know  that  sort.  I  fell  for  one  once 
myself.  Gee,  he  was  swell  to  look  at  .  .  .  long  curly  hair 
and  one  of  them  soft  bow  ties  and  everything,  you  know.  Gaud 
but  he  was  hansome  and  he  made  cartoons  for  a  Sunday  paper. 
But  come  to  find  out  he  already  had  a  wife  and  three  kids  be- 
sides.    {She  laughs.)     "And  dotted  swiss  curtains  inside!" 

Sally. — But  he  isn't  a  bum!  He  works  ...  he  works 
in  a  florist  shop  during  the  mornings  and  in  the  afternoons  he 
paints — 

Minnie. — Oh,  in  a  flores'  shop.  Thus  the  flowers,  eh !  Stingy 
....  with  only  giving  you  one  rose.  Say,  if  I'd  a  fellow 
what  worked  in  a  greenhouse  I'd  go  to  bed  every  night  with  roses 
at  my  head  and  lilies  at  my  feet. 

Sally. — He  paints  pictures. 

Minnie. — ^The  struggling  sort     .     .     .     bah! 

Sally. — He's  sold  some  of  them  too  .  .  .  and  saved  the 
money.  That's  hew  we're  going  to  build  the  little  place  in  the 
country  and  live  together,  and  work  together  .  .  .  until  the 
end.     One  can't  be  afraid  that  way,  Minnie. 

Minnie. — I  used  to  get  like  that  too     .     .     .     pipe  dreams. 

Sally. — Only  you  think  so.  You  know  my  mother  used  to  be 
a  dancer.  I  always  wanted  to  be  one  too  but  my  father  thought 
millinery  was  better  .  .  .  that's  how  we  happened  to  come 
to  New  York.  But  we  all  loved  the  country  .  .  .  specially 
my  mother — she  liked  the  birds  so.  My  father  used  to  call  her 
his  little  dream  girl  and  then  after  she  .  .  .  died,  I  became 
his  little  dream  girl — that's  the  reason  I  believe  in  dreams  .  .  . 
and  dreams  do  come  true. 

Minnie. — You  mean — 
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Sally. — ^Dreams  do  come  true.  And  so  tonight  ...  to- 
night with  the  new  moon,  Harlequin  is  coming  to  take  away  his 
Columbine. 

Minnif.— Who's  that? 

Sally. — Why    .     .     .     why,  that's  what  he  calls  me! 

Minnie  (Throwing  the  haty  which  she  has  been  bending  into 
shape  J  down  on  the  bed). — He's  coming  here.^  Tonight.^  Then 
Tm  staying  home  tonight! 

Sally. — You     .     .     .     staying     .     .     .     home.^ 

Minnie. — Straight,  Sally  ...  I  don't  like  fellows  who 
go  around  drawing  pictures  of  girls  in  the  park,  specially  you. 

Sally. — But  he  doesn't  draw  every  girl's  picture.  He  was 
eating  his  lunch     .     .     .     and  so  was  L     That's  how  it  all  began. 

Minnie. — Oh !  and  then — 

Sally. — ^He  sang  a  little  song  for  me.  A  little  song  I've 
known  ever  since  I  was  a  child  and  when  he  sang  it  seemed  as  if 
I  had  known  him  forever  and  ever. 

Minnie. — ^Yes,  I  know.  You  fell  for  him  ...  fell  for 
him  hard.  And  now  he  wants  to  come  and  .  .  .  carry  you 
off,  in  the  night! 

Sally. — But  I  want  to  go!  He  was  perfectly  willing  to  come 
in  broad  daylight.  But  night  .  .  .  night  seemed  more  sort 
of  romantic.     It  was  me  who  suggested  his  coming  at  night. 

Minnie. — You,  Sally,  you.^ 

Sally  {Coming  forward). — ^Yes  me  .  .  .  and  I'm,  not 
ashamed  of  it!  Every  girl  wants  a  romance.  Every  girl  wants 
the  man  she  loves  .  .  .  and  I've  found  my  man.  I'm  going 
to  help  him — ^work  for  him,  live  for  him,  love  him — ^always.  I 
suppose  every  man  plays  around  with  girls,  they  are  all  alike  to 
him  until  he  comes  to  the  right  one  .  .  .  the  one  that  is 
meant  to  be  his  mate  and  then  .  .  .  then  she's  got  to  let 
him  know  it.  It's  a  woman's  instinct.  Men!  Why,  they're  all 
alike  .  .  .  just  big  stupid  boys.  Every  man  needs  a  woman 
to  take  care  of  him.     And  I've  found  my  man ! 

Minnie  {She  takes  Sally's  hand). — I'm  not  really  such  a  bad 
sort,  Sally.  I've  seen  a  lot  more  than  you  have,  that's  all.  Why, 
you're  only  a  kid.  I'm  not  going  to  let  you  go  through  what  I 
have.  After  all,  it^  ain't  worth  the  candle.  Perhaps  there  is 
something  in  dreams     ...     I  wish  I  could  believe  so. 

Sally. — I  know  there  is! 

Minnie. — That's  the  reason  I'm  going  to  stay  home  with  you 
tonight     ...     I  want  you  to  go  on  believing  in  dreams.  {fFith 
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a  sigh  of  resignation  she  sits  down.  After  a  long  pause.)  They 
was  going  to  have  a  real  jazz  band.  {Another  long  pause.)  I 
wonder  if  the  drummer  from  St.  Louis  is  still  waiting  for  me! 

Sally  {She  walks  over  and  puts  her  hand  on  Minnie's  shoulder). 
— I  don't  want  you  to  stay  here  with  me  tonight  ...  I  want 
to  be  alone  ...  all  alone  when  he  comes  for  me.  He's  not 
at  all  what  you  think  he  is.  Oh,  I've  had  men  try  to  flirt  with  me 
and  try  to  talk  to  me  and  all  that.  I  know  that  kind.  But  a 
woman  can  always  tell  a  good  man  from  a  bad  one. 

Minnie. — I  wonder.^  I  think  only  a  very  bad  woman  can 
tell  a  good  man  from  a  bad  one.  {Pause.)  Sally,  don't  you 
know  what  a  woman  is  what  goes  away  and  lives  with  a  man 
....     without  being  married  to  him.^ 

Sally  {Backing  away). — Oh!  You  didn't  think  that  of  me! 
You  couldn't  think  that! 

Minnie. — What  else  could  I  think. ^ 

Sally. — But  we  are  going  to  be  married,  like  anybody  else. 

Minnie. — ^Who  suggested  that.^ 

Sally. — ^Why  Harlequin,  of  course.  We're  to  be  just  Harle- 
quin and  Columbine  forever  ...  so  please  go  away  and  let 
me  be  alone  when  he  comes.    You  shan^t  spoil  it!    Nobody  shall. 

Minnie  {With  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders). — Of  course —  {She 
rises.)  Oh,  well  if  you  want  to  be  alone.  But  he  won't  come  for 
you  .  .  .  hell,  he  won't  come.  {She  puts  on  her  hat.)  You'll 
just  sit  here  waiting  and  waiting,  until  you're  all  tired  out,  and 
then  you'll  go  to  bed  and  cry  till  your  poor  little  heart  is  broke. 
I  waited  for  a  fellow  once!    You  see  I'm  still  waiting! 

Sally. — ^You  mean  you — 

Minnie. — ^Yes.  We  were  going  to  live  in  a  flat  and  have  a 
baby  grand-piano,  and  a  imitation  palm  with  red  tissue-paper 
around  the  pot  and  all  that.  I  never  saw  him  again.  {She 
laughs  as  she  walks  toward  the  door.) 

Sally. — ^But  Harlequin  will  come. 

Minnie. — ^Maybe.  But  not  to  take  you  to  a  little  red  house 
with  holly-hocks!  He'll  want  to  postpone  that  until  next  week. 
Wait  and  see. 

{She  starts  to  go.) 

Sally  {Running  to  her). — Goodbye,  Minnie. 

Minnie. — Naw,  not  goodbye  .  .  .  just  so  long.  So 
long,  Sally,  poor  little  kid.  {She  turns  at  the  door.)  Say,  if  you 
don't  mind,  stay  on  your  own  side  and  weep.  I  hate  sleeping  on 
a  damp  pillow! 
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(Sally  closes  the  door  softly  after  her  and  walks  toward  the 
table.  The  moon  begins  to  peep  in  at  the  back  window.  The  room 
grows  brighter.  Sally  picks  up  the  rose  from  the  table  and  kisses  it^ 
she  moves  toward  the  window  where  she  stands  waiting  as  the  moon 
slowly  rises.  After  a  long  pause  Sally,  with  a  little  catch  in  her 
throaty  walks  toward  the  center  of  the  room.  Slowly  she  pulls  the 
petals  from  the  rose  and  lets  them  fall  through  her  fingers  one  by  one. 
The  lamp  suddenly  flickers  and  goes  out.  A  voice,  distant  at  first 
but  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  is  heard:) 

I  will  give  you  the  keys  of  my  heart, 

We  shall  be  married  until  death  do  us  part, 

Lady,  will  you  walk. 

Lady,  will  you  talk. 

Lady,  will  you  walk  and  talk  with  me? 

{Someone  is  running  up  the  stairs  outside.  Sally  turns 
toward  the  door  which  flies  open  as  the  curtain  falls.) 
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Columbine 
Harlequin 
And  Still  Another 

We  are  in  a  little  room  with  gray  walls  and  green  woodwork. 
At  the  backy  hung  with  cream  colored  curtains  embroidered  in  bright 
colored  yarns y  are  two  windows  through  which  we  catch  just  a  glimpse 
of  a  red  brick  wall  with  holly-hocks  against  it.  At  the  right  a  small 
door  leads  into  another  room.  At  the  left  a  kettle  is  singing  softly 
on  the  wide  hearth.  Near  the  center  of  the  room  there  is  a  small 
table  with  tea  things  and  a  large  comfortable  chair  drawn  up  close 
to  it.  A  carved  chest  is  pushed  up  under  the  window  nearest  the 
fireplace.     A  door  at  the  back  leads  into  the  garden. 

The  door  at  the  back  opens  and  Columbine  trips  in.  Lightly 
she  flings  her  shawl  down  on  the  chest  and  moves  toward  the  table 
where  she  stands  for  a  moment.  She  pushes  back  her  golden  hair 
from  her  brow  with  a  little  sigh  then,  as  if  trying  for  the  moment  to 
forget  J  she  runs  to  the  hearth  and  swings  the  kettle  away  from  the  fire. 

Columbine. — ^There!  Mr.  Kettle  you  always  sing  and  sing 
and  sing  ...  I  used  to  know  somebody  just  like  you.  Al- 
ways singing.  Such  lovely  songs  too!  He's  coming  back  to  us 
someday.  {She pauses.)  Yes,  he's  coming  back.  {With  a  little 
spontaneous  air  and  dance:)  Some  day,  some  day  .  .  .  not  so 
very  far  away.  {With  a  merry  little  laugh  she  quickly  disappears 
.'n  to  the  room  at  the  right.     Her  voice  comes  back:) 

"Rock-a-bye  baby  in  the  tree  top, 
When  the  wind  blows  the  cradle  will  rock, 
If  the  bough  breaks  the  cradle  will  fall 
And  down  will  come  baby,  cradle  and  all. " 

{After  a  short  silence  the  door  at  the  back  slowly  opens.  Harle- 
quin enters.  He  wears  a  soldier^ s  uniform.  He  stands  for  a  mo- 
ment  looking  about  him  strangely ^  almost  as  if  he  were  afraid^  then 
lets  his  knapsack  slowly  slip  from  his  shoulder.     He  sees  the  shawl  on 
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ihf  chest  and  with  a  little  exclamation  tenderly  picks  it  up  and  buries 
his  face  in  it.  Then^  slowly  shaking  his  heady  he  lets  it  fall  out  of 
his  hands.  He  starts  toward  the  fireplace^  stopSy  and  sinks  into  the 
chair.  Columbine  enters.  Quietly  and  prettily  she  puts  a  bit  of 
tea  in  the  pot  and  starts  toward  the  fire.     She  sees  Harlequin. 

Columbine  (The  tea  pot  falls  from  her  hands.) — Harlequin! 

Harlequin  {Jumping  up  and  taking  both  her  hands), — Colum- 
bine! 

Columbine, — You  are  still  in  your  uniform!  {With  a  little 
giggle ')    Oh>  Harlequin!     {They  embrace,) 

Harlequin, — And  I  thought  I  had  forgotten  how  to  .  .  . 
to  kiss! 

Columbine, — Oh,  you  do  it  beautifully.  There,  that  just 
shows  what  thinking  does!  Why,  you  couldn't  forget  how  to 
....  to  kiss,  Harlequin.  Oh  .  .  .  I've  got  the  most 
wonderful  secret  in  the  world  for  you ! 

Harlequin  {Holding  up  his  hands), — ^Not  until  I've  had  more 
kisses     .     .     .     oh,  a  lot  more! 

Columbine  {Running  around  the  table  and  shaking  her  finger 
at  him), — ^Just  three!  Here  and  here  and  here.  {She  leans 
across  the  table,) 

Harlequin  {Leaning  over^  after  each  kiss), — ^There,  and  there, 
and  there.  Delectable!  And  I  thought  I  had  forgotten  how! 
One  forgets  such  a  lot  of  things  out  there! 

Columbine  {Backing  away  from  him), — What  makes  you  look 
like  that  Harlequin.^  I've  never  seen  you  look  like  that  before. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  uniform!  Yes,  I'm  sure  it  must  be  the  uniform. 
{Her  tone  changes,)  Why,  yes  ...  of  course  it  is  the  uni- 
form. Oh,  Harlequin  you  look  just  like —  {She  begins  to  laugh,) 
Harlequin,  you  look  just  exactly!     For  all  the  world !  Like  a  man ! 

Harlequin, — ^That's  the  reason  I  got  so  tired  of  it.  I  was 
just  like  everybody  else.     All  alike     .     .     .     millions  of  us! 

Columbine, — ^Not  all  alike  to  me!     Not  at  all! 

Harlequin, — But  you  were  so  far,  away  .  .  .  and 
away     .     .     .     and  away  across  the  sea. 

Columbine, — Right  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  .  .  . 
but  after  all,  just  around  the  corner! 

Harlequin, — Silly  little  Columbine,  the  world  doesn't  have 
corners! 

Columbine  {Thoughtfully). — ^No  .  .  .  isn't  that  too  bad! 
Oh,  if  the  world  only  did  have  corners! 
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Harlequin. — ^It's  just  as  well,  everybody  would  be  knocking 
their  shins  if  it  had. 

Columbine. — ^Yes  .  .  .  yes,  I  suppose  things  as  they  are 
are  always  best.  {She  snuggles  down  in  the  arm  of  his  chair.) 
But  I  must  tell  you  my  news — 

Harlequin. — I  know,  it's  all  about  grocer's  bills  and  butcher's 
bills  or — 

Columbine. — Not  at  all!    It's  all  about — 

Harlequin. — Or  perhaps  one  of  my  paintings  sold  while  I 
was  away  or — 

Columbine. — ^No     .     .     .     no.     It's  about — 

Harlequin  {He  puts  his  arm  around  her). — But  it  can  wait. 
I  just  want  to  talk  about  you.  I  just  want  to  see  you  and  hear 
you  and  be  with  you  .  .  .  and  forget  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.     Oh,  I  used  to  get  so  lonesome  for  you  and — 

Columbine. — I  waited  for  you  always!  {She  looks  anxiously 
at  the  door  rights  her  voice  drops.)  I  used  to  be  afraid  sometimes 
....  afraid  you  would  never  come  back  again.  {She  covets 
her  eyes.)  People  used  to  tell  such  horrible  things.  Things  that 
just  couldn't    .     .     .     couldn't  be  true! 

Harlequin. — ^Ah,  but  they  were  true     .     .     .     they  were! 

Columbine. — But  out  of  it  all  you  have  come  back  to  me. 
Back  to  me,  Harlequin! 

Harlequin. — Back  home  but — 

Columbine  {Giving  him  a  little  hug). — ^Yes  .  .  .  yes! 
Home  again  after  the  war! 

Harlequin. — But  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  the  same  Harlequin 
I  was  before  I  went  away.     I  have  been  away  so  long. 

Columbine. — So  dreadfully  long. 

Harlequin. — ^When  I  saw  all  the  other  fellows  getting  letters 
day  after  day  I  used  to  wish  you  knew  how  to  write. 

Columbine. — But  I  can  only  dance  .  .  .  and  trim  silly 
little  hats!     {She  dances  as  she  sings:) 

Silly  little  hats,  silly  little  hats,  silly  little  hats  for  ladies: 

Who'll  buy  a  hat,  a  nice  little  hat,  a  silly  little  hat  for  his 
lady.? 

For  I'm  a  milliner,  sir. 

A  willy  little,  nilly  little,  silly  little  milliner,  sir! 

Harlequin  {He  walks  toward  the  fireplace.  Laughing). — ^It 
doesn't  matter  now  ...  I  couldn't  have  read  your  letters 
if  you  had  sent  them. 

Columbine. — ^No,  for  you  can  only  paint  and  sing. 
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Harlequin  {Clenching  his  fists). — ^And  fight! 

Columbine. — Oh,  but  I'm  sure  you  sing  much  better  than  you 
fight! 

Harlequin  {Coming  to  attention). — ^No! 

Columbine. — Can  you  really  fight  as  well  as  you  can  sing? 
Oh,  what  a  wonderful  soldier  you  arc,  my  Harlequin! 

Harlequin. — I  think  IVe  forgotten  how  to  sing. 

Columbine. — Forgotten  how  to  sing!  — ^you!  Oh,  no  .  .  . 
no. 

Harlequin. — I  used  to  try  .  .  .  but  my  heart  wasn't 
in  my  songs.  My  heart  was  here  with  you.  Oh,  I  longed  for 
you  ...  I  used  to  gaze  up  at  the  stars  and  wonder  if  you 
were  looking  at  them  too. 

Columbine. — I  was     .     .     .     the  very  same  stars. 

Harlequin. — I  gazed  and  gazed  into  the  sky  until  my  eyes 
were  full  of  stars  and  my  heart  was  full  of  you  .  .  .  you! 
Then,  when  there  was  fighting,  I  was  glad  for  you  .  .  .  glad 
you  couldn't  see  and  hear.     Oh     .     .     .     the  hell  of  it  all! 

Columbine. — ^That  is  over  now     .     .     .     past. 

Harlequin. — I  wonder.^  When  one  has  walked  hand  in 
hand  with  death,  when  one  has  looked  death  in  the  face  so  long 
that  one  has  almost  forgotten  what  life  is  like.^  You  .  .  . 
home  .  .  .  everything,  it's  all  like  some  strange  dream. 
I  can't  believe  I'm  here  again. 

Columbine. — But  you  are!    And  we  shall  begin  all  over  again. 

Harlequin. — Begin  all  over  again  .^  No,  experience  doesn't 
leave  us  where  it  found  us.  If  it  did  we  would  remain  beautifully 
young  forever! 

Columbine. — When  one  is  alive     .     .     .     life  is  life! 

Harlequin. — In  so  short  a  time  the  world  has  grown  very, 
very  old. 

Columbine. — Old  ?  The  world  will  never  grow  old  so  long  as 
there  is  youth! 

Harlequin. — ^Youth  went  to  war  .  .  .  and  has  come 
back  from  the  war  very,  very  old. 

Columbine. — ^There  will  always  be  youth!  And  you.  Harle- 
quin, shall  find  it  again. 

Harlequin. — Oh,  if  I  could  only  play  the  clown  once  more 
....     just  for  a  little  while! 

Columbine. — You  will.  Oh,  you  will!  My  Harlequin.  To- 
night, we  shall  watch  the  new  moon  climb  over  the  garden  wall 
....     and  you  will  sing: 
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Lady,  will  you  walk, 

Lady,  will  you  talk. 

Lady,  will  you  walk  and  talk  with  me? 

{Shf  runs  to  the  chest  and  brings  out  his  Harlequin  costume. 
She  holds  it  up.)     Look,  Harlequin ! 

Harlequin. — Why  it  is  my  old — 

Columbine. — You  must  wear  it.  (Harlequin  slips  into  the 
costume.)     Now  you  are  my  real,  real  Harlequin  again! 

Harlequin  (With  a  little  sigh  of  satisfaction). — ^Well,  it  does 
seem  good  to  get  back  into  civies.  (Slowly.)  But  this  doesn't 
make  me  the  Harlequin  I  used  to  be  .  .  .  just  underneath 
is  my  uniform.     I  am  still  a  sol — 

Columbine. — Oh  come,  it's  the  outside  that  counts!  Some- 
times we  laugh  to  keep  back  the  tears.  Life  is  like  that.  It  is 
the  outside  that  counts! 

Harlequin. — Oh,  poor  little  Columbine  if  you  only  knew! 

Columbine. — Some  things  it  is  best  to  put  out  of  our  lives. 

Harlequin. — IVe  tried  to  forget  .  .  .  God,  I've  tried! 
(He  sinks  into  the  big  chair  and  covers  his  face  with  his  hands. 
Columbine  slides  down  in  front  of  him.) 

Columbine. — ^We  used  to  have  such  fun  together,  you  and  I, 
and  now  we've  got — 

Harlequin. — ^Yes  .  .  .  yes!  But  we  thought  then  that 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do  in  life  but  work  and  play  .  .  . 
and  we  made  play  of  our  work.  Then  life  was  wonderful!  Just 
one  long  beautiful  May  party  for  both  of  us.  Columbine,  if  you 
only  knew  of  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  who  work 
and  work  and  work  day  in  and  day  out,  year  in  and  year  out  .  . 
.  all  their  monotonous  lives,  work  just  to  keep  alive.  People 
who  don't  know  how  to  play.  People  who  don't  even  know  how 
to  smile. 

Columbine. — I  know,  dear. 

Harlequin.-^And  some  there  are  whose  only  joy  in  life  was 
love  for  another  .  .  .  then  came  war  and  killed  the  ones 
they  loved.  What  is  there  left  for  them  to  live  for.^  Columbine, 
there  is  something  we  owe  to  those  people,  responsibilities  to 
those  about  us. 

Columbine. — ^Yes,  Harlequin,  that  is  just  it.  So  many  people 
have  grown  old  in  this  war  .  .  .  older  than  years  could  ever 
make  them.  If  we  can  only  help  them  find  youth  again !  Yes, 
so  many  people  have  forgotten  how  to  laugh.    Oh,  if  we  can 
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only  teach  them  how  to  laugh  again!     If  we  can  only  make  them 
forget!    You  can  do  it,  Harlequin. 

Harlequin. — Forget  ...  it  is  the  starting  all  over  again 
that  is  hardest.  The  starting  all  over  again!  To  begin  where 
one  left  oflF.  Perhaps  I  could  learn  to  sing  again,  perhaps  I  could 
make  others  laugh  again  ...  if  only  there  was  someone  to 
help.  Someone  that  never  knew  what  war  meant,  someone  un- 
touched by  days  of  sorrow.  Out  there,  I  used  to  dream  of  a  little 
Harlequin     .     .     .     one  who  belonged  to  just  you  and  me. 

Columbine  {Springing  up), — ^That's  just  exactly  what  I've 
wanted  to  tell  you  for — 

Harlequin  {Looking  straight  before  him), — A  little  one  to  care 
for     ....     to  live  for.     Oh,  then  I  could  sing  again ! 

Columbine  {Very  low), — ^Then  you  will  sing  Harlequin,  you 
will  sing: 

Jammo  ncappa  jammo,  ja     .     .     . 
— Funi  cului — funi  cu — 

Harlequin  {Still  looking  straight  before  him), — But  all  life  was 
so  remote  .  .  .  remote.  Some  nights  when  it  was  very  cold 
and  wet  and  dark  and  the  stars  were  hid,  I  used  to  wonder  if  you 
wouldn't  tire  of  waiting  for  me,  if  you  would  still  be  here  when  I 
came  back.  Today  when  I  came  back  I  was  almost  afraid  to 
come  in     .     .     .     afraid  that  I  would  find  you  gone! 

Columbine, — Harlequin,  how  could  you  imagine  such  things.^ 

Harlequin  {Putting  out  his  hand  on  hers). — Did  you  speak 
Columbine.^ 

Columbine. — Harlequin,  I  would  wait  for  you  forever,  just 
as  I  waited  ever  since  the  world  began — until  you  came  into  my 
life. 

Harlequin. — I  know  ...  I  know,  but  such  terrible 
thoughts  come  to  me  out  there  .  .  .  such  terrible  things. 
I  think  one  gets  a  little  mad.  I  used  to  think  that  perhaps  you 
would  grow  tired  of  waiting  and  fall  in  love  with  someone  else. 
Foolish,  wasn't  it.^    And  still — 

Columbine. — Oh,  I  am  in  love  with  someone  else!  And  you 
will  lovfe  him  too! 

Harlequin  {On  his  feet), — Columbine! 

Columbine. — He's  very,  very  small  .  .  .  such  a  little 
clown! 

Harlequin. — What  does  it  matter  what  size  he  is! 

Columbine. — And  he's  so  pink  and  white. 
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Harlequin. — Or  his  color! 

Columbine, — ^And  he  looks     .     .     .     oh,  he  looks  just  like 
his  father! 

Harlequin  {He  steps  toward  her). — ^Then  you  mean     .     .     . 
you  mean  you  have  grown  away  from  me?    That  you  no  longer 
love  me? 

Columbine. — Love  you?  With  my  whole  heart,  Harlequin 
.  .  .  all  except  just  one  little  pinch,  this  much!  {She 
indicates.)  He*8  so  tiny  he  couldn't  really  hold  any  more  love, 
you  know. 

Harlequin. — Oh,  you  can't  do  that.  You  have  got  to  love 
one  or  the  other.  You  can't  .  .  .  you  can't  .  .  .  you 
can't  love  two  men ! 

Columbine. — ^Men !     But — 

Harlequin. — I  shall  go  away  again  and — 

Columbine. — ^Harlequin!  {Then  she  understands  and  laughs 
and  laughs  until  the  tears  roll  dozvn  both  her  cheeks.)  Oh,  you  dear 
old  stupid!  You  can't  go  away  and  leave  him  ...  he  is 
so  very  tiny.  Besides,  I  brought  him  here  for  you,  dear.  He 
came  with  a  new  moon ! 

Harlequin. — ^You  mean  .  .  .  you  mean  there  is  sl  little 
Harlequin  .  .  .  our  little  Harlequin?  (Columbine  nods.) 
Why  didn't  you  tell  me?  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  the  very 
min — 

Columbine. — I  tried  to  but — 

Harlequin. — The  very  minute  I  came  in? 

Columbine. — ^You  wouldn't  let  me  .  .  .  besides,  he  is 
sleeping  and  little  Harlequins  can't  be  wakened  from  their  naps. 
No-o-o,  not  even  by  papa  Harlequins! 

Harlequin  {He  takes  her  in  his  arms). — Isn't  that  just  like  a 
blessed  little  mother!    And  he  is  all  ours! 

Columbine. — ^Just  ours. 

Harlequin. — ^Do  let  me  have  just  one  little  peep  at  him! 

Columbine  {Breaking  away  from  him  and  shaking  her  finger 
knowingly). — On  one  condition. 

Harlequin. — ^Anything ! 

Columbine. — ^That  you  will  sing  for  him  tonight,  out  under  the 
trees     ...     as  the  moon  climbs  over  the  garden  wall. 

Harlequin. — ^Yes — ^yes — ^yes ! 

Columbine. — One  peep ! 

Harlequin. — Together!     {He  holds  out  his  arms.) 
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Lady,    will    you    walk, 
Lady,  will  you  talk, 
Lady,  will  you  walk  and  talk  with  me? 
Coluntbine  {Taking  his  hand), — 
Yes,  I  will  walk. 
Yes,  I  will  talk, 

Yes,  I  will  walk  and  talk  with  thee. 
{Very  quietly  they  tiptoe  toward  the  room  at  the  right.     Col- 
umbine  turns   and  whispers:) 

Harlequin,  I'm  sure  he  is  going  to  sing  songs  beautifully 
•  .  .  Why,  when  he  crys  he  has  the  most  wonderful  voice  in 
the  whole  world! 

{They  disappear  into  the  room  as  the  curtain  falls.) 
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VOLTAIRE,  SHAKESPEARE  AND 
BILLETING  AREA  18 

By  Robert  Wilson  McKnight 

ONE  beautiful  day  in  May  191 8  when  the  air  was  full  of 
the  glory  of  late  French  Spring,  and  every  one  was 
busy  forgetting  the  rains  of  April,  and  trying  vain- 
ly to  ignore  the  heavy  persistent  booming  on  the 
horizon  to  the  north  which  for  three  months  had 
been  everyday  threatening  to  approach  nearer,  Sous- 
Lieutenant  Torteil,  as  French  Major  de  Cantonnement  and  I,  as 
Assistant  Zone  Major,  clad  in  the  majesty  of  the  Law  of  1877  and 
General  Order  18  respectively,  went  up  the  winding  street  of  Cirey- 
sur-Blaise,  past  the  church  and  over  the  ancient  bridge,  through 
the  pleasant  brick  gates  and  the  porter's  lodges  on  either  side,  up 
the  wooded  road  to  the  Chateau  to  take  tea  with  the  Countess. 
That  was  not  the  ostensible  purpose  of  the  visit,  but  it  will  do 
very  well,  now  that  the  War  is  over  for  the  moment  and  there  are 
no  more  military  secrets.  Torteil  as  he  read  the  morning  com- 
munique at  the  Bureau  de  Poste  had  reminded  me  that  we  had  not 
yet  officially  inspected  and  passed  the  General's  appartment  at 
the  Chateau.  In  my  innocence  I  had  suggested  that  we  do  so  im- 
mediately, and  it  was  only  through  the  politeness  I  owed  a  brave 
ally  that  I  consented  to  wait  around  idly  till  the  afternoon. 

However,  when  at  three  o'clock  Torteil  disappeared  into  his 
billet,  and  returned  a  half  hour  later  in  the  radiance  of  his  new 
sky-blue  uniform,  heretofore  reserved  for  permissions  and  trips 
to  GHQ  at  Chaumont,  I  began  to  understand,  and  as  tea  time  grew 
nearer,  I  too,  excused  myself  from  the  office,  and  retired  to  don  my 
new  boots.  As  far  as  the  authority  I  possessed  as  a  billeting  offi- 
cer was  concerned,  countesses  were  absolutely  nothing  in  my 
young  life;  still,  one  ought  never  to  forget  that  an  officer  should 
dress  at  all  times  in  a  way  to  do  the  Army  credit. 

At  the  tea  table  we  discussed  the  object  of  our  visit  with  the 
Countess.  While  we  had  inspected  the  apartment  reserved  for 
the  first  general  to  be  billeted  in  the  town,  I  had  made  a  few  notes 
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as  a  matter  of  form  and  to  impress  the  fact  upon  my  hostess  that 
if  I  ever  again  should  drop  in  at  that  time  of  day  it  would  certain- 
ly be  about  some  small  item  of  my  daily  work,  which  though  in- 
significant in  itself,  could  not  be  overlooked.  Now  I  suggested 
that  the  porcelain  stove  was  very  big  and  looked  fragile.  Even 
generals  sometimes  wore  hobnails  in  their  boots,  and  they  were, 
I  regretted  to  say,  not  always  as  careful  of  the  furniture  as  they 
should  be.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better,  if  possible,  to  move  the 
stove  out  of  the  room,  and  rely  on  the  big  fireplace  in  the  study 
for  warmth,  expecially  since  it  looked  as  if  Summer  had  actually 
arrived  this  time.  I  could  see  even  before  I  had  finished  speaking 
that  the  Countess  was  shocked. 

"Why  that  was  Voltaire's  stove!*'  she  said,  "we  could  net 
move  that!  That  was  his  favorite  room  where  he  used  to  sit  and 
write. " 

I  was  silenced;  the  stove  remained,  and  when  I  surrepti- 
tiously touched  it  with  my  hand  as  we  passed  up  to  inspect  the 
tiny  theatre  in  the  attic,  it  was  with  reverence,  and  I  could  only 
pray  that  the  hobnailed  general  would  have  as  much  of  it  as  I. 
For  the  first  time  I  was  considering  Voltaire  as  something  besides 
a  vast  Intellect.  It  was  a  new  aspect  from  which  to  view  him, 
and  it  did  me  good  to  think  of  him  now  as  a  human  being,  one 
that  rejoiced  in  carpet  slippers  and  a  warm  fire.  Before,  he  had 
been  a  name,  casually  appearing  in  Sophomore  French  to  make 
trouble  for  those  who  read  and  ran,  a  great  principle  if  you  wish, 
but  a  principle  clouded  in  obscure  and  difficult  language,  not  en- 
tirely approved  of  in  certain  circles.  When  I  returned  to  my 
billet  chez  Madame  Bourset,  I  borrowed  a  copy  of  the  Theatre  de 
Voltaire^  picked  at  random  from  a  large  set  in  the  schoolroom  of 
the  Mairie,  and  set  out  to  discover  what  manner  of  man  this  was 
who  took  walks  in  the  Bois  du  Four,  and  wrote  books  seated  in  the 
pleasant  grove  bordered  by  the  lazy  road  which  led  upward  toward 
Bar-sur-Aube,  and  had  these  same  plays  acted  for  him  in  the  stuffy 
little  miniature  theatre  under  the  roof.  Perhaps  to  find  out  all 
this  I  could  have  picked  my  reading  more  carefully,  but  as  it  was 
I  happened  upon  a  trait  which,  though  I  did  not  understand  more 
than  half  of  the  details  I  read  at  that  time,  showed  me  at  once 
that  there  was  a  bond  between  the  greatest  and  the  smallest. 
This  uncrowned  King  of  France  was  jealous  of  a  dead  man. 

It  is  well  for  us  all  to  consider  such  matters.  Personally,  I 
have  wavered  in  my  belief  from  time  to  time,  but  now  I  have 
come  back  to  it  in  its  original  form,  and  I  find  therein  one  of  the 
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greatest  tributes  that  could  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  Shakespeare, 
that  Voltaire  was  jealous  of  him.  It  is  always  interesting  for  us 
to  see  what  great  men  think  of  each  other  and  their  predecessors, 
and  once  a  word  is  written  it  can  never  die,  but  stands  to  the  last 
aeon  of  time  blessing  before  all  men  him  who  gave  it  birth,  or 
pointing  with  an  accusing  finger  at  the  thing  that  will  not  be  hid. 
Few  men  have  been  so  prodigal  of  words  as  Voltaire,  and  there 
he  never  has  been  a  m.ore  fearless  propagandist.  What  he  thought, 
wrote,  and  every  verse  and  paragraph  preach  a  sermon.  Those 
who  wish  to  know  what  he  felt  have  but  to  read.  There  are  no 
such  "hidden  meanings'*  as  in  our  school  days  we  were  set  on  to 
hunt  out  of  the  slightest  phrase  of  Shakespeare,  most  of  which,  I 
have  no  doubt,  were  as  foreign  to  Shakespeare  as  they  would  be 
to  any  healthy  individual.    The  task  is  very  easy. 

During  his  exile  in  England,  as  he  says,  the  theatre  was  his 
refuge,  and  there  he  picked  out  at  once  the  fact  which  not  all  his 
English  contemporaries  would  admit;  that  Shakespeare  was  the 
greatest  of  their  dramatists.  His  first  reaction  was  one  of  enthusi- 
asm. He  was  to  be  a  prophet  of  a  new  teaching  in  France. 
When  he  had  introduced  his  protege,  (we  cannot  escape  the  word; 
Volt£ire  never  ceased  to  regard  this  barbarous  English  peasant 
who  had  only  wit  enough  to  write  rough  farces  and  absurd,  but 
picturesque  tragedies  for  the  delectation  of  the  pit,  as  his  literary 
protege)  had  made  him  the  talk  of  the  salons  and  found  him  a  pub- 
lic, had  adopted  some  of  the  more  conventional  of  his  methods, 
and  many  of  his  plots,  at  the  last  he  discovered  that  the  camel  was 
gradually  making  ready  to  crowd  his  m.aster  out  of  the  tent. 
There  was  much  that  was  great  in  Voltaire,  but  it  would  be  folly 
to  deny  that  there  was  something  also  of  littleness.  In  my  own 
mind  tiiis  is  not  all  loss,  if  indeed,  it  may  fairly  be  considered  loss 
at  all.  Anything  which  serves  to  make  this  colossal  (a  phrase 
which  has  been  spelled  recently  with  a  "K"  and  is  used  here  in  an 
almost  German  sense)  mind  appear  human,  with  likes  and  dis- 
likes, feelings  and  sentiments,  as  well  as  virtues  and  vices,  is  to  me 
clear  gain.  The  danger  is  not  that  we  shall  make  him  appear  too 
small,  but  that  history,  and  especially  our  ignorance  of  history, 
has  already  conspired  to  make  him  appear  too  great. 

Whether  we  have  sympathy  for  his  actions  or  not,  the  fact 
cannot  be  denied  that  Voltaire  became  jealous  of  his  own  success 
fnd  began  that  process  known  in  the  colloquial  as  "crawling." 
Now  it  may  be  ncted  that  he,  in  his  best  moods,  was  a  monument- 
ally valorous  champion  of  a  cause;  but  he  was  at  all  times  consti- 
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tutionally  incapable  of  being  a  successful  crawler.  He  strikes 
such  a  pcx)r  compromise  between  what  he  heretofore  had  pro- 
claimed good  in  Shakespeare,  and  what  he  now  announced  to  be 
base,  that  we,  nurtured  as  we  are  in  the  tradition  of  our  Will's 
greatness,  are  tempted  to  underestimate  his  critic's  genius  and 
accuse  him  of  insincerity.  It  is  from  his  own  words  that  we  must 
condemn  him,  and  written  evidence  is  not  wanting. 

When  Voltaire  returned  from  England  he  was  penetrated  by 
the  influence  of  the  English  tongue,  even  to  the  point  where  he 
exaggerates  its  merits,  and  underrates  those  of  his  own.  Some- 
thing of  this  he  confesses  in  his  Discourse  on  Tragedy^  with  which 
he  dedicated  his  Brutus  to  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

"I  must  own,"  he  says,  "on  my  return  from  England,  where 
I  had  passed  almost  two  years  in  the  continual  study  of  your  lan- 
guage, I  found  myself  at  a  loss  when  I  set  about  a  French  tragedy. 
I  was  accustomed  almost  to  think  in  English,  and  perceived  that 
the  French  idioms  did  not  present  themselves  to  my  imagination 
with  that  facility  that  they  did  formerly  .  .  .  What  deterred 
me  more  than  anything  else  from  works  of  this  kind  were  the 
severe  rules  of  our  poetry,  and  the  slavery  of  rhyme.  I  regretted 
that  happy  liberty  which  you  enjoy  of  writing  tragedy  in  blank 
verse,  of  lengthening  out,  of  shortening  almost  all  your  words,  of 
running  one  verse  into  another,  and  upon  occasion,  of  coining  new 
expressions  which  are  generally  adopted  if  they  sound  well  and 
are  useful  and  intelligible.  An  Englishman  says  what  he  wishes, 
a  Frenchman  what  he  can. 

"It  is  true,  and  I  admit  freely,"  he  continues  complacently, 
"that  the  English  theatre  is  very  defective,  but  to  make  amends, 
in  those  wild  pieces  which  you  have,  there  are  some  admirable 
scenes,  ...  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  your  most  irreg- 
ular plays  have  a  very  great  merit  in  regard  to  the  action  .  .  . 
We  have  in  France  tragedies  in  high  repute  which  are  rather  con- 
versations than  representations  of  an  event  .  .  .  Our  ex- 
cessive delicacy,  (and  here  I  can  see  him  stretch  his  slippered  foot 
nearer  the  General's  stove  and  pass  his  hand  complacently  across 
his  chin  with  that  satisfaction  with  self  which  marks  to  this  day 
the  most  annoying  trait  of  the  highest  type  of  a  Frenchman),  our 
excessive  delicacy  forces  us  to  put  in  narration  what  we  would 
gladly  have  brought  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators." 

This  shifting  of  emphasis  from  action  to  words,  he  continues, 
is  the  result  of  a  number  of  causes  which  do  not  obtain  in  the  Eng- 
lish theatre.     The  Parisian  stage  was  encumbered  with  a  crowd  of 
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young  gallants  who  not  only  prchibited  any  real  acting  by  the 
space  they  occupied,  but  oftentimes  by  their  actual  intervention. 

"How,  for  example,  would  we  dare  on  our  stage  to  bring  on 
the  ghost  of  Pompey,  or  that  of  Brutus,  among  so  many  young 
bloods  who  never  look  on  the  most  serious  occurrences  but  as 
occasions  to  make  a  bon  mot?^^  From  this  abuse  springs  also  the 
vast  chasm  between  the  costumes  and  stage  setting  demanded  by 
reality,  and  those  in  actual  use  on  the  scene.  French  audiences 
were  over-conventional  if  the  English  were  not  enough  so,  but 
these  were  not  the  only  advantages  of  which  Parisian  theatregoers 
were  ignorant.  In  England  there  was  no  classical  tradition  to 
bind  down  conceptions  of  flesh  and  blood  to  automatons  claiming 
in  artificial  and  unnatural  language  principles  of  heroic  virtue 
derived  from  the  sententiae  of  Seneca. 

"With  what  pleasure  have  I  seen  at  London  your  tragedy  of 
Julius  Caesar ^^'*  cries  Voltaire,  ^^ Julius  Caesar y  which  for  these 
hundred  and  fifty  years  past  has  been  the  delight  of  your  nation! 
With  what  rapture  did  I  behold  Brutus,  holding  in  his  hand  a  dag- 
ger still  wet  with  the  blood  of  Caesar,  assemble  the  Roman  people 
and  thus  harangue  them  from  the  tribunal:  'Romans!  Country- 
men! Lovers!'"  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  scene,  which  he  trans- 
lates word  for  word,  and  which  seems  to  have  left  him  profoundly 
impressed.  Not  content  with  this,  he  even  mourns  the  fact  that 
at  Paris  one  could  not  likewise  fill  the  stage  with  a  chorus  of  rab- 
ble and  artisans,  the  material  from  which  in  real  life  crowds  are 
made. 

So  at  this  time  we  may  take  Voltaire's  conclusion  to  have 
been  that  Shakespeare  lived  in  a  benighted  age  when  genius  alone 
could  make  the  "barbarities"  of  a  popular  tragedy  flame  with 
immortal  passages.  Despite  this  very  real  praise  (if  we  consider 
always  the  critic  and  his  times),  there  recurs  over  and  over  again 
this  one  word  "barbarity"  in  all  its  forms  and  derivatives,  "bar- 
barian," "barbarous,"  "barbaric."  We  are  tempted  on  ever>' 
page  to  quote  maliciously  "  I  am  indebted  both  to  Greek  and  Bar- 
barian!" which  indeed,  in  a  very  real  sense,  Voltaire  was. 

To  us  these  might  not  seem  very  great  concessions;  to  the 
court  of  Louis  X\'  they  came  with  the  force  of  a  revolution. 
France  has  always  been  slow  to  adopt  from  foreign  countries, 
and  that  there  can  be  merit  in  English  poetry  in  particular  is  a 
point  debatable  enough  even  among  educated  people  to  the  present 
day,  though  it  must  be  confessed  Shakespeare  is  accepted  rather 
hazily  almost  everywhere  as  a  master  of  his  art,  chiefly  through 
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the  efforts  of  Voltaire  hiiDself.  However,  this  burst  of  enthusiasm 
is  not  left  long  unbridled.  "The  immortal  William*'  had  been  in- 
troduced to  the  French  public,  they  must  be  made  to  understand 
that  he  was  not  to  be  swallowed  whole  and  without  discretion. 
It  was  sorely  to  be  regretted  that  he,  in  so  many  ways  such  a 
bright  young  man,  had  not  had  education  enough  to  see  how  his 
disregard  for  the  sacred  rules  of  tragedy  inevitably  destroyed  the 
illusion  of  truth  in  his  plays.  Worse,  far  worse,  he  seems  to  wish 
deliberately  and  with  malice  prepense  to  sweep  away  all  illusions 
whatever.  "For,"  as  says  Voltaire,  in  his  preface  to  an  earlier 
play,  "if  it  were  once  established  that  a  theatrical  action  could 
take  place  in  two  days,  scon  some  authors  would  employ  two 
weeks,  and  others  two  years;  and  if  one  did  not  reduce  the  place 
of  the  action  to  a  limited  space  we  would  soon  see  such  plays  as 
the  old  Julius  Caesar  of  the  English,  where  Cassius  and  Brutus 
are  at  Rome  in  the  first  act,  in  Thessaly  in  the  fifth." 

And  yet  in  this  very  play  of  Brutus,  Voltaire  has  introduced 
a  change  of  scene!  Well,  so  be  it;  Shakespeare  went  further.  He 
had  apparently  deliberately  resolved  to  make  himself  a  laughing 
stock  for  future  generations.  He  had  made  a  ghost  speak!  We 
are  tempted  to  ask  "Who  ever  heard  a  ghost  speak. ^"  but  that 
would  lead  us  far  into  the  broader  and  more  knotty  question  of 
whether  any  one  has  ever  seen  a  ghost,  speaking  or  silent,  a  subject 
not  to  be  discussed  in  this  place.  Voltaire  has,  at  all  events,  a 
recovered  from  the  first  shock  of  discovering  such  a  hare-brained 
dramatist.  "These  innovations,"  he  temporizes,  "demand  a 
great  circumspection  and  the  execution  of  a  master.  The  English 
themselves  admit  that  Shakespeare  was  the  only  one  among  them 
who  could  call  up  spirits  and  make  them  speak  with  success". 

Within  that  circle  none  durst  move  but  he! 

Must  we  take  this  as  a  confession.'^  For  later  in  his  career, 
Voltaire  introduced  a  ghost  upon  the  stage,  with  disastrous  re- 
sults, though  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  reasv^ns  for  the  failure 
were  largely  out  of  his  keeping.  At  all  events,  in  the  light  of  this 
and  occurrences,  is  it  not  something  admitted  when  he  allows 
Shakespeare  such  a  genius  as  can  choose  his  own  circle  and  reign 
there  supreme  and  unrivalled.'^  Negative  and  damning  as  this 
faint  praise  may  seem,  it  was  startling  and  daring  enough  to  Vol- 
taire's public.  A  man  of  less  influence  would  never  have  dared  to 
promulgate  such  doctrines,  or  having  dared  would  have  been  con- 
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sidered  a  crank  and  a  freak.  The  prevailing  attitude  of  French- 
men of  not  so  long  ago  was  **  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Eng- 
land?**, and  that  the  roi-philosophe  himself  could  assert  that  some 
untutored  playwright  of  a  century  and  a  half  before,  with  an  im- 
possible English  name  could  teach  the  French  stage,  acknowl- 
edged by  all  to  be  the  greatest  in  the  world,  anything  at  all 
about  matters  of  the  drama  demanded  serious  thought. 

Serious  thought  was  given  to  the  matter,  and  Voltaire  soon 
found  he  had  builded  better  than  he  knew  or  had  planned.  He 
had  confessed  that  his  Brutus  was  drawn  from  English  sources 
with  English  treatment  and  inspiration.  Now  he  found  that  the 
play  was  in  danger  of  being  considered  more  for  the  merits  of  its 
sources  and  inspiration  than  for  whatever  it  might  have  itself. 
Once  a  path  of  reform  is  opened  it  is  not  long  before  radicals  of  all 
shades  begin  to  say,  "Why  stop  here.^"  And  yet  it  is  probably 
misleading  to  say  that  Voltaire  was  carried  away  by  an  unworthy 
and  altogether  petty  jealousy.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  he  had 
felt  the  influence  of  Shakespeare  perhaps  more  than  that  of  any  of 
his  predecessors  except  Corneille  and  Racine;  and  certainly  he  had 
seen  that  there  was  in  his  work  some  dross  and  much  fine  geld, 
which,  remolten,  and  stamped  with  a  new  face,  would  become  once 
more  legal  tender,  to  the  benefit  of  all  and  to  the  less  of  none. 
On  the  other  hand,  was  it  possible  that  the  French  nation  actually 
was  in  danger  of  assimilating  too  rapidly  gold  and  dross  alike 
without  consideration  as  to  which  might  be  which  .^  No  author 
likes  to  see  his  people  follow  foreign  gods  too  eagerly,  and  it  is  very 
easy  to  find  therein  real  and  apparent  danger.  If  it  were  possible 
it  would  at  least  seem  a  much  more  pleasant  theory  than  that 
Voltaire,  who  was  already  the  leader  of  French  thought,  because 
he  considered  that  others  were  paying  too  much  attention  to  the 
very  faulty  translations  of  Ducis  and  Pierre  de  Tourneur,  and  not 
enough  to  his  own  works,  deliberately  set  out  to  undo  this  new 
popularity  for  foreign  literature  in  the  spirit  of  the  lowest  Grub 
Street  cabal.  The  truth  probably  lies  in  a  weakness  a  little  more 
creditable.  Voltaire  had  in  such  plays  as  Zaire  adapted  ideas  and 
situations  from  many  tragedies  of  Shakespeare  beside  Othello  with- 
out having  given  credit  to  the  original.  In  Shakespeare's  time, 
this  seems  to  have  been  no  great  sin;  certainly  he  himself  borrows 
without  compunction  anything  which  can  be  turned  to  gold  in 
his  touch.  He,  however,  left  nothing  behind  him  but  his  bare 
plays,  and  probably  did  not  do  that  with  any  purpose;  Voltaire 
published  a  preface  to  almost  every  tragedy  he  ever  wrc  te,  and  it 
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was  not  for  want  of  an  opportunity  that  he  failed  to  acknowledge 
his  indebtedness  to  others.  There  came  a  time  when  he  felt 
obliged  to  repudiate  this  English  "  clown  *'  in  order  to  minimize 
his  borrowings.  Accordingly,  quite  simply,  our  Will  was  banned 
from  the  favor  of  the  great  King  of  Ideas. 

At  all  events,  Voltaire  seems  to  have  made  the  greatest  mis- 
take of  his  literary  career  in  his  condemnation  of  Shakespeare. 
Perhaps,  had  Time  not  proved  the  latter  the  greater  dramatist, we 
should  now  be  studying  in  our  schools  literary  translations  of 
Metope  and  Tancrede  instead  of  Macbeth  and  Hamlet.  However, 
from  Time  there  is  no  appeal,  Voltaire  has  been  judged  by  the 
only  standard  which  is  certain  and  sure,  and  is  rarely  seen  even  on 
that  stage  whence  once  he  sent  out  the  dictates  which  ruled  the 
taste  of  the  universe;  Shakespeare  is  played  the  world  over  in 
all  languages.  If  there  is  danger  in  assuring  the  pug-nosed  boy 
around  the  corner  that  he  was  born  to  be  hanged  lest  he  take  you 
at  your  word  and  get  himself  hanged,  there  is  greater  humiliation 
waiting  for  the  man  who  patronizingly  pats  the  curly  head  of  the 
little  rascal  next  door,  little  thinking  that  some  day  when  he,  the 
patter,  is  dead  the  patted  will  be  President  of  the  United  States 
and  one  in  authority. 

So  Voltaire  one  day  hitched  his  chair  nearer  the  stove  (though 
at  this  time  he  was  living  at  Ferney  and  had  a  different  stove)  and 
scratched  off  his  Essay  on  English  Tragedy  which  marks  the  first 
written  sign  of  his  change  in  feeling.  Shakespeare,  he  says,  the 
idol  of  his  nation  is  but  a  clay  image  with  chinks  in  it  through 
which  may  be  seen  the  light  of  a  divine  and  inexplicable  fire. 
"His  genius  was  at  once  strong  and  abundant,  natural  and  sub- 
lime, but  without  the  smallest  spark  of  taste  (O  what  a  truly  dam- 
nable crime  in  the  eyes  of  a  Frenchman  of  his  day!)  and  void  of  the 
remotest  idea  of  the  rules.  I  will  venture  to  tell  you  a  bold  but 
undoubted  truth  which  is  that  the  merit  of  this  author  has  been 
the  ruin  of  the  English  stage:  there  are  in  him  scenes  so  perfectly 
beautiful,  and  passages  so  very  full  of  the  great  and  terrible,  spread 
up  and  down  those  monstrous  farces  of  his  which  they  have  christ- 
ened tragedies,  that  his  pieces  have  always  been  played  with  suc- 
cess." And  here  follows  a  bit  of  tragic  irony.  "Time  which  is 
alone  capable  cf  establishing  the  reputation  of  authors  serves  at 
length  to  conseci'ate  their  defects."  And  he  proceeds  to  quote 
from  Othello  and  HamUt  to  show  their  barbarity  while  at  the  same 
time  translating  (rather  untruthfully  on  the  whole)  passages  to 
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shew  the  beauty  of  occasional  lines.     Here  is  a  hot  friend  cooling. 
There  is  worse  to  follow. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  CandiJe  there  had  appeared 
to  criticize  it  most  adversely  a  certain  M.  Fieron,  with  whose 
character  and  circumstances  we  need  not  concern  ourselves.  Vol- 
taire, however,  stung  by  the  attack  in  1760  had  responded  by  a 
play,  U  £cossaise,  written  in  eight  days,  and  purporting  to  be 
from  an  English  author,  "Hume"  or  Home,  and  translated  by  one 
Jerome  Carre  All  this  complicated  scheme  of  deceit  was,  of 
cc  urse,  merely  calculated  to  make  the  satire  more  evident  and 
biting,  although  the  true  author  can  not  be  acquitted  of  a  perfectly 
inane  and  absolutely  unmerited  "puff"  of  his  own  play  under 
this  guise,  although  the  play  itself  is  of  mediocre  workmanship, 
even  considering  the  short  time  in  which  it  was  written. 

This,  however,  was  all  ancient  history,  and  touches  our  sub- 
ject only  in  its  later  developments.  Voltaire  now  found  himself 
in  a  difficult  position.  Whatever  the  explanation,  he  now  felt 
called  upon  to  attack  Shakespeare  as  bitterly  as  he  had  before 
bravely  defended  him.  No  matter  how  much  he  might  wish  to 
do  so,  however,  he  could  not  retract  what  he  had  written  thirty 
years  before,  nor  could  be  repudiate  his  own  play  of  Zaire^  perhaps 
the  greatest  tragedy  of  his  time,  at  all  events  the  best  known  to- 
day. It  is  not  without  significance  that  Byron  wrote  in  a  foot- 
note to  Don  Juan  in  characteristic  language,  "Voltaire  has  been 
termed  a  *  shallow  fellow'  by  some  of  the  same  school  who  call 
Dryden's  Ode  a  'drunken  song' — a  school  (as  it  is  called,  I  presume, 
from  their  education  being  still  incomplete)  the  whole  of  whose 
filthy  trash  of  EpicSy  Excursions  etc.,  etc.,  is  not  worth  the  two 
words  in  Zaire,  *Vous  pleurez?'  or  a  single  speech  of  Tancred.** 
In  the  time  when  Voltaire  wrote  his  tragedies,  Zaire  was  certainly 
as  great  as  any  of  the  contemporary  dramas  then  played  on  any 
stage,  but  in  sum  it  is  Othello  brought  across  the  Channel,  and 
unfortunately,  this  point  is  not  made  at  all  clear  in  the  prefatory 
epistle,  which  treats  of  the  English  drama,  indeed,  but  only  of 
those  plays  which  were  at  that  time  being  written  in  imitation  of 
the  French,  and  condemning  them  for  the  reverse  of  those  very 
faults  which  he  had  blamed  in  Shakespeare. 

"Let  Messieurs  les  poetes  anglais  not  imagine,"  he  writes  in 
his  open  letter  to  "M.  Falkner,  marchand  anglais^\  "that  I  wish 
to  give  them  Zaire  as  a  model,  I  simply  preach  to  them  natural 
simplicity  and  the  beauty  of  verse,"  and  he  continues  in  the  same 
tone,  as  of  one  introducing  little  children  into  the  sacred  mysteries 
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of  a  cult,  forgetting  for  the  moment  that  the  foundation  of  the 
richly  graven  images  is  the  children's  own  house  of  blocks. 

Now,  therefore,  Voltaire  in  his  dilemma  performs  an  action 
for  which  we  cannot  forgive  him,  a  coldly  calcuated  bit  of  treason, 
executed  from  ambush.  His  life  had  been  full  of  libels,  as  indeed 
was  the  life  of  every  man  of  letters  of  his  time,  but  this  was  not  a 
cabal  against  a  living  author  who  could  defend  himself,  but  a  hid- 
den attack  on  the  popularity  of  the  works  of  a  dead  master.  Tak- 
ing once  more  the  pseudonym  of  Jerome  Carre,  Voltaire  launched 
a  complete,  if  disguished,  disavowal  of  everything  hehadinhis 
younger  days  said  in  favor  of  Shakespeare,  even  to  the  extent  of  re- 
tracting the  individual  statements  he  had  made.  So  in  an  Essay 
on  the  English  Theatre y  wherein  he  amuses  himself  from  behind 
the  mask  in  retelling,  or  rather  burlesquing  the  play  of  Hamlet^ 
we  read  such  statements  as: 

"It  is  known  that  Shakespeare  has  taken  the  subjects  of  all 
his  tragedies  from  histories  or  romances,  and  that  that  he  has  done 
nothing  more  than  turn  into  dialogues  the  romances  of  Claudius^ 
Gertrude^  and  Hamlet  written  entirely  by  Saxo  Grammatticus,  to 
whom  the  whole  glory  of  the  performance  is  due.^^  This  follows  a 
catalog  of  the  "barbarities"  of  the  play,  in  which  the  author  de- 
liberately departs  at  all  times  from  the  spirit  of  the  original,  and 
occasionally  from  the  letter  itself.  The  whole  is  edifying,  but 
it  can  be  epitomized  best  in  an  excerpt  from  another  essay,  where 
the  matter  is  treated  more  briefly,  and,  we  must  confess,  on  the 
side  of  the  poetic  genius  of  Shakespeare,  more  justly.  ^^ Hamlet 
is  a  crude  and  barbarous  piece,  and  would  never  be  born  by 
the  lowest  of  the  rabble  in  France  or  Italy.  Hamlet  runs  mad 
in  the  second  act,  and  his  mother  in  the  third;  the  prince  kills 
the  father  of  his  mistress  and  fancies  he  is  killing  a  rat,  and  the 
heroine  of  the  play  throws  herself  into  the  river.  They  dig  her 
grave  on  the  stage  and  the  gravediggers,  holding  dead  men's  skulls 
in  their  hands,  talk  nonsense  worthy  of  them.  Hamlet  answers 
their  abominable  stuff  by  some  whimsies  not  less  disgusting;  dur- 
ing this  time  one  of  the  actors  makes  the  conquest  of  Poland. 
Hamlet's  mother  and  steF>-father  drink  together  on  the  stage; 
they  sing  at  table,  quarrel,  beat  and  kill  one  another  (!).  One 
would  think  that  the  whole  piece  was  the  product  of  a  drunken 
savage. " 

We  turn  rather  horror-stricken  from  this  account,  which 
certainly  resembles  the  Hamlet  we  know  very  capriciously,  if  at 
all,  and  find  that  strokes  of  genius  to  which  Voltaire  had  frequent- 
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ly  alluded  explained  away  very  neatly  (always  from  behind  the 
mask  of  Jerome  Carre)  in  what  constitutes  perhaps  the  most  cold- 
blooded bit  of  trumpery  that  a  great  man  ever  has  survived. 
"Certain  it  is  that  such  beauties  are  to  be  met  with  in  Shake- 
speare" continues  the  worthy  translater  of  "Hume",  "Monsieur 
de  Voltaire  is  the  first  that  caused  them  to  be  known  in  France; 
it  is  he  who  taught  us,  about  thirty  years  ago,  the  names  of 
Milton  and  Shakespeare,  but  are  those  translations  which  he  has 
given  us  of  some  passages  of  these  authors  faithful?  He  apprises 
us  himself  that  they  are  not.  He  has  rather  copied  than  trans- 
lated." So  Voltaire  finished  with  his  protege  and  so  we  are 
tempted  to  finish  with  Voltaire. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  foolish  to  stress  the  point.  If  Voltaire 
borrowed  from  one  without  admitting,  and  indeed  denying,  his 
indebtedness,  he  repaid  to  the  universe  in  kind.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  nationality  in  art,  and  in  softening  the  rigors  of  French 
classicism  and  tiding  it  over  a  time  when  it  might  easily  have 
fallen  into  much  graver  error,  even  if  he  did  so  by  introducing  a 
ghost  whose  way  had  to  be  made  smooth  by  a  prompter's  crying 
to  the  crowd  of  loungers  on  the  stage,  ^^  Messieurs  make  room  for 
the  ghost!",  he  did  a  service  to  Literature,  in  capitals,  without 
doing  any  harm  to  English  literature  in  small  letters.  Both 
Shakespeare  and  Voltaire  are  great  among  the  greatest;  is  there 
not  honor  enough  for  all.^ 

So  is  fulfilled  a  duty  incurred  by  an  American  second  lieuten- 
ant in  the  front  room  of  the  second  story  of  Madame  Bourset's 
very  comfortable  house  across  the  beautiful  flower  garden  from 
the  road  where  Voltaire  and  Madame  du  Chatelet  used  to  drive 
in  their  coach  and  four,  what  time,  they,  as  he,  went  to  get  their 
mail,  newly  arrived  from  Paris  and  the  West.  If  he  has  made 
the  matter  appear  in  too  strong  a  light,  if  perchance,  he  himself 
has  succeeded  too  well,  let  it  be  put  down  to  excessive  zeal  (not 
delicacy!)  There  are  in  his  constitution  a  few  drops  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood,  usually  forgotten  but  useful  in  such  emergencies  as 
the  present,  which  revolt  at  certain  remarks  such  as  that  addressed 
to  ^^ Messieurs  les  poetes  anglais^^  and  yet  withal  he  thinks  pleas- 
antly of  the  hills  of  Cirey,  of  the  open  valley  toward  the  north 
where  in  the  good  old  days  thundered  the  artillery  of  the  Front, 
of  the  Bois  du  Four  of  Madame  Bourset  and  Madame  la  Contesse, 
of  Cirey  itself,  where  first  he  read, 

Jue  je  renonce  a  vouSy  que  vous  le  desireZj 
lue  sous  une  autre  hi—Zaire^  vous  pleurez? 
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It  was  there  that  I  first  found  beneath  that  mocking  smile 
and  those  hard,  all-seeing  eyes,  a  human  being  who,  despite  the 
absolutism  of  his  decrees  and  the  valiant  fight  he  fought  for  the 
cause  of  human  justice  was  composed  of  elements  good  and  bad, 
even  as  you  and  I. 


WHERE  THE  LOW  BORDER. 
LAND  RISES 

By  Jens  Peter  Jacobsen 

Translated  from  the  Danish  by  Jeannette  Kiekintveld 

Where  the  low  borderland  rises 

In  long  uncrested  billows 

There  is  peace  on  the  heath-land. 

There  grow  leaves  strangely  formed, 

There  grow  wild  flowers  crassly  colored; 

And  over  them  all 

A  single  thorn  tree  raises  its  heavy  crown. 

No  paths  lead  to  the  thorn  tree*s  foot; 

The  roads  sheer  off  in  sudden  curves. 

No  nests  hang  in  its  branches. 

The  sun's  rays  grow  pale  around  it. 

Dew  hangs  always  on  its  foliage — 

Yet  when  grey  mist  dims  the  moon 

And  the  night  wind,  sighing,  circles  the  land 

And  bursts  into  sobbing, 

Beating  against  a  thousand  church-yard  walls, 

Then  the  dead  live  around  the  old  tree. 

There  is  swaying  of  wandering  shadows. 

Whispering  of  dead  flowers. 

Chiming  of  forgotten   sunken   bells: 

And  wherever  the  sad  wind  blows 

Anguish  wakens  and  terrible  dreaming. 

For  the  thorn  tree  is  the  grave's  tree. 

Its  roots  hold  fast 

To  dead  men's  bones     .... 
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A    FARCE    IN    ONE    ACT 
By  Anton  Chekov 

Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Olive  Frances  Murphy 

Cast 

Andrey   Andreevich    Shipuchin,    a   middle-aged   man   with    a 

monocle;  President  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  X- Society 

of  Mutual  Credit. 
Tatyana  Aleksyeevna,  his  zvife^  a  young  woman  of  twenty-five 

years. 
Ku7MA  Nikolaevich  Kirin,  an  elderly  man;  accountant  in  the 

bank. 
Nastasya  Thedorovna  Merchutkina,  an  old  woman  in  a  cloak. 
Directors  of  the  Bank. 
Bank  Clerks. 

The  action  takes  place  in  the  X-Bank  of  Mutual  Credit. 

Scene — The  office  of  the  President  of  the  Administrative  Board. 
At  the  lefty  a  door  leading  to  the  counting-room.  Two  writing  tables. 
A  general  atmosphere  of  pretentious  luxury:  velvet  furniture^  ^^gs^, 
flowers  J  statuettes  and  telephone. 

Time:     Noon. 

Kirin  {Alone;  he  has  on  felt  shoes.) 
Kirin  {Stands  in  the  doorway  and  calls  out). — Go  to  the 
apothecary's  and  get  fifteen  cents'  worth  of  valerian  drops  and 
have  some  cold  water  brought  into  the  director's  office!  A 
hundred  times  I've  told  you  to!  {Goes  to  the  table.)  I  am  com- 
pletely exhausted.  For  four  days  and  nights  I  have  been  writing 
and  haven't  closed  my  eyes.  From  morning  till  night  I  write 
here,  and  from  night  till  morning — at  home.  {Coughs.)  And  I 
have  a  cold  through  my  whole  body,  too — chill,  fever,  cough, 
rheumatism  in  my  legs,  and  in  my  eyes  there  is  such  a  dizziness. 
{Sits  down.)    That  scamp  of  a  president  will  read  the  report  to- 
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day  at  the  usual  meeting.  "Our  bank  in  the  present  and  future" 
— a  sort  of  Gambetta,  you  might  think.  {Writes),  Two — one — 
one — six — cipher — seven — ^Ach,  six — cipher — one — six.  He  wants 
to  throw  dust  in  their  eyes  while  I  am  to  sit  here  and  work 
for  him  like  a  galley-slave!  He  contributed  just  one  line  to  this 
report  and  nothing  more.  But  /  have  to  click  the  abacus  day 
in  and  day  out — the  devil  take  him  anyway!  {Clicks  the  abacus). 
I  can't  bear  it!  {Writes).  One — tJiree — seven — one — cipher. 
He  promised  to  pay  me  well  for  my  work  if  everything  went  off  all 
right  today  and  if  he  succeeded  in  fooling  the  public.  He  prom- 
ised also  a  silver  cup  and  three  hundred  presents — well,  we 
shall  see.  {Writes).  If  my  efforts  are  passed  by  with  a  mere 
gift,  then,  my  fine  fellow,  look  out!  I  am  a  hot-tempered  man. 
I  can  get  angry  enough  to  commit  a  crime!    Yes  sir! 

{Behind  the  stage  a  loud  noise  and  applause.  The  voice  of 
Shipuchin:). — "I  thank  you!  I  thank  you!  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful ! "  {He  enters  in  evening  clothes  with  a  white  necktie j  and  holds 
an  album  which  has  just  been  presented  to  him.) 

Shipuchin  {Standing  in  the  doorway  and  looking  into  the 
counting-room). — ^This  gift  of  yours,  dear  colleagues,  I  shall  keep 
till  I  die  as  a  remembrance  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life.  Yes, 
dear  colleagues!  Once  more  I  thank  you!  {Throws  a  kiss 
through  the  door  and  goes  over  to  Kirin.)  My  honored  and  es-- 
timable  Kuzma  Nikolaevich! 

{While  he  is  on  the  stage y  clerks  enter  from  time  to  time  with 
papers  for  his  signature^  and  then  go  out.) 

Kirin  {Rising). — I  have  the  honor  to  congratulate  you, 
Andrey  Andreich,  on  the  fifteenth  anniversaiy  of  our  bank. 
May — 

Shipuchin  {Presses  his  hand  warmly). — I  thank  you,  my 
friend!  I  thank  you!  In  honor  of  this  illustrious  day,  in  honor 
of  our  Jubilee,  let  us  kiss  each  other.  {They  kiss.)  1  am  very, 
very  happy.  I  thank  you  for  your  services — ^for  everything — 
thank  you  for  everything!  If,  while  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
being  president  of  the  adminstrative  board  of  this  bank,  I  have 
done  anything  commendable,  it  is  to  my  clerks  that  I  am  entirely 
indebted.  {Sighs).  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  fifteen  years!  Fifteen 
years,  or  my  name's  not  Shipuchin!  {Abruptly).  Well  now, 
and  how  about  my  report.^     Is  it  progressing.^ 

Kirin. — ^Yes.    There  are  only  five  pages  left. 

Shipuchin. — Fine!  Tliat  means  it  will  be  ready  at  three 
o'clock.^ 
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Kir'.n. — If  no  one  disturbs  me,  yes.  I  have  only  to  finish 
up  a  few  details. 

Shipuchin. — Splendid!  Splendid!  or  my  name*s  not  Shi- 
puchin!  The  usual  meeting  will  be  at  four.  If  you  please,  dear 
friend,  give  me  the  first  half.  I  shall  look  it  over.  Give  it  here — 
quick!  (Takes  the  report.)  In  this  report  I  have  the  fondest 
hopes.  It  is  my  profession  de  fois,  or  rather  my  fireworks — my 
celebration,  or  my  name's  not  Shipuchin!  {Sits  down  and  reads 
the  report  to  himself.)  O,  Pm  devilishly  tired.  During  the  night 
I  had  an  attack  of  the  gout,  all  the  morning  I  spent  in  confusion 
and  running  around,  then  this  tumult — ^the  ovation,  the  agi- 
tation— O,  but  I  am  tired! 

Kirin  {Writes).  Two — cipher — cipher — three — nine — one — 
cipher.  My  eyes  see  green  from  these  figures — three — one — 
six — four — one — five.     {Counts  on  the  abacus). 

Shipuchin. — ^Another  annoyance  occurred  this  morning,  too. 
Your  wife  came  to  me  and  complained  about  you.  She  said  that 
yesterday  evening  you  chased  her  and  her  sister  with  a  knife. 
Kuzma  Nikolaevich,  what  does  that  mean? 

Kirin  {Sternly). — I  shall  take  the  liberty  because  of  the 
Jubilee,  Andrey  Andreich,  to  make  you  a  request.  I  ask  you, 
if  only  out  of  regard  for  my  untiring  services,  not  to  meddle  with 
my  family  affairs.     I  ask  you  not  to! 

Shipuchin  {Sighs). — ^You  have  an  impossible  nature,  Kuzma 
Nikolaich!  You  are  a  fine  honorable  man,  but  with  women  you 
act  like  a  donkey.  You  do  indeed.  I  can't  understand  why  you 
dislike  them  so. 

Kirin. — Nor  do  I  understand  why  you  like  them  so. 
{Pause.) 

Shipuchin. — ^The  directors  of  the  bank  presented  me  with 
an  album  a  few  moments  ago,  and  the  bank  clerks,  I  hear,  want 
to  make  an  address  and  give  me  a  silver  cup.  {Playing  with  his 
monocle.)  That's  fine,  or  my  name's  not  Shipuchin!  It  is  not  a 
mere  superfluity.  For  the  reputation  of  the  bank  a  certain 
amount  of  pomp  is  necessary,  the  devil  knows!  You  are  a  man 
of  understanding,  Kuzma  Nikolaevich,  and  doubtless  you  know 
that  I — I — myself  wrote  the  address.  I  bought  the  silver  cup — 
the  binding  of  the  address  cost  forty-five  roubles,  too — ^but  with- 
out such  things  the  affair  could  never  be  a  success.  They  them- 
selves would  never  suspect  it.  {Looks  around.)  Such  a  pre- 
tentious atmosphere!  Such  furniture!  People  may  say  that  I 
am  a  trifler  because  1  want  strpnger  locks  on  the  doors  and  my 
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clerks  to  wear  stylish  neckties — and  because  I  want  a  fat  porter 
to  stand  at  the  door.  But  it  is  not  so,  my  dear  sir.  Locks  on  the 
doors  and  a  fat  porter  are  no  trifles.  At  home  I  can  be  a  bourgeois 
— I  can  eat  and  sleep  like  a  pig,  drink  like  a  fish — 

Kirin. — I  ask  of  you,  please, — no  insinuations! 

Shipuchin. — ^Ach,  no  one  is  insinuating  anything.  What  an 
impossible  nature  you  have!  As  I  was  saying,  at  home  I  can  be  a 
bourgeois,  a  parvenu,  and  live  as  I  please,  but  here  everything 
must  be  en  grand.  Here  is  the  bank.  Here  every  detail  must 
impress,  so  to  speak,  and  present  a  pompous  appearance.  (Picks 
up  a  paper  from  the  floor  and  throws  it  into  the  fireplace).  My 
merit  is  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  I  have  raised  the  reputation 
of  this  bank  tremendously.  A  great  deed — really  great,  or  my 
name's  not  Shipuchin !  {Looking  at  Kirin).  My  dear  friend,  the 
deputation  may  come  at  any  moment  and  you  still  have  on  vour 
felt  shoes,  this  scarf — and  brown  jacket.  You  might  put  on 
evening  clothes,  or  at  least  a  black  coat. 

Kirin, — My  health  is  dearer  to  me  than  your  deputation. 
I  have  a  cold  through  my  whole  body. 

Shipuchin  {Excited). — But  you  must  admit  that  you  would 
spoil  it  all.     You  would  break  up  the  ensemble! 

Kirin. — If  the  deputation  comes,  I  can  hide.  It  is  not  a 
great  matter.  {Writes).  I  myself  do  not  like  confusion — seven 
— two — nine.  {Clicks  the  abacus).  In  fact,  I  cannot  bear  con- 
fusion! You  would  have  done  well,  indeed,  if  you  had  not  in- 
vited women  to  the  Jubilee  banquet. 

Shipuchin. — ^What  nonsense! 

Kirin. — I  know — ^you  will  fill  the  room  with  them  today  for 
an  elegant  effect,  but  watch  out  that  they  don't  spoil  the  whole 
affair  on  you.    They  are  the  cause  of  every  worry  and  disturbance. 

Shipuchin. — On  the  contrary,  feminine  society  is  elevating! 

Kirin. — ^Ah,  yes!  Your  wife,  I  believe,  is  cultured,  but  last 
Monday  she  made  such  a  break  that  I  was  frantic  for  two  whole 
days.  Out  of  a  clear  sky,  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  she  sud- 
denly asked,  "Is  it  true  that  my  husband  bought  for  our  bank 
the  stocks  of  the  Driazhsko-Priazhsky  bank  that's  gone  into 
bankruptcy.^  Ach,  my  husband  is  so  concerned."  That  in  front 
of  strangers!  Why  you  are  frank  with  them  I  can't  understand! 
Do  you  want  to  be  convicted  of  a  capital  crime? 

Shipuchin. — O  enough,  enough!  All  this  is  too  gloomy  for 
the  Jubilee.  You  reminded  me  of  it  at  the  time.  {Looks  at  his 
watch).  My  wife  may  be  here  any  moment.     I  really  ought  to  go 
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to  the  station  to  meet  the  poor  dear,  but  I  have  no  time  and — 
and  I'm  tired.  To  tell  the  truth,  I'm  not  glad  to  see  her!  That 
is,  I'm  glad  enough,  but  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  me  if  she 
had  stayed  a  couple  of  weeks  longer  at  her  mother's.  She  will 
insist  that  I  spend  the  whole  evening  with  her,  and  today  we  had 
planned  a  little  trip  after  the  banquet.  (Shivers).  There!  I'm 
getting  that  nervous  shivering  already.  My  nerves  are  so  tense 
that  I  can  somehow  fall  into  a  fit  of  weeping  at  the  least  trifle. 
No,  I  must  be  firm,  or  my  name's  not  Shipuchin! 

(Tatyana  Alekcyeevna  ffiUrs  in  a  rain-coat  zvith  a  traveling- 
case  slung  across  her  shoulder.) 

Shipuchin. — Ah,   here   she   is! 

Tatyana. — My  dear!  {Runs  to  her  husband  and  kisses  him 
eagerly.) 

Shipuchin. — We  were  just  talking  about  you!  {Looks  at 
his  watch). 

Tatyana  {Lightly). — Well,  were  you  lonesome?  How  have 
you  been  ?  You  know  I  haven't  been  home  yet.  I  came  directly 
from  the  station.  I  have  so  much  to  tell  you — O,  so  much!  I 
just  can't  wait!  I  shan't  take  off  my  things.  I'll  only  stay  a 
minute.  (To  Kirin).  How  are  you,  Kuzma  Nikolaevich? 
(To  her  husband).     Everything's  all  right  at  home.^ 

Shipuchin. — Fine!  You  know  I  believe  you've  gained. 
You're  prettier!    Well,  what  sort  of  a  trip  did  you  have.^ 

Tatyana. — Splendid!  Mamma  and  Katya  send  you  their 
love.  Vasily  Andreich  sends  you  a  kiss.  {Kisses  him).  Auntie 
gave  me  a  jar  of  preserves  for  you,  and  they're  all  put  out  that 
you  don't  write.  Zena  sent  you  a  kiss,  too.  {Kisses  him  again.) 
Ach,  but  if  you  only  knew  what  happened!  O,  my  dear,  if  you 
only  knew!  I  hardly  dare  to  tell  you.  Ach,  if  you  only  knew! 
But  I  see  by  your  eyes  that  you're  not  glad  to  see  me! 

Shipuchin. — On  the  contrary,  my  darling.     {Kisses  her.) 

Kirin  {Coughs  irritably). 

Tatyana  {Sighs). — ^Arh,  poor  Katya — poor  Katya.  I  am 
so  sorry  for  her. 

Shipuchin. — ^Today  we  are  having  the  Jubilee,  dear.  At 
any  moment  the  deputation  may  arrive  and  you're  not  dressed 
yet! 

Tatyana. — Really,  the  Jubilee.^  I  congratulate  you,  gentle- 
men. I  wish  you — then  that  means  today  there  is  a  meeting,  a 
dinner.^    O,  I'm  so  glad!    Do  you  remember  that  long  speech 
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you  were  so  long  composing  for  the  directors?     Is  it  today  they 
iare  going  to  read  it  to  you? 

KiRiN  coughs  irritably. 

Shipuchin  {Annoyed). — ^Darling,  you  shouldn't  talk  so. 
Do  run  along  home,  dear. 

Tatyana. — O,  just  a  minute.  I  want  to  tell  you  something 
and  then  Til  go.  Let  me  tell  you  right  from  the  beginning.  You 
remember  when  you  saw  me  off  I  sat  down  beside  that  stout 
woman  and  began  to  read?  I  never  like  to  talk  in  the  train,  so 
I  kept  right  on  reading  till  we  passed  the  third  station  and  never 
spoke  a  single  word.  Then  it  began  to  grow  dark,  and  I  got  so 
lonesome.  Well,  opposite  me  was  sitting  a  young  man,  a  very 
good-looking  fellow-— dark  haired — and  we  begun  to  talk.  Then 
a  sailor  came  along,  and  after  a  while  a  young  student.  {Laughs). 
I  told  them  I  wasn't  married.  O,  how  they  flirted  with  me! 
We  chattered  till  midnight!  The  dark  haired  fellow  told  such 
funny  stories,  and  the  sailor  kept  singing  all  the  time!  O,  I  ached 
from  laughter!  And  when  the  sailor — ach,  these  sailors! — 
when  he  discovered  my  name  was  Tatyana,  what  do  you  suppose 
he  sang?  {Sings  in  a  bass  voice.)  "Onyegin,  I  cannot  deny 
that  I  love  my  Tatyana  dearly."     {Laughs). 

KiRiN  coughs  irritably. 

Shipuchin. — ^But,  Tanya  dear,  we  are  disturbing  Kuzma 
Nikolaevich.     Run  along  now,  dear — ^afterwards — 

Tatyana. — O,  no!  It's  awfully  interesting — let  him  hear  it, 
too!  I'll  be  through  in  a  minute!  Well,  Seryozha  met  me  at  the 
station.  There  was  a  young  fellow  with  him,  a  tax-collector, 
quite  attractive,  especially  his  eyes.  Seryozha  introduced  him, 
and  the  three  of  us  went  off  together.  The  weather  was  wonder- 
ful— 

{A  voice  behind  the  stage):  "You  can't!  You  can't!  What 
do  you  want  anyway?"     (Merchutkina  enters.) 

Merchuikina. — {Forcing  her  way  through  the  door). — What  are 
you  pulling  at?  I'll  show  you!  I  want  to  see  the  President! 
{To  Shipuchin).  I  beseech  you.  Your  Honor — I  am  the  wife  of 
the  government  secretary,  Nastasya  Thedorovna  Merchutkina. 

Shipuchin, — ^What  can  I  do  for  you? 

Merchutkina. — Please,  Your  Honor,  my  husband,  the  gov- 
ernment secretary,  Merchutkin  has  been  ill  for  five  months,  and 
while  he  was  at  home  recovering,  without  any  cause.  Your  Honor, 
he  was  discharged.  Then  when  I  wait  for  his  pay.  Your  Honor 
they  took  out  twenty-five  roubles  and  thirty-six  kopeks.    And 
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why?  I  ask  you!  He,  they  say,  took  money  from  his  associates, 
and  others  had  to  go  security  for  him.  How  is  that?  How  could 
he  do  that  without  my  consent?  It  can't  be,  Your  Honor.  I  am 
a  poor  woman  and  only  live  by  keeping  boarders.  {Whimpering). 
I  am  weak — defenceless.  On  all  sides  I  am  insulted,  and  from  no 
one  do  I  get  a  good  word. 

Shipuchin. — I  beg  your  pardon.  {Takes  the  petition  from  her 
and  reads  it). 

Tatyana  {To  Kirin). — I'll  have  to  tell  you  from  the  beginning 
again.  Last  week  I  pet  a  letter  from  Mama.  She  wrote  that 
sister  Katya  got  a  proposal  from  a  certain  Grendilevsky,  a  fine- 
looking,  unassuming,  fellow,  but  without  money  and  with  no 
assured  position.  And  to  make  matters  worse — imagine! — 
Katya  is  completely  enamoured  of  him.  What  was  there  to  do? 
Mama  wrote  for  me  to  come  as  quickly  as  possible  and  try  to 
influence  Katya. 

Kirin  {Sharply). — I  beg  your  pardon,  but  Pm  quite  muddled! 
You  run  from  Mama  to  Katya  and  confuse  me  so  that  I  under- 
stand nothing  at  all. 

Tatyana. — O,  no  matter.  But  you  hear  when  a  young  lady 
talks  to  you,  I'll  bet.  Why  are  you  so  cross  today?  Are  you  in 
love?     {Laughs). 

Shipuchin  {To  Mervhutkina). — Pardon  me,  but  how  is  this? 
I  don't  quite  understand  it. 

Tatyana. — ^Are  you  in  love?    Ach — ^he's  blushing! 

Shipuchin  {To  his  wife). — ^Tanya  dear,  go  into  the  office  for 
a  moment.     I'll  be  right  with  you. 

Tatyana. — All    right.     {Goes   out.) 

Shipuchin. — I  don't  understand.  It's  evident.  Madam, 
that  you're  not  in  the  right  place.  Your  petition  has  no  connec- 
tion whatsoever  with  us.  You  should  take  it  to  the  department  in 
which  your  husband  was  employed. 

Merchutkina. — I,  Sir,  have  been  in  five  places,  and  nowhere 
would  they  take  my  petition.  I'd  have  lest  my  wits,  but  thanks 
to  my  son-in-law,  Boris  Matvyevich.  He  advised  me  to  come 
to  you.  "Mama,"  he  said,  "you  go  to  Audrey  Shipuchin.  He 
is  an  influential  man  and  can  do  anything. "  Do  help  me.  Your 
Honor! 

Shipuchin. — We,  Madam,  can  do  nothing  for  you.  Listen 
to  me.  Your  husband,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  was  employed  in  the 
military-medical  department  of  the  government.     But  our  es- 
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tablishment  is  absolutely  private.  This  is  a  bank.  Why  will 
you  not  understand  that! 

Merchutkina. — But,  Your  Honor,  I  have  a  doctor's  certi- 
ficate to  show  that  my  husband  was  sick.  Here  it  is.  Please  look 
at  it! 

Shipuchin  {Irritated). — ^That's  all  right.  I  assure  you,  but,  I 
repeat,  it  does  not  concern  us. 

{Behind  the  stage^  laughter  of  Tatyana.  Then  a  man^s  loud 
laugh). 

Shipuchin  {Looking  at  the  door). — She  is  disturbing  them  in 
there.  (To  Merchutkina).  It  is  peculiar  and  even  absurd.  Is 
it  possible  your  husband  did  not  know  where  to  send  you.^ 

Merchutkina. — ^He,  Your  Honor,  knows  nothing,  the  poor 
fool.  He  simply  grumbles:  "It's  not  my  affair!  Get  out!"  That 
is  all. 

Shipuchin. — I  repeat.  Madam,  that  your  husband  is  em- 
ployed in  the  military-medical  department  of  the  government, 
and  this  is  a  bank,  a  private,  commercial  establishment. 

Merchutkina. — Yes,  yes,  yes — I  understand,  my  dear  sir. 
In  such  a  case,  Your  Honor,  have  them  give  me  fifteen  roubles. 
I  shall  be  content  with  it  not  all  at  once. 

Shipuchin  {Sighs). — ^Ach! 

Kirin. — ^Andrey  Andreich,  at  this  rate  I  shall  never  finish 
the  report! 

Shipuchin. — One  moment.  {To  Merchutkina).  I  cannot 
seem  to  explain  to  you !  But  do  try  to  realize  that  to  come  to  us 
with  such  a  petition  is  as  ridiculous  as  to  seek  a  divorce,  for 
example,  at  the  apothecary's  or  at  the  assaying  office. 

{A  knock  at  the  door.  The  voice  of  Tatyana  Aleksyeevna: 
"Andrey,  may  I  come.^") 

Shipuchin  {Cries  out). — ^Wait,  my  dear,  one  moment!  {To 
Merchutkina).  They  did  not  pay  you  in  full,  but  what  have  we 
to  do  with  it.^  Furthermore,  Madam,  we  are  having  a  Jubilee 
today.  We  are  busy.  Somebody  may  come  here  any  moment. 
You  will  pardon  me — 

Merchutkina. — ^Ycur  Honor,  have  pity  en  me,  a  poor  woman. 
I  am  weak,  defenseless,  and  tired  to  death.  I  have  trouble  with 
my  boarders;  I  have  to  fuss  with  my  husband;  and  besides,  my 
son-in-law  is  out  of  work. 

Shipuchin. — ^Madam,  I — no,  pardon  me,  but  I  cannot  talk 
with  you!  My  head  is  whirling.  Ycu  are  disturbing  us  and 
wasting  our  time.     {Sighs;  aside).     She  is  a  dunce,  or  my  name's 
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not  Shipuchin!     (To  Kirin).     Kuzma  Nikolaich,  will  you  please 
explain  to  her! 

{Wrings  his  hands  and  goes  out  in  despair.) 

Kirin  {Goes  up  to  Merchutkina;  sharply). — ^What  do  you 
want? 

Merchutkina. — I  am  a  poor  defenseless  woman.  At  a  glance, 
I  may  appear  strong,  but  if  you  were  to  examine  me,  you  would 
not  find  a  strong  nerve  in  my  whole  body.  I  can  scarcely  stand  on 
my  feet  and  IVe  lost  my  appetite.  I  drank  coffee  today,  but 
without  any  pleasure. 

Kirin. — I  ask  you — ^what  do  you  want? 

Merchutkina. — ^Have  them  give  me  fifteen  roubles,  my  dear 
Sir,  and  the  remainder  within  a  month. 

Kirin. — But  haven't  I  told  you  in  the  plain  Russian  language 
that  this  is  a  bank? 

Merchutkina. — ^Yes,  yes.  But  if  it  is  necessary,  I  can  pro- 
duce a  doctor's  certificate. 

Kirin. — ^But  you  have  a  head  on  your  shoulders,  haven't  you? 

Merchutkina. — ^Now,  my  dear  Sir,  don't  you  see  that  I  am 
only  asking  lawfully?     I  don't  want  anybody  else's  money. 

Kirin. — I  ask  you,  Madam — have  you  a  head  on  your 
shoulders  or  have  you  not?  {Exasperated)  O,  the  devil  take  me! 
I  have  no  time  to  talk  with  you.  I'm  busy.  {Points  to  the  door). 
Please! 

Merchutkina  {Surprised). — But  how  about  the  money? 

Kirin. — O  no,  you  have  no  head  on  your  shoulders,  but  this— 
{raps  the  table  tvith  his  fingers  and  then  touches  his  head). 

Merchutkina  {Offended). — ^What!  You  have  no  right  to 
speak  so  to  me — no  right  indeed  I  Rap  your  own  wife's  head.  I 
am  the  wife  of  the  government  secretary.     You  can't  treat  me  so! 

Kirin  {Annoyed;  in  a  low  voice). — Get  out,  will  you.** 

Merchutkina. — But — but — ^but  you  can't  treat  me  this  way! 

Kirin  {In  a  whisper). — If  you  don't  go  this  very  minute,  TH 
•send  for  the  dvornik.     Get  out!     {Stamps  his  foot.) 

Merchutkina. — O,  I'm  not  afraid,  I've  seen  such  as  you — im- 
pudent wretch ! 

Kirin, — In  all  my  life  I  don't  think  I've  ever  seen  such  a 
contrary  creature  as  you!  O,  it's  affected  my  head.  Do  you 
hear  me?  You  old  scarecrow,  if  you  don't  get  out  of  here,  TH 
pound  you  into  a  powder!  I  have  such  a  nature  that  I  can  make 
you  a  cripple  for  the  rest  of  your  life!  I  can  even  commit  a 
crime! 
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Merchutkina. — O,  "let  the  dog  bark  and  the  wind  howl,"  but 
Vvci  not  afraid.     IVe  seen  your  kind  before. 

Kirin  {In  despair). — I  can't  see  her!  Ach,  I  feel  ill!  {Goes 
to  the  table  and  sits  down).  They  have  filled  the  bank  with 
women,  and  I  can't  write  my  report.     I  can't! 

Merchutkina. — I  don't  ask  for  anybody  else's  money — ^just 
my  own,  according  to  law.  I  declare,  the  old  wretch  sits  in  his 
office  in  felt  shoes! 

Tatyana  {Entering  with  her  husband). — ^We  went  to  a  party 
at  the  Berezhnitsky's.  Katya  wore  a  blue  foulard  dress  with 
pale  rosebuds  and  a  low  neck.  She  looked  awfully  well  with  her 
hair  done  high — I  combed  it  myself.  And  when  she  was  all 
dressed — O,  she  looked  perfectly  charming! 

Shipuchin  {Already  with  a  headache). — Yes,  yes — my  head 
aches.     Any  moment  someone  may  come. 

Merchutkina. — ^Your  Honor!  {Points  at  Kirin).  That — 
that  fellow  there  touched  his  head  with  his  fingers  and  then  rapped 
the  table.  You  told  him  to  take  care  of  my  case,  but  he  only 
laughs  and  talks  a  great  deal.  {Whimpers).  I  am  a  poor 
woman,  without  support — 

Shipuchin. — ^All  right,  Madam  I  shall  look  after  it.  I  shall 
take  measures.  Go  now!  {Aside).  Even  my  gout  is  beginning 
to  bother  me. 

Kirin  {Goes  up  to  Shipuchin;  softly). — ^Andrey  Andreevich, 
send  for  the  dvornik  and  have  him  throw  her  out  by  the  nape  of 
neck.     Did  you  ever  see  the  like  of  her.^ 

Shipuchin  {Agitated). — ^No,  no!  She  will  make  a  scene,  and 
there  are  a  great  many  offices  in  the  building. 

Merchutkina. — Your  Honor,  when  shall  I  receive  the  money? 
I  need  it  to-day. 

Shipuchin  {Aside;  with  exasperation). — ^What  an  astoundingly 
annoying  woman!  (To  her  softly).  Madam,  I  have  already  told 
you  that  this  is  a  bank — a  private,  commercial  establishment. 

Merchutkina. — Have  pity.  Your  Honor.  Be  merciful.  If 
the  medical  certificate  is  not  enough,  I  can  bring  proof  from  his 
department.     Do  have  them  give  me  the  money! 

Shipuchin  {Sighs  heavily). — ^Ach ! 

Tatyana  {To  Merchutkina). — My  good  woman,  don't  you 
know  they  are  saying  you  disturb  them?  What  a  nuisance  you 
are,  indeed ! 

Merchutkina. — ^Ach,  dear  lady,  there  is  no  one  who  troubles 
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about  me.  I  have  just  one  need — to  eat  and  to  drink.  And 
this  morning  I  drank  coffee  without  any  pleasure. 

Shipuchin  (In  despair j  to  Merchutkina). — ^How  much  do 
you  want? 

Merchutkina. — ^Twenty-four  roubles  and  thirty-six  kopeks. 

Shipuchin. — ^AU  right.  {Takes  twenty-five  roubles  from  his 
pocket  and  hands  it  to  her).    Take  twenty-five  roubles,  and  now — 

(KiRiN  coughs  irritably). 

Merchutkina. — I  thank  you,  Your  Honor.  {Puts  away  the 
money). 

Tatyana  {Sits  down  near  her  husband). — ^Well,  it  is  time  for 
me  to  go  home.  {Looking  at  her  watch).  But  I  haven't  finished 
yet.  In  one  moment  I'll  be  through  and  then  I'll  go.  Ach,  as  to 
what  happened!  If  you  only  knew,  my  husband!  So  we  went 
to  the  party  at  the  Berezhnitsky's.  It  was  fairly  good:  lots  of 
fun,  but  nothing  exceptional.  Of  course,  Katya's  admirer, 
Grendilevsky,  was  there.  Well,  I  had  a  little  talk  with  Katya 
I  cried;  I  used  my  influence  on  her;  and  she  finally  had  an  ex- 
planation with  Grendilevsky  and  refused  him.  Well,  I  thought 
everything  was  arranged  in  the  best  possible  way.  I  had  paci- 
fied mama;  I  saved  Katya;  and  then  I  thought  I  could  rest  easy. 
But  what  do  you  think  happened.'*  Katya  and  I  had  left  before 
supper  was  served  and  were  walking  down  the  avenue,  when 
suddenly — {excited)  suddenly  we  heard  a  shot.  No,  I  can't  talk 
about  it  coldbloodedly.  {Fans  herself  with  a  handkerchief).  No, 
I  can't! 

Shipuchin  {Sighs). — ^Ach! 

Tatyana  {Weeps). — We  ran  to  the  summer  house,  and  there — 
there  lay  poor  Grendilevsky  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand! 

Shipuchin. — No,  I  can't  stand  this!  I  will  not  suffer  it! 
(To  Merchutkina).     What  more  do  you  want.^ 

Merchutkina. — ^Your  Honor,  may  my  husband  have  his 
position  back  again } 

Tatyana  {Weeping). — He  had  shot  himself  right  in  the  heart. 
O,  dear!  Katya  fainted,  poor  child.  And  he  was  terribly  afraid. 
He  lay  there  and  begged  me  to  send  for  the  doctor.  *  Finally  the 
doctor  came  and — and  saved  the  poor  fellow. 

Merchutkina. — ^Your  Honor,  may  my  husband  have  his 
position  back  again? 

Shipuchin. — No,  I  will  not  stand  this!     {Weeps).     I  will  not 
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suflFer  it!  {Grasps  Kirin's  hands;  in  despair).  Drive  her  away! 
Drive  her  off,  I  beseech  you ! 

Kirin  {Going  up  to  Tatyana). — Get  out! 

Shpuchin. — Not  her,  but  that  dreadful  creature  there! 
{Points  at  Merchutkina). 

Kirin  {Not  understanding  him;  to  Tatyana). — Get  out! 
{Stamps  his  foot).    Get  out! 

Tatyana. — What?  What  do  you  mean?  Have  you  lost 
your  senses? 

Shipuchin. — O,  this  is  dreadful!    Drive  her  out!     Drive  her! 

Kirin  { To  Tatyana). — Go  on !  Pll  cripple  you !  Til  cripple 
you!     ril  maim  you!     Pll  even  commit  crime! 

Tatyana  {Runs  from  him;  he^  after  her). — ^How  dare  you! 
You  impudent  wretch!  {Screams).  Andrey,  save  me!  Andrey! 
{Shrieks). 

Shipuchin  {Runs  after  them). — Stop!  I  implore  you!  Be 
still!     Listen  to  me  I 

Kirin  {Runs  after  Merchutkina). — Get  out!  Catch  her! 
Beat  her!     Kill  her! 

Shipuchin  {Cries  out).— Stopl  I  implore  you!  I  entreat 
you! 

Merchutkina.— Help !    J^elp !     {Shrieks) .    Help ! 

Tatyana  {Screams). — Save  me!  Save  me!  Ach,  ach,  I  am 
ill!  {Jumps  up  on  a  chair j  then  falls  on  the  couchy  and  groans  as 
in  a  swoon). 

Kirin  {Chasing  Merchutkina). — I'll  beat  you!  I'll  cripple 
you!     I'll  kill  you! 

Merchutkina. — Ach,  ach,  it  is  all  dark  before  my  eyes!  Ach! 
{Falls  senseless  in  Shipuchin's  arms). 

{A  knock  at  the  door^  and  a  voice  behind  the  stage:  "The  Depu- 
tation!") 

Shipuchin  {Dazedly) . — Deputation — reputation — occupation 

Kirin  {Stamps  his  foot).— Get  out!  O,  the  devil  take  me! 
{Wrings  his  hands).     Give  her  to  me!     I  could  commit  crime! 

{The  deputation  of  five  enter.  They  are  all  in  evening  clothes. 
One  holds  the  address  in  a  velvet  binding;  another^  the  silver  cup. 
Clerks  look  in  through  the  door  of  the  counting-room.  Tatyana 
Aleksyeevna  lies  on  the  couch;  Merchutkina  is  in  Shipuchin's 
arms;  both  are  groaning  faintly). 

Director  {Reads  solemnly). — Esteemed  and  honored  Andrey 
Andreevich!  Casting  a  retrospective  glance  on  the  past  of  our 
financial  establishment,  and  considering  the  history  of  its  gradual 
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development,  we  receive  in  the  highest  degree  a  favorable  im- 
pression. It  is  true  that  in  its  early  career  there  was  a  small 
amount  of  capital  stock,  which,  with  a  lack  of  any  important 
transactions  and  a  general  vagueness  of  purpose,  brought  Ham- 
let's question  to  mind:  "To  be  or  not  to  be — "At  one  time 
even  there  was  heard  a  rumor  of  closing  up  the  bank.  But  then 
you  put  yourself  at  the  head  of  this  establishment.  Your  knowl- 
edge, energy,  and  inherent  tact  were  the  causes  of  our  unusual 
progress  and  rare  success.  The  reputation  of  the  bank — (coughs) 
the  reputation  of  the  bank — 

Merchutkina  {Groans) . — ^Ach !    Och ! 

Tatyana  {Groans) . — ^Water !     Water ! 

Director  {Continuing). — ^The  reputation — {Coughs)  the  repu- 
tation of  the  bank  has  been  increased  by  you  to  such  a  degree, 
that  our  establishment  can  to-day^  vie  with  the  best  foreign 
establishments. 

Shipuchin  {Dazedly) . — ^Deputation — reputation — occupation, 
{Incoherently  mumbling  poetry  *to  himself).  "Two  friends  went 
out  one  night  and  engaged  in  an  intelligent  conversation — " 
"  Ach,  do  not  say  that  you  squandered  your  youth,  that  you  were 
ruined  by  my  jealousy!" 

Director  {Continuing  in  confusion). — Casting  an  objective 
glance  at  the  present,  we,  esteemed  and  respected  Andrey  Andree- 
vich — {lowering  his  voice)  in  such  a  case,  we  might — slater — ^might 
better  later — 

{They  go  out  in  confusion). 

(Curtain) 
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THE  GREATEST  STAGE  SUCCESS 
IN  HISTORY 

By  Roy  Temple  House 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages^  University  of  Oklahoma 

THERE  seems  little  doubt  that,  if  we  exclude  Charlie 
Chaplin  and  the  silent  stage,  the  contemporary  repu- 
tation of  the  French  tragedian  Francois  Joseph  Tal- 
ma has  never  been  equalled  by  that  of  any  other  actor 
before  or  since.  But  Talma  is  a  sad  evidence  of  the 
transitory  nature  of  a  reputation  which  leaves  no 
tangible  memorial.  Talma  died  in  1826,  three  months  later  than 
Jefferson  and  Adams,  two  years  later  than  Lord  Byron,  five  years 
later  than  his  friend  and  admirer  Napoleon;  and  Talma,  quite  as 
remarkable  in  his  line  of  activity  as  any  of  them  in  theirs,  is  well- 
nigh  forgotten  today.  Tliat  gifted  resuscitator  of  the  dry  bones 
of  history,  G.  Lenotre,  published  in  a  recent  number  of  a  popular 
French  magazine  a  vivid  little  biography  of  the  neglected  artist, 
and  it  is  certainly  time  that  American  readers  be  reminded  like- 
wise of  his  surpassing  gifts  and  glory. 

The  elder  Talma,  who  spent  the  first  hall  of  his  adult  life  as 
valet  de  chambre  of  a  wealthy  Englishman,  devoted  the  second  half 
of  it  to  the  useful  profession  of  dentistry,  and  found  the  practice 
and  perquisites  therefor  so  satisfactory  that  he  persuaded  his  bro- 
ther to  join  him  in  the  same  occupation;  both  of  his  sons  were 
taught  to  be  dentists  likewise,  and  the  future  tragedian  pulled 
teeth  for  a  year  or  two  in  Paris  before  he  mounted  the  boards. 
But  he  was  not  a  good  dentist,  and  when  his  appearance  on  the 
amateur  stage  of  le  pcre  Doyen,  in  the  rue-Notre-Dame-de-Naz- 
areth,  brought  him  an  invitation  to  join  the  recently-founded 
Ecole  Royale  de  Declamation,  and  carried  him  straight  to  the 
Comedie  Fran^aise  in  less  than  two  years,  society  was  decidedly 
the  gainer  by  his  change  of  occupation.  Gifted  with  a  beautiful 
voice,  an  irresistibly  attractive  manner  both  on  the  stage  and  off, 
and  a  genius  for  interpretation  so  universal  that  he  was  the  most 
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versatile  as  well  as  the  most  intensively  satisfying  of  tragedians, 
he  became  in  a  very  short  time  the  most  talked-of  actor  on  the 
Continent. 

His  most  distinguished  early  success  was  won  by  the  creation 
of  the  role  of  Charles  IX,  in  Chenier's  vigorously  anti-monarchical 
play  of  that  name,  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  The  piece  stir- 
red up  a  tremendous  pother  for  and  against,  Mirabeau  himself 
took  a  hand,  thtjeutif  premier  fought  a  bloodless  duel  over  it  with 
his  confrere  Naudet,  the  play  was  ordered  oflF  the  stage  and  then 
ordered  on  again,  and  at  last  young  Talma,  reckoned  too  turbulent 
a  character  for  the  dignified  first  stage  of  France,  was  invited  to  go 
elsewhere;  which  he  did,  only  to  win  such  generous  laurels  that  he 
was  humbly  invited  back  after  a  little,  to  reign  henceforth  more 
absolutely  over  the  House  of  Moliere  than  Napoleon  ever  reigned 
over  Europe. 

Talma's  most  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
stage  occurred  in  connection  with  a  performance  of  Voltaire's 
Brutus.  It  had  been  customary  to  present  tragedies  of  all  ages 
and  climes  in  the  pretentious  and  foolish  costume  of  eighteenth 
century  France.  Nero  or  Ulysses  appeared  on  the  stage  in  an 
enormous  powdered  wig,  carrying  a  plumed  hat  under  the  left  arm, 
with  a  long  velvet  coat,  knee-breeches,  silk  stockings,  buckled 
shoes,  and  a  sword.  Talma,  who  was  a  devoted  student  of  his- 
torical records,  medals,  portraits  and  all  possible  aids  to  the  recon- 
stitution  of  his  hero's  exterior,  took  characteristic  counsel  with 
himself,  and  to  quote  Monsieur  Lenotre,"  .  .  .  one  fine 
evening,  presenting  the  minor  role  of  the  tribune  Proculus,  in  the 
tragedy  of  BrutuSy  (he)  crossed  the  actor's  foyer  on  his  way  to  the 
stage  clad  in  a  white  toga,  with  short  hair,  and  with  his  bare  feet 
encased  in  sandals.  This  strange  apparition  was  met  with  a  clam- 
or of  terror,  transformed  at  once  into  bursts  of  laughter,  then  into 
hooting;  one  pretty  comedienne,  shocked  at  his  indelicacy,  uttered 
a  cry  which  has  become  classic:  *How  ugly  he  is!  He  looks  just 
like  one  of  those  old  statues!'  Talma  went  impassibly  on  and 
reached  the  stage,  followed  by  the  entire  troupe,  who  were  prom- 
ising themselves  royal  sport  from  the  reception  which  this  bath- 
robe outfit  would  receive  from  the  public.  The  hardy  innovator 
stepped  before  the  foot-lights.  The  throng  fell  silent  as  death; 
a  silence  of  stupor  and  terror,  at  sight  of  this  phantom  which 
seemed  to  have  stepped  out  of  a  painting  of  David's,  appearing 
in  the  midst  of  Romans  in  wigs  and  lictors  in  the  uniform  of  French 
musketeers.     All  at  once  a  timid  *  bravo'  was  heard.     Then — ^as 
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the  audience  came  to  understand — a  thunderous  outburst  of  ap- 
plause." 

It  is  probably  not  necessary  to  add  that  all  the  actors  of  Paris 
and  of  France  promptly  followed  his  example,  and  that  the  cos- 
tumers  were  swamped  with  orders  for  togas  and  sandals.  A  phil- 
anthropist named  Maillot  considerately  invented  tights,  just  in 
time  to  save  the  theatrical  population  from  wholesale  pneumonia; 
and  the  presentation  of  Brutus  thus  marked  a  distinct  forward 
step  in  the  history  of  the  drama. 

In  1791  the  young  actor  married  the  beautiful  and  accom 
plished  dancer  JulieCareau,  acquiring  thus  a  fortune  and  the  begin- 
nings of  a  strange  melancholy  which  haunted  him  all  the  rest  of 
his  life.  His  wife  maintained  a  brilliant  salon,  frequented  by 
Mirabeau,  Condorcet,  David,  the  Cheniers,  Benjamin  Constant, 
France's  most  remarkable  statesmen,  artists,  philosphers,  litter- 
ateurs,— not  to  mention  an  eccentric  young  Corsican  officer  with 
the  curious  name  of  Bonaparte.  This  foreigner  conceived  for 
Talma  an  admiration  and  affection  which  he  never  lost;  but  in 
general,  the  actor  cared  little  for  his  wife's  salon  and — little  for 
his  wife.  Their  divorce  was  followed,  in  1802,  by  his  marriage  to 
a  colleague  at  the  Comedie,  an  amiable  little  creature  named 
Caroline  Vanhove,  whom,  in  her  turn,  he  tired  of  in  a  year  or  two. 
The  life  of  this  idol  of  the  theater-going  public  was  a  dreary  waste. 
"I  am  dying  for  sympathy,"  he  cried  one  day,  "and  all  they  give 
me  is  applause!"  Talma  was  a  sick  man.  Melancholia,  irritabil- 
ity, a  constant  fear  of  some  impending  diaster,  made  his  life  a  con- 
stant torment  to  him,  even  before  an  applauding  audience. 
"When  I  come  on  the  stage,"  he  once  confessed,  "and  see  all 
these  human  beings  assembled,  decked  out  in  their  best  and  full  of 
eager  happiness,  I  look  at  them  in  terror  when  I  remember  that 
a  few  years  they  will  all  be  in  their  coffins."  He  was  pursued  by 
the  conviction  that  he  was  going  blind.  He  would  be  paralyzed 
now  and  then  by  a  premonition  that  he  would  fall  dead  in  a  mom- 
ent, on  the  street  or  on  the  stage.  His  later  years  were  one  long 
nightmare. 

His  brightest  moments  were  those  when  he  was  immersed  in 
the  industrious  preparation  of  his  roles,  or  when  he  could  enjoy 
the  simple  society  of  his  humbler  friends.  Back  in  the  days  of 
his  first  wife's  sparkling  salon,  he  used  to  slip  past  the  reception- 
rooms  and  into  the  kitchen,  where  he  would  sip  bouillon  and  gos- 
sip with  his  old  cook.  The  Rfvue  de  Paris  published  in  1829  the 
memories  of  pere  Louette,  his  old  gardener,  who  never  could  un- 
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derstand  how  so  awkward  a  hand  with  the  hoe  and  spade  could 
wield  a  sword  or  a  scepter  so  effectively  on  the  stage.  The  old 
man's  record  reveals  a  sensitive  soul  to  which  fame  and  fortune 
had  brought  not  comfort  but  despair.  Even  from  his  death-bed 
he  quarreled  with  his  fate.  "You  are  letting  me  die!"  he  flashed 
at  his  doctors.  "If  I  had  been  an  ordinary  man,  you  would  have 
gone  to  work  bravely  and  saved  me.  But  you  were  afraid  to  touch 
me;  you  were  afraid,  and  fumbled     ..." 

Talma  died  on  the  19th  of  October,  1826,  of  an  intestinal 
trouble  aggravated  by  overwork;  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  brilliantly  successful  and  one  of  the  unhappiest  men  the 
world  has  ever  known. 
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TRAINING  FOR  STORE  SERVICE 

Thb  Vocational  Experiences  and  Training  of  Employees  of  Retail  Depart- 
ment, Dry  Goods  and  Clothing  Stores  in  Boston 

Riport  of  Invistigtuionj  modi  in  thi  Research  Department  of  the  Women* s  Educational 

and  Industrial  Union 

LuaLB  Eaves,  Director 

Systematic  traming  of  store  employees  began  in  Boston  fifteen  years  ago,  with  classes 
under  the  direction  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union.  The  pioneer  ser- 
vices in  this  imporUnt  field  of  vocational  education  are  continued  in  the  present  study  of 
the  training  of  employees  in  the  great  department,  dry  goods  and  clothing  stores  of  Boston. 
Teachers  and  students  in  the  classes  for  store  workers,  which  are  being  organized  in  other 
cities  will  find  this  description  of  actual  conditions  in  some  of  the  most  progressive  stores 
of  the  country  most  helpful. 
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SANITARY  ENTOMOLOGY 

THE  ENTOMOLOGY  OF  DISEASE  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION 


Edited  By 

W.  DwioHT  Pierce,  Ph.  D. 
Consulting  Entomologist 

A  volume  of  expert,  up-to-date  information  on  how  insects  cause  or  carry  disease, 
how  these  insects  live  and  how  to  prevent  disease  by  controlling  insects  has  been  pre- 
pared by  ten  experts.  The  work,  Sanitary  Entomology,  is  illustrated  by  countless  pho- 
tographs and  drawings.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  W.  Dwight  Pierce,  a  consulting  entomolo- 
gist, who  for  fifteen  years  was  connected  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Entomology. 
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TRAVEL  AMONG  THE  ANCIENT  ROMANS 

By  Wiluam  West  Mooney,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Classics^  Adelphi  College 

Perhaps  you  have  pitied  the  Romans  because  they  had  no  subways 
or  railroads  or  limousines.  Perhaps  they  did  not,  but  neither  have  we 
cisium  or  carpentum  or  plaustrum. 

What  are  all  these?  Professor  Mooney  tells  all  about  them  and  a 
great  many  other  vehicles. 

After  you  have  finished  reading  about  the  Roman  methods  of  travel, 
who  knows  but  you  will  look  with  scorn  on  the  family  Ford? 
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PRACTICAL   OCCULTISM 

By  Walter  Winston  Kenilworth 

Higher  truth,  vision  and  life  are  not  only  for  the  great  and  eventful 
occasion;  they  should  as  well  serve  in  every  moment,  even  the  most  com- 
monplace; for  it  is  only  as  the  psychological  life  becomes  the  normal 
every-day  life  that  the  path  can  be  trodden  and  the  eoal  finally  reached. 

Above  all,  to  understand  such  a  practical  view  of  occultism  we  must 
get  away  from  the  obsolete,  perverted  conception  of  occultism.  The 
sham  side,  the  element  of  the  ominous  and  of  the  mystery-mongering,  is 
divested  of  its  meaning  and  influence,  and  for  it  is  substituted  that  re- 
ligio-psychological  definition  which  is  to-day  accepted  by  leading 
thinkers. 

8vo,  cloth,  $2,50 


THE  BIOLOGICAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF 

BELIEF 

Wesley  Raymond  Wells,  Ph.  D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Colby  College,  Watertnlle,  Maine 

The  book  is  a  behavioristic  study  of  religious  values.  "Of  interest 
both  to  the  psychologist  and  to  the  philosopher  of  religion. " — ^J.  H.  Leu- 
ba,  in  the  Psychological  Bulletin. 

It  maintains  that  religious  beliefs  may  be  biologically  valuable  and 
morally  necessary  regardless  of  their  truth,  and  that  they  may  survive 
indefinitely  just  because  of  their  biological  values. 
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WILLIAM  IKADFORD  OF  PLYMOUTH 

By  Albert  H.  Plumb 

A  picturesque   account  of  one  of  thote  whom   the  poet  Whittier  characterized  as 
"the  noblest  ancestxy  that  ever  a  people  looked  back  to  with  love  and  reverence." 

The  leading  authorities,  particularly  the  Pilgrim  narrators  themselves  have  contribut- 
ed to  this  biography.  Though  early  Plymouth  events  and  the  career  of  Bradford  are  in- 
separably connected,  the  colonial  history  is  here  limited  and  made  subservient  to  the  per- 
sonal consideration. 
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LOGAN,  THE  MIWO 

By  Franklin  B.  Sawvel,  Ph.  D. 
Member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 

The  author  says,  "I  have  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  Logan's  sentiments  and 
ideals  were  American  in  the  present  use  of  the  term  and  democratic  beyond  what  is  usually 
accredited  to  him  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  Osceola,  Tecumseh  and  even  other  noted 
Chiefs  of  hb  race. 

"So  far  as  I  know  after  careful  inquiry  and  investigation,  it  is  the  first  complete  story 
of  Logan's  life  that  has  been  written.  I  tried  to  give  the  Indian's  perspective  with  the  de- 
bauching conditions  surrounding  them  and  Logan  in  his  day,  some  of  their  provocations 
and  wrongs  suffered,  glimpses  of  the  inner  or  better  elements  of  their  true  character  as 
human  beings  fulfilling  their  mission  or  destiny  in  the  economy  of  things,  as  well  as  the  up- 
lifting influences  that  were  brought  to  them  by  their  conquerors.  It  takes  the  reader  back 
to  pbneer  days  and  hardships  with  some  idea  of  the  price  the  forefathers  paid  for  their  home 
in  a  new  land  of  promised  riches,  wealth  and  freedom." 

8vo^  clothy  Ulustratedy  $1.50  net- 


CHARLES  LEWIS  COCKE 

Founder  of  Hollins  College 
By  W.  R.  L.  Smith,  D.  D. 

The  biography  of  Charles  L.  Cocke  written  by  Dr.  W.  R.  L.  Smith  is  a  delight  and  an 
inipirliti^.    As  Dr.  F.  V.  N.  Painter  says: 

"It  brings  before  us  an  exceptionally  strong  man  who  after  years  of  struggle  against 
discouragements  realized,  in  large  measure,  the  ideals  of  his  early  years.  Hollins  College 
stAftds  today  as  a  fitting  and  permanent  memorial  of  its  founder's  indomiublc  will  and 
ndble  aims.  It  may  justly  be  said  that  no  other  man  in  Virginia  or  the  South  has  a  higher 
claim  on  the  women's  recognitk>n  and  gratitude." 

The  book  has  drawn  a  very  real  portrait  of  a  genuinely  great  man. 
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THE  ARBITRATORS 

A  Play  in  Three  Acts 
By  Henry  A.  Coit 

In  The  Arbitrators  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  injustice  of  our 
present  system  of  trial  by  Jury  and  to  point  out  that  the  opinions  and 
judgments  of  men  is  at  best  actuated  by  their  personal  hopes,  fears  and 
desires — that  the  elements  of  Greed,  Fear,  Hate,  Revenge,  Ambition, 
suggest  and  govern  the  opinions  as  well  as  the  acts  of  men  rather  than, 
as  the  law  supposes,  a  clear-headed  and  unbiased  review  and  weighing  of 
facts. 

J2fno,  cloth,    $1.75  net 

THE  ALTRUIST 

By  Joe  Stanley 

Adventures  there  are  a-plenty  in  this  book — but  there  is  a  good  deal 
more  besides.  Joe  Stanley  is  the  man  to  get  beneath  the  surface  and 
tell  the  truth  without  mincing  his  words. 

This  book  is  for  people  not  bound  by  narrow  prejudices,  people  of 
wide  horizon  and  untrammeled  minds. 

J2two,  clothy  $2,00  net 

A  NUMBER  OF  THINGS 

By  Walter  J.  Matherly 

Theodore  H.  Price  says: — 

If  I  had  the  naming  of  this  book  I  should  call  it  Humor,  Economics  and  Comm<m 
Sfnse.%  I  cordially  recommend  it  to  those  who  agree  with  me  that  truth  is  more  palatable 
when  it  is  spiced  with  wit. 

t  The  acid  test  of  literary  merit  is  our  feeling  when  we  have  read  to  the  end  of  what  the 
author  has  written.  If  we  find  ourselves  disposed  to  reread  it  or  pass  it  on  to  our  friends 
then  it  is  worth  while.  I  have  read  all  these  essays  twice,  I  have  been  elad  to  recommend 
them  to  several  friends  and  I  have  asked  permission  to  print  "The  Why  of  Tobacco"  in 
my  paper. 

i2mo,  clothy  $1.50  net 

MOTLEY 

By  C.  F.  Huston  Miller 

If  one  were  to  ask  Mr.  Miller  if  he  was  a  philosopher;  doubtless  he 
would  reply  as  did  Mr.  Pickwick  when  the  same  question  ws  put  to  him 
by  Jingle,  "an  observer  of  human  nature,  Sir." 

Certainly  Motley  proves  its  author  to  be  that.  If  we  had  been  ask- 
ed to  answer  for  Mr.  Miller  we  should  have  called  him  an  out  and  out 
philosopher.  Not  the  kind  who  limits  himself  to  abstruse  facts  and  tech- 
nical language,  but  one  who  finds  the  basis  of  his  philosophy  in  very 
real  people  and  very  poignant  facts. 

i2mo,  cloth  J  fi.jo  net 
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A  PSYCHOANALYTIC  STUDY  OF 
STRINDBERG 

WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  (EDIPUS  COMPLEX 

By  Axel  J.  Uppvall,  Ph.  D. 

This  is  a  practical,  individual  sttxdy  of  the  life  of  Strindberg,  ap- 
proached from  a  psychoanalytic  point  of  view.  Strindberg,  like  so  many 
other  men  of  genius,  labored  all  his  life  under  thie  crushing  weight  of  his 
(Edipus  complex;  hi$  chaotic  life  demonstrating  beyond.a  shade  of  doubt 
that  he  suffered  from  organic  inferiority. 

The  writer  with  strict  reference  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  psycho- 
analysis, considers  Strindberg's  life  from  the  following  standpoints:  Bio- 
graphical and  Genealogical^  Education  and  Environment^  Relation  to  his 
ParentSy  Strindberg  in  the  Light  of  New  Psychology  .  .  .  his  (Edipus 
Complex   and    Retrospect, 

$2,50  net 

SEX  IN  PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 

A  New  and  Revised  Edition  of  ^^Contributions  to  Psycho^Analysis^* 
By  Dr.  S.  Ferenczi 
Medical  Advisor  to  Hungarian  Law  Courts 
Authorized  translation  ^  Dr.  Ernest  Jones 
Table  of  Contents 
The  Analytic  Interpretation  and  Treatment  of  Psychosexual  Im- 
potence— Introjection  and  Transference:.    I.     Intr6jection  in  the  Neu- 
roses,    II.  The  Part  Played  by  Transference  in  Hypnotism  and  Sugges- 
tipn — ^The  Psychological  Analysis  of  Dreams — On  Obscene  Words — 
On  the  Part  Played  by  Homosexuality  in  the  Pathogenesis  of  Paranoia — 
On  onanism — ^Transitory  Symptom-Constructions  during  the  Analysis 
— Stages  in  the  Development  of  the  Sense  of  Reality — A  Little  Chanti- 
cleer— Symbolism:^  I.    The  Symbolic  Representation  of  the  Pleasure 
and  the  Reality  Principles  in  the  (Edipus  Myth,     II.  On  Eye  Symbolism, 
III.    The  Ontogenesis  of  Symbols — Some  Clinical  Observations  on  Par- 
anoia and  Paraphrenia — ^The  Nosology  of  Male  Homosexuality  (Homo- 
Erotism) — ^The  Ontongenesis  oi  the  Interest  in  Money — Index. 
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CHILDREN  BY  CHANCE  OR  BY  CHOICE 

By  William  HaWley  Smith 
Author  of  "  The  Evolution  of  Dodd''  and  "  All  the  Children  of  All  the  People'' 

The  author  maintains  that,  nature  and  man  working  together  and 
in  harmony,  conditions  will  some  day  be  established  which  will  make  it 
certain  that  every  soul  born  into  this  world  shall  enter  by  the  gate  of 
definite  purpose  and  assurance,  rather  than  at  the  portal  of  chance. 

$4.00  net 
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WORKS  ON  SCIENCE  AND  MEDICINE 

THE  GRAND  STRATEGY  OF  EVOLUTION 

By  William  Patten 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Biology,  Dartmouth 

In  this  book  a  biologist  of  wide  experience  interprets  cosmic,  organic, 
mental,  and  social  evolution  as  the  profitable  give  and  take  of  mutual 
service  and  saving  rightness. 

Without  burdensome  technicalities  the  author  shows  that  th0.  ad- 
ministrative goal  of  evolution  is  Constructive  Action,  He  shows  the  unity 
of  purpose  in  scientific,  religious,  and  social  endeavor,  and  with  helpful 
common  sense  applies  the  elementary  laws  erf*  Nature-Growth  to  pro- 
blems of  individual  and  social  life. 

$S.oo  net 


aiEMISTRY  AND  CIVIUZATION 

By  Allerton  S.  Cushman 
Institute  of  Industrial  Research^  Washington^  Z).  C. 

Here  is  a  general  view  oJF  all  that  chemistry  has  done,  is  doing,  and 
hopes  to  accomplish  for  mankind  in  the  future. 

The  chief  tc^ics  considered  are:  Chemistry  in  the  Pasty  Chemistry 
in  the  Service  of  Man,  Chemistry  and  Industry ^  Chemistry  and  JVar^  Chem- 
istry and  the  Future^  and  Some  Modem  Aspects  of  Chemistry, 

lUus.  $2.50  net 


PATIENTS'  HANDBOOK  ON  THE  TREAT- 
MENT OF  DIABETES  MELLITUS      ~ 

By  Thomas  W.  Edgar,  M.  D. 
Associate  Editor  on  Diabetes^  Western  Medical  Times.     Author  ^  *^  Psy- 
chology of  Prognosis,*'  ^^ Edgar  Serum  Treatment  of  Diabetes^''     Limita- 
tion of  Starvation  in  Diabetes.^' 

This  book  gives  diabetic  patients  an  insight  into  the  disease  from 
which  they  suffer:  its  mechanics,  cause,  a?id  treatment.  It  also  presents 
to  them  the  signifiance  that  the  malady  can  be  conquered  by^rseverance 
and  skillful,  scientific  treatment,  without  instituting  hardship  by  star- 
vation. 
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